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PREFACE  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION 

After  being  for  eighteen  years  before  the  public,  during 
which  time  it  has  been  received  with  wide  and  constantly  in- 
creasing favor,  this  work  has  now  been  carefully  revised  by 
the  original  author,  with  the  addition  of  more  than  50  new 
dissertations  and  upward  of  660  new  synonyms,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  synonyms  treated  up  to  more  than  8,000,  with 
an  increase  of  154  pages  in  the  size  of  the  volume. 

At  numerous  points  within  the  paragraphs  originally  given 
new  discriminations  have  been  inserted  or  those  already  exist- 
ing newly  stated.  The  principle,  which  has  been  found  so  help- 
ful, of  referring  all  discriminations  in  every  group  to  some 
fixed  point  as  a  standard  has  been  steadily  maintained  through- 
out this  revision. 

Increasing  study  of  the  subject  produces  only  increasing 
wonder  at  the  richness,  fulness,  and  variety  of  English  syno- 
nyms gathered  from  all  ages  and  all  lands,  which  the  vigorous 
practical  genius  of  the  language  has,  by  fine  distinction,  so 
delicately  differentiated  as  to  make  possible  the  accurate  de- 
limitation of  ahnost  all  shades  of  human  thought. 

Not  only  for  the  highest  reach  of  oratory  and  the  perfection 
of  literary  style,  but  for  accuracy  and  explicitness  joined  with 
luminous  brevity  in  business  communications,  or  for  spright- 
liness,  force,  and  union  of  ease  and  grace  with  effectiveness  in 
conversation,  the  careful  study  of  synonyms  will  be  found  one 
of  the  most  profitable  to  which  any  speaker  or  writer  can  de- 
vote himself.  Such  study  leads  the  mind  to  an  ever-increasing 
perception  of  the  fine  shades  of  thought  expressed  by  the  dif- 
ference in  meaning  of  words  which  are  in  essence  closely  allied 
and  so  conduces  to  accuracy  and  clarity  in  thinking,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  scope  and  range  of  thought  itself  are 
widened,  as  the  student  comes  to  see  and  feel  in  the  very  words 
of  the  language  the  ever-varying  ideas  which  those  words  have 
been  so  fitly  assigned  to  express. 

J.  C.  F. 

Mantclair,  N.  J,,  Feb,  11.  1914. 
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The  English  language  ia  peculiarly  rieh  ia  BTBOoyms,  as, 
with  such  a  hietory,  it  could  not  fail  to  be.  From  the  time 
of  Julius  Cffisar,  Britons,  Romans,  Nortliniea,  Saxons.  Danes, 
and  Normans  Hghting,  fortifying,  and  seltlinir  upon  tlie  soil 
of  England,  with  Scotch  and  Irish  contending  for  mastery  or 
esistence  across  the  mountain  border  and  the  Chunnel,  and 
all  fenced  in  together  by  the  sea,  could  not  but  Influence  one 
another's  speech.  English  merchants,  sailors,  soldiers,  and 
travelers,  trading,  warring,  and  exploring  in  every  clime,  of 
necessity  brought  back  new  terms  of  sea  and  shore,  of  shop 
and  camp  and  battle-field.  English  scholars  have  studied 
Greek  and  Latin  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the  Innguageu 
of  tlie  Continent  and  of  the  Orient  in  more  rwenl  times. 
English  churchmen  have  introduced  words  from  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  through  Bible  and  prayer-book,  semiori 
and  tract.  From  all  this  it  results  that  there  is  si-arcely  a 
language  ever  spoken  among  men  that  has  not  some  repre- 
sentative in  English  speech.  The  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  masterful  in  language  as  in  war  and  commeree.  baa  anb- 
JngRted  all  thwe  various  elements  to  one  idiom,  making  not  a 
patchwork,  but  a  eomposite  taugiiage.  Anglo-Saxon  thrift, 
Unding  often  several  words  that  originally  eJtpreesed  the  same 
idea,  has  detailed  them  lo  different  parU  of  the  common  it-r- 
ritory  or  to  different  service,  so  that  tw  have  on  almost 
unexampled  variety  of  words,  kindred  in  meaning  but  di»- 
tinct  in  usBg«,  for  expressing  ahnost  every  shade  of  human 
thought. 

Scarcely  any  two  of  such  words,  commonly  known  as 
synonyms,  are  identical  at  once  in  signillration  and  in  use. 
They  have  certain  common  ground  within  which  they  are 
interchangeable;  but  outaide  of  Chat  each  has  its  own  special 
province,  within  whieh  any  olher  word  comes  as  an  intruder. 
J'rom  tbese  two  qualities  arises  the  great  vnlne  of  s>-nonyms 
as  oontributing  to  beauty  and  effoclivenpss  of  exprwision.  Aa 
■nt«rehatig«able,  they  make  possible  that  frvetlom  and  variety 
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by  which  the  dietion  of  an  accomplished  writer  or  speaker 
differs  from  the  wooden  uniformity  of  a  legal  document.  As 
distinct  and  specific,  they  enable  a  master  of  style  to  choose 
in  every  instance  the  one  term  that  is  the  most  perfect  mirror 
of  his  thought.  To  write  or  speak  to  the  best  purpose,  one 
should  know  in  the  first  place  all  the  words  from  which  he 
may  choose,  and  then  the  exact  reason  why  in  any  case  any 
particular  word  should  be  chosen.  To  give  such  knowledge 
in  these  two  directions  is  the  office  of  a  book  of  synonyms. 
Of  Milton's  diction  Macaulay  writes: 

''His  poetry  acts  like  an  incantation.  Its  merit  lies  less  in  its 
obvious  meaning  than  in  its  occult  power.  There  would  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  no  more  in  his  words  than  in  other  words.  But 
they  are  words  of  enchantment.  No  sooner  are  they  pronounced, 
than  the  past  is  present  and  the  distant  near.  New  forms  of 
beauty  start  at  once  into  existence,  and  all  the  burial  places  of  the 
memory  give  up  their  dead.  Change  the  structure  of  the  sentence; 
substitute  one  synonym  for  another,  and  the  whole  effect  is  de- 
stroyed. The  spell  loses  its  power;  and  he  who  should  then  hope 
to  conjure  with  it  would  find  himself  as  much  mistaken  as  Cassim 
in  the  Arabian  tale,  when  he  stood  crying,  'Open  Wheat,'  'Open 
Barley,'  to  the  door  which  obeyed  no  sound  but  'Open  Sesame.' 
The  miserable  failure  of  Dryden  in  his  attempt  to  translate  into 
his  own  diction  eome  parts  of  the  'Paradise  Lost'  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this. ' ' 

Macaulay's  own  writings  abound  in  examples  of  that  ex- 
quisite precision  in  the  choice  of  words,  which  never  seems 
to  be  precise,  but  has  all  the  aspect  of  absolute  freedom. 
Through  his  language  his  thought  bursts  upon  the  mind  as  a 
landscape  is  seen  instantly,  perfectly,  and  beautifully  from  a 
mountain  height.  A  little  vagueness  of  thought,  a  slight  in- 
felicity in  the  choice  of  words  would  be  like  a  cloud  upon  the 
mountain,  obscuring  the  scene  with  a  damp  and  chilling  mist. 
Let  anyone  try  the  experiment  with  a  poem  like  Gray's 
"El^:y,"  or  Goldsmith's  "Traveler"  or  "Deserted  Village," 
of  substituting  other  words  for  those  the  poet  has  chosen, 
and  he  will  readily  perceive  how  much  of  the  charm  of  the 
lines  depends  upon  their  fine  exactitude  of  expression. 

In  our  own  day,  when  so  many  are  eager  to  write,  and  con- 
fident that  they  can  write,  and  when  the  press  is  sending 
forth  by  the  ton  that  which  is  called  literature,  but  which 


somebow  lacks  the  impriiit  of  iminortaJity,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  revive  the  study  of  synonyms  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  rhetorical  culture.  Prevalent  errors  ueed  at  times 
to  be  noted  and  corrected,  but  the  teaching  of  pure  English 
speech  is  the  best  defense  against  all  that  ia  inferior,  un- 
suitable, or  repulsive.  The  most  effective  condemnation  of 
an  objectionable  word  or  phrase  is  that  it  is  not  found  in 
scholarly  works,  and  a  student  who  hna  once  learned  the  rich 
stores  of  rigorous,  beaotiful.  exact,  and  espressive  words  tliat 
make  up  our  iiohle  language,  is  by  that  very  fact  put  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  temptation  lo  linguistic  corruption. 

Special  instruction  in  tlie  use  of  synonyms  is  necessary,  for 
the  reason  that  few  students  possess  the  analytical  power  and 
habit  of  mind  required  to  bold  a  succesion  of  separate  defini- 
tions in  thought  at  once,  compare  them  with  each  other,  and 
determine  just  where  arid  how  they  part  company ;  and  the 
persons  least  able  to  do  this  are  tlie  very  ones  most  in  need  nf 
the  information.  The  distinctions  between  words  similar  in 
meaning  are  often  so  fine  and  elusive  as  to  lax  the  ingenuity  of 
the  accomplished  scholar:  yet  when  clearly  apprehended  they 
are  an  important  for  the  purposes  of  language  ae  the  minute 
differences  between  similar  substances  are  for  the  purpose  of 
chemistry.  Uflcn  definition  itself  is  best  secured  by  the  com- 
parison of  kindred  terms  and  the  pointing  out  where  each 
differs  from  the  other.  Wo  perceive  more  clearly  and  remem- 
ber better  wliat  each  word  is,  by  pereeiring  where  each  divides 
from  another  of  kindred  inenjiing;  just  as  we  see  and  re- 
member belter  the  situation  and  contour  of  adjacent  countries, 
by  considering  tlieni  ns  bmindnries  of  each  other,  rather  than 
by  an  eiaet  statement  of  the  latitude  and  lungitudr  of  each 
Rs  a  soparnte  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  i^eat  mass  of  untrained  apeakere  and  writers  ni-od  to 
be  reminded,  in  (he  first  place,  that  Ihi^re  art  st/nonvmii — a 
suggestion  which  tliey  would  not  gain  from  any  precision  of 
separate  deflnitinns  in  a  dictionary.  Tlie  deplorable  repetition 
with  which  many  slightly  educated  persons  use  such  words  ns 
"elegant,"  "splendid,"  "clever,"  ''awftil."  "horrid."  etc..  to  in- 
dicate (for  tliey  can  not  be  said  to  express)  almost  any  shade 
of  certain  approved  or  objectionable  qualities,  shown  a  limited 
vocabulary,  a  poverty  of  Inngnnge,  which  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance tu  correct.    Many  who  are  not  given  to  sucli  gnu 
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misuse  wonld  yet  be  surprised  to  learn  how  often  they  employ 
a  very  limited  number  of  words  in  the  attempt  to  give  utter- 
ance to  thou^ts  and  feelings  so  unlike,  that  what  is  the  right 
word  on  one  occasion  must  of  necessity  be  the  wrong  word  at 
many  other  times.  Such  persons  are  simply  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  other  words  of  kindred  meaning  from 
which  they  might  choose;  as  the  United  States  surveyors  of 
Alaska  found  ''the  shuddeiing  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone" 
wrapping  himself  in  furs  and  cowering  over  a  fire  of  sticks 
with  untouched  coal-mines  beneath  his  feet. 

Such  poverty  of  language  is  always  accompanied  by 
poverty  of  thought.  One  who  is  content  to  use  the  same  word 
for  widely  different  ideas  has  either  never  observed  or  soon 
comes  to  forget  that  there  is  any  difference  between  the  ideas; 
or  perhaps  he  retains  a  vague  notion  of  a  difference  which  he 
never  attempts  to  define  to  himself,  and  dimly  hints  to  others 
by  adding  to  his  inadequate  word  some  such  phrase  as  ''you 
see"  or  "you  know,"  in  ^the  helpless  attempt  to  inject  into 
another  mind  by  suggestion  what  adequate  words  would  enable 
him  simply  and  distinctly  to  say.  Such  a  mind  resembles  the 
old  maps  of  Africa  in  which  the  interior  was  filled  with  cloudy 
spaces,  where  modem  discovery  has  revealed  great  lakes,  fertile 
plains,  and  mighty  rivers.  One  main  office  of  a  book  of 
synonyms  is  to  reveal  to  such  persons  the  unsuspected  riches 
of  their  own  language;  and  when  a  series  of  words  is  given 
them  from  which  they  may  choose,  then,  with  intelligent  choice 
of  words  there  comes  of  necessity  a  dearer  perception  of  the 
difference  of  the  ideas  that  are  to  be  expressed  by  those  differ- 
ent words.  Thus,  copiousness  and  clearness  of  language  tend 
directly  to  affluence  and  precision  of  thought. 

Hence  there  is  an  important  use  for  mere  lists  of  classified 
synonyms,  like  Roget's  Thesaurus  and  the  works  of  Soule  and 
Fallows.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  average  students  would 
ever  discover,  by  independent  study  of  the  dictionary,  that 
there  are  fifteen  synonyms  for  beautiful,  twenty-one  for  he- 
ginning,  fifteen  for  benevolence,  twenty  for  friendly,  and 
thirty-seven  for  pure.  The  mere  mention  of  such  numbers 
opens  vistas  of  possible  fulness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  ut- 
terance, which  will  have  for  many  persons  the  effect  of  a 
revelation. 

But  it  is  equally  important  to  teach  that  synonyms  are  not 


identical  and  to  explain  why  and  how  they  differ,  A  person  of 
extensive  reading  and  study,  with  a  fine  natural  aetwie  of  lan- 
guage, will  often  find  all  that  hf  wants  in  the  mere  list,  which 
reeaJls  to  his  memory  the  appropriate  word.  But  for  the  vast 
majority  there  is  needed  snme  work  that  compares  or  contrasts 
synonymous  words,  explaias  tlieir  differeuees  of  meaning  or 
asag«,  and  shows  in  what  eonnections  one  or  the  other  may  be 
most  fitly  used.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  work,  lo 
be  a  guide  to  selection  from  the  varied  treasures  of  En^isb 
speech. 

Tliis  work  treats  within  375  pages  more  than  7,500  synonyms. 
It  has  been  Ibe  study  of  the  author  to  give  every  deflnition  or 
distinction  in  the  fewest  possible  words  eonsistent  with  clear- 
ness of  statement,  and  this  not  merely  for  economy  of  epaoe, 
but  because  such  condensed  statements  are  most  easily  appre- 
hended and  remembered. 

The  method  followed  has  been  to  select  from  every  group 
of  synonyms  one  word,  or  two  contrasted  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  may  be  settled  by  clear  definitive  statements,  thus 
securing  some  fixed  point  or  points  to  which  all  the  other  words 
of  the  group  may  be  referred.  The  great  source  of  vagueness, 
error,  and  perpleiity  in  many  diseuwsions  of  synonyms  is,  that 
the  writer  merely  associates  stray  ideas  loosely  connected  with 
the  different  words,  sliding  frora  synonym  to  synonym  with 
DO  definit«  point  of  departure  or  return,  so  that  a  smooth  and 
at  firet  sight  pleasing  statement  really  gives  the  mind  no 
deRnite  resting-place  and  no  sure  conclusion.  A  true  discus- 
sion of  synonyms  is  definition  by  comparison,  and  for  this 
there  must  be  something  definite  with  which  to  compare.  When 
the  standard  is  settled,  approximation  or  differentiation  can 
be  det«rmined  with  clearness  and  certainty.  It  is  not  enough 
to  tell  something  about  each  word.  The  thing  to  tell  is  bow 
Meh  word  is  related  to  others  of  that,  particular  group.  When 
a  word  has  more  Iban  one  prominent  meaning,  the  synonynu 
for  one  si^tfication  are  treated  in  one  group  and  a  refcrenw 
is  made  to  some  other  group  in  which  the  synonyms  for  another 
signification  are  treated,  as  mny  he  sren  by  noting  the  synonyms 
given  under  appabknt.  and  following  the  reference  to  kvtdekt. 

It  has  bren  impossible  within  the  limits  nf  tbi<  volume  to 
treat  in  full  all  the  words  of  each  group  of  synonyms.  Some- 
ir  io  restrict  the  slalMuent  to  a  mera 
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suggestion  of  the  correct  use;  in  some  cases  only  the  chief 
words  of  a  group  could  be  considered,  giving  the  key  to  the 
discussion,  and  leaving  the  student  to  follow  out  the  principle 
in  the  case  of  other  words  by  reference  to  the  definitive  state- 
ments of  the  dictionary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  time  a 
dictionary  of  synonyms  may  be  prepared,  giving  as  full  a  list 
as  that  of  Roget  or  of  Soule,  with  discriminating  remarks  upon 
every  word.  Such  a  work  would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  but 
obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  a  text-book  for  the  class-room. 

The  author  has  here  incorporated,  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  much  of  the  synonym 
matter  prepared  by  him  for  that  work.  All  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  or  reconstructed,  and  much  wholly  new  matter  has 
been  added. 

The  book  contains  also  more  than  3,700  antonyms.  These 
are  valuable  as  supplying  definition  by  contrast  or  by  negation, 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  defining  being  in  many 
cases  to  tell  what  a  thing  is  not.  To  speakers  and  writers 
antonyms  are  useful  as  furnishing  oftentimes  effective 
antitheses. 

Young  writers  will  find  much  help  from  the  indication  of 
the  correct  use  of  prepositions,  the  misuse  of  which  is  one  of 
the  most  common  of  errors,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
avoid,  while  their  right  use  gives  to  style  cohesion,  firmness, 
and  compactness,  and  is  an  important  aid  to  perspicuity.  To 
the  text  of  the  synonyms  is  appended  a  set  of  Questions  and 
Examples  to  adapt  the  work  for  use  as  a  text-book.  Aside 
from  the  purposes  of  the  class-room,  this  portion  will  be  found 
of  value  to  the  individual  student.  Excepting  those  who  have 
made  a  thorough  study  of  language  most  persons  will  discover 
with  surprise  how  difficult  it  is  to  answer  any  set  of  the  Ques- 
tions or  to  fill  the  blanks  in  the  Examples  without  referring  to 
the  synonym  treatment  in  Part  I.,  or  to  a  dictionary,  and  how 
rarely  they  can  give  any  intelligent  reason  for  preference  even 
among  familiar  words.  There  are  few  who  can  study  such  a 
work  without  finding  occasion  to  correct  some  errors  into  which 
they  have  unconsciously  fallen,  and  without  coming  to  a  new 
delight  in  the  use  of  language  from  a  fuller  knowledge  of  its 
resources  and  a  clearer  sense  of  its  various  capabilities. 

West  New  Brighton,  N,  Y.,  Sept,  4, 1896. 


SPECIAL  NOTE 


USE  THE  INDEX 


Many  persons  fail  to  find  the  words  they  are  seeking  in  this 
book,  because  they  look  only  at  the  key-word  at  the  head  of 
each  article.  These  key-words  are  given  in  alphabetical  order, 
so  that  if  one  wishes  to  find  the  word  '^beautiful/'  for  instance, 
that  will  be  found  in  the  regular  alphabetical  order  on  page  115. 

But  under  the  word  'n[)eautif  ul"  there  are  16  synonyms.  It 
is  obvious  that  not  every  one  of  these  can  be  made  the  head  of 
a  group  in  alphabetical  order. 

How  can  any  word  within  the  group  be  found  f  By  turning 
to  the  Index  at  the  back  of  the  volume.  Suppose  you  wish 
synonyms  for  the  word  "pretty."  You  will  not  find  that  under 
P,  but  by  turning  to  the  Index  you  will  find : 

"pretty,  beautiful 116'' 

Thai  is,   "pretty"   is  to   be   found    under   the   key-word, 
^beautiful/'  on  page  115. 
Often  one  word  is  referred  to  several  groups,  thus : 

cultivation,    agriculture 43 

education    209 

refinement  406 

some  different  aspect  or  meaning  of  the  word  being  treated 
under  each  of  the  different  groups. 


JT 


PART  I 


abase 
abask 


involving  a  breach  of  duty,  except  when  used  of  mere  locali- 
ties; as,  "The  Deserted  Village."  While  a  monarch  abdicates, 
a  president  or  other  elected  or  appointed  officer  resigns.  It 
was  held  that  James  II.  abdicated  his  throne  by  deserting  it. 

ANTONYMS  t 


adopt 

defend 

occupy 

seek 

advocate 

favor 

prosecute 

support 

assert 

haunt 

protect 

undertake 

cherish 

hold 

pursue 

uphold 

claim 

keep 

retain 

vindicate 

court 

maintain 

depress 

disbonor 

lower 

discredit 

bumble 

rednee 

disgrace 

bumiliate 

sink 

ABASE 

SYNONYMS: 

bring  low 
east  down 
debase 
degrade 

Abase  refers  only  to  outward  conditions.  "Exalt  him  that  is 
low,  and  abase  him  that  is  high."  Ezek,  xzi,  26.  Debase  ap- 
plies to  quality  or  character.  The  90inage  is  debased  by  excess 
of  alloy ;  the  man,  by  vice.  Humble  in  present  use  refers  chief- 
ly to  feeling  of  heart;  humiliate  to  outward  conditions;  even 
when  one  is  said  to  humble  himself,  he  either  has  or  affects  to 
have  humility  of  heart.  To  disgrace  may  be  to  bring  or  inflict 
odium  upon  others,  but  the  word  is  chiefly  and  increasingly 
applied  to  such  moral  odium  as  one  by  his  own  acts  brings  upon 
himself;  the  noun  disgrace  retains  more  of  the  passive  sense 
than  the  verb ;  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  conduct ;  he  brought 
disgrace  upon  his  family.  To  dishonor  a  person  is  to  deprive 
him  of  honor  that  should  or  might  be  given.  To  discredit  one 
is  to  injure  his  reputation,  as  for  voracity  or  solvency.  A  sense 
of  unworthiness  humbles;  a  shameful  insult  humiliates;  im- 
prisonment for  crime  disgraces.  Degrade  may  refer  to  either 
station  or  character.  An  oflirer  is  degraded  by  being  reduced 
to  the  ranks,  disgraced  by  cowardice;  vile  practises  degrade; 
drunkenness  is  a  degrading  vice.  Misfortune  or  injustice  may 
nbase  the  good ;  nothing  but  their  own  ill-doing  can  debase  or 
disgrace  them. 

ANTONYMS  t 

advance 
ngicraiK 
dlffnify 


elevate 
exalt 


honor 
promote 


raise 
uplift 
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abate 
abash 

ABASH 

SYNONYMS  t 

be'wilder 

ehasiin 

conxoiuLcl 

davat                     embarrass 
diieompoie           bnnible 

mortify 
overawe 
sbame 

CQUiUMe 

Any  sense  of  inferiority  abashes,  with  or  without  the  sense 
of  wrong.  The  poor  are  abashed  at  the  splendor  of  wealth ;  the 
ignorant,  at  the  learning  of  the  wise.  '^I  might  have  been 
abashed  by  their  authority."  Gladstone  Homeric  Synchrony 
p.  72.  [h.  1876.]  To  confuse  is  to  bring  into  a  state  of  mental 
bewilderment;  to  confound  is  to  overwhelm  the  mental  facul- 
ties; to  daunt  is  to  subject  to  a  certain  degree  of  fear.  Em- 
barrass is  a  strong  word,  signifying  primarily  hamper,  hinder, 
impede.  A  solitary  thinker  may  be  confused  by  some  difficulty 
in  a  subject,  or  some  mental  defect ;  one  is  embarrassed  in  the 
presence  of  others,  and  because  of  their  presence.  Confusion 
is  of  the  intellect,  embarrassment  of  the  feelings.  A  witness 
may  be  embarrassed  by  annoying  personalities,  so  as  to  become 
confused  in  statements.  To  mortify  a  person  is  to  bring  upon 
him  a  painful  sense  of  humiliation,  whether  because  of  his 
own  or  another's  fault  or  failure.  A  pupil  is  confused  by  a 
perplexing  question,  a  general  confounded  by  overwhelming 
defeat.  A  hostess  is  discomposed  by  the  tardiness  of  guests, 
a  speaker  disconcerted  by  a  failure  of  memory.  The  criminal 
who  is  not  abashed  at  detection  may  be  daunted  by  the  officer's 
weapon.  Sudden  joy  may  bewilder,  but  will  not  abash.  The 
true  worshipper  is  humbled  rather  than  abashed  before  God. 
The  parent  is  mortified  by  the  child's  rudeness,  the  child 
abashed  at  the  parent's  reproof.  The  embarrassed  speaker 
finds  it  difficult  to  proceed.  The  mob  is  overawed  by  the  mili- 
tary, the  hypocrite  shamed  by  exposure.  "A  man  whom  no 
denial,  no  scorn  could  abash"  Fielding  Amelia  bk.  iii,  ch,  9, 
p.  300.    [b.  &  s.  1871.]    Compare  chagrin;  hinder. 

ANTONYMS: 

animate  cheer  encourage  rally 

buoy  embolden  Inspirit  uphold 


abate 
abeyanoe 

6 

SYNONYMS  s 

decline 
decrease 

ABATE 

dwindle                 lower 
ebb                         mitigate 
leseen                    moderate 

rednoo 
M&biddfe 

The  storm,  the  fever,  the  pain  abates.  Interest  declines. 
Misfortunes  may  be  mitigated,  desires  moderated,  intense  anger 
abated,  population  decreased,  taxes  reduced.  An  ill-managed 
fortune  dwindles;  a  flood  subsides.  We  abate  a  nuisance,  tet' 
minate  a  controversy,  suppress  a  rebellion.    See  alleviate. 

ANTONYMS: 


a^^avate 

enhance 

foment 

rase 
raise 

amplify 

enlargre 

increase 

continue 

extend 

magrnify 

revive 

develop 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

Abate  in  fury;    abated  by  law. 

ABBREVIATION 

SYNONYMS  t 
abridgment       oontraetion 

An  abbreviation  is  a  shortening  by  any  method;  a  contraction 
is  a  reduction  of  size  by  the  drawing  together  of  the  parts.  A 
contraction  of  a  word  is  made  by  omitting  certain  letters  or 
syllables  and  bringing  together  the  first  and  last  letters  or  ele- 
ments; an  abbreviation  may  be  made  either  by  omitting  certain 
portions  from  the  interior  or  by  cutting  off  a  part ;  a  contraction 
is  an  abbreviation,  but  an  abbreviation  is  not  necessarily  a  con^ 
traction;  recH  for  receipt,  mdse.  for  merchandise,  and  T>r.  for 
debtor  are  contractions;  they  are  9\?jo  abbreviations;  Am.  for 
American  is  an  abbreviation,  ])ut  not  a  contraction.  Abbreviat-' 
Hon  and  contraction  are  used  of  words  and  phrases,  abridgment 
of  booksy  paragraphs,  sentences,  etc.     Compare  abridgmskt. 


ABET 

SYNONYMS  I 

advooate             oovntenanoe             incite  eanctioa 

aid                         embolden                    initii^ate  enpport 

aswiet                    enoonrase                  promote  uphold 

Abet  and  instigate  are  now  used  almost  without  exception  in 
a  bad  sense;  one  may  incite  either  to  good  or  evil.    One  incites 


aliate 
•lieyance 


or  instigates  to  the  doing  of  something  not  yet  done,  or  to  in- 
creased activity  or  further  advance  in  the  doing  of  it ;  one  abets 
by  giving  sympathy,  countenance,  or  substantial  aid  to  the  do* 
ing  of  that  which  is  already  projected  or  in  process  of  oom-^ 
mission.  Abet  and  instigate  apply  either  to  persons  or  ac- 
tions, incite  to  persons  only ;  one  incites  a  person  to  an  action. 
A  clergyman  will  advocate  the  claims  of  justice,  aid  the  poor, 
encourage  the  despondent,  support  the  weak,  uphold  the  con- 
stituted authorities ;  but  he  will  not  incite  to  a  quarrel,  instigate 
a  riot,  or  abet  a  crime.  The  originator  of  a  crime  often  insti- 
gates or  incites  others  to  abet  him  in  it,  or  one  may  instigate 
or  incite  others  to  a  crime  in  the  commission  of  which  he  him- 
self takes  no  active  part.    Compare  help. 

ANTONYMS: 

baffle  denounce  disconcert  expose  impede 

confound  deter  discourage         frustrate         obstruct 

counteract        disapprove         dissuade  hinder 


ABEYANCE 

SYNONYMS  t 

adjouniinent        ezpeotanoy     intermissloii     reserratioa 
diseontinnanoe    ezpeotation    interrnption     suspense 
dormancy  inaction  qniescence         snspensioa 

Discontinuance  may  be  final  or  temporary;  all  other  words 
in  this  list  denote  cessation  of  activity  with  expectation  or  pos- 
sibility of  resumption.  A  title  to  property,  when  in  abeyance, 
is  likely  at  any  time  to  be  revived  on  the  appearance  of  a  law- 
ful owner;  a  claim  or  a  measure  is  held  in  abeyance  with  dis- 
tinct purpose  of  pressing  it  if  occasion  shall  arise.  Expectancy 
or  expectation,  in  this  connection,  is  abeyance  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  expects  to  attain  possession;  as,  an 
estate  in  expectancy.  Dormancy  denotes  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  like  that  of  a  hibernating  animal;  a  law  which  is 
in  dormancy  may  be  again  enforced,  but  always  with  a  preju- 
dice against  it,  because  custom  has  held  Its  non-enforcement  to 
be  tantamount  to  an  unwritten  repeal.  Inaction  may  be 
habitual;  as,  the  slothful  man  wastes  his  life  in  inaction;  or 
it  may  be  temporary ;  as,  the  inaction  of  an  army  while  await- 
ing the  moment  to  strike,  or  the  inaction  of  a  volcano  which  is 
not  extinct.  Intermission  points  to  expected,  or  perhaps  cal- 
culated, resumption,  and  may  be  frequently  or  regularly  re 


alihor  g 

ablntion 


peated;  as,  the  intermissions  of  remittent  fever,  the  intermis- 
sion of  artillery  fire,  or  the  intermission  between  sessions  of  a 
school  or  of  a  deliberative  assembly.  Intermission  is  from 
within;  interruption  from  without;  intermission  may  be  nat- 
ural or  voluntary;  interruption  is  enforced  by  some  disturbing 
cause;  as,  the  interruption  of  a  religious  service  by  rioters. 
Quiescence  is  closely  allied  to  inaction;  but  while  inaction  de- 
notes lack  of  activity,  quiescence  denotes  lack  of  disturbing 
symptoms  of  activity,  as  agitation,  excitement,  or  commotion. 
The  reservation  of  a  right  or  claim  maintains  it  in  full  force, 
entitling  the  party  so  reserving  to  press  it  at  any  time ;  mental 
reservation  consists  in  holding  unspoken  some  condition  or 
qualification  which,  if  uttered,  would  seem  to  change  the 
whole  character  of  some  statement  or  promise;  as,  an  oath  to 
tell  the  truth,  with  the  mental  reservation,  except  as  to  one's 
church,  party,  friends,  or  the  like.  Suspension  is  ordinarily  by 
authority,  as  the  suspension  of  an  officer  from  command,  under 
charges,  or  the  suspension  of  a  student  from  college;  suspen- 
sion of  payment  is  in  theory  temporary,  but  is  in  fact  so  often 
final  as  to  be  closely  allied  to  bankruptcy;  suspension  of 
sentence,  pending  good  behavior,  is  now  frequently  allowed  on 
conviction  of  minor  offenses.     Compare  adjourn. 

ANTONYMS  s 


action  exercise  possession  resuscitatiuti 

enjoyment  force 

enxorcement  operation 


enjoyment  force  renewal  revival 


ABHOR 
8YNONTM81 

abomiiuite  dislike  loatke  iconi 

despise  hate  nauseate  skun 

detest 

Abhor  is  stronger  than  despise,  impl34ng  a  shuddering  recoil, 
especially  a  moral  recoil.  "How  many  shun  evil  as  inconvenient 
who  do  not  abhor  it  as  hateful."  Trench  Serm,  in  Westm. 
Abbey  xxvi,  297.  [M.]  Detest  expresses  indignation,  with  some- 
thing of  contempt.  Loathe  implies  disgust,  physical  or  moral. 
We  abhor  a  traitor,  despise  a  coward,  detest  a  liar.  We  dislike 
an  uncivil  person.  We  abhor  cruelty,  hate  tyranny.  We  loathe 
a  reptile  or  a  flatterer.  We  abhor  Milton's  heroic  Satan,  but 
we  can  not  despise  him. 
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abhor 
ablution 

ANTONYMS  t 

admire 

approve 

covet 

crave 

desire 

enjoy 

ABIDE 

esteem 
like 

love 
relish 

SYNONYMS  t 

anticipate 

await 

bear 

bide 

confront 

continue 

dweU 

endure 

expect 

inhabit 

live 

lodge 

remain 

reside 

rest 

sojourn 

stay 

stop 

tarry 

tolerate 

wait 

watch 

To  abide  is  to  remain  continuously  without  limit  of  time 
unless  expressed  by  the  context:  "to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy 
house,''  Luke  xix,  5;  "a  settled  place  for  thee  to  abide  in  for- 
ever," 1  Kings  viii,  13;  "Abide  with  me  I  fast  falls  the  even- 
tide," Lyte  Hymn,  Lodge,  sojourn,  stay,  tarry,  and  wait  al- 
ways imply  a  limited  time;  lodge,  to  pass  the  night;  sojourn, 
to  remain  temporarily;  live,  dwell,  reside,  to  have  a  permanent 
home.  Stop,  in  the  sense  of  stay  or  sojourn,  is  colloquial,  and 
not  in  approved  use.    Compare  endure;   rest. 

ANTONYMS  t 


abandon 

forfeit 

mifirrate 

reject 

avoid 

forfend 

move 

resist 

depart 

Journey 

proceed 

shun 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Abide  in  a  place,  for  a  time,  with  a  person,  by  a  statement 


lavation 
laving 


purifloation 
washing 


ABLUTION 

SYNONYMS: 

bath  cleaning 

bathing  '  oleansing 

Washing,  bathing,  laving,  or  ablution  is  effected  by  the  use 
of  water  or  some  other  liquid.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  washing 
is  most  general  in  meaning,  denoting  the  application  of  water 
or  other  liquid  to  cleanse  any  substance  by  any  process;  as, 
the  washing  of  clothes,  the  washing  of  a  roof  by  the  rain,  or 
the  washing  of  gases  in  the  laboratory  by  passing  them  through 
water,  the  washing  of  ores  in  mining,  or  the  like.  In  such  use 
we  do  not  employ  bathing.  Washing  is  also  used  of  the  sweep 
of  water  over  a  substance,  with  no  reference  to  cleansing;  as, 
the  washing  of  waves  upon  the  shore.    Bath  and  bathing  (also 


alilntion                                                                                       IQ 
abolish 

Anglo-Saxon)  apply  primarily  to  the  washing  of  the  human 
body  in  whole  or  in  part;  a  bath,  if  unlimited,  means  a  wash- 
ing  of  the  whole  body;  as  when  one  asks.  Have  I  time  to  take 
a  hathf  The  word  may  also  denote  the  place  where,  or  the 
apparatus  by  which,  such  complete  bathing  may  be  performed ; 
we  do  not  speak  of  a  wash-basin  as  a  bath;  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla  had  extensive  facilities  for  complete  immersion.  In  com- 
pounds bath  is  often  limited  to  some  specific  application ;  as  a 
sponge-bath,  foot-bath,  sitz-bath,  shower-Lath,  etc.  In  science 
and  the  arts  bath  (usually  in  some  compound)  is  employed  to 
denote  the  partial  or  complete  immersion  of  an  object  in  some 
liquid  or  other  substance  for  any  one  of  various  purposes,  or 
the  object  by  which  this  is  effected;  as,  an  oil-&a^^^  a  sand- 
bath,  etc.  Bathing  is  used  of  the  free  application  of  water  or 
other  liquid  either  to  the  whole  body  or  to  a  part.  Without 
some  limitation  bathing  is  understood  to  be  complete;  as, 
frequent  bathing  is  essential  to  health;  we  speak  of  bathing 
the  face,  head,  or  hands,  though  never  of  a  iaee-bath,  head- 
bqth,  or  hand-bath.  In  science  and  the  arts,  though  objects 
may  be  cleansed  in  various  laths  the  process  is  spoken  of,  not 
as  bathing,  but  as  washing.  Lavation  and  laving  (like  the 
verb  "lave")  are  literary  or  poetic  words  denoting  the  flowing 
or  pouring  of  water  over  a  substance.  Ablution  is  an  elevated 
word,  not  frequent  in  common  speech,  denoting  a  washing, 
partial  or  complete,  or  in  many  cases  ceremonial;  as,  the 
ablution  required  of  Mohammedans  before  each  of  the  Ave 
daily  prayers;  in  ordinary  life  to  say  that  one  who  is  wasliing 
his  face  and  hands  is  "performing  his  ablutions'^  would  be 
viewed  as  affectation.  Cleansing  and  purification  are  more 
extensive  in  meaning  than  any  of  the  above-mentioned  words; 
they  may  be  effected  by  washing,  ablution,  etc.,  but  also  by 
many  other  means,  as,  the  cleansing  of  the  system  by  medica- 
tion, the  purification  of  the  air  by  ventilation,  the  purification 
of  society  by  moral  influences,  the  purification  of  the  church 
by  discipline,  the  cleansing  of  the  plague-smitten  portion  of 
London  by  the  Great  Fire,  or  the  like.  Cleaning  may  be  by 
sweeping,  dusting,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  washing;  yacuum-cleaning 
is  for  many  purjioses  preferred  to  any  other  process.  Cleans- 
ing is  a  strong  Anglo-Saxon  term,  implying  some  defilement  to 
be  removed,  which  may  not  be  noticeably  the  case  in  washing. 


11 


ablution 
abolish 


bathing,  or  ablution;  a  guest  washes  his  hands  before  dinnef 
with  no  conscious  thought  of  cleansing,  but  a  surgeon  would 
not  think  that  ordinary  washing  of  his  hands  was  sufficient 
cleansing  after  an  operation.     Compare  cleanse. 

ANTONYMS  t 


befoulixur 

besmearing 

besmlrchlne 

contaminaUnsf 

contamination 


defilement 

defiling 

polluting 

pollution 

smearing 


smirching 

stain 

sou 

staining 

soiling 

taint 

sollure 

tainting 

STNONTMSt 

abjnration 
abstinenoe 


ABNEGATION 

denial  rejootion 

disallo^vanoe      rennnoiation 


saorifioe 
■nrrender 


Abnegation  in  the  older  use  often  meant  denial;  as,  the  abne- 
gation of  a  heretical  doctrine ;  it  is  now  of tenest  used  of  denial 
to  oneself,  a  putting  away  from  thought  and  will,  and,  in  its 
fullest  reach,  from  desire.  Renunciation  may  be  external;  as, 
renunciation  of  dower;  abnegation  is  internal,  an  act  of  the 
soul. 

Difficulty,  abnegation,  martyrdom,  death,  are  the  allurements  that  act  on 
the  heart  of  man. 

Cablylb    Heroes   and   Hero -Worship,   lect.    ii. 

Surrender  may  be  forced;  rentmciation,  reluctant;  abnega- 
tion is  free  and  willing.     See  abshnence;  self-abnegation. 

ANTONYMS  I  ^ 


assertion 
claim 


demand 
enforcement 


erjoyment 
indulgence 


insistence 
license 


STNONTMSt 

abate 

abrogate 

annlbilate 

annnl 

destroy 

end 


ABOLISH 


eradicate 

exterminate 

extirpate 

nnlUfy 

obliterate 

overthro'w 


prohibit 

remove 

repeal 

reverse 

revoke 

set  aside 


■tamp  oat 

■nbvert 

■npplant 

suppress 

terminate 


Abolish,  to  do  away  with,  bring  absolutely  to  an  end,  especial- 
ly as  sometliing  hostile,  hindering,  or  harmful,  was  formerly 
used  of  persons  and  material  objects,  a  usaje  now  obsolete  ex- 
cept in  poeti-y  or  highly  figurative  speech.  Abolish  is  now  used 
of  institutions,  customs,  and  conditions,  especially  those  wide- 


spread  and  long  emsting;  as,  to  abolish  slavery,  ignorance, 
inUmperance,  jioverty,  A  building  that  is  burned  to  the  ground 
is  said  to  be  destroyed  by  Hro.  Annihilate,  as  a  philosophical 
t«rm,  signifies  to  put  absolut«!y  out  of  existeuce.  As  far  as 
onr  knon'ledge  got'S,  mutter  is  never  annihilated,  but  only 
(.■hanges  its  form.  Some  believe  that  the  wicked  will  be  anni- 
hilated. Abolish  b  not  said  of  laws.  There  we  use  repeal, 
abrogate,  nullify,  ele.;  repeal  by  the  enacting  body,  nullify  by 
revolutionary  proeeeilings ;  a  later  statute  abrogates,  without 
formally  repealing,  any  earlier  law  with  which  it  conflicts.  An 
appellate  court  may  reverse  or  set  aside  the  decision  of  an  in- 
ferior court.  Overthrow  may  be  used  in  either  a  good  or  a 
bad  sense;  suppress  is  commonly  in  a  good,  subvert  always  in 
a  bad,  sense:  as.  to  subvert  onr  lihei'ties;  to  suppress  u  re- 
bellion. The  law  prohibits  what  may  uever  have  existed;  it 
aholishea  an  existing  e\T].  We  uiiufe  a 
conlroversy.  Compare  cancel;  demoush 
AKTOITTMSt 
authorlie  cslabllab  relnstu 


terminate  n 


con  arm 


repair 


SYNONYMS! 


ABOMINATION 


diaenst  lalqnitr 

evil  nnlmnoe 

exeoratloB  oSenie 


wickedness 


4 


Abnminaliim  tfnmi  llic  1..  ah  umru,  a  \\m\^  of  ill  omen)  was 
originally  applied  tu  anylhiiij,'  held  in  religimw  or  ceremonial 
averrion  or  abhorrence;  ns,  "The  things  which  are  highly 
esteemed  among  men  an*  abnmiaalion  in  the  eight  of  God." 
huke  xvi,  15.  The  word  is  oflener  applied  to  the  object  of  such 
aversion  or  abhorrfHce  Ihiui  tn  the  Slate  of  mind  that  so  re- 
gards it;  in  corornon  use  abomination  siguifiea  somethiDg  very 
much  disliked  or  loathed,  or  that  drscrres  to  he.  Choice  tooi 
may  be  an  object  of  ar^r»ir>n  and  disgttat  to  a  sick  person ;  rile 
food  woald  be  on  abomination.  A  load  i#  lo  many  an  object  of 
tltB/ftut;  a  foul  .-M-wi-r  id  tin  abominaiinn.     Xf  applied  lo  crimes. 


13  abomination 

_______^__________ abridgnient 

abominati(m  is  used  of  such  as  are  especially  brutal,  shameful, 
or  revoltmg;  theft  is  an  offame;  infanticide  is  an  abomination. 

ANTONTMtt 

afFection  blessing  enjoyment  Joy 

apiyreclatlon  delight  esteem  satisfaction 

approval  desire  l^atiflcatlon  treat 
benaflt 


ABOUND 


STNONTMSf 


flonrish  overflo'W  stream  ■'well 

flow^  prevail  sw^arm  teem 

Injcnriate  revel 

To  abound  (from  L.  ahundo,  from  ah,  from,  and  unda, 
wave)  signifies  to  overflow,  to  exist,  possess,  or  produce  in  gen- 
erous surplus  beyond  demand  or  need;  to  be  abundant;  luxuri- 
ant, numerous,  plenteous,  or  plentiful,  or  to  possess,  produce, 
or  furnish  in  profusion.    See  plentiful. 

ANTONYMS  t 

be  deficient  be  lacking  fall  need 

be  destitute  be  wanting  lack  want 


ABRIDGMENT 

STNONTMSf 

abbreviation         compend  epiton&e         anrnmary 

abstract  oompendinni  outline  synopids 

analysis  digest 

An  abridgment  gives  the  most  important  portions  of  a  work 
substantially  as  they  stand.  An  outline  or  synopsis  is  a  kind  of 
sketch  closely  following  the  plan.  An  abstract  or  digest  is  an 
independent  statement  of  what  the  book  contains.  An  analysis 
draws  out  the  chief  thoughts  or  arguments,  whether  expressed  or 
implied.  A  summary  is  the  most  condensed  statement  of  re- 
sults or  conclusions.  An  epitome,  compend,  or  compendium  is  a 
condensed  view  of  a  subject,  whether  derived  from  a  previous 
publication  or  not.  We  may  have  an  abridgment  of  a  diction- 
ary, but  not  an  analysis,  abstract,  digest,  or  summary.  We  may 
have  an  epitome  of  religion,  a  compendium  of  English  liter- 
ature, but  not  an  abridgment.     Compare  abbrevl^tion. 


mhMeotkd 
absolute 

* 
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STNONTMSf 

bolt 

conceal  oneself 

decamp 

depart 

disappear 

ilee 

ABSCOND 

Mde 
leave 
retire 
retreat 
run  away 
mn  olf 

slip  away 
steal  away 
steal  oflP 
take  oneself  off 
withdraw 

To  abscond  is  to  flee  and  hide  oneself  for  some  discreditable 
reason.  To  decamp,  literally  to  "break  camp,"  march  off, 
usually  signifies  to  depart  suddenly,  secretly,  or  unceremonious- 
ly, implying  danger  of  attack,  discovery,  restraint,  or  pursuit ; 
a  traveler  might  decamp  in  fear  of  lurking  robbers  or  enemies, 
or  soldiers  on  the  discovery  of  a  superior  force;  but,  as  good 
reasons  for  such  withdrawal  seldom  arise,  decamp  has,  on  the 
whole,  an  unfavorable  implication.  All  the  other  words  of  the 
list  may  have  favora^ble  meaning,  the  context  alone  determining 
whether  the  act  is  worthy  or  unworthy.  To  holt  is  to  start  off 
suddenly  at  full  speed  in  defiance  of  restraint,  like  a  frightened 
or  vicious  horse,  as  a  "bolt"  is  shot  from  a  bow  or  a  gun.  A 
student  leaves  home  for  college;  a  traveler  departs  on  his 
journey;  a  passer-by  disappears  in  the  crowd  (as  a  hunted 
thief  may  also  do) ;  a  prisoner  of  war  may  holt  from  his 
guards;  one  may  flee  for  good  or  bad  reason. 

When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  fiee  ye  into  another. 

Matt,  z,  23. 

V  slave  may  run  away  frgm  his  master,  run  off  from  a  planta- 
tion; a  public  man  may  hide  from  reporters,  or  a  criminal 
from  the  police;  one  may  retire  or  withdraw  from  observation 
for  good  reasons  or  bad ;  an  army  retires  or  retreats  from  an 
untenable  position  or  before  a  superior  force;  one  may  slip 
away  from  a  company  he  does  not  wish  to  break  up,  slip  awoy 
or  steal  away  from  a  sleeping  invalid,  whom  he  would  not  dis- 
turb, slip  away  denoting  merely  quietness^  steal  away  adding 
the  idea  of  something  furtive. 

ANTONTMSt 

appear  hold  one's  ^ound  reappear 

arrive  hold  one'R  place  remain 

be  present  present  oneself  stand  one's  ground 

come  into  view  put  in  an  appear*  stay 

emerge  ance 
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ABSOLUTE 

SYNONYMS  t 

arbitrary  compulsory  haughty  positive 

arrogant  controlling  imperatiTe  snpreme 

anthoritative  despotic  imperions  tyrannical 

autocratic  dictatorial  irresponsible  unconditional 

coercive  dogmatic  lordly  unconditioned 

commanding  domineering  overbearing  unequivocal 

compulsive  enacting  peremptory  unlimited 

In  the  strict  sense,  absolute,  free  from  all  limitation  or  con- 
trol, and  supreme,  superior  to  all,  can  not  properly  be  said  of 
any  being  except  the  divine.  Both  words  are  used,  however,  in 
a  modified  sense,  of  human  authorities;  absolute  then  signify- 
ing free  from  limitation  by  other  authority,  and  supreme  ex- 
alted over  all  other ;  as,  an  absolute  monarch,  the  supreme  court. 
Absolute,  in  this  use,  does  not  necessarily  carry  any  unfavorable 
sense,  but  as  absolute  power  in  human  hands  is  always  abused, 
the  unfavorable  meaning  predominates.  Autocratic  power 
knows  no  limits  outside  the  ruler's  self;  arbitrary  power,  none 
outside  the  ruler's  will  or  judgment,  arbitrary  carrying  the  im- 
plication of  wilfulness  and  capriciousness.  Despotic  is  com- 
monly applied  to  a  masterful  or  severe  use  of  power,  which 
is  expressed  more  decidedly  by  tyrannical.  Arbitrary  may  be 
used  in  a  good  sense;  as,  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names 
is  arbitrary;  but  the  bad  sense  is  the  prevailing  one;  as,  an 
arbitrary  proceeding.  Irresponsible  power  is  not  necessarily 
bad,  but  eminently  dangerous;  an  executor  or  trustee  should 
not  be  irresponsible;  an  irresponsible  ruler  is  likely  to  be 
tyrannical,  A  perfect  ruler  might  be  irresponsible  and  not 
tyrannical.  Authoritative  is  used  always  in  a  good  sense,  im- 
plying the  right  to  claim  authority;  imperative,  peremptory, 
and  positive  are. used  ordinarily  in  the  good  sense;  as  an 
authoritative  definition;  an  imperative  demand;  a  peremptory 
command;  positive  instructions;  imperious  signifies  assuming 
and  determined  to  command,  rigorously  requiring  obedience. 
An  imperious  demand  or  requirement  may  have  in  it  nothing 
offensive;  it  is  simply  one  that  resolutely  insists  upon  compli- 
ance, and  will  not  brook  refusal ;  an  arrogant  demand  is  offen- 
sive by  its  tone  of  superiority,  an  arbitrary  demand  by  its  un- 
reasonableness; an  imperious  disposition  is  liable  to  become 
arbitrary  and  arrogant,  A  person  of  an  independent  spirit  ii 
inclined  to  resent  an  imperious  manner  in  any  one,  especially  in 


absolve 
abstinence 
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one  whose  superiority  is  not  clearly  recognized.  Commanding 
is  always  used  in  a  good  sense ;  as,  a  commanding  appearance ; 
a  commanding  eminence.  Compare  dogmatic;  infinite;  per- 
fect. 


ANTOimfSt 

accountable 

complaisant 

compliant 

conditional 

constitutional 


contingent 

docile 

ductile 

gentle 

humble 


lenient 
limited 
lowly 
meek 


mild 

responsible 
submissive 
yielding 


STNONTMSt 

acqnlt 

clear 

disoliarge 


ABSOLVE 


ezoulpate 

exempt 

exonerate 


forgive 

free 

liberate 


pardon 
release 
set  free 


To  absolve,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  to  set  free  from  any  bond. 
One  may  be  absolved  from  a  promise  by  a  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  one  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  To  absolve 
from  sins  is  formally  to  remit  their  condemnation  and  penalty, 
regarded  as  a  bond  upon  the  soul.  "Almighty  God  .  .  . 
pardoneth  and  absolveih  all  those  who  truly  repent,  and  rm- 
feignedly  believe  his  holy  Gospel."  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Declar,  of  Absol.  To  acquit  of  sin  or  crime  is  to  free  from  the 
accusation  of  it,  pronouncing  one  guiltless  the  innocent  are 
rightfully  acquitted;  the  guilty  may  be  mercifully  absolved. 
Compare  pardon. 

ANTONTMSt 

accuse  compel 

bind  condemn 

charge  convict 


impeach 
inculpate 


obligate 
oblige 


PREPOSITIONS  I 

One  is  absolved  from  (rarely  of)  &  promise,  a  sin,  etc. 


SYNONYMCSi 

consunie 
drink  in 
drink  up 


ABSORB 


engross 
ezkanst 
imbibe 


snok  np 
swallow 
swallow  np 


take  la 
take  np 


A  fluid  that  is  absorbed  is  taken  up  into  the  mass  of  the  ab- 
sorbing body,  with  which  it  may  or  may  not  permanently  com- 
bine.    Wood  expands  when  it  absorbs  moisture,  iron  when  it 


X7  absolve 

abstinenoe 

absorbs  heat,  the  substance  remaining  perhaps  otherwise  sub- 
stantially unchanged;  quicklime,  when  it  absorbs  water,  be- 
comes a  new  substance  with  different  qualities,  hydrated  or 
slaked  lime.  A  substance  is  consumed  which  is  destructively 
appropriated  by  some  other  substance,  being,  or  agency,  so 
that  it  ceases  to  exist  or  to  be  recognized  as  existing  in  its 
original  condition;  fuel  is  consumed  in  the  fire,  food  in  the 
body;  consume  is  also  applied  to  whatever  is  removed  from 
the  market  for  individual  use;  as,  silk  and  woolen  goods  are 
consumed.  A  great  talker  engrosses  the  conversation.  A  cred- 
ulous person  swallows  the  most  preposterous  statement.  A  busy 
student  imbibes  or  drinks  in  knowledge;  he  is  absorbed  in  a 
subject  that  takes  his  whole  attention.  "I  only  postponed  it 
because  I  happened  to  get  absorbed  in  a  book."  Kane  Grinnell 
Exped.  ch.  43,  page  403.     [h.  1854.] 

ANTONTMSt 


cast  out 

distract 

give  up 

shoot  forth 

disgorge 

eject 

put  forth 

throw  oft 

disperse 

emit 

radiate 

vomit 

dissipate 

exude 

send  out 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

Plants  absorb  moisture  from  the  air;  the  student  is  absorbed 
in  thought;  nutriment  may  be  absorbed  into  the  system  through 
the  skin. 


ABSTINENCE 

STNONTMSt 

abstemiousneM    oontinenoe     moderation    self-restraint 
abstaining:  fasting  self-control    sobriety 

abstention  fmgality        self-denial     temperance 

Abstinence  from  food  commonly  signifies  going  without;  ab- 
stemiousness, partaking  moderately;  abstinence  may  be  for  a 
single  occasion,  abstemiousness  is  habitual  moderation.  Self- 
denial  is  giving  up  what  one  wishes ;  abstinence  may  be  refrain- 
ing from  what  one  does  not  desire.  Fasting  is  abstinence  from 
food  for^a  limited  time,  and  generally  for  religious  reasons. 
Sobriety  and  temperance  signify  maintaining  a  quiet,  even 
temper  by  moderate  indulgence  in  some  things,  complete  ab- 
stinence from  others.  We  speak  of  temperance  in  eating,  but 
of  abstinence  from  vice.  Total  abstinence  has  come  to  signify 
the  entire  abstaining  from  intoxicating  liquors. 


AlfTOKTMS: 

drunhetinesB  Kfeed 

Klutlooy  lnlo:<lcalloii 

PBBPOSITIONSi 

The  Degative  side  of  virtue  i 


aell-lndulgence 
abstiaence  from  vice. 


detach. 

dii  criminate 

diitingulib 


diitract 

divert 

elintinate 


oensuallty  _ 

,   _^ 

I  Vice.         ^^^H 

■teal  ^^H 

take  aw«r  | 

withdraw 


The  central  iden  oE  tcitli drawing  makes  ahutraci  in  pomroon 
speedi  a  e  up  hem  ism  for  appropriate  (unlawfully),  purloin, 
uteal.  In  mental  proresses  we  diacrimi«ate  between  objeuls  bv 
distinguishing  their  differenoes;  we  separate  some  one  element 
from  all  that  dues  not  neeessarily  belong  to  it,  abstract  it,  and 
view  it  alone.  We  may  separate  two  ideas,  and  hold  both  in 
miiid  in  comparison  or  contrast;  but  when  we  abstract  one  of 
them,  y/e  drop  the  other  out  of  tbought.  The  mind  is  abstracted 
when  it  is  withdrawn  from  all  other  subjeeta  and  ooneentrated 
Upon  one,  diverted  when  it  is  drawn  away  from  what  it  wonid 
or  should  attend  to  by  some  other  interest,  distracted  when  tlii? 
attention  is  divided  among  different  subjects,  so  that  it  eau  not 
be  given  properly  to  any.  The  trouble  with  the  distracted 
pci-son  is  that  he  b  not  lAatraxted.    Compare  discekn. 

AKTommsi 

add  conjoin  intrreise  alrenglhen 


PREPOSinONi 

Tbe  parse  may  be  abstracted  fri 
from  the  accidents;   a  book  into  t 


m  the  pocket;  the 
compcnd. 


ABSTRACTED 

SYNONTKSi 

•b«ent  heedless  liitlesa  preoecapied 

absent' minded       Inattentive       neeligeut       thoaghtleu 
abavrbsd  Indifferent        obUvions 

As  re^rds  mental  action,  absorbed,  abstraction,  and  preoecH- 
pifd  refer  to  ihe  cause,  absent  or  aluKtut-mindrd  in  the  effect. 
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alMtTMri 
absurd 


The  man  absorbed  in  one  thing  will  appear  absent  in  others.  A 
preoccupied  person  may  seem  listless  and  thoughtless,  but  the 
really  listless  and  thoughtless  liave  not  mental  energy  to  be  prs-' 
occupied.  The  absent-minded  man  is  obliviotAs  of  ordinary  mat- 
ters,  because  his  thoughts  are  elsewhere.  One  who  is  prgooot^ 
pied  is  intensely  busy  in  thought;  one  may  be  absent-minded 
either  through  intense  concentration  or  simply  through  inatten- 
tion, with  fitful  and  aimless  wandering  of  thought.    Compare 

ABSTRACT. 


ANTONYMS: 

alert 
attentive 


on  hand 
prompt 


ready 
thoughtful 


wide-awake 


ABSURD 

STNONTMSi 

anomalons     ill-oonsidered  Indiorons 

ill^Judeed  mistaken 

InoonoiusiTe  monstrous 

incorrect  nonsensical 

infatuated  paradoxical 

irrational  preposterous 


eliimerioal 

erroneous 

false 

foolish 

ill-advised 


ridiculous 

senseless 

stupid 

unreasonable 

wild 


That  is  absurd  which  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  rea- 
soning; as,  that  a  part  should  be  greater  than  the  whole  is  ab- 
surd, A  paradoxical  statement  appears  at  first  thought  contra- 
dictory or  absurd,  while  it  may  be  really  true.  Anything  is  ir- 
rational when  clearly  contrary  to  sound  reason,  foolish  when 
contrary  to  practical  good  sense,  silhf  when  petty  and  con- 
temptible  in  its  folly,  erroneous  when  containing  error  that 
vitiates  the  result,  unreasonable  when  there  seems  a  per\'erse 
bias  or  an  intent  to  go  wronj?.  Monstrous  and  preposterous  re- 
fer to  what  is  overwhelmingly  absurd;  as,  "0  monstrous  ! 
eleven  buckram  men  grown  out  of  two,"  Shakespeare  1  King 
Henry  IV,  act  ii,  sc.  4.  The  ridiculous  or  the  nonsensical  is 
worthy  only  to  be  laughed  at.  The  lunatic's  claim  to  be  a  king 
is  ridiculous;  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  are  nonsensical.  Com- 
pare INCONGRUOUS. 


ANTONYMS  t 

certain 

consistent 

demonstrable 

demonstrated 

established 

Incontestable 


i  neon  t  rovertlble 

indisputable 

indubitable 

infallible 

logical 


rational 
reasonable 
sa  gracious 
sensible 
sound 


substantial 

true 

undeniable 

unquestionable 

wise 


ABUSE 

1 

STICONTUS: 

1 

•KEHeve 

oppreaa 

revile 

dkUAgo 

npon 

peraecnte 

rnin 

def>m« 

U.Jnre 

perrept 

•Under 

defile 

m&klgu 

profane 

TictimUe 

desecTate 

maltreat 

prostitute 

vlllf; 

rail  at 

violate 

h*™'**" 

tDisoae 

ra  villi 

vituperate 

UlUM 

molest 

wrong 

^iiuse  oovers 

all  unreasonable 

or  improper  us 

e  or  treatment 

by  word  or  act.  A  tetiant  does  not  abvue  rented  pro[)erty  by 
"reasonable  wear."  though  that  may  dnma;/i-  the  property  and 
injure  its  sale;  tie  may  abwe  it  by  needless  defaeenieut  nr 
neglect.  It  is  possible  to  abiue  a  man  without  harming  bim,  us 
when  tbe  criminal  vituperateg  the  judge;  or  to  harm  a  man 
without  abusing  him,  as  when  the  witness  t«Ils  the  truth  abont 
the  criminal.  Dtfame.  mnlitrn.  rait  at,  revile,  slander,  vilify, 
and  vilupcrnte  are  used  always  in  a  bad  sense.  One  may  be 
justly  reprimi-hed.  To  impose  an  nr  to  viclimiie  one  is  to  injure 
him  by  abufinfi  his  eoufidence.  To  pergeeute  one  is  to  ill-trtat 
him  for  opinion's  sake,  commonly  for  religions  belief;  to  op- 
presn  is  generally  for  political  or  pecuniary  motives.  "Thou 
shnlt  not  oppress  an  hired  sen'ant  that  is  poor  aiid  needyi" 
Devt.  xxiv,  14.  Misemploy,  misusr,  and  pervert  are  eiimmonly 
applied  to  objects  rather  than  to  persons.  A  dissolute  youth 
miaemploys  his  time,  miiWiPt  his  money  and  opportunities, 
harm»  his  associates,  pervert*  his  talents,  wrongs  his  paj«nta 
ruins  himself,  abuses  every  pood  gift  of  Ood. 
AHTOITTHSt 

lipnefll  consider  Inud  .  regard 

cherish  eiloT  piulsu  shlald 


aliyaiii  deep  gait 

bktbos  depth  pit 

A  gulf  (from  Or.  kolphos,  bay)  is  primarily  a  wideeJtpanwa 
watvr,  partially  enclosed,  and  deHned  ns  hctwevn  a  bay  and  t 
sen  in  «xlenl,  but  used  with  a  wide  rau^  of  meaning;  as,  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  the  Gulf  of  Moaico.    The  word  is  than  applied 
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to  any  vast  and  deep  depression  on  the  earth's  surface  that 
seems  impassable  like  a  sea. 

A  ffvlf  profound  at  that  Serbonian  bog,     .     .     . 
Where  armiei  whole  have  sunk. 

Milton   Paradise  Lott  bk.  ii,  1.  698. 

In  figurative  or  poetic  use  gulf  is  variously  applied  as  to  that 
which  engulfs  or  overwhelms,  as  a  whirlpool  or  vast  ocean 
depth,  or  to  anything  that  widely  and  deeply  separates,  as  in 
thought,  feeling,  character,  or  relations. 

Between  ns  and  yon  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 

Luke    zvi,   26. 

An  abyss  (from  Gr.  a-,  without,  hyssos,  bottom)  is  primarily 
a  bottomless  gulf,  unmeasurable  and  unfathomable;  it  has  also 
come  to  denote  any  vast  or  inmieasurable  extent,  as  of  inter- 
stellar space,  without  reference  to  direction. 

And  in  the  abyss  of  brightness  dares  to  span 

The  sun's  broad  circle. 

Bbyant    The  Ages,  st.  8. 

The  pillared  firmament  and   all  the   spheres 
May    sink,   perchance,   in  the   long   lapse   of  years, 
Swallowed  in  night's  abyss. 

Abhaham  Colis  The  Mieroeosm. 

The  lowest  depths  of  ocean  are  called  "abyssal"  or  "abys- 
enal,"  "abyssal"  being  the  preferred  scientific  term;  as, 
"abyssal"  life,  or  "abyssal"  forms.  Abyss  is  figuratively  used 
to  denote  what  is  profound  and  seemingly  unfathomable  in 
thought;  as,  an  abyss  of  metaphysical  disputation;  an  abyss 
of  ignorance,  degradation,  or  infamy.  The  limitless  space 
anciently  supposed  to  be  empty  or  full  of  formless  matter  in 
a  state  of  chaos  was  known  as  the  abyss  or  the  void,  void  sig- 
nifying empty  space. 

Who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet, 
The  dark,  nnbottomed,  infinite  abyss. 

Milton   Paradise  Lost   bk.  ii,  1.  404. 

Abysm  is  an  archaic  or  poetic  equivalent  of  abyss. 

In  the  storm-hid  abysm  of  ghostly  darkness. 

Joaquin  Millxb   Ina  so.  2,  st.  4. 

Pit  is  used  with  the  definite  article  to  signify  the  grave,  the 
"bottomless  pit,"  hades,  gehenna,  inferno,  or  hell,  and  in  this 
sense  only  is  a  synonym  of  abyss. 

We  saw  also  there  the  Hobgoblins,  Satyrs,  and  Dragons  of  the  pit. 

BUNTAN    Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.   131. 


Bathos  (from  Gr.  bathos,  depth)  has  in  English  use  an  op- 
probrious sense,  denoiing  especially  a  sudden  descent  from  the 
elevated  or  the  sublime  to  the  fommonplace  or  ridiculous;  so 
we  speak  of  a  bathos  of  stupidity  or  insipidity;  the  word  is 
similarly  applied  to  sharp  descent  iu  position  or  fortune. 

How  meoDly  hBi  he  c'nied  lili  inflated  career  I      What  a  lample  Ot  tb« 
Tbuuab  jErrsESOif    Writinet    It.  S40, 

A  bathos  is  not  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  being  called  an 
abyss.     Compare  chasu. 
AITTONTMS: 


ACADEMIC  ^H 

ACADEMICAL  ^H 

SYWONTMSi  ^^ 

booklsli  learned  Platonlo  ipeciiIatlTe 

cullcgiate  lettered  FiBtoalatio  tbeoretie 

sonveutlonal  literary  acbotarly  theoretical 

formal  pedantic  icliolBatic 

Academic  or  aeademicaX,  collegiate,  lilerartf,  learned,  scholar- 
ly, and  theoretic  or  theoreticat.  all  have  good  use  as  denoting 
what  pertains  to  nn  academy  or  a  rolleg*,  to  learning,  litera- 
ture, sound  schotarsliip,  or  we]  I -considered  theory.  As  applied 
to  a  college  or  university,  tlie  academical  department  is  tecb- 
ntcally  that  whirh  is  concerned  with  classical,  mathematical,  or 
general  jiteraiy  studies  as  distinguished  from  the  professional 
and  scientific  departments.  In  literary  iiae.  Academic  is  used 
of  the  Academy  of  Plato  at  Athens,  hence  of  Flato  or  his  fol- 
lowers, or  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Formal,  too,  has  ex- 
cellent use,  denoting  that  which  is  done  in  nccordaiice  with 
proper  and  usual  forms,  carryings  (he  weight  and  authority  of 
what  is  established  and  recognized;  as,  a  formal  letter  (die- 
tingtiisbed  from  a  memorandum  or  from  an  offhand  or  familiaT 
nota),  a  formal  notiflcntion  or  BUimnona.  Conventional  may 
denote  a  proper  and  desirable  conformity  with  conventions  at 
usages,  as  of  ^ond  society.  But  academic  or  acadtmieal.  etm- 
ventiona!,  formal,  and  theoretic  iir  thforetieal  may  have  distinct- 
ly unfavorable  lue,  implying  the  sacrifice  of  more  important 
considerations  to  th(i«e  thus  designated.     A  question  or  diaen§- 
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fflon  which  is  wholly  or  merely  academical  is  one  which  the 
schools  may  consider,  but  which  has  no  bearing  upon  direct 
practical  work  or  results.    Conventional  politeness  may  go  no 
deeper  than  compliance  with  accepted  usages.    A  formal  com- 
pliment or  prayer  lacks  heartiness  or  sincerity.  A  theoretical  or 
speculative  scheme  is  one  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  checked 
or  tested  by  practise.    Scholarly  has  only  a  good  sense,  as  de- 
noting that  which  pertains  to  or  befits  one  worthy  to  be  called 
a  scholar;   scholastic  may  have  similar  use,  but  oftener  refers 
to  the  intricate  and  unprofitable  disputations  of  the  medieval 
schoolmen;  as,  scholastic  subtleties  or  technicalities.    Pedantic, 
making  a  needless  or  concerted  parade  of  learning,  is  always 
unfavorable  in  meaning,  while  bookish  is  somewhat  deprecia- 
tory, implying  more  connection  with  books  than  with  men  or 
with  practical  affairs. 

ANTONTMSt 

commonplace       mattersof^course      plain  unlnstructed 

common-sense    mattersof^fact  practical  unreasoned 


everyday  obvious  simple  unstudied 

Irnorant 

Illiterate 


lorant  ordinary  straightforward     untaught 


ACCESSORY 

STNONTMSt 

abetter  or  abettor  associate  oompanion  benobman 

aecomplioe  attendant  confederate  participator 

ally  coadjntor  follower  partner 

Mutant  colleagne  belper  retainer 

Colleague  is  used  always  in  a  good  sense,  associate  and  oo- 
adjidor  generally  so;  ally,  assistant,  associate,  attendant,  com^ 
panion,  helper,  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense;  abetter,  ac- 
cessory, accomplice,  confederate,  almost  always  in  a  bad  sense. 
Ally  is  oftenest  used  of  national  and  military  matters,  or  of 
some  other  connection  regarded  as  great  and  important;    as, 
allies  of  despotism.     Colleague  is  applied  to  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical connections;  members  of  Congress  from  the  same  State 
are  colleagues,  even  though  they  may  be  bitter  opponents  polit- 
ically and  personally.     An  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  near  in  rank  to  the  Chief  Justice.    A  surgeon's  assist- 
ant is  a  physician  or  medical  student  who  shares  in  the  treat- 
ment and  care  of  patients;    a  surgeon's  attendant  is  one  who 
rolls  bandages  and  the  like.    Follower,  henchman,  retainer  are 
persons  especially  devoted  to  a  chief,  and  generally  bound  to 


M 


ft-.flr*  -,7  T.*^iVi»i"r.  ff»ft-  -.r  Twis^    P 


>..*.  ^r,r:.r:.or.  \kif,  an  4^«4^'>ry  isriSes  a  pcioafML  asd  em  not 

i'l*,  ^f;:r\t^trA  ^.r,*X\  aft^tr  tie  e«:E.TKc«:  of  «fc*  pnaapal;  the 
fUA^/mpU/A  ',r  ah^tt^/f  ^ati  be  «KiT&rt«<i  as  a  pcxaapoL  J-ccoai- 
/,/i^.^  *ry3  aK^Jtof  havfr  r.earij  the  sazce  trifg^frg.  but  tbe 
;<  v-.^  ;x,fi'i.Ar,  trie  Utr^  more  distinedv  tbe  !« 

AWTomntSs 


*yj  ■/«!  ft^f/ 

' '/;,'- :r.An/l*rr 

fiistisatoi 

tit.*Aic*ft..n* 

*-r.err»7 

Icad«r 

tf»t*ri>/tr 

U*^, 

oi>poiiciit 

':M*f 

U\Tn\*iT^r 

Mnderer 

FRBPOSITIOJrSt 

An  W't't'/^'^try  to  the  crime:  before  or  a/l^r  the  fact;  the  ae- 
t'*'.^^tntA  of  a  figure  m  a  painting. 


ACCIDENT 

AYNOlfYMAt 

nilrfintnrfi  contliiK^iicj  happeninc  aUafortwrne 

riilfimltjr  disaster  hasard  atiskap 

AiisttfiUjr  fortnltj  Inoident  poasibllilj 

nhfiiiAe  hap  mlaadvcntnre 

An  ftrrldf'tit  JH  lliat  wliirh  happens  without  any  one's  direct 
ttihiiliori ;  11  rUanrr  t)i;it  wliich  happens  without  any  known 
riiiitii'.  ir  thf  flin'f't  cniisf*  of  n  railroad  accident  is  known,  we 
niii  not  fiill  it  n  rhatvr.  To  th<>  thoist  there  is,  in  strictness,  no 
ifmmr,  nil  tliiiitrH  hciiii^  hy  divine  ransation  and  control;  bat 
rlmmr  i't  sp(»li<'ri  ai'  wlicn*  no  special  cause  is  manifest:  "By 
I'Iniurr  (Imto  riinu'  ihiwn  a  certain  priest  that  way,"  Luke  z,  31. 
W'f  run  }.\irii\{  of  n  j^arne  of  chancr,  but  not  of  a  game  of  acci^ 
ft t  fit.  An  inridrut  is  \  icwod  as  opcurrinpT  in  the  regular  course 
of  thinirw,  hut  siiljordinato  to  the  main  purpose,  or  aside  from 
the  main  di'sifu.  Fortune  is  the  result  of  inscrutable  controlling 
TorreM.  Fnrtuuo  and  chatirr  are  nearly  equivalent,  but  chance 
ran  be  uned  of  hiunan  effort  and  endeavor  as  fortune  can  not 
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acquaintance 

be;  we  say  ''he  has  a  chance  of  success/'  or  ''there  is  one 
chance  in  a  thousand/'  where  we  could  not  substitute  fortune; 
as  personified.  Fortune  is  regarded  as  having  a  fitful  purpose, 
Chance  as  purposeless;  we  speak  of  fickle  Fortune,  blind 
Chance;  "Fortune  favors  the  brave."  The  slaughter  of  men 
is  an  incident  of  battle;  unexpected  defeat,  the  fortune  of 
war.  Since  the  unintended  is  often  the  undesirable,  accident 
tends  to  signify  some  calamity  or  disaster,  unless  the  contrary 
is  expressed,  as  when  we  say  a  fortunate  or  happy  accident. 
An  adventure  is  that  which  may  turn  out  ill,  a  misadventure 
that  which  does  turn  out  ill.  A  slight  disturbing  accident  is  a 
mishap.    Compare  event;  hazard. 

ANTONYMS: 

appointment     decree  intention    ordainment     preparation 

calculation        fate  law  ordinance        provision 

certainty  foreordination     necessity    plan  purpose 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The  accident  of  birth;  an  accident  to  the  machinery. 


ACQUAINTANCE 

SYNONYMS: 

asfooiatioB  ezperienoe       fellowiliip      intimaoj 

oompanioBiliip       familiarity      friendship       knowledge 

Acquaintance  between  persons  supposes  that  each  knows  the 
other ;  we  may  know  a  public  man  by  his  writings  or  speeches, 
and  by  sight,  but  can  not  claim  acquaintance  unless  he  person- 
ally knows  us.  There  may  be  pleasant  acquaintance  with  little 
companionship;  and  conversely,  much  companionship  with  lit- 
tle acquaintance,  as  between  busy  clerks  at  adjoining  desks.  So 
there  may  be  association  in  business  without  intimacy  or  friend- 
ship. Acquaintance  admits  of  many  degrees,  from  a  slight  or 
passing  to  a  familiar  or  intimate  acquaintance;  but  acquain- 
tance unmodified  commonly  signifies  less  than  familiarity  or 
intimacy.  As  regards  persons,  familiarity  is  becoming  re- 
stricted to  the  undesirable  sense,  as  in  the  proverb,  ''Familiar- 
ity  breeds  contempt;"  hence,  in  personal  relations,  the  word 
intimacy,  which  refers  to  mutual  knowledge  of  thought  and 
feeling,  is  now  uniformly  preferred.  Friendship  includes  ac- 
quaintance with  some  degree  of  intimacy,  and  ordinarily  com- 
panionship, though  in  a  wider  sense  friendship  may  exist  be- 


tween  those  who  have  never  mei,  but  know  each  other  only  by 
word  and  deed.  Acquaintance  does  not  involve  friendship,  tot 
one  may  be  well  acquainted  with  nn  enemy.  Fellnwshp  in- 
volves Dot  merely  acqaatntaace  and  companionship,  but  sym- 
pathy as  well.  There  may  be  mucli  friendship  without  moph 
fellowship,  as  between  those  whose  homes  or  pursuits  are  far 
apart.  There  may  be  pleasant  ftUowahip  whicli  does  not  reach 
the  folness  of  friendship.  Compare  attachment;  Pkiend- 
tiiHip;  lom:.  As  regards  sttidies,  parsnits,  etc.,  acquaintance 
is  less  than  familiarity,  which  supjioses  minute  knowledge  of 
particulars,  arising  often  from  lon^  experience  or  association. 

AirromTMSi 

Ignorance  IgnorliiB  Inexperience 

FREFOSITIONB: 

Acquaintance  with  a  subject;    of  one  pei-soo  with  another; 
belueen   persons.  ^^ 


unfamlllarlly 


ACRIMONY 

SYNONYMS: 

aoerblty  bardineHi  icTerlt 

kiperitjr  maUgnll)'  abarpn 

bittern  e»«  moroaeiieiB  iDaroe 


nnUndneia 
vimlenoe 


Acerbity  is  a  tharpnenn.  with  a  touch  of  hitternesSf  which 
mjiy  arise  from  momentary  annoyance  or  habitual  impatience; 
asperity  is  keener  and  more  pronounced,  denoting  distinct  Irri- 
tulion  or  veicalion;  in  epeecb  asperity  is  often  mauil'ested  by  the 
tone  of  voice  rather  than  by  the  words  that  are  spoken.  Aeri- 
mon;t  in  speech  or  lem|>er  is  like  a  rorrosive  acid;  it  springs 
from  settled  character  or  deeply  rooted  feeling  of  aveision  or 
iinkindnesa.  One  might  speak  with  momentary  aaperili/  to  his 
chiM.  but  not  with  nmrnony,  unless  estrangement  had  begun. 
Malignity  ia  (lie  eslreme  of  si-ttled  ill  intent;  viTulcnce  is  ati 
eiivenuDied  hoslUity,  Virulence  of  speech  ia  a  quality  in  lau- 
pna?e  thdt  makes  the  lanzua^e  seem  as  if  exuding  poison. 
ViriHenee  is  outspoken;  tnaliijnitv  may  be  covered  with  smooth 
and  courteous  phrase.  We  say  intense  virulence,  deep  malig- 
nitii.  Scveritu  is  always  painful,  and  may  be  terrible,  but 
carries  ordinarily  the  implication,  true  or  false,  of  justice. 
Corapare  (xnwi:  bttteb;  exthttv 
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aet 

AKTOHTMS: 

amiability  geDtlAness  kindness  smoothness 

courtesy  good  nature  nUldness  sweetness 


ACT,*. 

SYNONTMSt 

aceomplislimeBt  doins  exploit  performanoe 

aohleTement  effeot  feat  proeeedins 

action  ezeovtioia  motion  transaction 

consummation  exercise  moTcment  work 

deed  exertion  operation 

An  (tct  is  strictly  and  originally  something  accomplished  by 
an  exercise  of  power,  in  which  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  deed 
or  effect.  Action  is  a  doing.  Act  is,  therefore,  single^  individual, 
momentary;  action  a  complex  of  cwts,  or  a  process,  state,  or 
habit  of  exerting  power.  We  say  a  virtuous  act,  but  rather  a 
virtuous  course  of  action.  We  speak  of  action  of  an  acid  upon 
a  metal,  not  of  its  act.  Act  is  used,  also,  for  the  simple  exer- 
tion of  power;  as,  an  act  of  will.  In  this  sense  an  act  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  external  effect,  while  an  action  does. 
Morally,  the  act  of  murder  is  in  the  determination  to  kill; 
legally,  the  act  is  not  complete  without  the  striking  of  the  fatal 
blow.  Act  and  deed  axe  both  used  for  the  thing  done,  but  <ict 
refers  to  the  power  put  forth,  deed  to  the  result  accomplished; 
as,  a  voluntary  act,  a  bad  deed.  In  connection  with  other  words 
act  is  more  usually  qualified  by  the  use  of  another  noun,  action 
by  an  adjective  preceding;  we  may  say  a  kind  act,  though 
oftener  an  act  of  kindness,  but  only  a  kind  action,  not  an 
action  of  kindness.  As  between  act  and  deed,  deed  is  common- 
ly used  of  great,  notable,  and  impressive  acts,  as  are  achieve- 
ment, exploit,  and  feat. 

Weatua:  We  IWe  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths. 

Bailet  Featus,  A  Country  Town,  sc  7. 

A  feat  exhibits  strength,  skill,  personal  power,  whether  mental 
or  physical,  especially  the  latter;  as,  a  feat  of  arms,  a  feat  of 
memory.  An  exploit  is  a  conspicuous  or  glorious  deed,  involv- 
ing valor  or  heroism,  usually  combined  with  strength,  skill, 
loftiness  of  thought,  and  readiness  of  resource;  an  achievement 
is  the  doing  of  something  great  and  noteworthy;  an  exploit  is 
brilliant,  but  its  effect  may  be  transient;  an  achievement  is 
solid,   and  its  effect  enduring.    Aet  and  action  are  both  in  con- 


aotiTe 
adapt 
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trait  to  all  that  is  merely  passive  and  receptive.    The  in  tensest 
action  is  easier  than  passive  endurance. 

▲irroNYMSs 


OMsatlon  Immobility 

d«liberatloti        inaction 
codurance  inactivity 

*  la  philotbplilc  senM. 


inertia 
passion  * 
QuiMceno* 


quiet 

repose 

raat 


sulTerlni 
suspension 
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SYNONYMS: 

acile 

alert 

brisk 

bnstlins 

busj 

dilieent 


ACTIVE 


enersetio 

expeditions 

indvstrions 

lively 

mobile 

nimble 


offioiovs 

prompt 

qniok 

ready 

restless 


sprightly 
spry 
snpple 
▼igorons 
wide  awake 


Active  refers  to  both  quickness  and  constancy  of  action;  in 
the  former  sense  it  is  allied  with  agile,  alert,  brisk,  etc.;  in  the 
latter,  with  busy,  diligent,  industrious.  The  active  love  em- 
ployment, the  busy  are  actually  employ  d,  the  diligent  and  the 
industrious  are  habitually  busy.  The  restless  are  active  from 
inability  to  keep  quiet;  their  activity  may  be  without  pur|:)ose, 
or  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  purpose  contemplated.  The 
officious  are  undesirably  active  in  the  affairs  of  others.  Com- 
pare alert; 


alive; 


MEDDLESOME. 


ANTONYMS: 

dull 

heavy 

idle 


inactive 
indolent 
inert 


lazy 

quiescent 

quiet 


slow 

slufffflsh 

stupid 


PREPOSITIONS  I 

Active  in  work,  in  a  cause;  for  an  object,  as  for  justice; 
with  persons  or  instrumentalities;  about  something,  as  about 
other  people's  business. 


ACUMEN 

SYNONYMS  I 

aouteness  insiglit  perspioaoity      sharpness 

cleTerness  keenness  sagacity  shrewdness 

disoemment      penetration 

Sharpness,  acuteness,  and  insight,  however  keen,  and  pene^ 
tralion,  however  deep,  fall  short  of  the  meaning  of  acumen, 
•which  implies  also  ability  to  use  these  qualities  to  advantage. 
There  are  persons  of  keen  insight  and  great  penetration  tt 
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whom  these  powers  are  practically  useless.  Acumen  is  sharp- 
ness to  some  purpose,  and  belongs  to  a  mind  that  is  compre- 
hensive as  well  as  keen.  Cleverness  is  a  practical  aptitude  for 
study  or  learning.  Insight  and  discernment  are  applied  often 
est  to  the  judgment  of  character;  penetration  and  perspicacity 
to  other  subjects  of  knowledge.  Sagacity  is  an  uncultured  skill 
in  using  quick  perceptions  for  a  desired  end,  generally  in  prac- 
tical affairs;  acumen  may  increase  with  study,  and  applies  to 
the  most  erudite  matters.  Shrewdness  is  keenness  or  sagacity^ 
often  with  a  somewhat  evil  bias,  as  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  duller  intellects.  Perspicacity  is  the  power  to  see  clearly 
through  that  which  is  difficult  or  involved.  We  speak  of  the 
acuteness  of  an  observer  or  a  reasoner,  the  insight  and  discern- 
ment of  a  student,  a  clergyman,  or  a  merchant,  the  sagacity 
of  a  hound,  the  keenness  of  a  debater,  the  shrewdness  of  a 
usurer,  the  penetration,  perspicacity,  and  acumen  of  a 
philosopher. 

ANTONYMS: 

bluntness  dulness  obtuseness  stupidity 


ADAPT 

STNONTMS: 

aooommodate  oonform  put  in  place     net  right 

adjnst  fit  (fix)  put  right  let  to  riglitf 

apply  put  in  order    put  to  riglitf  euit 


To  fit  is,  in  this  connection,  to  make  one  thing  or  part  cor- 
respond to  some  other,  generally  with  the  idea  of  antecedent 
shaping;  as,  to  fit  a  garment  to  the  form;  to  fit  a.  key  to  a 
lock;  in  its  application  to  persons  it  signifies  to  give  the 
knowledge  or  training  or  develop  the  qualities  needed  to  meet 
certain  requirements ;  as,  to  fit  a  student  for  college.  Conform 
(from  L.  conn,  with,  together,  +  forma,  form)  is  originally  to 
make  like  in  form ;  in  physical  use  it  often  denotes  an  extensive 
and  gradual  process;  as,  the  glacier  conforms  itself  to  the 
shape  of  ground  on  which  it  rests  or  over  which  it  passes;  in 
its  more  frequent  figurative  use  it  signifies  commonly  to  accord 
an  external  agreement  without  reference  to  one's  personal  views 
or  feelings;  as,  to  conform  one's  conduct  to  the  customs  of 
society;  James  I.  said  of  the  Puritans: 
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>dapt 

I  win  make  them  conform  or  I  win  harry  them  ont  of  the  land. 
Gbsbk  History  of  tho  EngUsh  PoopU  vol.  yi,  bk.  vii,  ch.  3,  p.  250. 

[r.  *  w.  00.] 

To  adjust  (originally,  to  make  right)  is  to  place  one  thing 
or  part  in  suitable  relation  to  some  other  or  others,  as  for 
stability,  suitable  or  harmonious  action,  or  the  like ;  the  parts 
of  a  watch,  fitted  to  each  other  by  their  original  construction, 
must  be  adjusted  by  the  watchmaker  who  assembles  them;  the 
mechanism  of  a  typewriter  must  be  adjusted  for  alignment; 
if  the  parts  were  not  originally  properly  fitted,  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  adjust  them ;  adjust  always  implies  some  inherent 
fitness;  this  is  true  even  in  metaphorical  use;  differences  or 
disputes  between  persons  are  adjusted  when  both  parties  agree 
to  waive  negligible  matters;  if  the  differences  are  fundamental, 
no  adjustment  is  possible;  Charles  Y.  vainly  tried  to  adjust 
the  dispute  between  the  Catholics  who  held  to  an  infallible 
church  and  the  Reformers  who  claimed  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  (See  compromise.)  Adapt  has  less  reference  to 
original  structure  than  fit,  and  more  suggestion  of  change  than 
adjust;  we  adjust  the  parts  of  a  machine  without  the  slightest 
alteration  of  their  structure;  we  adapt  the  machine  to  a  new 
use  by  some  minor  changes ;  the  eye  adapts  itself  to  differences 
of  light  or  vision  by  spontaneous  and  unconscious  changes  of 
convexity  or  the  dilation  or  contraction  of  the  pupil;  the 
human  constitution  adapts  itself  to  a  new  climate,  or  the  mind 
to  a  new  problem.  Adapt  and  adjust  in  such  use  are  often 
closely  synonymous,  yet  with  a  subtle  difference,  adjust  re- 
ferring more  to  the  mechanism,  adapt  to  the  result ;  we  adjust 
a  microscope  or  an  opera-glass,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  different 
eyes.  We  dramatize  a  novel  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  the  stage ; 
we  adjust  a  play  for  new  use  by  minor  changes;  the  play- 
wright adapts  an  English  play  for  the  American  stage.  To 
suit  (from  F.  suite,  ult.  from  L.  scquor,  follow)  is  to  make  or 
«o  be  conformable  or  appropriate  to,  accord  with,  befit;  as,  his 
figure  suits  the  part ;  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  suit  is  to  meet  the 
views,  wishes,  or  tastes  of,  plense,  satisfy;  as,  the  plan  tuits 
me.  Suit  ii  often  nearly  equivalent  to  fit  or  adapt,  but  seldom 
exactly  corresponds  to  them;  "The  pen  fits  my  hand"  might 
imply  that  the  sice  and  shape  of  the  pen  exactly  fill  my  natural 
grasp;  "the  pen  is  adapted  to  my  hand''  would  indicate  that 
its  constructior  and  general  qunlities  are  such  as  my  hand  re- 


adapt 

quires;  '^the  pen  suits  my  band"  is  more  comprehensive,  de* 
daring  that  the  qualities  of  the  pen  in  all  respects  meet  the 
demands  of  my  hand. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action. 

Shake&I'KABB    Hamlet    act  iii,  so.  2. 

Here  neither  fit  nor  adapt  could  be  substituted  without  loss, 
while  adjust  would  be  intolerable.  The  idea  of  a  pleasing  or 
satisfactory  result  largely  underlies  the  use  of  suit.  Accom- 
modate (ult.  from  L.  commodus,  fit,  suitable,  convenient)  is  in 
some  uses  nearly  synonymous  with  adapt,  adjust,  conform,  or 
fit,  but  generally  implies  some  concession,  yielding,  or  sacrifice; 
as,  to  accommodate  oneself  to  circumstances,  i,e.,  by  giving  up 
some  things  one  might  desire. 

Christ  will  never  iu:eommodcUe  his  morality  to  the  times. 

Adam  Clark  ChriHian  Theology  p.  118.  [p.  ah.] 

A  metallic  structure  must  be  able  to  accommodate  itself  to 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  material;  the  devise  by  which 
the  eye  adapts  itself  to  distance  is  called  the  accommodating 
apparatus.  In  the  secondary  uses,  the  idea  of  convenience  or  of 
concession  or  of  both,  usually  appears;  we  accommodate  a 
friend  with  a  loan  or  a  traveler  with  lodgings;  an  (Accommodate 
ing  person  seeks  others*  comfort  or  convenience,  often  at  more 
or  less  sacrifice  of  his  own ;  a  dispute  is  accommodated  by  mu- 
tual concessions.  (See  compromise).  Fix  (originally  to  fas- 
ten, make  firm;  see  attach)  :  is  used  colloquially  in  the  sense 
of  adapt,  adjust,  fit,  accommodate,  repair,  regulate,  put  in 
shape  or  in  order,  fit  out,  equip,  or  in  any  w^ay  put  in  suitable 
or  satisfactory  condition.  This  usage,  which  has  been  termed 
an  Americanism,  has  been  shown  to  have  existed  in  England 
from  early  times.  The  very  indefiniteness  of  the  expression,  as 
including  all  that  may  need  to  be  done,  in  whatever  way,  has 
rendered  it  widely  popular  in  America,  as  expressing,  with 
ezoeeding  convenience,  what  can  be  said  by  no  othtr  single 
word.    See  arrange. 

AirrONTMSi 

confound  dlsloln 

confuse  disjoint 

derange  dislocate 

disarrange  dismember 
discompose 


disorder 

misapply 

displace 
disturb 

mlsAt 

mis  Join 

Jumble 

misplace 

ADD 

STNONTHS: 

Bdjaia  append  enlarge 

ut&M  attach  extend  snbiol 

amplify  aUEinelit  Increate  ~ 

samez  oaat  np  Join  on 

To  add  is  to  increase  by  adjoining  or  uniting;  in  distinctin 
from  multiply,  wliinli  is  to  increase  by  repeating.  To  augment 
&  thing  is  to  increase  it  by  any  meane,  but  this  word  is  seldom 
nsed  directly  of  inalerial  objects;  we  do  not  augment  a  house, 
a  farm,  a  nation,  etc.  We  may  enlarge  a  house,  a  farm,  or  an 
empire,  extend  influence  or  dominion,  augment  riches,  power  or 
influence,  attach  or  aniitx  a  building  to  one  that  it  adjoins  or 
papers  to  the  document  they  refer  to,  annex  n  clanse  OT  a 
codicil,  alpjc  a  seal  or  a  mgiiature,  annex  a  territory,  attack 
a  condition  to  a  promise,  A  speaker  may  amplify  a  discoum 
by  a  ftiller  treatment  Ihroughout  than  was  ori^iiaily  planned, 
or  he  may  append  or  subjoin  certain  remarks  without  change 
of  what  has  gone  liefure.  We  nast  up  or  sum  up  an  account, 
though  add  up  and  moke  up  are  now  more  usual  expreseious. 
Compare  ATTAcn. 
AMTONTMS: 

ueiiucl  leaHen  lemdvtf  wlthdnw 

diminish 

PREPOSITION  I 

Other  items  are  to  be  added  'c>  tlic  account. 

ADDICTED 

8YNONYUS: 
abandoned  devoted  Elven  over 

■conitomed  dlspoied  given  np 

attaobed  given  habltnated 

One  is  addictrd  to  that  which  he  has  allowed  to  gain  a  si 
babittial.  aud  enduring:  hold  upon  action,  inclination, 
voluntary  lendeney,  as  to  a  habit  or  indulgence.  A  r 
accuetomed  lo  labor,  attached  to  his  profe^ion,  drvoted  to  Ii 
religion,  girun  lo  study  or  to  glnttnny  (in  the  bad  sense,  givtn 
over,  or  given  up,  is  a  stronger  and  more  hopeless  expression, 
M  is  ahandimed\.  One  inclined  to  luxury  way  become  habil- 
ualed  to  poverty.  One  is  wedded  In  that  which  has  bi>com«  • 
aecoud  nature;  aa,  one  is  wedded  lo  science  or  to  art.    Pnmt  it 
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ana 
addresa 


used  only  in  a  bad  sense,  and  generally  of  natural  tendencies; 
as,  our  hearts  are  prone  to  evil.  Abandoned  tells  of  the  ac- 
quired viciousness  of  one  who  has  given  himself  up  to  wicked- 
ness. Addicted  may  be  used  in  a  good,  but  more  frequently  a 
bad  sense;  as,  addicted  to  study;  addicted  to  drink.  Devoted 
is  used  chiefly  in  the  good  sense;  as,  a  mother's  devoted  affec- 
tion. 


ANTONYMS: 

averse  disinclined 

PREPOSITION: 

Addicted  to  vice. 


indisposed 


unaccustomed 


SYNONYMS: 

aoooft 

apostrophize 
appeal  to 


ADDRESS,  V. 


Apply  to 

approaoh 
oovrt 


greet 

hail 

salnte 


speak  to 
woo 


To  accost  is  to  speak  first,  to  friend  or  stranger,  generally 
with  a  view  to  opening  conversation ;  greet  is  not  so  distinctly 
limited,  since  one  may  return  another's  greeting;  greet  and  hail 
may  imply  but  a  passing  word;  greeting  may  be  altogether 
silent;  to  hail  is  to  greet  in  a  loud-voiced  and  commonly  hearty 
and  joyous  way,  as  appears  in  the  expression  "^ai7  fellow, 
well  met."  To  salute  is  to  greet  with  special  token  of  respect, 
as  a  soldier  his  commander.  To  apostrophize  is  to  solemnly 
address  some  person  or  personified  attribute  apart  from  the 
audience  to  whom  one  is  speaking;  as,  a  preacher  may  apos- 
trophize virtue,  the  saints  of  old,  or  even  the  Deity.  To  appeal 
or  apply  to  in  this  sense  is  to  address  formally  for  some  special 
purpose,  appeal  being  the  more  urgent  word.  Address  is 
slightly  more  formal  than  accost  or  greet,  though  it  may  often 
be  interchanged  with  them.  One  may  address  another  at  con- 
siderable length  or  in  writing;  he  accosts  orally  and  briefly. 
Compare  appeal. 

ANTONYMS: 


avoid 
cut 


elude 
ignore 


overlook 
pass 


pass  by 
shun 


PREPOSITIONS: 

Address  the  memorial  to  the  legislature;  the  president  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  an  eloquent  speech ;  he  addressed  an  in- 
truder with  indignation. 


•anerent 

ADDRESS,  n. 

STNONYMSt 

adroitnsM  diserstion  rnannsm  yeadl]i#0S 

eonrt«fl|r  inssnuity  politeness  t*ot 

dezterltj 

Address  is  that  indefinable  something  which  enables  a  man  to 
gain  his  object  without  seeming  exertion  or  contest,  and  gener- 
ally with  the  favor  and  approval  of  those  with  whom  he  deals. 
It  is  a  general  power  to  direct  to  the  matter  in  hand  whatever 
qualities  are  most  needed  for  it  at  the  moment.  It  includes 
adroitness  and  discretion  to  know  what  to  do  or  say  and  what 
to  avoid;  ingenuity  to  devise;  readiness  to  speak  or  act;  the 
dexterity  that  comes  of  practise;  and  tact,  which  is  the  power 
of  fine  touch  as  applied  to  human  character  and  feeling. 
Courtesy  and  politeness  are  indispensable  elements  of  good 
address.     Compare  poute;    speech. 

ANTONYMS: 


awkwariiness 

clumsiness 

ilhbreedins 

stupidity 

boorishness 

fatuity 

111  manners 

unmannerliness 

olownishness 

folly 

rudeness 

unwisdom 

PREPOSITIONS  I 

Address  in  dealing  with  opponents;  the  address  of  an  ae- 
complished  intriguer;   an  address  to  the  audience. 


ADEQUATE 

SYNONYMS  I 

able  oompetent  fittlBK  sulBoieat 

adapted  equal  qmUifled  suitable 

eapable  fit  satisfactory  suited 

eonuuensnrate  fitted 

Adequate,  commensurate,  and  sufficient  signify  equal  to  some 
given  occasion  or  work;  as,  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  expenses; 
an  adequate  remedy  for  the  disease.  Commensurate  is  the  more 
precise  and  learned  word,  signifying  that  which  exactly  meas- 
ures the  matter  in  question.  Adapted,  fit,  fitted,  suited,  and 
qualified  refer  to  the  qualities  which  match  or  suit  the  occasion. 
A  clergyman  may  have  strength  adequate  to  the  work  of  a  por- 
ter; but  that  would  not  be  a  fit  or  suitable  occupation  for  hinL 
Work  is  satisfactory  if  it  satisfies  those  for  whom  it  is  done, 
though  it  may  be  very  poor  work  judged  by  some  higher 
standard.    Qualified  refers  to  acquired  abilities;   competent  to 
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adherent 


insufficient 

unfit 

unsuitable 

poor 

unqualified 

useless 

unequal 

unsatisfactory 

worthless 

both  natural  and  acquired;  a  qualified  teacher  may  be  no 
longer  competent,  by  reason  of  ill  health.  Able  and  capable 
suggest  general  ability  and  reserved  power,  able  being  the 
higher  word  of  the  two.  An  able  man  will  do  something  well 
in  any  position.  A  capable  man  will  come  up  to  any  ordinary 
demand.  We  say  an  able  orator,  a  capable  accountant.  Com- 
pare adapt;   fit. 

ANTONYMS: 

disqualified 
inadequate 
Incompetent 
inferior 

VBEPOSmONSi 

Adequate  to  the  demand;  for  the  purpose. 


ADHERENT 

SYNONYMS  t 

aid  ally  disciple  partisan 

aider  backer  follower  supporter 

An  adherent  is  one  who  is  devoted  or  attached  to  a  person, 
party,  principle,  cause,  creed,  or  the  like.  One  may  be  an  aider 
and  supporter  of  a  party  or  church,  while  not  an  adherent  to  all 
its  doctrines  or  claims.  An  ally  is  more  independent  still,  as 
he  may  differ  on  every  point  except  the  specific  ground  of 
onion.  The  Allies  who  overthrew  Napoleon  were  united  only 
against  him.  Allies  are  regarded  as  equals;  adherents  and 
disciples  are  followers.  The  adherent  depends  more  on  his 
individual  judgment,  the  disciple  is  more  subject  to  command 
and  instruction;  thus  we  say  the  disciples  rather  than  the 
adherents  of  Christ.  Partisan  has  the  narrow  and  odious  sense 
of  adhesion  to  a  party,  right  or  wrong.  One  may  be  an  ad- 
herent or  supporter  of  a  party  and  not  a  partisan.  Backer  is 
a  sporting  and  theatrical  word,  personal  in  its  application, 
and  not  in  the  best  usage.    Compare  accessory. 

ANTONYMS! 

adversary  deserter  hater  reneffadu 

antagonist  enemy  opponent  traitor 

betrayer 

PREPOSITIONS  I 

Adherents  to  principle;  adherents  of  Luther. 


adhesive  3g 

admissible 

ADHESIVE 

SYNONYMS: 

ooliesiTe  gmnmy  sticky  Tiscons 

(Intinovs  stiokins  Tisoid 

Adhesive  is  the  scientific,  sticking  or  sticky  the  popular  word. 
That  which  is  (adhesive  tends  to  join  itself  to  the  surface  of  any 
other  body  with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact;  cohesive  ex- 
presses the  tendency  of  particles  of  the  same  substance  to  hold 
together.  Polished  plate  glass  is  not  adhesive,  but  such  plates 
packed  together  are  intensely  cohesive.  An  adhesive  plaster 
is  in  popular  language  a  s^tcfctw^-plaster.  Sticky  expresses 
a  more  limited,  and  generally  annojdng,  degree  of  the  same 
quality.  Glutinous,  gummy,  viscid,  and  viscous  are  applied 
to  semi-fluid  substances,  as  pitch  or  tar. 

ANTONYMS: 

free  inadhesive  loose  separable 

PREPOSITION: 

The  stiff,  wet  clay,  adhesive  to  the  foot,  impeded  progress. 

ADJACENT 

SYNONYMS: 

abnttii&K  borderins  oontignons  neigliboriBS 

adjoinins  olose  ooterminovs  next 

attaobed  oonterminous  near  nigh 
beside 

Adjacent  farms  may  not  be  connected;  if  adjoining,  they 
meet  at  the  boundary-line.  Conterminous  would  imply  that 
their  dimensions  were  exactly  equal  on  the  side  where  they 
adjoin.  Contiguous  may  be  used  for  either  adjacent  or  adjoin- 
ing. Abutting  refers  rather  to  the  end  of  one  building  or 
estate  than  to  the  neifrhborhood  of  another.  Buildings  may 
be  adjacent  or  adjoining  that  are  not  attached.  Near  is  a 
relative  word,  places  being  called  near  upon  the  railroad  which 
would  elsewhere  be  deemed  remote.  Neighboring  always  im- 
plies such  proximity  that  the  inhabitants  may  be  neighbors. 
Next  views  some  object  as  the  nearest  of  several  or  many; 
next  neighbor  implies  a  neighborhood. 

ANTONYMS: 

detached     disconnected     disjoined      distant      remote      separate 

PREPOSITION: 

The  farm  was  adjacent  to  (he  villngo. 
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kdmisfible 


reipeot 
revere 


venerate 
wonder 


ADMIRE 
SYNomrMSs 

adore  delight  in         extol 

applavd         enjoy  honor 

approve         esteem  love 

In  the  old  sense  of  wonder,  admire  is  practically  obsolete; 
the  word  now  expresses  a  delight  and  approval,  in  which  the 
element  of  wonder  unconsciously  mingles.  We  admire  beauty 
in  nature  and  art,  delight  in  the  innocent  happiness  of  chil- 
dren, enjoy  books  or  society,  a  walk  or  a  dinner.  We  ap- 
prove what  is  excellent,  applaud  heroic  deeds,  esteem  the 
good,  love  our  friends.  We  honor  and  respect  noble  character 
wherever  found;  we  revere  and  venerate  it  in  the  aged.  We 
extol  the  goodness  and  adore  the  majesty  and  power  of  God. 

ANTONTMS: 


abhor 
abominate 


contemn 
despise 


detest 
dislilce 


execrate 
haLe 


ridicule 
scorn 


PREPOSITION: 

Admire  at  may  still  very  rarely  be  found  in  the  old  sense  of 
wonder  at. 


passable 

permissible 

possible 


probable 

proper 

reasonable 


right 

suitable 

tolerable 


ADMISSIBLE 

SYNONTMS: 

allowable 

fair 

Jnst 

Allowable  and  permissible  are  distinguished  on  the  same 
basis  as  allow  and  permit.  See  allow.  As  between  allowable 
and  admissible,  that  is  allowable  which  may  be  considered  or 
done  without  active  objections,  opposition,  or  protest;  that  is 
admissible  which  may  be  fairly  or  reasonably  entertained  or 
considered;  admissible  is  the  stronger  term;  as,  an  allowable 
suggestion;  an  admissible  hypothesis.  Admissible  and  permis- 
sible divide  along  the  line  of  theory  and  action ;  that  is  admis- 
sible which  may  properly  be  considered;  that  is  permissible 
which  may  properly  be  done;  certain  evidence  in  a  case  may 
be  admissible;  a  postponement  of  trial  may  be  permissible,' 
admissible  has  more  of  the  passive,  permissible  of  the  active 
element;  a  statement  or  an  excuse  may  be  permissible  as  the 
act  of  one  who  makes  it,  admissible  if  its  qualities  are  such 
that  it  may  be  received  or  considered.     Tolerable  is  the  weak- 


tJtront 
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est  word  of  the  series,  denoting  that  which  may  be  accepted 
or  passed  over  by  a  certain  degree  of  forbearance;  aa,  a 
ioUrabls  explanation;  in  common  phraee,  tderable  signiJSeB 
moderately  good  or  agreeable,  and  no  more,  denoting  that 
which  just  misses  of  being  intolersble. 

ANTONYMS: 


absurd 
alien 
foreign 
illegitimate 


impertinent 
inadmissible 
inapposite 
Inapplicable 


irrelevant 
out  of  place 
unallowable 
unconnected 


unfair 

unsuitable 

u  nwarran  table 

unwarranted 


ADORN 


SYNONYMS  s 

beantifj 

bedeck 

deck 


decorate 
embelliflli 


Sild 


illnstrate 


To  emhellish  is  to  brighten  and  enliven  by  adding  something 
<hat  is  not  necessarily  or  very  closely  connected  with  that  to 
which  it  is  added;  to  illustrate  is  to  add  something  so  far  like 
In  kind  as  to  cast  a  side-light  upon  the  principal  matter.  An 
author  embellishes  his  narrative  with  fine  descriptions,  the 
artist  illtist rates  it  with  beautiful  engravings,  the  binder  gilds 
and  decorates  the  volume.  Garnish  is  on  a  lower  plane;  as, 
the  feast  was  garnished  with  flowers.  Deck  and  bedeck  are 
commonly  said  of  apparel;  as,  a  mother  bedecks  her  daughter 
with  silk  and  jewels.  To  adorn  and  to  ornament  alike  signify 
to  add  that  which  makes  anything  beautiful  and  attractive, 
but  ornament  is  more  exclusively  on  the  material  plane;  aa, 
the  gateway  was  ornamented  with  delicate  carving.  Adorn 
is  more  lofty  and  spiritual,  referring  to  a  beauty  which  is 
not  material,  and  can  not  be  put  on  by  ornaments  or  dec- 
orations, but  seems  in  perfect  harmony  and  unity  with  that 
to  which  it  adds  a  grace;  if  we  say,  the  gateway  was  adorned 
with  beautiful  carving,  we  imply  a  unity  and  loftiness  of 
design  such  as  ornamented  can  not  express.  We  say  of  some 
admirable  scholar  or  statesman,  ^^he  touched  nothing  that  ha 
did  not  adorn." 

At  church,   with   meek   and  unaffected   grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place. 

Goldsmith    Deteried   Ytnage,  1.    178. 

ANTONYMS: 

deface  deform  dlsflffure  mar  spoil 


39  adorn 

affront 

PBEPOBITIOITt 

Adorn  hit  tamples  with  a  oorontt 

ADVERSE 

STNOKYMSt 

antaconistio  inoompatible  opposins  nnlnokr 

oonflictinK  inimioal  opposite  nnpropitioiui 

contrary  opposed  nnxavorable  unto^srard 
Hostile 

Adverse  (from  L.  ad,  to,  +  verto,  turn)  signifies  turned 
toward  in  opposition;  as,  adverse  winds  that  blow  against  the 
mariner's  course ;  adverse  circumstances  that  oppose  one's  desire 
or  intent.  Adverse  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  of  persons,  but 
of  facts,  opinions,  influences,  tendencies,  etc.  We  may  speak 
of  an  adverse  party,  contemplated  as  an  impersonal  organiza- 
tion opposite  or  antagonistic  to  some  other.  Accordingly  ad- 
verse carries  no  idea  of  feeling;  in  this  it  differs  from  hostile 
or  inimical,  and  is  allied  with  conflicting,  contrary,  opposed, 
opposing,  opposite.  Antagonistic  may  or  may  not  involve 
hostile  feeling;  two  opposing  lawyers  may  be  strenuous  an- 
tagonists during  a  trial,  but  warm  friends  outside  of  court. 
Compare  enemy.  Adverse  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
averse,  which  primarily  indicates  opposition  of  feeling,  how- 
ever much  sustained  by  reason.  See  averse  under  reluctant. 
That  which  is  adverse  may  prove  to  be  afflictive,  calamitous, 
fatal,  hurtful,  injurious,  or  unfortunate,  and  such  words  are 
sometimes  given  as  synonyms  of  adverse,  but  no  such  elements 
inhere  in  the  meaning  of  the  word;  the  world's  greatest  ex- 
ploits and  careers  have  been  triumphs  over  adverse  circum- 
stances, influences,  or  tendencies. 

AKTOHTMS! 

advantageous  benigrn  favorable  prosperous 

aiding  cooperating  helpful  supporting 

assisting  cooperative  propitious  sustaining 

auspicious  rontributor>' 


STNOimCBf 


AFFRONT 

_„„ exasperate  olfend  

annoy  insnlt  provoke  wonnd 

displease  irritate  tease 

One  may  be  annoyed  by  the  well-meaning  awkwardness  of 
a  .servant,  irritated  by  a  tisrht  shoo  or  a  thonjsrhtleps  remark, 
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vexed  at  some  careless  neglect  or  needless  misfortune,  wounded 
by  the  ingratitude  of  child  or  friend.  To  tease  is  to  give  some 
slight  and  perhaps  playful  annoyance.  Aggravate  in  the  sense 
of  offend  is  colloquial.  To  provoke,  literally  to  call  out  or 
challenge,  is  to  begin  a  contest;  one  provokes  another  to  vio- 
lence. To  affront  is  to  offer  some  defiant  offense  or  indignity, 
as  it  were,  to  one's  face;  it  is  somewhat  less  than  to  insult. 
Compare  pique. 

ANTONYMS) 

conciliate  content  gratify  honor  please 

AFRAID 

8YNONTM8: 

alarmed  ooxv^ardly  frightened   terror'strioken. 

anzions  faint-hearted  scared  timid 

apprehensive  fearfnl  terrified        timorons 
oantions 

Afraid  is  a  word  of  wide  range  of  meaning;  it  is  used  to 
indicate  a  slight  degree  of  apprehension  or  anxiety,  where 
nothing  worthy  the  name  of  fear  is  involved;  as,  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  be-  late ;  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed ;  I  am 
afraid  the  proof  has  not  been  read;  in  many  such  cases  I 
fear  would  be  more  elegant  and  expressive  than  I  am  afraid; 
as,  I  fear  appeal  will  be  vain;  I  fear  there  may  be  a  flaw  in 
the  title.  On  the  other  hand,  afraid  may  indicate  being  under 
the  power  of  deep,  persuasive  fear,  due  to  real  or  imaginary 
cause;  as,  many  a  child  is  afraid  in  the  dark;  the  superstitious 
are  afraid  of  ghosts  and  goblins;  the  sailor  is  more  afraid 
of  fog  than  of  storm.  A  cautious  i^erson  foresees  possibilities 
of  danger,  and  moves  warily  or  seeks  safeguard  or  protection 
accordingly;  the  timid  or  timorous  are  constitutionally  and 
readily  subject  to  fear,  even  on  slight  occasions,  as  of  criticism 
or  publicity;  yet  the  cautious,  timid^  or  timorous  may  evince 
dauntless  courage  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  affec- 
tion, as  of  a  mother  for  her  child,  or  when  moved  by  some 
high  moral  motive,  as  reliijion  or  patriotism ;  the  cowardly 
are  incapable  of  any  high  motive  that  can  overeome  the  mere 
brute  instinct  of  self-preservnlion.  Fearful  is  used  in  a  double 
sense;  objectively  it  signifies  causing  or  ada])ted  to  cause 
fear;  as,  a  fearful  storm;  subjectively  (in  the  sense  here  con- 
sidered)  it  signifies  subject  to  or  experiencing  some  degree 
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afraid 
aggrandiie 


of  fear;  in  this  sense  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  afraid, 
but  is  a  stronger  and  higher  word;  it  would  be  unworthy  of 
a  military  officer  to  say  that  he  was  afraid  of  defeat;  to 
say  that  he  was  fearful  of  defeat,  as  in  an  untenable  posi- 
tion, would  involve  no  discredit;  fearful  in  the  sense  of  timid 
or  timorous  is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  used;  a  fearful  disposition 
would  be  understood  as  a  disposition  to  cause  fear,  rather 
than  one  readily  subject  to  fear.  Compare  alarm;  anxiety; 
fear;  frighten. 

ANTOHTMSt 


adventurous 

audacious 

bold 

brave 

calm 

collected 


composed 

confident 

cool 

courageous 

daring 

dauntless 


fearless 

gallant 

Heroic 

intrepid 

reckless 


undaunted 

undismayed 

valiant 

valorous 

venturesome 


SYNONTMSt 

actor 

doer 

factor 


AGENT 


instriiineii.t 
means 


mover 
operator 


performer 
promoter 


In  strict  philosophical  usage,  the  prime  mover  or  doer  of 
an  act  is  the  agent.  Thus  we  speak  of  man  as  a  voluntary 
agent,  a  free  agent.  But  in  common  usage,  especially  in  busi- 
ness, an  agent  is  not  the  prime  actor,  but  only  an  instrument 
or   factor,    acting   under    orders    or    instructions.      Compare 

CAUSE. 


originator 


AKTOHTMSt 

chief  inventor 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

An  agent  of  the  company  for  selling,  etc. 


principal 


AGGRANDIZE 


elevate 
ennoble 


enrioli 
exalt 


magnify 
promote 


SYNOKYMSt 

advance 

ansment 

diffnifr 

To  aggrandize  (from  L.  ad,  to,  +  grandis,  great)  is  to  make 
great  or  greater  in  honor,  wealth,  influence,  or  power.  To 
exalt  (from  L.  ex,  out,  +  altus,  high)  is  to  raise  to  a  height,  a& 
in  position,  condition,  rank,  or  honor.     Both  words  have  t^ 


agrionltnre 
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certain  absoluteness;  the  greatness  or  the  height  must  be  real 
and  impressive;  in  this  they  differ  from  advance  or  promote, 
which  are  merely  relative;  a  sergeant  may  be  advanced  or 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  but  we  ahoold 
not  speak  of  him  as  being  aggrandised  or  exalted. 

The  first  act  of  Herod,  after  Augustus  had  aggrandised 
him  so  greatly,  was  to  build  a  temple  of  white  marble  to  his 
patron  at  Panias. 

Geikie  Life  of  Christ  vol.  i,  ch.  4,  p.  51. 

See  PROMOTE. 


ANTOHTMS: 

abase 
debase 
degrade 
depress 


dissn'ace 
dishonor 
enfeeble 


humble 

humiliate 

impoverish 


lower 

reduce 

■hanift 


AGREE 


8YNONTM8: 

recede 
accept 
accord 
acqniesoe 


admit 
approve 
assent 
coincide 


combine 
comply 
concnr 
consent 


Join 
nnite 


Agree  is  the  most  general  term  of  this  group,  signifying 
to  have  like  qualities,  proportions,  views,  or  inclinations,  so 
as  to  be  free  from  jar,  conflict,  or  contradiction  in  a  given 
relation.  To  concur  is  to  agree  in  general;  to  coincide  is  to 
agree  in  every  particular.  Whether  in  application  to  per- 
sons or  things,  concur  tends  to  expression  in  action  more  than 
coincide;  wo  may  cither  concur  or  coincide  in  an  opinion,  but 
concur  in  a  decision;  views  coincide  causes  concur.  One 
accepts  another's  terms,  complies  with  his  wishes,  admits  his 
statement,  approves  his  plan,  conforms  to  his  views  of  doc- 
trine or  duty,  accedes  or  consents  to  his  ]>roposal.  Accede  ex- 
presses the  more  formal  ajrrecment,  consent  the  more  com- 
plete. To  assent  is  an  act  of  the  understanding;;  to  consent, 
of  the  will.  We  may  concur  or  agree  with  others,  either  in 
opinion  or  decision.  Two  or  more  persons  combine,  join,  or 
unite  in  an  undertaking.  One  may  silently  acqu'esce  in  that 
which  does  not  meet  his  x-icws,  but  which  he  does  not  care 
to  contest.  He  admits  the  charge  brought,  or  the  statement 
made,  by  another — admit  always  carrying  a  suggestion  of  re- 
luctance.    Assent  is  sometimes  used  for  a  mild  form  of  com* 


'. »|:riciafiSS  ^ 

sent,  aa  if  agreement  in  the  opinion  assured  approval  of  the 
decision. 

ANTONTMSi 

oontend  declln«         deny         diaaffree        dissent        protsBt 

contradict         demur  differ        dispute         oppose        refuse 

PBEPOsinoirst 

I  agree  in  opinion  with  the  speaker;  to  the  terms  proposed; 
persons  agree  on  or  upon  a  statement  of  principles,  rules,  etc. ; 
we  must  agree  among  ourselves. 


AGRICULTURE 

SYNONTMSt 

cnltiTatioii.  sardeninK  kitoHen^Kardebins 

cnltnre  Aortionltnre  market^KardeniiLff 

famiins  Hnsbandry  tillage 
florionltnre 

Agriculture  is  the  generic  terra,  including  at  once  the  sci- 
ence, the  art,  and  the  process  of  supplying  human  wants  by 
raising  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  associated  Indus- 
tries;  farming  is  the  practise  of  agriculture  as  a  business; 
there  may  be  theoretical  agriculture,  but  not  theoretical  farm- 
ing; we  speak  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  the  business  of 
farming;  scientific  agriculture  may  be  wholly  in  books;  scien- 
tific farming  is  practised  upon  the  land ;  we  say  an  agricultural 
college  rather  than  a  college  of  farming.  Farming  refers  to 
the  cultivation  of  considerable  portions  of  land,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  coarser  crops;  gardening  is  the  close  cultivation 
of  a  small  area  for  small  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.,  and 
while  it  may  be  done  upon  a  farm  is  yet  a  distinct  industry. 
Gardening  in  general,  kitchen-gardening  (the  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  etc.,  for  the  household) y  market-gardening  (the  rais- 
ing of  the  same  for  sale),  floriculture  (the  culture  of  flowers), 
and  horticulture  (the  culture  of  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables), 
are  all  departments  of  agriculture ^  but  not  strictly  nor  ordi- 
narily of  farming;  farming  is  itself  one  department  of  agri- 
culture. Husbandry  is  a  general  word  for  any  form  of  prac- 
tical agriculture,  but  is  now  chiefly  poetical.  Tillage  refers 
directly  to  the  work  bestowed  upon  the  land,  as  plowing, 
manuring,  etc.;  cultivation  refers  especially  to  the  processes 
that  bring  forward  the  crop;  we  speak  of  the  tillage  of  the 
soil,  the  cultivation  of  corn;  we  also  speak  of  land  as  in  a 


state  of  cultivation,  under  cultivation,  etc,  CuUure  is  now 
applied  to  the  careful  development  of  any  product  to  a  state 
of  perfection,  especially  by  care  througli  successive  generations; 
tbe  choice  varieties  of  the  strawberry  have  been  proiluc^d  by 
wise  and  jiattent  culture;  a  good  crop  in  any  year  is  the  re- 
sult of  good  cultivation. 


object 


intention  porpoi 

iDBrk  tendenor 


AIM 

SYNONTMSi 

aapiration  endeavoT' 

deilg;a  Eoal 

determlnatloii  Inclination 

The  aim  is  tlie  direction  in  which  ore  shoots,  or  sometimes 
that  which  is  aimed  al.  Tbe  mark  is  that  at  which  one 
Eboots;  tbe  goal,  that  toward  which  one  runs.  All  alike  indi- 
cate tbe  direction  of  endeavor.  The  end  is  the  point  at  which 
one  expects  or  hopes  (o  close  his  labors;  the  object,  that  whteb 
be  would  grasp  as  Che  reward  of  his  labors.  Aspiratioiif  de- 
siffn,  endeavor,  purpose,  referring  to  the  menial  acts  by  whkh 
the  aim  is  attained,  are  often  used  as  interchangeable  with 
aim.  'Aapiradon  applies  to  what  are  \iewed  as  noble  aims; 
endeavor,  design,  intention,  purpose,  indifferenlly  to  the  liest 
or  worst.  Anpiratian  has  lees  of  dtH?isii)ii  than  the  other 
terms;  one  may  aspire  to  an  object,  and  yet  lack  the  fixedness 
of  purpose  by  which  ahne  it  can  be  attained.  Purpoae  is 
stron^r  than  inlenlirin.  Deaiijn  especially  denotes  tbe  adaptiu 
tion  of  nieana  lo  an  end ;  endeavor  Ivfera  to  the  exertions  by 
which  it  is  lo  be  attained.  One  whose  aims  are  worthy,  whose 
aspirations  are  hii>h.  whose  desif/ns  are  wise,  and  whose  pur- 
poscg  are  slendfasi,  may  hope  to  reach  X\ie- goal  of  his  nm- 
bilion,  and  will  surely  win  some  object  worthy  of  a  life's 
endeavor.  Compare  asibitiov;  Eiksicn, 
AHTONTHBt 
alm)r?BaneBS  lieiHllfssneBB  neRllBsnce         purno««IeMineM 

HVoldanre  teB'tct  .         overBlghl  thoufihtlenneaa 

AIR 

STKONYMS!, 

carriage  faahion  mien  atjl* 

demeanor  look  port  ^r^V 

eapreBeton  manner  sort 

Air  is  that  eombinalion  of  qitalitics  which  makes  the  entin 


appearand 
b«fc«Tlor 


airy 

impression  we  receive  in  a  person's  presence;  as,  we  say 
he  has  the  air  of  a  scholar,  or  the  air  of  a  villain.  Appear- 
ance refers  more  to  the  dress  and  other  externals.  We  mi^^ht 
say  of  a  travel-soiled  pedestrian,  he  has  the  appearance  of 
a  tramp,  but  the  air  of  a  gentleman.  Expression  and  look 
especially  refer  to  the  face.  Expression  is  oftenest  applied  to 
that  which  is  habitual;  as,  he  has  a  pleasant  expression  of 
countenance;  look  may  be  momentary;  as,  a  look  of  dismay 
passed  over  his  face.  We  may,  however,  speak  of  the  look 
or  looks  as  indicating  all  that  we  look  at;  as,  he  had  the  look 
of  an  adventurer;  I  did  not  like  his  looks.  Bearing  is  rather 
a  lofty  word;  as,  he  has  a  noble  hearing;  port  is  practically 
identical  in  meaning  with  bearing,  but  is  more  exclusively  a 
literary  word.  Carriage,  too,  is  generally  used  in  a  good  sense ; 
as,  that  lady  has  a  good  carriage.  Mien  is  closely  synonymous 
with  air  but  less  often  used  in  a  bad  sense.  We  say  a  rakish 
air  rather  than  a  rakish  mien.  Mien  may  be  used  to  express 
some  prevailing  feeling;  as,  "an  indignant  mien."  Demeanor 
goes  beyond  appearance,  including  conduct,  behavior;  as,  a 
modest  demeanor,  Manner  and  style  are,  in  large  part  at 
least,  acquired.    Compare  behavior. 


AIRY 


aerial 

fairyUke 
froliosoine 

Joyoiui 

lisht 

Hvely 

animated 

sprightly 

ethereal 

say 

Aerial  and  airy  both  signify  of  or  belonging  to  the  air, 
but  airy  also  describes  that  which  seems  as  if  made  of  air; 
we  speak  of  airy  shapes,  airy  nothings,  where  we  could  not 
well  say  aerial;  ethereal  describes  its  object  as  belonging  to 
the  upper  air,  the  pure  ether,  and  so,  often,  heavenly. 
Sprightly,  spiritlike,  refers  to  iight,  free,  cheerful  activity 
of  mind  and  body.  That  which  is  lively  or  animated  may 
b^  agreeable  or  the  reverse;  as,  an  animated  discussion;  a 
lively  company. 

AHTONTMSt 

clumsy  Inert  slow  stony 

dull  ponderous    •  slusgrlsh  wooden 

heavy  <. 


ALACRITY 

STNONTHSi 

activity  brIsIi&eM         promptltnd*        ipced 

Aeillty  oelerlty  promptnoM  apriglitliBHV 

alertneii  eaEerneaB         qnlcknesi  fwltta»»m 

o&liaatlon        Uiellneis  reBdlneii  Tlvadty 

AUrincss  may  be  ivilliont  action,  as  of  the  waiting  hunter 

or  seutioel ;  readiness  in  more  cutm  and  lesa  vivid  than  alert- 

neM.      Affilili/,    quickvesa,   celerity,   speed,   swiftness,   may   b* 

without  flgrecuble  motive,  as  under  stress  of  terror;  activity 

may  be  vigorous  but  unwilliog,  as  wLea  one  works  fierraly 

under  compulsion.    See  active.    AgiUiy  is  light  and  deact«r- 

ous  quickneaa  witliout   reference  to  motive;   one   may  climb 

a  tree  with  agility  wlien  pursued  by  a  mad  bull;  agility  is 

near  in  raeaning  to  nimhlevess,  but  b  more   purposi^f ul ;   It 

is  ligrhlness  and  quickness  of  movemeut  dexterously  adapted 

to  a  deHmte  end;  we  speak  of  the  agility  of  an  athlcle, 

nimhleness  of  a  dancer;  agth'ti/  commonly  involves  the  n 

body,  while  nimfilttiena  may  be  limiled   la  some  partioqy 

the  feet  or  the  Rngei's.     Compare  niuble. 

Proniptn/ins    is  strictly   timeliness   in    meeting   i  _ 

demand,  and  may  be  eager  and  hearty  or  forced- and  ungi 
ciouBj  as,  the  surly  promptness  of  employees  in  punchaag 
the  time-clock;  the  lendi-ncy  is.  however,  to  think  of  prontpt- 
neM  as  involving  ready  response  of  miud  and  disposition  to 
the  demand;  tliis  is  still  more  fully  expressed  in  promptitude, 
the  state  or  condition  from  which  the  fact  of  promptnva$ 
springs;  protnptnttsa  usually,  and  promptiluiU  nlwnys,  de- 
notes ample  or  generous  piinotualily.  Alacrity,  primarily  d«- 
noting  quicknens.  hna  come  to  denote  that  cheerful  and  hearty 
willingness  from  which  quiekntss  and  promptness  naturally 
result;  yet  the  idea  of  qHiftnMR  is  never  flhsont;  we  eonid 
not  speak  of  one  as  sawinK  a  cord  of  wood  with  alacrilif, 
though  we  might  apeak  of  him  as  starting  with  alacrit!/  to 
begin  the  task.  To  obey  with  alacrity  is  to  render  obedienea 
that  is  quick,  cheerful,  ivilling,  and  immediate.  Alaeriti/ 
is  in  response  to  some  demand  from  without;  eagernefn  is  spon- 
taneous, sprinjrint;  from  within :  eagemees  to  art  may  produo6 
alacrilij  in  rcei>ondiug  to  the  call  for  action.  Compare  BAai& 
AVTOVTHSi 
Doathv  i1lKilk«  Indolance    ralucunce      iluKEttihtiAra 

BVcmlon  du1n«>i  ln«nnFM      repugnance    sliitiTiIlty   , 

aUlncLlnntlon     I  nill  (Terence     IwlnMn        Blownen 


tngnmBM 


47                                                                                    alaorltjr 
, alert 

ALARM 

STNOKYMSt 

affrlKHt  disquietude  tri^ht  soHoltnde 

AppreHeneloii  dread  mlmKiviskg  terror 

oonstematlon  fear  paaio  timldltx 
dlemax 

Alarm,  according  to  its  derivation  alVarme,  ^%  arms/'  is 
an  arousing  to  meet  and  repel  danger,  and  may  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  true  courage.  Affright  and  fright  express  sudden 
fear  which,  for  the  time  at  least,  overwhelms  courage.  The 
sentinel  discovers  with  alarm  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
enemy;  the  unarmed  villagers  view  it  with  affright.  Appre- 
hension, disquietude,  dread,  misgiving,  and  solicitude  are  in 
anticipation  of  danger;  consternation,  dismay,  and  terror  are 
overwhelming  fear,  generally  in  the  actual  presence  of  that 
which  is  terrible,  though  these  words  also  may  have  an  antici- 
pative  force.  Timidity  is  a  quality,  habit,  or  condition,  a 
readiness  to  be  affected  with  fear,  A  person  of  great  timidity 
is  constantly  liable  to  needless  alarm  and  even  terror.  Com- 
pare FEAR. 

AKTOHTMS: 

assurance  ^      calmness  confidence         repose  security 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Alarm  was  felt  in  the  camp,  among  the  soldiers,  at  the  news. 


ALERT 

SYNOHTMS: 

active  lively  prepared  vigilant 

brisk  nimble  prompt  watcbfnl 

bustling  on  the  ^sratob        ready  ivlde^awake 

Alert,  ready,  and  wide-awake  refer  to  a  watchful  prompt- 
ness for  action.  Ready  suggests  thoughtful  preparation;  the 
wandering  Indian  is  alert,  the  trained  soldier  is  ready.  Ready 
expresses  more  life  and  vigor  than  prepared.  The  gim  is 
prepared;  the  man  is  ready.  Prompt  expresses  readiness  for 
appointment  or  demand  at  the  required  moment.  The  good 
general  is  ready  for  emergencies,  alert  to  perceive  opportunity 
or  peril,  prompt  to  seize  occasion.  The  sense  of  brisk,  nimhle 
is  the  secondary  and  now  less  common  signification  of  alert. 
Compare  active;  alive;  nimble;  vigilant. 

ANTONYMS  t 

drowny       dull         henvy        innotivp        slow        slui^ffish  stupid 


ALIEN,  «. 

distant  InaitpltcftblA     re  mots 

Inappropriate  BtranKe 
Irrelevant  nnoouneotBd 

eontvastea  Uu  pertinent    opposed  nnllke 

Foreign  refers  to  difference  of  birth,  afien  to  difference  q 
allegiance.     In  their  figurative  use,  that  is  foreign  which  j 
remote,  unlike,  or  unconnected;  that  is  alien  which  ia  ( 
gliding,  hostile,  or  opposed.     That  is  impertinent  (from 
not,  +  perlineo,  pertain)  wliieh  does  not  pertain  to  the  n 
in  hand,  in  which  use  it  is  closely  synonymous  with  irrelevt 
having  no  relation  or  application.     (For  impertinent  as  t 
plied  to  persons  compare  iupbrtin'ence;  mgddleboug.) 
pertinent  and  irrelevnnt  matters  can  not  claim  considenttul 
in  a  certain   connection ;  inappropriate  matters  it  woul 
unsuitable  to  consider.     Coiaparo  alien,  n.;  contrast, 
AMTOmrUS: 

nklii  aproiWB  sermane  properfl 

ui'proiuhilc  Bssenllal  perllnent 

PREPOSITIONS  I 

Snoli  a  pur(.0!-c  wiis  alien  to  {or  from)  my  thought; 
erable. 

ALIEN,  n. 

STNOMTMSi 
foreigner  itranKer 

A  nntiirslixed  citir.eD  is  not  nn  alien,  thongh  a  ftirtigntr  % 
birth,  ant]  [lerhapa  a  stranyer  in  the  place  where  be  romdl* 
A  person  of  t'nrei(rn  birlh  not  naturalised  is  an  aliVn,  thoql 
be  may  have  been  a  resident  in  the  country  a  Innre  part  \ 
a  lifetime,  and  censed  to  he  n  atranger  lo  its  people  d 
tutions.  He  is  an  dim  in  one  country  if  his  allegiance  | 
to  another.  The  people  of  any  country  still  r 
own  land  are,  strictly  speaking,  foreigners  to  the  people  i 
all  other  counlries,  rather  than  atiena;  but  alien  and  foraig* ' 
arc  often  used  synnnyinoitsly. 
ANTONTHSi 


cHix. 


PREPOSinONgi 

Alienfl  («  (more  i 
tn  our  Intid,  among 


49  •}}'^« 

allTe 

ALIKE 

STNONTMSt 

akin  eqniTalent  kindred  san&e 

analogons         komoseneons         like  similar 

•qnal  identioal  resembling  nniform 

Alike  is  a  comprehensive  word,  signifying  as  applied  to 
two  or  more  objects  that  some  or  all  qualities  of  one  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  other  or  others;  by  modifiers  alike  may 
be  made  to  express  more  or  less  resemblance;  as,  these  houses 
are  somewhat  (*.  e.,  partially)  alike;  or,  these  houses  are  ex- 
actly (i.  e.,  in  all  respects)  alike.  Cotton  and  wool  are  alike 
in  this,  that  they  can  both  be  woven  into  cloth.  Substances 
are  homogeneous  which  are  made  up  of  elements  of  the  same 
kind,  or  which  are  the  same  in  structure.  Two  pieces  of  iron 
may  be  homogeneous  in  material,  while  not  alike  in  size  or 
shape.  In  geometry,  two  triangles  are  equal  when  they  can 
be  laid  over  one  another,  and  fit,  line  for  line  and  angle  for 
angle;  they  are  equivalent  when  they  simply  contain  the  same 
amount  of  space.  An  identical  proposition  is  one  that  says 
the  same  thing  precisely  in  subject  and  predicate.  Similar 
refers  to  close  resemblance,  which  yet  leaves  room  for  ques- 
tion or  denial  of  complete  likeness  or  identity.  To  say  "this 
is  the  identical  man,"  is  to  say  not  merely  that  he  is  similar 
to  the  one  I  have  in  mind,  but  that  he  is  the  very  same  per- 
son. Things  are  analogous  when  they  are  similar  in  idea,  plan, 
use,  or  character,  though  perhaps  quite  unlike  in  appearance ;  as, 
the  gills  of  fishes  are  said  to  be  analogous  to  the  lungs  in  ter- 
restrial animals. 

AHTONTMSt 

different         dissimilar        distinct  heterogeneous  unlike 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The  specimens  are  alike  in  kind;  they  are  all  alike  to  me. 

ALIVE 

STNONTMSt 

aotiTe  animated        existent        lively        inbiiitinii; 

alert  .breathing       eziitins        living       TiTaoioni 

animate       brisk  live  qniok 

Alive  applies  to  all  degrees  of  life,  from  that  which  shows 
one  to  be  barely  eadsting  or  existent  as  a  living  thing,  as  when 
we  say  he  is  just  alive,  to  that  which  implies  the  very  utmost 


of  vitality  and  power,  as  In  the  words  "he  is  all  aUve."  "thor- 
oQglily  aiivt."  So  tbe  word  quick,  whieli  began  by  aig;Ttifyiiig 
"haTing  life,"  ii  now  mostly  applied  lo  energy  of  life  aa  shown 
in  swiftuecs  of  action.  Breathing  ta  capable  of  like  cootraaL 
We  say  of  a  dj-ing  man.  be  is  atill  breathing:  or  we  apeak 
of  a  breathing  statue,  or  "breathing  and  sounding,  beauteous 
battle,"  Tenntson  Princess  can,  v.  I.  15.5,  where  ii  means  hav- 
ing, or  seeming  to  have,  full  and  vigorous  health,  abundant 
life.  Compare  active;  ai,ebi 
ANTONTMSt 

duurjused  dlst'lHtcd 

PREPOSmONSi 

AUve  in  every  nerve;  alive  to  every  noble  impulse;  I 
toilk  fervor,  hope,  resolve;  olive  through  alt  his  being. 


AUAY 

STHONTMSi 

Kllevlate  oompoie  qnlet  at 

ftppeaae  mollify  aootli*  tr 

okln  pacify 

Allaij  and  alleviate  are  closely  kindred  in  t^ignilication,  and 
have  been  often  interchanged  in  its»«:e.  Hiil,  in  atrictiioMt, 
to  aUay  is  to  lay  to  rest,  quiet  or  soothe  that  which  is  excited; 
to  ttUeviatc,  on  the  other  band,  is  lo  lighten  a  hunlcn.  W« 
allay  auCForiiig  by  using  menus  tn  soothe  and  tranquiUie  the 
sufferer;  we  alleviate  suffering  hy  doing  something  toward  re- 
moval of  the  cause,  so  that  Ihere  is  less  lo  suffer;  where  the 
trouble  is  wholly  or  chiefly  iu  the  excitement,  to  nllat/  the  dx- 
dtement  is  virtually  to  remove  the  trouble:  aa,  to  allay  ng» 
nr  panic;  we  aller^U  poverty,  but  do  not  allaji  it.  Paciffi, 
directly  from  the  T.atin.  and  apprase,  fmm  tht>  I.titln  through 
tlie  Frpnch,  signify  to  bring  to  peace;  (o  motUfij  is  lo  soften; 
lo  falm.  quiet,  or  tranquilite  is  to  make  still;  compose,  to  plMi 
together,  nnite,  adjust  to  a  calm  and  settled  condition ;  to  aeotka 
(originally  to  as^nt  to.  humor)  is  to  bring  to  pleased  quictiid*. 
Wo  allai/  excitement,  appease  a  tumult,  calm  agitation,  eow 
pot0  our  faelinga  or  countenance,  pa^fu  the  quarretsonu^ 
quiet  the  b(iislen>ug  or  clamomna.  iionthf  grief  or  distrsap. 
Compar*-  Ai.LKvtfrB, 


51  allay 

all»giiice 

ANTOlTTMSt 

agitate  axdte  klndU  rouM  tUr  up 

arouM  fan  provoke  sUr 


ALLEGE 

STNONTMSt 

adduoe  asaeTerate  claim  maintain  prodnec 

advance  aaaicn  declare  offer  mmj 

affirm  aver  introduce  plead  state 

aaicrt  cite 

To  allege  is  formally  to  state  as  true  or  capable  of  proof, 
but  Tvithout  proving.  To  adduce,  literally  to  lead  to,  is  to 
bring  the  evidence  up  to  what  has  been  alleged.  Adduce  is 
a  secondary  word;  nothing  can  be  adduced  in  evidence  till 
something  has  been  stated  or  alleged,  which  the  evidence  is  to 
sustain.  An  alleged  fact  stands  open  to  question  or  doubt. 
To  speak  of  an  alleged  document,  an  alleged  will,  an  alleged 
crime,  is  either  to  question,  or  at  least  very  carefully  to  refrain 
from  admitting,  that  the  document  exists,  that  the  will  is 
genuine,  or  that  the  crime  has  been  committed.  Alleged  is, 
however,  respectful;  to  speak  of  the  "so-called"  will  or  deed, 
etc.,  would  be  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  document,  and  imply 
that  the  speaker  was  ready  to  brand  it  as  unquestionably 
spurious;  alleged  simply  concedes  nothing  and  leaves  the  ques- 
tion open.  To  produce  is  to  bring  forward,  as,  for  instance, 
papers  or  persons.  Adduce  is  not  used  of  persons;  of  them 
we  say  introduce  or  produce.  When  an  alleged  criminal  is 
brought  to  trial,  the  counsel  on  either  side  are  accustomed  to 
advance  a  theory,  and  adduce  the  strongest  possible  evidence  in 
its  support;  they  will  produce  documents  and  witnesses,  cite 
precedents,  (issign  reasons,  introduce  suggestions,  offer  pleas. 
The  accused  will  usually  assert  his  innocence.    Compare  state. 


ALLEGIANCE 
8TNONTM81 

devotion  fealty  loyalty  anbjeotion 

faitUnlneai         homas^  obedience 

Allegiance  is  the  obligation  of  fidelity  and  obedience  that  an 
individual  owes  to  his  government  or  sovereign,  in  return  for 
the  protection  he  receives.  The  feudal  uses  of  these  words 
have  mostly  passed  away  with  the  state  of  society  that  gave 


them  birtb;  but  tbeir  origin  still  eoiora  their  present  mean- 
iag.  A  patriotic  American  i'eets  an  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  the 
republic;  he  takes,  on  occasion,  an  oalh  of  allegiance  to  Ibe 
govermnent,  but  his  loyalty  will  lead  him  to  do  more  ihan  mere 
allegiance  could  demand ;  he  pays  homage  to  Qod  alone,  ■■ 
the  only  king  and  lord,  or  to  tUose  prindplea  of  right  that 
aie  spuitually  supreme;  he  acknowledges  the  duty  of  obediguM 
to  all  rightful  authority;  he  resents  the  idea  of  subjection. 
Fealty  is  becoming  somewhat  rare,  except  in  elevated  or  poeBg 
style.  We  prefer  to  speak  of  the  faithfulness  rather  than 4 
fealty  of  citizen,  wife,  or  f  ' 
AHTONTHS: 

diBaffeclion  dlaloyally 

FBEPOSITIONSt 

We  honor  the  allegiance  of  the  citi/en  to  the  govemia 
the  government  has  a  right  to  allegiance  fro 


STNONTMS: 
fable 

fiction 


ALLEGORY 


lUnitratian  pftTable 

metaphor 

In  modern  usage  we  may  say  that  an  allfffory  is  an 
simile,  while  a  metaphor  is  an  abbreviated  gimile  i 
often  in  a  phrase,  perhaps  in  a.  word.     The  simile  ci 
comparison  on  the  surface,  in  the  words  as,  like,  or  i 
eipressions;  the  metaphor  is  given  directly  without  no 
at  comparison.   The  aUegoTy.  parable,  or  fable  telU  il«  Bl 
if  true,  leaving  the  render  or  heiircr  to  discover 
character  and  learn  ils  lesaon.     All  these  are,  )ii  strict  i 
tioQ,  fictiong;  but  the  word  fictioa  is  now  applied  s 
chiaively  to  novels  or  romances.     An  allrgory  is  n 
religioua  tale,  of  which  the  moral  lesson  is  the  subslancer  i 
nil  deacriptions  and  incidents  but  accessories,  as  in  " 
(Trim's  Progress."    A  fable  is  generally  briefer,  repress 
animals  sb  the  apeakere  and  actors,  and  commonly  c 
some  lesson  of  practical  wisdom  or  shrewdness,  as  "The  f 
of    .H^sop."      A    parable    is    exclusively    moral    or    reli{ 
briefer  and  less  adorned  than  an  allrrjory,  with  its  lesson  t 
immediately  discernible,  given,  as  it  were,  at  a  stroke, 
oomparison,  analogy,  inatance,  example,  tale,  anecdote,  a 


53  allecorj 

allianoe 


like  which  serves  to  let  in  light  upon  a  subject  may  be  called 
an  illustration,  this  word  in  its  widest  use  including  all  the 
rest.    Compare  fiction;  story. 

ANTONTMS: 

chronicle  fact  history  narrative  record 

ALLEVIATE 

8TNONTMS: 

abate  lighten  reduoe  remore 

aiiuase  mitigate  relieve  softeii 

leuen  moderate 

Etymologically,  to  alleviate  is  to  lift  a  burden  toward  one- 
self, and  so  lighten  it  for  the  bearer ;  to  relieve  is  to  lift  it  back 
from  the  bearer,  nearly  or  quite  away;  to  remove  is  to  take  it 
away  altogether.  Alleviate  is  thus  less  than  relieve;  relieve, 
ordinarily,  less  than  remove.  We  alleviate,  relieve,  or  remove 
the  trouble;  we  relieve,  not  alleviate,  the  sufferer.  Assuage 
is,  by  derivation,  to  sweeten;  mitigate,  to  make  mild;  mod- 
erate, to  bring  within  measure;  <ibate,  to  beat  down,  and  so 
make  less.  We  abate  a  fever;  lessen  anxiety;  moderate  pas- 
sions or  desires;  lighten  burdens;  mitigate  or  alleviate  pain; 
reduce  inflammation;  soften,  assuage,  or  moderate  grief;  we 
lighten  or  mitigate  punishments;  we  relieve  any  suffering  of 
body  or  mind  that  admits  of  help,  comfort,  or  remedy.  Alle- 
viate has  been  often  confused  with  allay.     Compare  allay. 

ANTONYMS  t 

aggravate  enhance  increase  masrnlfy 

auement  heighten  intensify  make  worse 


ALLIANCE 

STNONTMSt 

coalition  confederation         fniion  partnership 

compact  federation  leagne  nnion 

oonfederaoj 

Alliance  is  in  its  most  common  use  a  connection  formed 
by  treaty  between  sovereign  states  as  for  mutual  aid  in  war. 
Partnership  is  a  mercantile  word;  alliance  chiefly  political  or 
matrimonial.  Coalition  is  oftenest  used  of  political  parties; 
fusion  is  now  the  more  common  word  in  this  sense.  In  an 
(dUance  between  nations  there  is  no  surrender  of  sovereignty, 
and  no  union,  except  for  a  specified  time  and  purpose.  League 


and  aUiarice  are  used  with  acarcely  perceptible  difference  of 
meaning.  In  a  confederacy  or  eofifederation  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  unite  separate  states  in  a  general  govemment  with- 
out surrender  of  sovereignty.  Union  implies  eo  much  con- 
cession as  to  make  the  sejiarate  Ptatee  subetantiallj  one.  Fed- 
eration is  mainly  a  poetic  and  rhetorieal  word  expressing 
something  of  the  same  thought,  as  in  Tennyson's  "federation 
of  the  world."  Lockuleif  Hall.  1.  128.  The  United  Statea  is 
not  a  confederacy  nor  an  alliance;  the  nation  might  be  called 
a  federation,  but  prefers  to  be  atyled  a  federal  % 
AUTONYMS  I 
antBgonlstn  divorce  Bdilem  sepanth 

discorrt  enmlly  "-  —- " 

disunion  hostility 

PREPOSITIOlTSt 

AllifliJL-e  w<th  a.  neighboring  people;  againut  the  coin 
eoemy;  for  offeuiK  and  defense;  alliance  of,  betweM 
among  iialions. 

ALLOT 


Allot,  originally  to  assign  bj'  lot,  applies  1^  thu 
a  definite  thing  lo  a  certain  person.     A  portion  or 
time  is  allotted;  as,  I  expect  to  live  out  my  aUotted  ^ 
A  definite  period  is  appointed;  as,  the  audience  assembUl 
the  appointed  hour.     Allot   may  also  refer  to  sjiace;  I 
allot  a  plot  of  gruuud  for  a  cemetery;  but  we  now  oftq 
use  Mlfcl,  set  apart,  or  a.ifiiga.     Alht  is  not  now  uae 
persons.     Appoint  may  be  usmI  of  lime,  space,  or  persoay 
the  appointed  day;  the  appointed  place;  an  olllcer  i 
pointed  to  this  stiilinn.    Destine  may  also  refer  to  lime,  ]_ 
or  person,  but  it  always  has  leference  to  what  is  conaidu 
in    the  future;    n   man  appointe  to  meet   his   friend  in  1 
mioalet;  be  dettine$  his  son  to  follow  his  own  profeadon. 
«j7n  is  rarely  used  of  lime,  bnl  rather  of  places,  pen 
things.    Vft  astiffn  a  work  to  be  done  and  assign  a 
it.  who,  if  be  fails,  must  ansign  a  riNison  for  not  doing  iL  1 
which  is  nlhlted.  appointed,  or  nani'jned  is  more 


STHONYMSi 

apply 
appoint 

AlUlEIl 

award 
deitlne 
distribute 
dlTlde 

5o  *llot 

allow 

trary,  that  which  is  awarded  is  the  due  requital  of  something  the 
receiver  has  done,  and  he  has  right  and  claim  to  it;  aSi  the 
medal  was  awarded  for  valor.    Compare  apply;  apportion; 

DEVOTE. 


ANTONTMSs 

appropriate 
confiscate 

deny 
refuse 

resume 
retain 

seise 
withhold 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

Allot  to  a  company  for  a  purpose. 


ALLOW 

STNONTMSt 

admit           consent  to        let 

sanctioa 

tolerate 

concede        s'cu&t                 permit 

suffer 

yield 

We  allow  that  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  hinder;  we  per- 
mit that  to  which  we  give  some  express  authorization.  When 
this  is  given  verhally  it  Is  called  permission;  when  in  writing 
it  is  commonly  called  a  permit.  There  are  establishments 
that  any  one  will  be  Mowed  to  visit  without  challenge  or 
hindrance;  there  are  others  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  visit 
without  a  permit  from  the  manager;  there  are  others  to  which 
visitors  are  admitted  at  specified  times,  without  a  formal  per- 
mit. We  allow  a  child's  innocent  intrusion;  we  concede  a 
right;  grant  a  request;  consent  to  a  sale  of  property;  permit 
an  inspection  of  accounts;  sanction  a  marriage;  tolerate  the 
rudeness  of  a  well-meaning  servant;  submit  to  a  surgical 
operation;  yield  to  a  demand  or  necessity  against  our  wish  or 
will,  or  yield  something  imder  compulsion;  as,  the  sheriff 
yielded  the  keys  at  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver,  and  allowed 
the  mob  to  enter.  Suffer,  in  the  sense  of  mild  concession,  is 
now  becoming  rare,  its  place  being  taken  by  allow,  permit,  or 
tolerate.     Compare  permission. 

ANTONTMSs 

deny  disapprove  protest  reject  withstand 

disallow  forbid  refuse  resist 

See  also  synonyms  for  prohibit. 

PBEPOSITIONSt 

To  allow  of  (in  best  recent  usage,  simply  to  aZZoto)  such 
an  action;  allow  one  in  such  a  course;  allow  for  spending- 
money. 


ALLOY 

8TNONTMS: 
ftimiztnre      adulter Atlon    debAsement     d«terloratlaa 

Alloy  ma;  be  either  some  admixture  of  baser  wilh  precious 
raetat,  as  for  giving  hardness  to  coin  or  cbe  like,  or  it  may 
be  a  compound  or  mixture  of  Iwo  or  more  melala.  Adultera- 
tion, debasemen!^  and  deterioration  are  always  used  in  tbe 
bad  sense i  admixture  is  neutral,  and  may  be  good  or  bad: 
alloy  is  commonly  good  iu  the  literal  sense.  An  exi^ess  of 
allor/  virtually  amouDls  to  aduUeration;  but  adulteration  ts 
mostly  restricted  to  nrticlcs  used  for  food,  drink,  medicine, 
and  kindred  uses.  In  the  figurative  sense,  as  applied  to 
character,  etc.,  alloy  is  unfavorable,  because  there  the  only 
standard  is  perfection. 


STKONTMS: 

ALLUDE 

advert 

hint 

Imply 

Indicate                 mention 
tntimatc                point 

refer 

■ignifr 

■nggeat 

Adi'nrt,  mention,  and  refer  are  used  of  language  that  dis- 
tinctly and  espressly  points  to  a  certain  person  or  thinp;  tbe 
other  words  of  langua|re  from  which  it  may  be  inferred. 
Wo  allude  to  a  matter  slightly,  perhaps  by  a  word  or  phrase, 
as  it  were  in  byplay;  we  advert  to  it  when  we  turn  from  our 
path  to  treat  it;  we  refer  to  it  by  any  olenr  utterance  thai 
distinctly  turns  the  mind  or  attention  to  tt;  ns,  marginal 
figures  refer  to  a  parallel  passage;  ne  mention  a  tiling  by 
explicit  word,  as  by  naming  it.  One  may  alludi-  to  a  porWD 
or  tiling  that  he  does  not  mention  or  name,  the  spcuker  a(t> 
verted  to  tbe  recent  dlsliirbances  and  the  remissness  of  eftis 
tain  public  ollicera;  though  lie  mrntionfd  no  name,  it  was  vnj 
to  see  to  whoni  bo  allmUd.  Cowper  alluded  to  Buuyan  aa  tlu 
"ingenious  dreamer,"  hut  added : 

t  nimti  ibfc  not.  lid  lo  dctplird  •  nam* 
Should  mure  ■  nnUe  ■!  \hj  im-mi  Umr. 

One  may  hint  at  a  thing  in  a  friendly  way.  but  what  Ii 
ineinuated  is  alwn.\-s  unfavorable,  geucmlly  both  hostile  md 
cowardly.  One  may  indieale  his  wishes,  intimate  his  plana, 
impif/  his  opinion,  lignifj/  his  will,  suggest  a  course  of  aotioiL 
Compare  avaosanoK. 
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also 

PREPOSITION  t 

The  passage  evidently  alludes  to  the  Jewish  Passover. 


ALLURE 
STNONTM81 

attract      oaptivate      decoy       entice  lure  tempt 

cajole        ooaz  draw        inTcigle      leduoe     win 

To  allure  is  to  draw  as  with  a  lure  by  some  charm  or  some 
prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantage.  We  may  attract  others 
to  a  certain  thing  without  intent;  as,  the  good  unconsciously 
attract  others  to  virtue.  We  may  allure  either  to  that  which 
13  evil  or  to  that  which  is  good  and  noble,  by  purpose  and 
endeavor,  as  in  the  familiar  line,  ^^Allured  to  brighter  worlds, 
and  led  the  way,"  Goldsmith  Deserted  Village,  1.  170.  Lure 
is  rather  more  akin  to  the  physical  nature.  It  is  the  word 
we  would  use  of  drawing  on  an  animal.  Coax  expresses  the 
attraction  of  the  person,  not  of  the  thing.  A  man  may  be 
coaxed  to  that  which  is  by  no  means  alluring.  Cajole  and 
decoy  carry  the  idea  of  deceiving  and  ensnaring.  To  inveigle 
is  to  lead  one  bliudly  in.  To  tempt  is  to  endeavor  to  lead 
one  wrong;  to  seduce  is  to  succeed  in  winning  one  from  good 
to  ill.  Win  may  be  used  in  either  a  bad  or  a  good  sense, 
in  which  latter  it  surpasses  the  highest  sense  of  allure,  because 
it  succeeds  in  that  which  allure  attempts;  as,  "He  that  win- 
neth  souls  is  wise,"  Prov.  xi,  30. 

ANTOmrMS: 

chill        'damp       deter       dissuade       drive  away       repel       warn 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Allure  to  a  course;  allure  by  hopes;  allure  from  evil  to 
good. 


ALSO 


STNONYMS: 

as  well 
as  well  ai 
beiidei 

in  addition 

in  like  manner 

likewise 
similarly 

too 
witkal 

While  some  distinctions  between  these  words  and  phrases 
will  appear  to  tlie  careful  student,  yet  in  practise  the  choice 
between  then  is  larirely  to  secure  euphony  and  avoid  repeti- 
tion. The  words  fall  into  two  groups;  as  well  as,  besides,  in 
addition,  too,  withal   simply  add  a  fact  or  thought;  also  (all 


altercation 
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■o),  in  like  manner,  likewise,  eimilarly  afilrm  that  what  is 
added  is  like  that  to  which  it  is  added.  Aa  well  follows  the 
word  or  phrase  to  which  it  is  joined.  We  can  say  the  singers 
OS  well  08  the  players,  or  the  players,  and  the  singers  ae  well. 


ANTONYMS  s 

but 

In  spite  of 


nevertheless 
no  twi  thstandl  ng 


on  the  contrary  yet 

on  the  other  hand 


SYNONYMS  t 

argument 

bra'wl 

broil 

contention 

controTcrsy 


ALTERCATION 

debate  dissension 

discord  disturbance 

discussion  fracas 

disputation  quarrel 

dispute  row 


scene 

scrap 

strife 

wrangle 

wrangling 


An  argument  is  primarily  a  statement  of  fact  tending  to 
produce  belief  concerning  a  matter  in  doubt,  something  al- 
leged as  a  reason  or  proof  or  a  series  of  such  reasons  or 
proofs;  in  this  sense  an  argument  is  wholly  on  one  side.  A 
debate  is  a  presentation  of  opposing  arguments,  as  by  two 
or  more  contestants,  in  an  orderly  and  somewhat  formal  man- 
ner. Argument  may  be  also  used  for  the  setting  forth  of 
opposing  reasons  or  proofs  on  both  sides  of  a  subject,  in  which 
case  it  becomes  practically  synonymous  with  debate,  (Com- 
pare REASONING.)  A  dispute  (from  L.  dis,  apart^  and  puto, 
think)  is  an  intense  debate,  commonly  involving  sharpness  of 
feeling,  and  sometimes  acrimony  or  anger,  and  being  usually 
less  methodical  and  orderly  than  a  debate.  A  discussion  is  a  con- 
sideration or  sifting  of  arguments  on  both  sides  of  a  matter, 
and  is  in  its  best  use  entirely  calm  and  fair ;  discussion  involves 
less  suggestion  of  opposing  sides  or  parties  than  debate,  and 
may  be  wholly  conducted  by  a  single  thinker,  speaker,  or 
writer,  with  no  recosfuized  oT>ponent;  as,  an  investiirator's  diS' 
cussion  of  a  soientiflo  ])roblem.  Arr^umentation  and  disputa- 
tion refer  to  processes  of  arqument  or  dispute,  usually  pro- 
longed. All  these  words  mav  be  intensified  by  adjectives,  so 
as  to  express  excited  or  hostile  feelin?;  as,  a  heated  arrm- 
ment  or  debate,  a  sharp,  hot,  or  bitter  disnutc.  A  controversy 
alwavs  implies  two  r>nrties.  and  jrenemllv  strenuous  opnnsi- 
tion  with  excited  feelinsr;  controversy  is  often  applied  to  dis- 
putation of  such  ft  character  carried  on  in  writing.     7>tss«fi- 
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mltegottoa 

sion  (from  L.  dis,  apart,  +  sentis,  feel)  is  angry  or  violent  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  which  may  involve  many  persons,  and  on 
many  sides  of  a  matter.  Contention  ( from  L.  oon,  together,  + 
tends,  stretch)  is  a  strenuous  effort  to  obtain  something  or 
to  resist  opposing  force.  In  argumentative  use  a  contention 
may  be  a  statement  or  opinion  which  one  is  ready  to  defend 
strenuously  and  to  the  uttermost,  but  without  anger  or  bit- 
terness. 

My  contention  is  that  knowledge  does  not  take  its  rise  in  general  con- 
ceptions. 

C.  H.  Lewes  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  vol.  ii,  ch.  4,  8  25. 

In  common  use,  however,  contention  signifies  hot  or  angry 
disputation  or  controversy,  in  which  the  personal  opposition 
and  acrimony  are  more  noticeable  than  the  matter  in  dispute: 

Whoever  keeps  an  open  ear 

For  tattlers  will   be  snre   to   hear 

The  trumpet  of  contention. 

CowPEB    Friendship,  st.  17. 

An  altercation  is  a  sharp  contention  in  words,  angry  con- 
troversy,  generally  personal,  petty,  fierce,  and  bitter.  Alter^ 
cation,  affray,  brawl,  broil,  fracas,  quarrel,  row,  wrangle, 
and  wrangling  are  all  words  without  dignity  and  of  odious 
signification.  When  the  altercation  passes  from  words  to 
blows,  it  becomes  an  affray,  A  row  is  a  noisy  quarrel,  always 
on  the  verge  of  physical  violence,  which  it  may  at  any  time 
involve.  Scrap  is  a  slang  term,  with  the  usual  loose  mean- 
ing of  such  words,  denoting  any  sort  of  hostile  encounter 
by  word  or  act.  Wrangle  or  wrangling  denotes  a  d'spute 
that  is  at  once  angry,  noisy,  and  undignified.  A  brawl  or 
broil  is  a  rude  quarrel  by  word  or  act  or  both.  Disturbance, 
a  word  of  more  dignity,  may  likewise  be  by  word  or  act; 
as  a  disturbance  about  paying  one's  bill;  a  disturbance  of  the 
peace.  A  scene  is  less  vigorous  and  pronounced  than  a  dis- 
turbance, being  any  disrlay  of  excited  feeling  that  offends 
social  proprieties,  including  any  altercafion,  argument,  con^ 
troversy,  debate,  discussion,  or  dispute  that  has  such  effect. 
Compare  feud. 

ANTONTMBs 

a^eement  conformity  harmony  union 

concord  consonance  unanimity  unity 

concurrence 


ALTERNATIVE 
option     plok     pref«reaee     revonro* 

A  choice  may  be  umoog  manj-  tlungs;  an  allemativ*  Is  In 
the  itrictest  »enae  a  choice  between  two  things;  oftener  it  ii  on« 
or  two  things  between  which  a  cbtnce  ia  to  be  made,  and  either 
of  whieb  b  the  alternative  of  the  other;  as,  the  alternative 
of  surrender  is  death;  or  the  two  things  between  whioh  there 
is  a  cJtoice  may  be  called  the  alternatives;  both  Mill  and 
Gladstone  are  (|uoted  as  extendinjr  the  nicauing  of  alternativi 
tg  include  several  particulars,  Gladstone  even  speaking  of 
"the  fourth  and  last  of  these  allernalives,''  Opiinn  is  the 
right  or  privilege  of  choosinfr:  choice  may  be  either  the  right 
to  choose,  the  act  of  choosing,  or  the  thing  chosen.  A  per- 
son of  ohilily  and  readiness  will  rnmmonly  hnve  ninny  re- 
sources. Pick,  from  the  Saion,  and  election,  from  the  Latin, 
picture  the  objects  before  one,  with  freedom  and  power  lo 
choose  which  he  will;  as,  there  were  twelve  horses,  among 
which  T  could  take  my  pick.  A  choice,  jtick,  election,  i 
preference  is  that  which  suits  one  best;  an  allrmativa  i 
Id  which  one  is  restricted;  a  resource,  that  to  which  < 
j^lnil  lo  iKtake  oneself. 

ANTomrusi 


outnpulBlon 


191 1  y 


8YNONYHS: 


AMASS 


KatheF  hoard 

BRKrcKnlv  heap  up  hoard  np 

To  amoss  is  (o  bring  logcther  materials  Hint  n 
a  great  bulk  or  quantity.  With  some  occasional  exceptions, 
accumulate  is  applied  to  the  more  gradual,  amwn  to  tbo 
more  rapid  ::attaering  of  money  or  materials,  amif/is  referring 
to  the  general  result  or  bulk,  accumulate  to  tlie  particular  proe- 
ess  or  rain  of  jrain.  We  «oy  Interest  is  aeeumalnled  (or  ao- 
eumnlalcs)  rather  than  is  amassed;  lie  accumulalcil  a  forluu 
in  the  course  of  years:  lie  rapidly  amaxsnd  a  forttme  by 
shrewd  speculations.  Ooods  or  money  for  immediate  dl^ 
tnbution  are  said  to  be  collected  rather  thou  amaased.     Tb^ 
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may  be  stored  up  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  but  a  hoard 
is  always  with  a  view  of  permanent  retention,  generally  selfish. 
Aggregate  is  now  most  commonly  used  of  nmnbers  and 
amounts;  as,  the  expenses  will  aggregate  a  roimd  million. 

ANTONYMS: 

disperse  divide  portion  spend  waste 

dissipate  parcel  scatter  squander 

PBEFOSITIONS: 

Amass  for  oneself;  for  a  purpose;  from  a  distance;  with 
great  labor;  by  industry. 

AMATEUR 

8TNONTM8: 

oonnoiiieur  oritio  dilettante  novice         tyro 

Etymologically,  the  amateur  is  one  who  loves,  the  connois- 
seur one  who  knows.  In  usage,  the  term  amateur  is  applied 
to  one  who  pursues  any  study  or  art  simply  from  the  love 
of  it;  the  word  carries  a  natural  implication  of  superficialness, 
though  marked  excellence  is  at  times  attained  by  amateurs.  A 
connoisseur  is  supposed  to  be  so  thoroughly  informed  regard- 
ing any  art  or  work  as  to  be  able  to  criticize  or  select  intelli- 
gently and  authoritatively;  there  are  many  incompetent 
critics,  but  there  can  not,  in  the  true  sense,  be  an  incompetent 
connoisseur.  The  amateur  practises  to  some  extent  that  in 
regard  to  which  he  may  not  be  well  informed;  the  connoisseur 
is  well  informed  in  regard  to  that  which  he  may  not  practise 
at  all.  A  novice  or  tyro  may  be  a  professional;  an  amateur 
never  is;  the  amateur  may  be  skilled  and  experienced  as  the 
novice  or  tyro  never  is.  Dilettante,  which  had  originally  the 
sense  of  amateur,  has  to  some  extent  come  to  denote  one  who 
is  superficial,  pretentious,  and  affected,  whether  in  theory  or 
practise. 

PREPOSITION: 

An  amateur  in  art. 

AMAZEMENT 

8TNONTMS: 

admiration  a-we  oonfniion  inrpriie 

astonishment        beiPTilderment      perplezitj        xvonder 

Amazement  and  astonishment  both  express  the  momentary 
overwhelming  of  the  mind  by  that  which  is  beyond  expecta- 


tioQ.  Asli/nishment  especially  aSecU  the  emotions,  amatt- 
ment  the  inlellect.  J.u-e  is  tbe  yielding  of  the  mind  lo  soms- 
thing  supremely  grand  lu  charaoler  or  foi'tnldable  in  power, 
■Jid  range*  from  apprehension  or  dread  to  reverent  worship. 
AdmiraHon  includes  delight  and  regard.  Surprise  lies  midway 
between  astotiishjiieiit  siid  amaiement,  and  usually  respects 
matters  of  lighter  consenueiipe  or  such  as  are  less  startling 
in  character.  Amaiement  may  be  eitlier  pleasing  or  painful, 
as  when  induced  by  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  or  by  the 
fury  of  Ihe  storm.  We  can  say  pleased  nufprine,  but  scareely 
pleased  astoniahmetit.  AmasemenI  has  in  it  something  of 
confusion  or  bewilderment;  but  confusion  and  bewilderment 
may  occur  without  amaiement,  as  when  a  oiultitude  of  de- 
t.ails  require  instant  attention.  Astonishment  may  be  withont 
bewilderment  or  confusion.  Wonder  \s  often  pleasing,  and 
may  be  continuous  in  view  of  that  which  siirpaeccs  our  com- 
prehension; as,  the  mng:iittu(ic,  order,  and  beauty  of  the 
heavens  fill  us  with  incroasing  wonder.  Compare  perplexitt. 
AHTOlTTHSi 

calmnees         coolness         I ndl (Terence    aelfipoaccsiilon     bMIcIii 
PREPOSITION: 
I  was  filled  with  amasemeut  at  snoh  reckless  daring. 


AMBITION 

SmONYHSi 
upli&tloii    oompetltiou    enialatlaii    oppoaltloB    rln 

Aspiration  is  the  desire  for  pxcellence,  pure  and  simple. 
Ambition,  literally  n  goiiicr  around  to  fwlicit  votes,  bus  primary 
Iflference  lo  tlie  award  or  approval  of  otiiers,  and  is  tht>  eager 
demre  of  power,  fame,  ur  something  deemed  great  and  emi- 
nent. The  prizm  of  aspiration  are  always  virtue,  nohili^, 
akill,  or  other  high  i)uuh<ie.s.  The  prixee  of  ambition  are 
oommonly  advancement,  fame,  honor,  and  the  like.  In  nur 
dder  literature  this  word  is  chiefly  applied  to  inordinate  and 
•dflsh  deeire  of  supremacy; 

Cromvcll.  I  ehirit  Urn.  RIbi  tynj  amtMtn. 

By  Ibit  klD  lell  titi   ideiIl 

8iiMiBrs*u  BttiTv  vni.  *n  1)1,  H.  S,  L  4 

But  nmhilion  h  now  Inr^ply  \i9f>\  of  an  eng 
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purpose  to  obtain  something  commendable  in  itself,  viewed 

as  a  worthy  prize. 

Tb»  mott  efleotual  method  that  has  been  devised  for  dlTerting  men  from 
▼iee  U  to  gtre  free  soepe  to  a  higher  ambition. 

LsoKT  UitL  Eur,  Uoralt,  toL  1,  p.  261. 

There  is  a  noble  and  wise  or  an  ignoble,  selfish,  and  harmful 
ambition.  Emulation  is  not  so  much  to  win  any  excellence 
or  success  for  itself  as  to  equal  or  surpass  other  persons. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  noble  emulation,  when  those  we 
would  equal  or  surpass  are  noble,  and  the  means  we  would 
use  worthy.  But,  at  the  highest,  emulation  is  inferior  as  a 
motive  to  aspiration,  which  seeks  the  high  quality  or  char- 
acter for  its  own  sake,  not  with  reference  to  another.  Com- 
petition is  the  striving  for  something  that  is  sought  by  another 
at  the  same  time.  Emulation  regards  the  abstract,  competi- 
tion the  concrete;  rivalry  is  the  same  in  essential  meaning 
with  competition,  but  differs  in  the  nature  of  the  objects 
contested  for,  which,  in  the  case  of  rivalry,  are  usually  of  the 
nobler  sort  and  less  subject  to  direct  gaging,  measurement, 
and  rule.  We  speak  of  competition  in  business,  emulation  in 
scholarship,  rivalry  in  love,  politics,  etc.;  emulation  of  ex- 
cellence, success,  achievement;  competition  for  a  prize;  rivalry 
between  persons  or  nations.  Competition  may  be  friendly, 
rivalry  is  commonly  hostile.  Opposition  is  becoming  a  fre- 
quent substitute  for  competition  in  business  language;  it  im- 
plies that  the  competitor  is  an  opponent  and  hinderer. 

ANTOKTMS: 

carelessness      contentment     humility      indifference       8ati8fa,ction 


AMEND 


SYHONTMSi 

adranoe 
ameliorate 
better 
cleanse 


oorreot 
emend 
improTe 
make  better 


nieliorate 
mend 
niitleate 
purifj 


rectify 
reform 
repair 


To  am^nd  is  to  change  for  the  better  by  removing  faults, 
errors,  or  defects,  and  always  refers  to  that  which  at  some 
point  falls  short  of  a  standard  of  excellence.  Advance,  bet- 
ter,  and  improve  may  refer  either  to  what  is  quite  imperfect 
or  to  what  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence;  we  ad- 
vance to  the  kingdom  of  God,  improve  the  minds  of  our  chil- 


(iren,  better  the  morals  of  the  people.  But  for  malters  bptow 
tile  point  of  ordinary  approval  we  seldom  use  Ihese  words; 
we  do  not  speak  of  bettering  a  wretched  alley,  or  improving 
a  foul  sewer.  There  we  use  eleattse,  purify,  or  similar  words. 
We  correct  evils,  reform  abuses,  rectify  incidenlal  conditions 
of  evil  or  error;  we  ameliorate  poverty  and  misery,  wbicli 
wa  cBJi  not  wholly  remove.  We  mend  a  tool,  repair  a  build- 
ing, correct  proof;  we  amend  character  or  ponduct  that  b 
faulty,  or  a  statement  or  law  that  is  defective.  A  t«xtr 
writing,  or  statetnent  is  amended  by  the  author  or  some  ade- 
quate authority;  it  is  often  emended  by  conjeetnre.  A  mo- 
tion is  amended  by  the  mover  or  by  the  assembly;  a  ennsti- 
tiilion  is  amended  by  the  people;  an  ancient  text  is  emendtd 
hy  a  critic  who  believes  that  what  seems  to  faint  (lie  beUer 
reading  is  what  the  author  wrote.  Compare  allkviate. 
ANTONTHS: 


eomjpt 

depresR                    ImpiiLr                  spoU 

vtilau 

STNONTHS: 

AMIABLE 

BRreeBblo 
BttractiTe 
benicnant 

engaf^tiiB                    loTable 
gentle                             lovely 
goDd'H&tnred           lovlnK 
kind                             pleMnnt 

wfnnlns 
wltuoma 

Amiable  combines  the  senses  of  Invahle  and  hiving;  th< 
amiable  charncler  liiis  I'eudy  nffcction  ami  kindliness  for  otheRs 
with  the  qualities  that  are  mlaplcd  to  win  their  love;  ntntaMt 
18  n  higher  and  stron^r  word  than  good-natured  or  agrw^ 
able.  Lovctt/  is  often  applied  to  externals;  as,  a  tovely  faM, 
Amiable  denotes  O  disposition  desirous  to  cheer,  please,  aul 
mnke  happy.  A  selfish  man  of  the  world  may  have  the  art 
to  be  agrteahle;  a  handsome,  brilliatit,  ami  witty  person  iB«y 
b«  charming  or  ev«n  attractive,  while  by  no  means  anuoMc. 
The  engagintj,  winning,  anil  mnstim"  add  to  ntninhility  sotne- 
thing  of  lM>aiily.  accomplisbinetits.  and  grace.  The  btnignatU 
are  calmly  kind,  oa  from  n  heiirht  nnd  a  distance.  Kind, 
good-natured  peojile  may  tie  conrse  ami  rude,  and  bo  fail  to 
he  ngrreahle  or  plfanng;  the  really  nmiahle  are  Hkely  to  avoid 
Bnch  faults  hy  their  camesl  desire  to  please.  The  good- 
natured  have  an  easy  disposition  to  get  along  comfortably  witili 


« 


(j5  amiable 

amplify 

every  one  in  all  eircmnstances.  A  sweet  disposition  is  very 
sure  to  be  amiable,  the  loving  heart  l»inging  out  all  that  is 
lovable  and  lovely  in  character. 

ANTONYMS  t 

acrimonious  cnuty  hateful  ilbtempered  surly 

churlish  disagrreeable  Unconditioned  morose  unamiable 

crabbed  dogged  illshumored  sour  unlov^y 

cruel  grutt  ill-natured  sullen 

AMID 

SYNONTUSt 

amidst       amoaest      betwixt  mingled  with 

among        between       in  the  midst  of        snrrounded  by 

Amid^  or  amidst  denotes  surrounded  by;  among  or  amongst 
denotes  mingled  vnth.  Between  (archaic  or  poetic,  bettoixt) 
is  said  of  two  persons  or  objects,  or  of  two  groups  of  per- 
sons or  objects.  "Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between 
me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herdmen," 
Gen,  xiii,  9;  the  reference  being  to  two  bodies  of  herdmen. 
Amid  denotes  mere  position;  among,  some  active  relation,  as 
of  companionship,  hostility,  etc.  Lowell's  ^'Among  my  Books" 
regards  the  books  as  companions;  amid  my  books  would  sug- 
gest packing,  storing,  or  some  other  incidental  circumstance. 
We  say  among  friends,  or  among  enemies,  amidst  the  woods, 
amid  the  shadows.  In  the  midst  of  may  have  merely  the  local 
meaning;  as,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd;  or  it 
may  express  even  closer  association  than  among;  as,  "I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  friends"  suggests  their  pressing  up  on 
every  side,  oneself  the  central  object;  so,  "where  two  or  three 
are  met  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,** 
Matt,  xviii,  20;  in  which  case  it  would  be  feebler  to  say 
''among  them,"  impossible  to  say  ''amid  them,"  not  so  well 
to  say  "amidst  them." 

ANTONYMS: 

afar  frem     away  from      beyond       far  from       outside      without 

AMPLIFY 

SYNONTMSs 

ansment         dilate  expand  extend  vnfold 

develop  enlarge        expatiate         increase        widen 

Amplify  is  now  rarely  used  in  the  sense  of  increase,  to 
add  material  substance,  bulk,  volume,  or  the  like;  it  is  now 


almost  wholly  applied  to  disoourse  or  writing,  sigijifying  to 
make  fuller  in  statement,  whether  witb  or  witbout  adding  toaU 
t«r  oi  importance,  sb  b;  Etating  fully  what  was  before  only 
implied,  or  by  adding  illustrations  to  make  the  menning  more 
readily  apprehendeil,  etc.  The  ehief  diflienlty  of  very  young 
writers  iii  to  amplify,  to  get  beyond  t!ie  bare  curt  statement 
by  developing,  expanding,  unfolding  (he  tboughl.  Tbe  chief 
difdeuity  of  those  who  have  more  material  and  experience  is  to 
condense  Bufficiently.  So,  in  the  early  days  of  our  literature 
amplify  was  used  in  the  favorable  sense;  but  at  present  thia 
word  and  most  kindred  words  are  coming  to  share  the  deroga- 
tory meaning  that  has  long  attached  to  expatiate.  We  may 
develop  a  Ihoughl,  expand  an  illustration,  extend  a  dUcuasion, 
expatiate  on  a  hobby,  dilate  on  something  joyous  or  sad,  en- 
large a  volume,  unfold  a  schenje,  widen  the  range  of  treat- 

ANTONTMSi 


FRXPOsinoirst 

To  amplify  on  or  upon  tlie  Bubjei' 
this  matter  by  illustrations. 


(  needless.     Amplify 


ANALOGY 

STNONTMS: 
*Slt>lt)t  Uheueaa  relstloa  ilmtlarlty 

oaiBotd«no«         pftrltj  reaemblftnoe       «lnlle 

oompKrtcon         proportion         tMMUknoo  aiiBUltada 

Anahigii  is  specifically  a  reaemblanre  of  relations;  a  reaem- 
hlanre  ihni  may  be  reasoned  from,  so  that  from  the  liken^a 
in  certain  respecta  we  may  infer  that  other  and  gierhapa 
deeper  relatione  exist.  Affinilij  is  a  mutual  nttraclion  witb 
or  without  seeming  Ukenexs;  as,  the  affinilij  of  inm  tor  oxygen. 
(Compare  attachmbkt, )  Cnincidenee  is  complete  agreement 
in  some  one  or  more  respects;  there  may  lie  a  roijicidenc«  io 
time  of  most  dissimilar  events.  Parity  of  reaeoniug  is  stid 
of  an  argument  equally  conclusive  on  BwHjecta  not  etriotly 
analogous,  SiynilHude  is  a  rhetorical  comparison  of  one  thing 
to  another  with  which  it  hns  some  points  in  common.  Re- 
umblance  and  uimilarity  are  external  or  superDcial,  and  may 
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inTolve  no  deeper  relation;  as,  the  resemblanoe  of  a  cloud 
to  6  distant  mountain.    Compare  aLleqobt. 

AMTOWniBt 

dlaagreeinqnt         dissimilarity         incongruity  uAllkeftete 

mpropoTtlon 

nuBPOflinoNs  s 

The  analogy  between  (or  of)  nature  and  revelation;  the 
analogy  of  sound  to  light;  a  family  has  some  analogy  with 
(or  ^o)  a  state. 


ANGER 

STVONTlCSt 

aaiatositj  fury  offense  _ 

oluiler  impatienoe  passion  resentment 

displeasnre  indlBnation  peevisliness  temper 

anasperation  ire  pettishness  Tezation 

fvetfnlness  irritation  petnlanoe  wrath 


Displeasure  is  the  mildest  and  most  general  word.  Cholet 
and  ire,  now  rare  except  in  poetic  or  highly  rhetorical  lan- 
guage, denote  a  still,  and  the  latter  a  persistent,  anger.  Temper 
used  alone  in  the  sense  of  anger  is  colloqjiial,  though  we  may 
eomeetly  say  a  hot  temper,  a  fiery  temper,  etc.  Passion,  though 
a  word  of  far  wider  application,  may,  in  the  singular,  be 
employed  to  denote  anger;  "did  put  me  in  a  towering  pas- 
sion/' Shakespeare  Hamlet,  act  v,  sc.  2.  Anger  is  violent 
and  vindictive  emotion,  which  is  sharp,  sudden,  and,  like  all 
violent  passions,  necessarily  brief.  Resentment  (a  feeling 
liaek  or  feeling  over  again)  is  persistent,  the  bitter  brooding 
over  injuries.  Exasperation,  a  roughening,  is  a  hot,  super- 
ficial intensity  of  anger,  demanding  instant  expression.  Rage 
drives  one  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  or  discretion; 
fury  is  stronger  yet,  and  sweeps  one  away  into  uncontrollable 
violenee.  Anger  is  personal  and  usually  selfish,  aroused  by 
zeal  or  supposed  wrong  to  oneself,  and  directed  specifically 
and  intensely  against  the  person  who  is  viewed  as  blame- 
worthy. Indignation  is  impersonal  and  unselfish  displeasure 
at  unworthy  acts  (from  L.  indigna)  i,  e.,  at  wrong  as  wrong. 
Pore  indignation  is  not  followed  by  regret,  and  needs  no  re- 
pentance; it  is  also  more  self -controlled  than  anger.  Anger 
w  commonly  a  sin;  indignation  is  often  a  duty.  TTro^^  is 
deep  and  perhaps  vengeful  displeasure,  as  when  the  people  of 


N'aKareth  were  "filled  witb  wrath"  at  the  plain  words  of  Je- 
sus (Luke  iv.  28);  it  may,  however,  mroply  express  the  eul- 
Diination  of  righteous  indignation  without  matii^e  in  a  pure 
being;  as,  ibe  icralh  of  QoA.  Impatiettce,  frelfuinem,  irrila- 
tion,  peevishness,  peltishnest,  petulance,  and  relation  are  tem- 
porary and  for  immediate  cause.  Fretfidneas,  pettiaktteiis,  and 
peevishness  are  chronic  states  finding  in  any  petty  matter 
an  oecasion  for  their  exercise.     Compare  ackiuokt  :  ENUITT  ; 

llATRED. 


enlty 


peaces  bl  en  CSS 


PREPOSITIONS  > 

Anger  at   the  insult   prompted   the  reply, 
the  offender  eiaggeratefi  the  offense. 


1 


ANIMAL 
STNOHYMSi 
beaat  llvlag  being  living   orrantat 

bntte         UtIsc  ore*tnr«        sentient  being 

An  animal  is  ii  sentient  being,  di»tiuFt  fnini  inaiiinuile  mat' 
ler  and  from  vegetable  life  on  the  one  nide  and  from  mootnl 
iind  spiritual  existence  uii  the  other.  Thus  man  is  properly 
classified  as  an  animal.  But  keeaiifle  the  animal  life  is  the 
lowest  mid  rudest  part  of  his  being  nnil  that  which  he  shares 
with  inferior  creatufts,  to  call  any  individual  man  an  animoJ 
is  lo  imply  that  the  animal  nature  has  undue  supremaey, 
and  B(i  is  deep  condemnation  or  utter  inRnlt.  The  hmte  is 
the  animal  viewed  ns  dull  to  nil  Hncr  feeling;  the  beaul  is 
liyiked  upon  bb  n  being  of  appetites.  To  call  a  man  a  brute 
is  to  imply  that  be  in  unfeeling  and  cruel;  to  cnll  him  ■ 
beaet  is  lo  indicate  that  he  is  vilely  sensual.  We  npeak  of  tlie 
eruel  father  as  a  drurc  to  bis  children;  of  (he  drunkard  ax 
making  n  brnet  of  himself.  So  finnly  are  these  figurative 
«e!iBe-i  established  Ihnt  we  now  incline  to  avoid  applying  hmt* 
or  beofit  to  any  creature,  ns  a  horse  or  dug.  fur  which  we 
have  any  affection;  we  prefer  in  such  cases  the  word  aMiirHil. 
Creature  is  a  word  of  wide  signifiralion,  including  all  th» 
thing:!    Ihnt    fiai    has   created,    whether   inNnimnto    objoets, 
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announce 

plants,  animals,  angels,  or  men.  A  living  being,  creature ^ 
or  organism  may  be,  in  strictness  either  a  plant  or  an  animal, 
since  plants  have  life — vegetable  life;  but  in  popular  use  a 
Uving  being  or  living  creature  is  understood  to  mean  an 
animal: 

And  Ood  created  great  whales,   and  every  Uving  creature  that  moTeth, 
which  the  waten  brought  forth  abandantly,   after  their  kind. 

Oen.    i,    21. 

• 

In  scientific  use  a  living  organism  is  indeterminately  either 
plant  or  animal,  and  in  the  lower  forms  of  life  it  is  often 
difficult  to  decide  in  a  given  case  which  it  is.  The  animals  of 
a  region  are  collectively  called  its  fauna. 

AHTONTlCSi 

an^el  matter  soul  substance  (material) 

Inanimate  object  mind  spirit         vegetable 

man  mineral 


ANNOUNCE 

STHONTlCSs 

adwartise  z^we  notioe  (of)  proolaim        reveal 

blAion  SlTe  out  promulgate  saj 

elrenlate  nerald  proponnd      spread  abroad 

oonftmnnleate  make  known     publish  itate 

deelaro  notify  report  tell 

Lvnoiate 


To  announce  is  to  give  intelligence  of  in  some  formal  or 
public  way.  We  may  announce  that  which  has  occurred  or 
that  which  is  to  occur,  though  the  word  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
anticipative  sense;  we  announce  a  book  when  it  is  in  press, 
a  gnest  when  he  arrives.  To  blazon  is  to  make  widely  known ; 
announce  publicly;  publish  far  and  wide.  We  advertise  our 
bnaineia,  communicate  our  intentions,  enunciate  our  views; 
we  notify  an  individual,  give  notice  to  the  public.  Declare 
has  often  an  authoritative  force;  to  declare  war  is  to  cause 
war  to  be,  where  before  there  may  have  been  only  hostilities; 
we  say  declare  war,  proclaim  peace.  We  propound  a  ques- 
tion or  an  argoment,  promulgate  the  views  of  a  sect  or  party. 
or  the  decision  of  a  court,  etc.  We  report  an  interview, 
reveal  a  secret,  herald  the  coming  of  some  distinpfuished  per- 
son or  great  event.  Publish,  in  popular  usage,  is  becomiufr 
closely  restricted  to  the  sense  of  issuing  through  the  press; 
we  announce  a  book  that  is  to  be  published. 


J  the  family  by  lelegraph. 


ANSWER  ^M 

BTNONTHSt 
re  Joinder       repartee         reply  reapoaae  ratovt 

A  verbal  anstvef  is  a  return  of  words  to  eomething  that  seema 
to  call  for  tbeni,  and  is  made  to  a  charge  aa  well  ae  to  a  quee- 
tiun ;  an  atuuier  may  be  even  made  to  au  unspoken  implioa- 
tion  or  luaniCeetation ;  see  Luke  v,  22.  In  a  wider  sense, 
anything  said  or  done  in  relurti  for  some  ivord,  at'tion,  or 
suggestioD  of  another  nmy  be  called  an  answer.  The  blow 
of  an  eiiraged  man,  ibe  wbinny  of  n  horse,  the  bowling  of 
the  wind,  the  movement  of  a  bolt  in  a  loi'k,  an  echo,  etc., 
may  each  be  an  answer  to  some  word  or  movement.  A  reply 
is  an  unfolding,  and  ordinarily  implies  thought  and  intelli- 
gence. A  rejoinder  b  strictly  an  answer  to  a  rrplg.  though 
often  used  in  the  general  sense  of  annwer,  but  nluovH  with  the 
implication  of  something  more  or  less  contruvt^rsial  or  opposed, 
though  lacking  the  conclusiveness  implied  in  ansu'cr;  an  ansiaer, 
in  the  full  sense,  to  a  cbarge.  an  argument,  or  nn  objection 
is  adequate,  and  finally  refutes  and  disposes  of  it;  a  wply 
or  rejoinder  may  be  quite  inadequate,  so  that  one  may  asy, 
"This  reply  is  not  an  answer;"  "I  am  ready  with  an  antieer'' 
means  far  more  than  "I  am  ready  with  a  reply."  A  rrspomt 
is  accordant  or  harmonious,  desiifned  or  adapted  to  carry  on 
the  thought  of  the  words  that  called  it  forth,  as  (he  reapansea 
in  a  liturgical  acnicc,  nr  to  meet  the  wish  of  him  who  seeks 
it;  as,  the  appeal  for  aid  met  a  jimmpt  and  hearty  response. 
Repartee  b  a  prompt,  witty,  and  commonly  good-nntured 
antmr  to  some  argument  or  attack;  a  relnrt  may  alw  ba 
witty,  but  is  severe  and  may  be  even  savage  in  its  intensity. 

FREPOSITIOlfSt 
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antlcipftttpn 


tnOKJtMBt 


ANTICIPATE 


forvoMit 
foretaste 


hope 

look  forward  to 

To  anticipate  may  be  either  to  take  before  in  fact  or  to 
take  before  in  thought;  in  the  former  sense  it  is  allied  with 
prevent;  in  the  latter,  with  the  synonyms  above  given.  This 
Is  coming  to  be  the  prevalent  and  favorite  use.  We  expect 
that  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  will  happen;  as, 
a  boy  expects  to  grow  to  manhood.  We  hope  for  that  which 
we  much  desire  and  somewhat  expect.  We  apprehend  what 
we  both  expect  and  fear.  Anticipate  is  commonly  used  now, 
like  foretaste,  of  that  which  we  expect  both  with  confidence 
and  pleasure.  In  this  use  it  is  a  stronger  word  than  hope, 
where  often  'Hhe  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.''  I  hope  for 
a  visit  from  my  friend,  though  I  have  no  word  from  him;  I 
expect  it  when  he  writes  that  he  is  coming;  and  as  the  time 
draws  near  I  anticipate  it  with  pleasure.     Compare  abide; 

PREVENT. 


AXTOlfTKSi 

despair  of 
distrust 


doubt 
dread 


fear 
recall 


rocoll  eot 
remember 


tmrovTMSs 

aatepast 
ayprelieasloi 


ANTICIPATION 

forebodiiiK 
forecast 
foresight 
foretaste 


forethought 
hope 

presentiment 
prevision 

Expectation  may  be  either  of  good  or  evil;  presentiment 
almost  always,  apprehension  and  foreboding  always,  of  evil; 
mniidpation  and  antepast,  commonly  of  good.  Thus,  we  speak 
of  the  pleasures  of  anticipation,  A  foretaste  may  be  of  good 
or  evil,  and  is  more  than  imaginary;  it  is  a  part  actually 
Teedyed  in  advance.  Foresight  and  forethought  prevent  fu- 
ture evil  and  secure  future  good  by  timely  looking  forwaJ*d, 
and  aeting  upon  what  is  foreseen.    Compare  akticipatb. 


AXTOVTMSs 

sstonishment 
oonsummation 
despair 
doubt 

dread 

enjoyment 

fear 

realization 

surprise 

wonder 

epnnuutc* 

epulaloii 

in  0  oagenlalltj 


ANTIPATHY 

STMONTMB: 

abhorrenca  dliKnat  hatred 

antagantsiD  diifike  ho*  till  ty 

averHion  dlataite         sppoiiti«ii 
deteitatlon 

Antipathy,  repagnancc,  und  uncnngeitialitji  are  iiislinotive ; 
oilier  loroiB  of  dinlike  may  be  acijuireid  uv  elierialied  for  cause. 
Uncongeniality  is  nei^ative,  n  want  of  touch  or  t;jxiiiaUiy.  An 
antipatky  to  a  peraon  or  thing  is  an  instinctive  recoil  from 
connection  or  association  witli  that  person  or  thing,  and  may 
be  phyNcat  or  menial,  or  bulb.  Antagonism  may  resiill  from 
the  necessity  nf  circumstani'es ;  apposition  may  spring  from 
cotiHictiug  views  or  iiileresls;  ahhorrene.e  and  deleslation  may 
be  the  result  of  religious  and  moral  training  i  distaste  and  tb'a- 
guiit  may  be  acquired ;  averaiim  is  a  deep  and  permanent  dj»- 
likr.  A  natural  anfipathi/  may  give  rise  to  opposition  which 
may    r«sult    in    hatred   and    koBlitUy.      Compare    ackiuont; 


AITTONTMSi 

amnlly  HllMiclInn  fellow,  (eellns      lilndllnvss 

agreement      cunsenlullty      haritiony  regard 

PREPOSITIONS  I 

Antipathy  li>   (less  frequently  for  or  againtt)   a 
thing;  antipathy  belu-een  or  betwi.Tt  two  persona  r 


BTMONTMSi 


ANTIQUE 


'erao^^l 
ifain^^H 


anclcDt  old'f*abloii*d       qualat       anperanaBataA 

as  tl  qua  ted 

Antiquf  refers  to  nn  anrimt,  antiqaaltd  to  i\  discarded 
style.  Antique  is  that  wbii-h  is  either  ann»nt  in  fact  or 
onctcnl  in  alyle.  The  reference  '\»  lo  (he  style  rather  than  to 
tb«  age.  Wc  eon  speak  of  the  antiqur.  urchitnclure  nf  n  chnrch 
just  built.  The  dilTereucc  bchveen  aniiqiinied  and  antiqnr  l» 
not  in  the  agr,  for  a  I'liiilan  style  may  bo  scorned  ns  auli- 
guatrd,  white  a  Roman  or  Renaissance  style  may  be  prixed 
na  antique.  The  antiqvnird  is  not  so  much  ont  uf  date  Ba 
mit  uf  vogue.  Old-fashiuitrd  may  bo  used  approvingly  or 
conlernptnontily.  In  the  lalter  case  it  becomes  a  synonym 
for  anliquatfiJ;  in  the  gimd  si-o'e  it  appnitichcs  the  menning 
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aMJety 

of  antique,  but  indicates  less  duration.  We  call  a  wide 
New  England  fireplace  old-fashioned;  a  coin  of  the  Csssars, 
antique.  Quaint  combines  tbe  idea  of  age  witb  a  pleasing 
oddity;  as,  a  quaint  gambrel-roofed  bouse.  Antiquated  is 
sometimes  used  of  persons  in  a  sense  akin  to  superannuated. 
The  antiquated  person  is  out  of  style  and  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  present  generation  by  reason  of  age;  tbe  super- 
annuated person  is  incapacitated  for  present  activities  by 
reason  of  age.     Compare  old. 

AHTOmrMS: 

fashionable      fresh      modern      modish       new       recent       stylish 


ANXIETY 

SYNONTICS: 

anffuish  disquiet  foreboding  perplexity 

apprehonsiom  distnrbanoe  fretfulness  solicitude 

eare  dread  fretting  trouble 

oonoom  fear  niisgiving  worry 

Anxiety  is,  according  to  its  derivation,  a  choking  disquiet, 
akin  to  anguish;  anxiety  is  mental;  anguish  may  be  mental  or 
physical;  anguish  is  in  regard  to  the  known,  anxiety  in  re- 
gard to  the  unknown;  anguish  is  because  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, anxiety  because  of  what  may  happen.  Anxiety  refers 
to  some  future  event,  always  suggesting  hopeful  possibility, 
and  thus  differing  from  apprehension,  fear,  dread,  forebod- 
ing, terror,  all  of  which  may  be  quite  despairing.  In  mat- 
ters witliin  our  reach,  anxiety  always  stirs  the  question 
whether  something  can  not  be  done,  and  is  thus  a  valuable  spur 
to  doing;  in  this  respect  it  is  allied  to  care.  Foreboding, 
dread,  etc.,  commonly  incapacitate  for  all  helpful  thought 
or  endeavor.  Worry  is  a  more  petty,  restless,  and  manifest 
amxieiy;  anxiety  may  be  quiet  and  silent;  worry  is  com- 
mnnicated  to  all  around.  Solicitude  is  a  milder  cmxiety. 
Fretting  or  fretfulness  is  a  weak  complaining  without  thouerht 
of  aeeomplishing  or  changing  anythinsTi  but  merely  as  a- relief 
to  one's  own  disquiet.  Perplexity  often  involves  anxiety ,  but 
may  be  quite  free  from  it.  A  student  may  be  perplexed 
resounding  a  translation,  yet,  if  he  has  time  enough,  not  at 
all  aiudoiis  regarding  it. 


-- -—  -jnBdonco    llght.hearlednesB    Batlsfac 

carelessDses   ease  notichaUnct  tranqulUtr^  _ 


PJtZFOSITIONS! 

Anxiety  for  a  friend's  return;  anxiety  about,  in  regard 
or  concerning  the  future. 


I 


oalmiieM  iniensibllltT  qnictneaa 

oompoBure  lethKrej-  qoletade  trnaqnuut^ 

ImmobiUtr  pasalveneia  ■luegialiueii  duo  on  o  era 

impaaalblUtj  phleEm  itlllneaa  unfeellncneaa 

IndlffeTanoe 

Apaihij,  Becording  to  its  Greek  derivation,  is  a  simple 
absence  of  feeling  or  emotion.  There  are  persons  to  whom 
a  eerlaiii  degree  of  apathy  is  natural,  an  innate  sluggithneis 
of  the  emotional  nature.  In  the  apathy  of  despair,  a  person 
gives  up,  without  reeistanre  or  sensibility,  to  what  be  has 
fiercely  struggled  to  avoid.  While  apathy  is  want  of  feeling, 
ealmneM  is  feeling  without  Rgit&tion.  Calmness  is  the  result 
of  strength,  courage,  or  trust;  apathy  is  the  result  of  dultiMS 
or  weakness.  Composure  is  freedom  from  agitation  or  dis- 
turbance, reeulting  ordinarily  from  force  of  will,  or  from 
pierfert  confidence  in  one's  own  resources.  ImpattibiUty  is 
a  philosophical  term  applied  to  the  Deity,  as  infinitely  exalted 
above  all  Blir  of  passion  or  emotion.  Unfrelingntsg,  the 
Saxon  word  that  should  be  the  exact  ei|iiivaleut  of  apathy, 
really  means  more,  a  lack  of  the  feeling  one  ought  to  have, 
a  censurable  hardneai  of  heart.  Indifference  and  insengtbilitii 
designate  the  absence  of  feeling  toward  certain  persons  or 
things:  apathy,  entire  absence  of  feeling.  Indifferfnct  ia 
a  want  of  interest;  insensibilily  is  a  want  of  feeling;  khcon* 
eem  has  reference  to  consequences.  We  speak  of  innffudbility 
of  heart,  immobility  of  countenance.  Stoicism  is  an  inten- 
tional suppression  of  feeling  and  deadening  of  scnsibiHiiM, 
while  apathy  is  involuntary.  Compare  CALM:  rest:  STtlPOft. 
ANTOmrKSi 

airltailon  eaaemeBB  fury  auacapttblUtr 

ditrin  •motion  paulon  •■ —    

anxiety  excitement  venal  bl  It  ty 

ear*  faallnB  aenaltlveni 

watrmi  traniy  atorm 

dtaturbanea 


aympathr   M^ 
vlolenS>^^^| 
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apoloi 

VSBFOCmOVSt 

Tim  «pa£hy  of  inaiUtttit  Bf^;  a^l^  toward  food. 


APIECE 

STKONTMSs 
dUtrlbmtiTelj   eaoli  indiTidiially   Mparatelj    seTeimlly 

There  is  no  discernible  difference  in  sense  between  so  much 
apiece  and  so  much  ecuih;  the  former  is  the  more  common 
and  popular,  the  latter  the  more  elegant  expression.  Dis- 
tfibutively  is  generally  used  of  numbers  and  abstract  rela- 
tions. Individually  emphasizes  the  independence  of  the  in- 
dividuals; separately  and  severally  still  more  ^nphatieally 
hold  them  apart.  The  signers  of  a  note  may  become  jointly 
and  severally  responsible,  that  is,  each  liable  for  the  entire 
amount,  as  if  he  had  signed  it  alone.  Witnesses  are  often 
Inrougfat  separately  into  court,  in  order  that  no  one  may  be 
influenced  by  the  testimony  of  another.  If  a  company  of 
laborers  demand  a  dollar  apiece,  that  is  a  demand  that  each 
shall  reeeive  that  sum;  if  they  individually  demand  a  dollar, 
each  individual  makes  the  deman 

AirrONTMSi 

aooumulatlvely         confusedly  indiscriminately  tosrether 

oc^ectively  en  maase  synthetically  unitedly 

APOLOGY 

tmrovTMSs 

a«kmewledcBi6iit  defense  ezouse  plea 

— faerittM  ezevlpatiom  Jnetifleatlon  Tiadieatlom 

All  these  words  express  one's  answer  to  a  charge  of  wrong 
or  error  that  is  or  might  be  made.  Apology  has  undergone 
a  remarkable  change  from  its  old  sense  of  valiant  defense — 
as  in  Justin  Martyr's  Apologies  for  the  Christian  faith— to 
its  present  meaning  of  humble  confession  and  concession.  He 
who  ottexB  an  apology  admits  himself,  at  least  technically  and 
seemingly,  in  the  wrong.  An  apology  is  for  what  one  has 
doiM  or  left  undone ;  an  excuse  may  be  for  what  one  proposes 
to  do  or  leave  undone  as  well;  as,  one  sends  beforehand  his 
9xcu9e  for  not  accepting  an  invitation ;  if  he  should  fail  either 
to  be  present  or  to  excuse  himself,  an  apology  would  be  in 
order.    An  excuse  for  a  fault  is  an  attempt  at  partial  justifi- 


CB^iou;  OB,  one  alleges  baste  as  an  excuse  for  carelessness. 
Confegeiun  ie  a  full  achnoivUdgment  of  wrong',  generftUy  of 
a  grave  wrong,  with  or  without  apology  or  excuse.  Flea 
raiigee  in  eense  from  a  prayer  for  favor  or  pardon  to  an 
attempt  at  full  vindication.  Defense,  exculpation,  justijiea- 
tion,  and  vindication  are  more  properly  ant«nymE  than 
syuonyins  of  apology  In  its  modern  sense,  and  should  be  so 
given,  but  for  their  eonnectioQ  with  its  historic  usage.  Com- 
pare UONrtJSS;  UETEySB. 
ANTONYMS: 
at.TiiRaiiuii         thargi'  iiondemnaUon         Injury  wrong 

cenaure  ootnpLalnt         Imputation  Insult  oBenaa 

PREPOSITIONS: 
An  apology  to  the  guest  for  the  oversight  would  be  Bttil 


87NONTMSI 
Ukely 

The  apparent  ii 
trasted  s 
tain,  or  of  that  v 


APPARENT 


Btdi^^. 


preamnable  prob»ble 

s  (liat  wliidi  appears;  the  word  h»£  two  eon- 
'ither  of  tbnt  which  is  manifest,  visible,  cer- 
whicli  merely  seenis  to  be  and  tnuy  be  very 
different  from  what  ie;  as,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  Ban 
nrnund  the  earth.  Apparfnl  kindness  casts  s  doubt  i)n  the 
reality  of  tlie  kindneBS;  apparent  neglect  implies  that  more 
core  and  pains  may  have  been  bestowed  than  we  are  aware  of. 
Presumahlr  implies  tliat  a  tiling  may  lie  reasonably  supposed 
beforehand  without  any  full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Prob- 
ahU>  implies  that  we  know  facts  enough  to  make  us  moderntoly 
conftdetit  of  it.  Srrminii  expresses  great  doubt  of  the  rcslity; 
hffming  inriocenee  comes  very  nwir  in  meiming  io  prohahir 
tfuilt.  ApparmI  indicates  less  uasuranee  than  probable,  and 
morn  than  lenmin'j-  A  man's  probabh  intent  we  believe  will 
prove  to  be  hia  peal  intent;  his  Muminn  intent  we  believe  to 
be  n  sham;  bin  apparent  intent  may  be  the  true  one,  though  we 
have  not  yet  evidence  on  which  to  pronounce  with  eertninty 
or  even  with  eonfldence.  Likeli/  i»  a  word  wilh  a  wide  range 
of  usage,  bnt  always  implying  the  belief  thai  the  thin^  u, 
or  will  be,  true;  it  is  often  used  with  the  inflnitive, 
other  wnrd*  nf  Ihis  list  ctin  not  br;  us,  i(  ij  tikelii  to  ht| 
C-ODipare  rvinh:ST. 


1 


'/7                                                                                       apparent 
_^ appeal 


AHTOimCSi 

doubtful  dubious  Improbable       unimaginable      unlikely 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

(When  apparent  is  used  in  the  sense  of  evident) :    His  guilt 
is  apparent  in  every  act  to  all  observers. 


APPEAL 

SYNONTMSs 

addreM  oall  (apon)        invoke  reqaest 

apply  entreat  refer  (to)  resort  (to) 

To  appeal  (from  L.  appello,  appellare,  to  address,  call  upon, 
entreat,  etc.)  closely  follows  in  English  the  Latin  sense. 
Anciently,  one  who  felt  himself  wronged  would  seize  an  op- 
portunity, if  possible,  to  call  out  to  the  king  for  redress, 
thus  often  securing  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  a  subordinate 
officer: 

And  M  the  King  of  Israel  was  passing  by  upon  the  wall,  there  cried  a 
woman  unto  him,  saying,  Help,  my  lord,  O,  King.  2  Kings  vi,  26. 

Hence  comes  the  modem  legal  sense,  to  appeal  (a  case)  from 
a  lower  authority  to  a  higher: 

I  appeal  onto  Cssar.  Acta  xxv,  11. 

Figuratively,  one  may  appeal  to  any  authority  believed 
to  be  decisive;  as,  to  appeal  to  facts,  statistics,  history,  arms, 
force,  reason,  or  posterity. 

Greatness  appeals  to  the  future.  EjnEfigoN  Essays,  Self-BeUanee. 

In  personal  use,  to  appeal  is  more  than  to  ask;  it  is  to  ask 
with  special  earnestness,  and  is  akin  to  beseech  or  entreat; 
one  appeals  to  another  for  some  form  of  help,  support,  favor, 
or  benefit;  an  offender  may  appeal  for  mercy  or  forgive- 
ness. By  extension  to  inanimate  things  and  abstractions, 
to  ideas,  activities,  emotions,  etc.,  to  appeal  is  to  awaken 
response  or  sympathy;  courage,  sincerity,  and  tenderness  ap- 
peal to  some  of  our  noblest  instincts;  sensationalism  does 
not  appeal  to  me: 

ICan  la  not  a  creature  of  pure  reason:  he  must  havo  his  senses  de- 
UghtfaOj  appealed  to.  Lamb  Essays  of  Elia,  p.  53.  [w.  l.  &  co.j 

To  apply  is  more  formal  than  to  appeal;  one  may  apphi  to 
an  appointing  officer  for  an  appointment;  apply  to  the  treas- 
urer for  funds;  apply  at  the  bureau  of  information  for  par- 
tienlars.    Compare  address;  apply;  ask;  plead;  prat. 


disavow      dlBclulm      refu** 

APPEAR 


fl 


STMOinrHS: 

&•▼«  tb«  »ppflftraaoe  or  ■eiBbI»noe  look 

Appear  and  loot  refer  to  what  manifests  itself  to  the 
senses;  to  a  seroblaiu'e  or  ijrolmbilily  iin-senled  directly  to  the 
mind.  Seem  flpplies  to  what  is  manifest  to  the  mind  on  re- 
flection. It  suddenly  appears  to  me  that  there  is  smoke  in  the 
distance;  as  I  wateh,  it  luuks  llhe  a  tire-,  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  locality  and  observation  of  particutare,  it  seems  to  me 
a  farmhouse  must  be  burning.  ^h 

AKTOmrMB!  ^1 

be  bt)  certain.  rcaJ.  or  (rue  be  the  iBCt  ^^| 

PREPOSITIONS:  ^H 

Appear  a(  the  front;  among  the  first;  on  or  upon  the  mr- 
face;  to  the  eye;  Jn  evidence,  in  print;  from  reports;  MMtr 
the  harbor:  hrfore  the  public;  in  appropriate  dreea;  wi'tK 
the  inaignia  of  his  rank;  above  the  clouds;  beloic  the  aurface-, 
under  the  lee;  oner  the  sea;  through  the  mist;  appear  for, 
in  behalf  of,  or  against  one  in  eourt. 

APPEND 

•TMONTMSl 
add  aSBx         autex         sttBoh        aiibjoiii 

To  append  (from  L.  ad,  to.  +  pendo,  hang)  is  literally  I 
hang  to,  as  a  aeal  (formerly,  and  in  some  rases  still,  held  to  the 
dooument  by  a  etrip  of  parchment,  ribbon,  or  the  like) ; 
hence  to  add  (see  add)  or  attach  as  somethtnt^  occeeaory, 
subordinate,  or  supplemental;  as,  to  append  a  oodidl  to  a  will. 
To  affix  (from  L.  ad,  to,  +  figo,  fasten)  is  to  fix,  f oaten,  or 
attach,  U),  on,  or  upon  xomething  already  exiatlng,  of  wtuoh  it 
Biay  or  may  not  become  an  integral  part ;  as,  to  a^x  a  placard 
to  a  wall  or  a  euperscription  to  n  letter;  to  af^x  a  syllable  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  a  word  {either  a  prcllx  or  a  snlTtx 
being  culled  an  "nfflx").  To  ann^.r  (from  L.  »w*.  to,  +  n*<"lo, 
bind,  tie]  is  to  add  at  the  end.  with  leai  idea  of  anbordinatioti 
■nd  dependence,  and  more  of  combination  or  union  than  is 
conwyed  by  append;  as,  to  anner  a  suburb  to  u  city,  or  a  prov- 
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inee  to  an  empire.  A  codicil  or  a  signatnre  may  be  affixed, 
annssoed,  appended,  of  attached;  the  signature  or  name  may 
alao  be  said  to  be  evhecnbed;  a  title  or  a  snpersoription  is 
affixed  (not  annexed  or  appended,  though  in  some  cases  we  may 
speak  of  it  as  attached)  to  a  volume  or  a  treatise;  a  penalty 
may  be  affixed,  annexed,  or  attached  to  a  prohibition;  a  con- 
dition may  be  affixed,  annexed,  or  attached  to  a  promise;  notes 
or  indexes  are  not  affixed,  but  added  or  appended  to  a  volume; 
an  appendix  is  something  appended, 

Airaoimcsi 

detach  disconnect  disengage  sefMirate 

APPENDAGE 
vnroimcst 

aeoesaogj  addition     appvrteiiAiioe    eoneomitant 

— — panlMeat    adjnnet      attaolimeiit        ezteasion 
addeuvBi  appendix    auxiliary  supplement 

An  adjunct  (something  joined  to)  constitutes  no  real  part 
of  the  thing  or  system  to  which  it  is  joined,  though  perhaps  a 
valuable  addition;  an  appendage  is  commonly  a  real,  though 
not  an  essential  or  necessary  part  of  that  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected; an  appurtenance  belongs  subordinately  to  something 
by  which  it  is  employed,  especially  as  an  instrument  to  ac- 
eomplish  some  purpose.  A  (lorse's  tail  is  at  once  an  orna- 
mental appendage  and  a  useful  appurtenance;  we  could  not 
call  it  an  adjunct,  though  we  might  use  that  word  of  his  iron 
shoes.  Attachment,  primarily  the  act  of  attaching  or  the  state 
of  being  attached,  is  extended  to  denote  the  means  of  attach- 
ing, as  a  nexus,  band,  or  tie;  as,  the  attachments  of  a  muscle; 
alsoy  to  denote  something  appended  or  attached,  as  an  adjunct; 
in  machinery  an  attachment  is  some  mechanism  that  can  be 
brought  into  optional  connection  with  the  principal  move- 
ment; as,  a  spiral  turning  attachment  to  a  lathe;  an  eolian 
attachment  to  a  piano;  a  hemmer  is  a  valuable  attainment 
of  a  sewing-machine.  An  extension,  as  of  a  railroad  or  of 
a  franchise,  carries  out  further  something  already  existing. 
We  add  an  appendix  to  a  book,  to  contain  names,  dates,  lists, 
etc.,  which  would  encumber  the  text;  we  add  a  supplement 
to  supply  omissions,  as,  for  instance,  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 
An  appendix  may  be  called  an  addendum;  but  addendum  may 
be  used  of  a  brief  note,  which  would  not  be  dignified  by  the 


oame  of  appendix;  sucli  notes  are  often  grouped  as  addenda. 
An  addition  raighl  be  matter  interwoven  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  an  indes,  plates,  editorial  notes,  etc.,  which  might  be 
valuable  additiona,  but  not  within  tha  meaning  of  appendim 
or  aUfipiemeM.  Compare  jccessoht;  adxiliart. 
ANTOITTMSi 

main  body  original  lulal  whols 

PRBPOSITIOKS: 

Tbnt  wljicli  '\s  tlto\iglit  of  as  ad'led  "xv  I'nII  un  appenda^ 
to;  tliat  wtiit'h  ie  looked  upon  as  an  integral   part  is 
an  appendage  of. 


Inclination 

Uklus 

loBginB 


last  prope«utlt7 

paiaion  reUah 

pmolivlty  thlrtt 

pronenesa  leat 


APPETITE 

STMONTMS: 

•ppeteacy 
orarlng 

dlRpoaiUon 

Appelile  ia  used  only  of  the  demands  of  the  phyaieal  Bys- 
tem,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stated,  as  when  we  say  an 
appetite  for  knowledge;  panaion  includes  all  excitable  im- 
pulses of  our  nature,  us  anger,  fear,  love,  hatred,  etc.  Appe- 
tite is  thus  more  animal  tliati  passion;  and  when  we  speak  of 
ptueions  and  appetites  as  conjoined  or  contrasted,  we  thiiilc 
of  the  ai'pelites  as  wholly  physical  and  of  the  pasaiona 
part  at  liasi,  mental  or  spiritual.  We  say  aa  appHiU 
food,  n  passion  for  fame.    Compare  desibk. 

ANTONTMSi 

HrillpHlliy   delenlBtlon   lUElIke       dlstBilo    IndirTerenon   r«punil 
Hverslcin      illigual  ilUr^lUti   tmlrcd      loathing         reimwlt 

Compare  anttpatuy. 
PREPOSTTIONi 

He  bad  an  insatiable  appetite  for  the  mnnelous. 


J,  we  tuiiilc 

rwujrnuM      I 
reiiuMlon 


STMONTMSi 
kllot 

>ppro  print* 
mmAfa 

To  apply  (from  L.  ad,  lo.  -f  plico.  fold),  lilerally  to  fold  t* 
or  npon,  signifles  to  lay,  plnw!,  or  pat  upon  for  sma«  special 


MNooiatc 

employ 

dMUoBte 

devote 

I 


gl                                                                                      api^lite 
apply 

purpose;  to  bring  into  contact  with,  according  to  some  idee 
of  purpose,  fitnese,  or  relationship;  as^  to  apply  the  finger 
to  the  pulse;  to  apply  a  poultice  to  a  bruise  or  a  bandage 
to  a  wormd;  apply  oil  to  a  machine;  in  figurative  use  we 
apply  a  prineiple,  law,  or  rule  to  a  particular  case;  we 
apply  steam  to  navigation;  apply  the  mind  or  apply  oneself 
to  study  or  to  a  problem;  apply  a  fund  to  a  special  use;  ap- 
ply a  test  to  a  metal,  or  to  evidence,  professions,  or  char- 
acter; apply  an  epithet  or  a  nickname. 

The  words  above  given  as  synonjnns  for  apply  must  be 
r^arded  as  suggestions  rather  than  substitutes,  except  within 
very  narrow  limits.  While  apply  may,  in  some  special  use. 
be  substituted  for  any  one  of  these,  or  of  a  variety  of  other 
words,  it  is  rarely  interchangeable  with  any  one  of  them,  so 
that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  word  without  a  synonym. 
When  we  seem  to  have  found  a  synonym,  examination  quickly 
shows  that  the  differences  are  more  striking,  the  resemblances 
between  the  words  so  compared.  Thus,  a  sticking-plaster 
which  is  applied  to  a  surface  is  of  necessity  attached,  but 
the  latter  word  is  rarely  used  in  that  connection;  a  poultice 
which  is  applied  is  often  especially  so  prepared  that  it  shall 
not  become  attached;  a  postage-stamp,  which  is  attached  or 
affixed  to  a  letter,  is  not  said  to  be  applied;  a  measuring-rule 
is  applied  to  a  surface,  and  is  useful  for  that  purpose  be- 
cause it  is  not  attached;  a  whip  is  applied  to  a  horse,  but 
if  it  were  attached  to  the  horse  it  could  not  well  be  applied; 
a  placard  is  affixed  to  a  post,  but  it  is  not  said  to  be  applied; 
a  sum  of  money  may  be  allotted,  applied,  appropriated,  dedi- 
cated, or  devoted  to  a  particular  use;  but  allot  carries  too 
much  of  its  original  meaning  of  chance,  and  dedicate  or  de- 
vote  too  much  of  sacredness  for  business  use;  appropriate  has 
a  sense  of  official  designation  which  is  not  in  apply;  money 
may  be  applied  to  a  use  for  which  it  was  not  appropriated; 
that  which  is  applied  may  be  sometimes  said  to  be  used,  em- 
ployed, or  exercised;  but  to  employ,  exercise,  or  tise  the  mind 
on  a  problem  would  mean  much  less  than  to  apply  the  mind 
to  the  problem;  a  remedy  is  said  to  be  used,  but  not  applied, 
internally;  we  apply,  adapt,  adjust,  or  fit  a  theory  to  the 
facts  (but  not  the  facts  to  the  theory) — apply  to  test  its 
correctness,  adapt,  adjust,  or  fit  by  any  change  in  tho  tlieoiT 


that  tbe  facte  may  rtquiie;  a  rule,  law,  or  prmciplc<  fits  a 
onsa  to  which  it  axactly  oornspondB^  it  applies  to  a  easa 
with  which  it  has  some  inherent  connection;  the  proposition 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles  does  not  apply  to  the  seginent  of  n  circle:  the  law 
against  burglary  does  not  apply  to  highway  robbery;  apply 
and  refer  view  the  same  fact  from  opposite  directions;  we 
apply  a  rule  to  a  case,  refer  (never  apply)  the  case  to  the 
rule.  Apply  thus  stauds  singularly  alone;  Us  true  meaningii 
and  connections  can  be  learned  only  by  study  of  tba  ('" 
tionary  and  of  approved  usage,  not  by  any  snbstitutii 
other  words. 
ANTOlTYHSi 

See  synonyms  for  attach. 


dxKl 
diapenae 


APPORTION 

SYNONYMS! 
•Uot 
■ppolnt 
approprlkte 

To  allcl  or  asiign  may  be  lo  miike  an  arbitrary  division; 
tbe  SRDie  is  true  of  distribulf  or  diride.  That  which  is  ap- 
portioned is  gfiveti  by  some  lixed  rule,  which  is  meant  lo  be 
uniform  and  fair;  as,  representatives  are  apportioned  among 
the  Ktaleo  according  to  population.  To  digpemc  ia  to  give 
out  freely;  as,  the  sun  dispenses  light  and  heat.  A  thing  is 
appropriated  to  or  for  a  specific  purpose  (to  which  it  thua 
beeomea  proper,  in  the  ori^nal  sense  of  being  its  own) ; 
money  appropriated  by   Congress  for  one   purpose  can  not 

'   exiiended   : 


I  trust;   he  shares  what  is  his  i 


only   h.dds 

ALLOT. 

ANTOimnt 

•'line  to  cnns.Mldat'?  fEAIh»r  lOR^il 

I'ullKt  divide  artiltr&rll]'  Reap  tugcttic 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

Apportion  to  rach  a  fnir  amount:  apportion  the  pro 

amonff  the  bnrs,  hftu'ern    lu-»  ^laimanta;   apportion   i 

itg  to  numbers,  etc. 


83  apportion 


APPROXIMATION 

STHOKTMSt 

approAoh  likeaeM         neighborhood      resomblanee 

^vatigQitf        neamoM        propinquity         sindlaritj 

In  mathematicsy  approximation  is  not  guesswork,  not  loose- 
ness, and  not  error.  The  process  of  approximation  is  as  exact 
and  correct  at  every  point  as  that  by  which  an  absolute  result 
is  secured;  the  result  only  fails  of  exactness  because  of  some 
inherent  difficulty  in  the  problem.  The  attempt  to  ''square 
the  circle"  gives  only  an  approximate  result,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  expressing  the  circumference  in  terms  of  the 
radius.  But  the  limits  of  error  on  either  side  are  known, 
and  the  approximation  has  practical  value.  Outside  of  mathe- 
matics, the  correct  use  of  approximation  (and  the  kindred 
words  approximate  and  approximately)  is  to  express  as  near 
an  approach  to  accuracy  and  certainty  as  the  conditions  of 
human  thought  or  action  in  any  given  case  make  possible. 
Besemhlance  and  similarity  may  be  but  superficial  and  ap- 
parent; approximation  is  real.  Approach  is  a  relative  term, 
indicating  that  one  has  come  nearer  than  before,  though  the 
distance  may  yet  be  considerable;  an  approximation  bring>t 
one  really  near.  Nearness,  neighborhood,  and  propinquity  are 
eommonly  used  of  place;  approximation,  of  mathematical 
ealenlations  and  abstract  reasoning;  we  speak  of  approach 
to  the  shore,  nearness  to  the  town,  approximation  to  the 
tmfh. 

AHTOHTMSt 

dilferenee    distance     error     remoteness      unlikeness      variation 

PBEPOSinOHSt 

The  approximation  of  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  type. 

ARMS 
STifoimist 

aooontonaonts       armor       hamess       mail        weapons 

Arms  are  implements  of  attack;  armor  is  a  defensive  cov- 
ering. The  knight  put  on  his  armor;  he  grasped  his  arms. 
With  the  disuse  of  defensive  armor  the  word  has  practically 
gone  out  of  military  use,  but  it  is  still  employed  in  the  navy, 
where  the  distinction  is  clearly  preserved;  any  vessel  provid^ 
wiQi  cannon  is  an  armed  vessel;  an  armored  ship  is  an  iron- 


'Inil.     Auythiiig  tbat  can  be  wielded  in  a  fight  may  become 
I  weapon,  as  n  pitcLi'ork  or  a  paviug-Btouc ;  arms  are 
lally  made  and  designed  for  i^ontlict. 


1 


ARMY 

STHONTHB: 

annomeut  foroea  mUltnry  Boldlen 

array  hoit  mnltltnde  •oldlerj 

force  legion  I  phftlanx  troops 

All  armtf  is  an  orgranized  body  of  men  armed  for  war,  ordi- 
narily considerable  in  numbers,  always  independent  in  organi- 
smtion  so  far  as  not  to  be  a  eouslttuenl  part  of  any  other 
rommand.  Organ iztJTIon,  unity,  and  independence,  rather  than 
numbers  are  the  essentials  of  an  army.  We  speak  of  the  in- 
vading armij  of  Cortes  m-  Piwirro,  tlioiigh  eilher  body  was  con- 
temptible ill  numbei-s  from  a  modern  military  standpoint 
We  may  have  a  little  army,  s.  large  army,  or  a  vast  army. 
Host  is  used  fur  any  vast  and  orderly  assemblage;  as,  the 
stars  are  called  the  heavenly  Ao«(.  Multitude  expresses  num- 
ber without  order  or  organieation ;  a  muttitude  of  armed  men 
is  not  an  armif,  bnt  a  mob.  Lftjion  (from  the  Latin)  and 
phatanr  (from  the  Greek)  are  applied  by  a  kind  of  poetie 
lirpiise  to  modern  forcm;  the  plural  legions  is  preferred,  tii 
niost  uses,  lo  the  singular.  Military  is  a  general  word  for 
\nnil-force»;  the  military  may  inehide  all  the  armed  noldivry 
of  a  nation,  or  the  lenn  may  be  applied  lo  any  amall  de- 
tached eonipany,  as  at  a  fort,  in  distinction  from  civ" 
Any  nrganiwd  body  of  men  by  whom  the  law  or  will 
people  is  executed  is  a  force;  the  word  is  a  usual  l«nn 
the  police  of  any  locality. 


STKONYMS: 


1  ci\'iliaii^^^ 
will  «^B 
1  l«nn  ^^H 

I 

nroaMSM 


cluirBA  ImneaBl 

«ll*  tnUat 

Arraiijn  i.i  an  offlcinl  word,  a  por^noji  accused  ')f  crime  is 
arraigned  when  be  is  formally  called  into  court,  the  indict- 
mvnt  read  to  him,  and  the  demand  made  of  him  to  plead  guilt; 
or  not  guilty;  in  more  extended  use.  to  arraiijn  is  tn  nail  in 
question    for   fault    in   any    formal,    public,    or   offlisial    waj. 
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One  may  charge  another  with  any  fault,  great  or  trifling,  pri- 
vately or  pnblicly,  formally  or  informally.  Acctise  is  stronger 
than  charge,  suggesting  more  of  the  formal  and  criminal; 
a  person  may  charge  a  friend  with  unkindness  or  neglect; 
be  may  accuse  a  tramp  of  stealing.  Censure  carries  the  idea 
of  faulty  but  not  of  crime;  it  may  be  private  and  individual, 
or  public  and  official.  A  judge,  a  president,  or  other  officer 
of  hig^  rank  may  be  impeached  before  the  appropriate  tri- 
bunal for  high  crimes;  the  veracity  of  a  witness  may  be 
impeached  by  damaging  evidence.  A  person  of  the  highest 
character  may  be  summoned  as  defendant  in  a  civil  suit;  or 
he  may  be  cited  to  answer  as  administrator,  etc.  Indict  and 
arraign  apply  strictly  to  criminal  proceedings,  and  only  an 
alleged  criminal  is  indicted  or  arraigned.  One  is  indicted  by 
the  grand  jury,  and  arraigned  before  the  appropriate  court. 

AHTOHTMSi 

acquit  discharsre  exonerate  overlook  release 

condone  excuse  forgive  pardon  set  free 

PBEPO8ITIOH81 

Arraign  at  the  bar,  before  the  tribunal,  of  or  for  a  crime; 
an  or  upon  an  indictment. 

ARRANGE 

STJrOHTMSt 

adjiuit  compose  order  set  in  order 

array  dispose  place  in  order  set  np 

assart  fom&  pnt  in  order  sort 

classify  sronp  range  sort  ont 

ooUicate        liarmoaiie  set  sort  over 
•alloeatey   marshal 

To  arrange  is  to  place  in  definite  order,  in  accordance  with 
some  plan  or  design;  the  basis  of  arrangement  may  greatly 
vary;  we  may  arrange  objects  according  to  size  or  character, 
as  books  upon  shelves;  according  to  convenience  or  readi- 
ness for  use,  as  a  mechanic's  tools;  according  to  taste  or 
artistic  effect,  as  the  pictures  or  furniture  of  a  room,  the 
flowers  in  a  vase,  etc.;  or  according  to  rhetorical  effect  or 
logicBl  connection,  as  words  in  a  sentence,  sentences  in  a  para- 
graph, or  arguments  in  a  discourse.  The  same  objects  may 
be  differently  arranged  according  to  the  purpose  in  view; 
artides  of  apparel  are  arranged  in  a  wardrobe  according  to 
spaee,  c<mvcnience,  or  readiness  for  use;  they  are  arranged 


upon  tbs  parson  aceordins  to  their  eSeet  as  parte  of  a  cor- 
tome.  To  assort  or  tlasaify  is  to  arrange  aecording  to  torts 
or  olasses;  rendj-niade  ctothinjf  is  placed  for  sale  in  a^ 
aorted  azes;  books  are  claagi/ied  in  a  public  library.  Assort 
generally  has  reference  to  material  quahties,  as  of  size,  color, 
weight,  or  the  like;  classify  to  some  raeutal  basis  of  connec- 
tion or  sequence;  goodii  are  osnorted;  plants  and  animals  are 
classified  aoeordiDg  to  genera,  species,  etc.;  to  assort  the  speci- 
mens in  a  museum  according  to  size,  color,  or  appearance 
would  spoil  the  classification;  furniture  is  asuorted  in  a  ware- 
house, 9.rranged  in  a  parlor.  Studies  or  students  are  not 
assorted,  but  arranged  or  claasified.  To  Horl,  sort  over,  or 
sort  out,  is  viewed  as  a  ruder  and  more  general  process,  leaf 
detinite  and  exact  than  to  assort,  and  quite  lacking  the  orderly 
basis  of  amtnge.  To  harmonize  is  to  arrange  in  such  order 
or  relation  as  to  produce  a  harmonious  effect,  musical  or 
other.  To  range,  to  place  in  a  row  or  rows,  is  iwed  primarily 
of  large  objects  or  those  cflvering  considerable  space,  as, 
in  the  uee  of  the  noun,  we  apeak  of  a  "range"  of  polumns  or 
of  moQntains;  as  used  of  troops  range  has  leas  reference 
than  arrange  to  minor  matters  of  order  and  alignment,  and 
more  to  the  extended  distribution  of  (lie  whole  as  an  ofiFective 
fighting  force. 

hi    midnishl.    io    Iha   (ami    shaitiii, 
Bouirli  ranatd  hii  Sallolc  band. 

tlAIXKCIt     irnrrs   fisnarlt,   (I,   fl, 

Her«  arranged  would  1>e  insufferably  feeble.  To  array  is  to 
draw  np  or  arrange  in  order  for  battle,  ns  an  army;  array 
expresses  more  of  readiness  for  action  on  a  large  scale  thaji 
arramje.  and  more  of  spectanilnr  and  cohesive  formation  than 
range;  scouts  or  skirmishers  may  be  ranged  niong  the  front; 
the  main  army  is  arrayed  in  line  of  battle,  Marshal  is  more 
preparatory,  and  may  have  reference  merely  to  the  emrol- 
ment  and  assemblage  of  a  force. 
Fklig 


Aa  modem  projectiles  discourage  spectacular  fonnalions  the 
word  array  is  falling  out  of  military  use,  but  stUl,  both  M 
noun  and  verb,  has  extensive  literary  employment  with  splen- 
did  descriptive    force 
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Bj  torch  and  trumpet  ftat  arraired. 
Each  warrior  drew  his  battle  blade. 

Oamp&sll    EohefMnden. 

The   midnight   bronght   the   slgnal-eouad   of   strife. 

The  mom,  the  marahaling  in  arms, 

The  day,   battle's  magnificently   stern   array. 

Btbon    ChUd4  Harold,  st.  28. 

Ab  applied  to  dress,  array  carries  the  same  idea  of  splendor. 

Solomon,   in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

Matt,    vi,  29. 

To  form,  in  this  connection,  is  to  arrange  parts  or  units 
so  that  they  assume  a  certain  form  or  shape;  as,  to  form 
a  procession;  to  form  troops  in  line  or  column;  to  form 
a  regiment  in  a  square;  to  dispose  is  to  place  parts  or  units 
in  relative  position  for  mutual  cooperation  or  support  on  an 
extended  scale;  a  modem  army  is  disposed  over  so  large  an 
area  that  the  different  parts  can  not  see  one  another,  and 
no  "form"  of  the  entire  force  is  visible  from  any  point; 
hence  we  naturally  speak  of  the  disposition  rather  than  of 
the  formation  of  the  force.  To  compose  is  to  put  together 
things,  thoughts,  parts,  or  elements  so  as  to  form  an  orderly 
whole;  to  compose  may  include  arranging,  but  commonly  in- 
volves much  more;  in  compose,  the  thought  of  unity  prevails; 
in  dispose,  the  thought  of  distribution.  In  printing,  to  com- 
pose is  to  arrange  (type)  in  proper  order,  as  in  the  com- 
posing-Bdek — ^in  this  sense  rarely  used,  set  or  set  up  being 
the  technical  terms;  yet  a  type-setter  is  regularly  called  a 
"compositor,"  and  the  process  "composition."     See  adjust; 

OOMPBOiaSB. 


AXTONTlISt 

oonfuBe 

disarrange 


oonfuBe  disorder  disturb  pi  or  pie  (print) 

dsranse  disperse  Jumble  scatter 


ARRAY 
snroimcst 

mxwKf  ooUeetion        line  of  battle  parade 

avMUiSMaent       disposition      order  show 

iMittIa  mmj       enliibition       order  of  battle       sight 

The  phrase  battle  array  or  array  of  battle  is  archaic  and 
poetie;  we  now  say  in  line  or  order  of  battle.  The  parade 
18  for  exhibition  and  oversight,  and  partial  rehearsal  of  mili- 
tary mspq*!  and  maneuvers.     Array  refers  to  a  continuous 


\io^r 


arrangement  of  meo,  so  that  all  may  be  seeii  or  reviewei] 
at  ODce.  This  is  practically  impossible  with  the  vast  armies 
of  our  day.  We  say  rather  the  disposition  o£  troops,  which 
expresses  their  tucatioQ  i,o  as  to  sustain  and  eupport,  tbougU 
uuable  to  see  or  readily  eomniunicale  with  each  other.  Com- 
pare DREES. 

ARREST 

SYNONYMS: 

apprehend    detain  reatroln  ctop 

oaptnre  hold  aeoiire  take  Into  onai 

eat«b  make  priaoner  aelie  take  priaoner 

The  IceibI  teiTn  arrest  rarries  nlways  the  imptication  of  a 
legal  offense;  Ibis  is  tnie  even  ol'  arrfslinij  for  Hebt.  But 
one  may  be  dftained  by  process  of  law  when  do  oSenae  is 
alleged  against  him.  as  in  the  case  of  a  witness  who  is  held 
in  a  house  of  detention  till  a  case  (-omes  to  trial.  One  mAy 
be  restrained  of  his  liberty  without  aiTest,  as  in  an  insao« 
asylum ;  ou  individual  or  corporation  may  be  restrained  by 
injunction  from  selling  certain  property.  In  case  of  an  arreat. 
Bj)  officer  may  secure  his  prisoner  by  fett«rs,  by  n  loekn] 
door,  or  other  means  effectually  to  prevent  escape.  Capture 
is  commonly  used  of  seizure  by  armed  force;  as,  to  captitn 
a  ship,  a  fort,  etc.  Compare  hinheb;  oBSTBrcT, 
ANTONYMS! 

dl9<'tinrgL-         dismiss         tree         tlberale         reteoae         sec  tre* 
PREPOSITIONS  I 

Arrested  for  crime,  on  suspicion.  Iif/   the  sheriff; 
or  by  virtue  of  a  warrnnl;  en  Anal  process;  itt  executia 


Kulle 
tmpoitnre 

luTeution  inbtei 

maoUiiatlon         trlok 
wll* 


\T  deviri-  may  be  either  pood  or  bad.  A  r.hrat 
I  advantage  in  n  boriraiii;  a  fraud,  any  form  of 
covrrt  robbery  or  injury,  liaponture  is  n  deeeitfu!  cnnfrifaac* 
for  securinR  charity,  credit,  or  conn! deration,  A  slratagnm  or 
e  of  the  good  ngiiiiiKl  the  bad,  ii»  it  warv  ■ 


A 
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wrttot 

BkOfol  movnuoit  of  war.    A  ^D^iA  is  usutdly  but  not  necessarily 
•viL 

B*«&  ^bOdrta  faflowcd  witk  €in1f>Ting  wile. 

O0LD8XXTS   De8$rted  Tittage,  1.  184. 

A  tficA;  is  often  low,  injurious^  and  malicious;  we  say  a  mean 
trick;  the  word  is  sometimes  used  playfully  with  less  than  its 
full  meaning.  A  ruse  or  a  blind  may  be  quite  innocent  and 
harmless.  An  artifice  is  a  carefully  and  delicately  prepared 
contrivance  for^  doing  indirectly  what  one  could  not  well  do 
directly.  A  device  is  something  studied  out  for  promoting 
an  end,  as  in  a  mechanism ;  the  word  is  used  of  indirect  action, 
often,  but  not  necessarily  directed  to  an  evil,  selfish,  or  in- 
jurious end.  Finesse  is  especially  subtle  contrivance,  delicate 
artifice,  whether  for  good  or  e\'il.    Compare  fraud. 


AHTOimiSi 

artleaBneas 

candor 

fklmess 

frankness 

ruilelessness 

honesty 

ingenuousness 

innocence 

openness 

simpUcity 

sincerity 

truth 

ARTIST 

STJfONTlISi 

artifteer       arttaaii         meehanio     operative     workman 

4,rtist,  artificer,  and  artisan  are  all  from  the  root  of  art, 
but  artist  holds  to  the  esthetic  sense,  while  artificer  and  artisan 
follow  the  mechanical  or  industrial  sense  of  the  word  (see 
ART  under  science).  Artist  thus  comes  only  into  accidental 
association  with  the  other  words  of  this  group, '^  not  being  a 
synonym  of  any  one  of  them  and  having  practically  no 
synonym  of  its  own.  The  work  of  the  artist  is  creative;  that 
of  the  artisan  mechanical.  The  man  who  paints  a  beautiful 
picture  is  an  artist;  the  man  who  makes  pin<heads  all  day  is 
an  artisan.  The  artificer  is  between  the  two,  putting  more 
thought,  intelligence,  and  taste  into  his  work  than  the  artisan, 
but  less  of  the  idealizing,  creative  power  than  the  artist.  The 
seolptor,  jshaping  his  model  in  clay,  is  artificer  as  well  as 
artist;  patient  artisans,  working  simply  by  rule  and  scale, 
ehisel  and  polish  the  stone.  The  man  who  constructs  any- 
thing by  mere  routine  is  a  mechanic.  The  man  whose  work 
involves  thought,  skill,  and  constructive  power  is  an  artificer. 
The  hod-cnrrier  is  a   lahorrr;  the  brifklnyer  is  a   mechanic; 


the  maatcr  mat 
obinery  oenrly  5 


m 

aa  is  an  aTiificer.     Those  who  operate  '^^^H 

slf^artinB  an  operalivei.  ^^^M 

ASK  ^1 

beieech                 Implore  reqnlr*  ^^H 

crave                        pettttaa  aollolt 

demnud                P'By  sapplleata 

eiLtrettt  reaaeit 


ASK 

STIfONYMS: 

apply  for 
apply  to 
beg 

One  a.'jks  whnt  he  teelfi  that  he  may  fairly  claim  and  reason- 
ably expect ;  "if  a  son  shall  a»k  bread  of  aay  of  you  that  is  a 
father,"  Lvke  xi,  11 ;  be  begx  for  that  to  which  be  advances 
no  claim  bat  pity.  Dfmand  is  a  determined  aud  oftHi  au 
arrogaat  word;  one  may  rightfully  demaHd  what  is  his  own 
or  his  due,  when  it  is  withheld  or  denied ;  or  he  may  wrong- 
fully demand  that  to  wbit-h  be  has  no  claim  but  power.  Rr- 
qttire  is  less  arrogant  and  obtrusive  than  deynand,  hut  is  ex- 
ceedingly atrennous;  as,  the  court  requires  the  attendance  of 
witnesses.  Entreat  implies  a  special  earnestness  of  asking, 
and  hesffch,  a  still  aijded  and  more  humble  intensity;  beseech 
was  formerly  often  used  as  a  polite  intensive  for  bxg  or 
pray;  as,  I  beseech  you  to  tell  lue.  To  implore  is  to  ask 
with  weeping  and  lanieniation ;  to  supplicate  is  to  ask.  as  it 
were,  on  bended  knees.  Crave  and  request  are  somewhat  for- 
ninl  terms;  crave  has  almost  disappeared  from  conversation; 
request  would  seem  distant  between  pare.nl  and  child.  Pray 
is  now  used  cbieRy  of  address  to  the  Supreme  Being:  petition 
is  used  of  written  request  to  persoTis  in  authority; 
jiftitiofi  (he  legislature  to  pass  an  act.  or  Ihe  g«v«i 
|)ardoii  nn  offender.  Compare  afpeai.;  plkad;  prat. 
ANTOITTHSi 

claim   oomnmiiii   cleiij'    i-ufiirto   eiai-t   exinri   Inalkl   ; 
PREPO8ITIONS1 

Ask  a  person  for  a  thing:  ask  n  thing  0/  or  fro 
nsk  after  or  about  one's  lienlth,  welfai'e,  friends. 


ITNOIfTMSi 

*flUat«     attach 

•II7  eoinbiiie 


ASSOCIATE, 
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^ woclate 

to  put,  bring,  or  come  together  with  something  else  in  com- 
paoioBShip  of  £act  or  thought;  feeiings,  speech,  manners,  and 
morals  vriiX  be  iofluenced  by  the  persons  with  whom  one 
<MB$ociat68;  tilings  are  associated  in  thought  when  £or  any 
reason  the  thought  of  one  calls  up  that  of  the  other;  we 
associate  a  certain  meaning  with  a  word,  with  or  without 
reason,  rightly  or  wrongly  (for  association  is  far  from  defini- 
tion) ;  if  we  attach  a  certain  meaning  to  a  word,  we  have  (or 
believe  ourselves  to  have)  definite  reason  for  so  doing;  we 
associate  a  song  with  some  scene  where  it  was  heard,  or  the 
perfume  of  a  flower  with  a  friend  who  loved  it;  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  is  one  of  the  most  important  topics  in 
psychology.  To  ally  (from  L.  ad,  to,  -f  ligo,  bind)  is  to  unite 
by  treaty,  league,  or  agreement,  as  sovereign  states  (compare 
ALLY^  n,,  under  adherent)  ;  hence,  to  connect  by  any  rela- 
tionship, as  by  marriage,  likeness,  origin,  etc.;  persons  or 
families  of  prominence  may  be  said  to  be  allied  by  marriage. 
To  affiliate  (from  L.  ad,  to,  +  filius,  son),  primarily  to  adopt  or 
receive  into  a  family,  as  a  son  or  daughter,  is  commonly  used 
as  signifying  to  receive  or  associate  with  on  friendly  terms 
(followed  by  tnth  or  to — or,  in  a  certain  legal  or  scientific 
QSCy  by  on  or  upon) ;  as,  to  affiliate  oneself  with  (or  to)  a 
political  party;  a  person's  character  may  be  judged  by  the 
eharaeter  of  those  with  whom  he  is  affiliated;  virtue  affiliates 
with  virtue;  we  speak  of  affiliated  sciences,  studies,  colleges, 
or  schools.     Compare  attach. 

AVTommsi 

ayotd  disrupt  diverge  estrange  sever 

disconnect  dissociate  divide  part  sunder 

disjoin  disunite  divorce  separate 

ASSOCIATE,  n. 

ITHOimfBt 

•eeofltplioe  eoUeaKve  consort  laiate 

ullj  companion  fellow  pmrtner 

•kvni  comrade  friend  peer 

•o«dj«tor  confederate  helpmate 

Associate  is  popularly  used  of  mere  friendly  relations,  but 
oftener  implies  some  work,  enterprise,  or  pursuit  in  which 
the  associated  persons  unite.  An  associate  as  used  officially 
implies  a  chief,  leader,  or  principal,  to  whom  the  associate  is 
not  folly  equal  in  rank;  as,  an  associate  editor.     We  rarely 


speak  o£  associates  in  pnnw  or  wrong,  iisiug  confederates  or 
accomplice*  instead.  Companion  gives  itself  with  equal  readi- 
ness to  the  good  or  evil  sense,  as  also  does  comrade.  One  ma; 
bo  a  compmiion  iu  travel  who  would  uot  readily  become  an 
associate  at  hom^.  A  lady  advertises  fur  a  companion;  sbe 
would  not  advertise  for  an  associate.  Prrr  implies  equality 
rather  Ihati  conipaiiionsfaip ;  as,  a  jury  of  his  peers.  Comrade 
expresses  more  fellowship  and  good  feeling  than  compaiaon. 
Fellow  has  almost  gone  out  of  use  in  this  connection,  ezeept 
in  an  inferior  or  patronizing  sense.  Consort  is  a  word  of 
equality  and  dignity,  as  applied  especially  to  the  marriaga  n- 
lation.     Compare  accessory;  acijdaintance ;  FWEUDaKlP. 

autokthbi 

anlaeDnlst  foe  tppnupnt  rival 

«nemy  lilndiMer  upiMwer  Btraiicv 

PBEPOSinONBi 

These  were  the  associales  of  Ihe  leader  in  the  enterprias. 


ASSOCIATION 

STNONTHS: 

alllanae  ronfederaoy        familiarity  lodsa 

clnb  coo  federation    federation    partiolpMttaa 

eommnnlty  ooniniictloii        fellowililp    partncraUf 

compaBloDihlp  cauneotion  tratemit;     ■ociety 

company  corporation        triendililp    niiion 

We  speak  <ti  an  nllian..-e  of  iiatioii.s,  u  I'hdi  i.f  pleasa^^ 
seekers,  u  i-dmmiinili/  of  Sliakers,  a  comjianii  tit  soldiers  W 
of  frienils,  a  confederac;/,  confederation,  federation,  or  Wlfta 
of  sejiarote  states  under  one  general  government,  a  partmr- 
ship  or  compan;/  of  business  men,  a  conjunction  at  pluttL 
The  wluile  bndy  of  Freemasons  constitute  a  fraterttity;  oaati 
their  local  organiKations  is  onlled  a  lodgt.  A  corporaliom  9c 
companii  is  formed  for  purposes  of  business:  an  asaoeUtSKi 
or  aoeii-li/  (tiiougb  also  incorporated)  is  for  leamine,  H 
benevolence,  reltpion,  etc.    Oitnipare  asbociate;  AcgtiAlHTdUECK 

ANTOimCSi 

(lUlnleBratlon       Indeitvndonc 

rsEPoainoirsi 

All  Dssooiation  of  soholnrs  for  the  advancenient  of  I 
ed(fe:  ansoi-inl i<in   m'lh  the  tr"od  is  ennohlinp. 
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assurance 


ASSUME 

STKOMTMBx 

aeeept 

affeet 

appropriate 

arrosate               postulate 
claim                      presume 
feign                      pretend 

put  on 

take 

usurp 

The  distinctive  idea  of  assume  is  to  take  by  one's  own  inde- 
pendent volition,  whether  well  or  ill,  rightfully  or  wrongfully. 
One  may  accept  an  obligation  or  assume  an  authority  that 
properly  belongs  to  him,  or  he  may  assume  an  obligation  or 
indebtedness  that  could  not  be  required   of  him.     He   may 
assume  authority  or  ofifiee  that  is  his  right;  if  he  assumes 
what  does  not  belong  to  him,  he  is  said  to  arrogate  or  usurp 
it.     A  man  may  usurp  the  substance  of  power  in  the  most 
unpretending  way;  what  he  arrogates  to  himself  he  assumes 
with  a  haughty  and  overbearing  manner.     One  assumes  the 
robes  or  insignia  of  office  by  putting  them  on,  with  or  with- 
out right.     If  he  takes  to  himself  the  credit  and  appearance 
of  qualities  he  does  not  possess,  he  is  said  to  affect  or  feign, 
or  to  pretend  to,  the  character  he  thus  assumes.    What  a  de- 
bater postulates  he  openly  states  and  takes  for  granted  with- 
out proof;  what  he  assumes  he  may  take  for  granted  without 
mention.     A  favorite  trick  of  the  sophist  is  quietly  to  assume 
as  true  what  would  at  once  be  challenged  if  expressly  stated. 
What  a  man  claims  he  asserts  his  right   to   take;  what   he 
099Hmes  he  takes. 

ASSURANCE 
tTHOimnx 

asvosMioo       boldness         in&pudenoe  self^oonfidenoe 

assertion         confidence     presun&ption       self-reliance 
asmunption    effrontery      self-assertion     trust 

Asaurisnce  may  have  the  good  sense  of  a  high,  sustained 
eomfdenee  and  trust;  as,  the  saint^s  assurance  of  heaven. 
Confidence  is  founded  upon  reasons;  assurance  is  largely  a 
matter  of  feeling.     In  the  bad  sense,  assurance  is  a  vicious 

eomagey  with  belief  of  one's  ability  to  outwit  or  defy  others; 

the  hardened  criminal  is  remarkable  for  habitual  assurance. 

For  the  calm  conviction  of  one's  own  rectitude  and  ability, 

^df-eonfidence  is  a  better  word  than  assurance;  self-reliance 

■  ezprrases  confidence  in  one's  own  resources,  independently  of 

■  others'  aid.    In  the  bad  sense  assurance  is  less  gross  than  tm- 


pudence.  wbich  is   (according  to  its  etymoloyy)   t  s 
boldness.    Assiiranet  is  is  oct  or  maiineTi  impvdtnet  may  ba 
in  speech.    Effrontery  is  impvAenee  defiantly  displayed.    CcaB< 
pare  Paith;  pride, 
ANTONTHSi 

b&shfutneaa         conBteinalLon         illstrusi  heslianuy         shynes* 

confusion  dismay  doubt  misgiving        timidity 


STNONYHSi 

acnte  diioemiiiE  peuetratlaf*  abBrp 

artful  di*orliiiii>atlaK  penetratlTe  ahreird 

clear  siElited  keen  peraploaolona  >n1tttl« 

crafty  kn  airing  aBgaolaiu  Bnbtl* 


Acute,  from  ttie  Latin,  eu^^ts  tlic  sharpness  of  tlie 
needle's  point ;  keen,  I'roiu  tbe  Saxon,  the  sliarptiess  oi  Uie 
rutting  edge.  Astute,  from  the  Latin,  with  the  ongiiial  senae 
of  running  has  come  to  Lave  a  meaning  that  combines  the 
sense  of  acute  or  keen  with  that  of  mgaeioua.  The  aetuU 
mind  adds  to  acvieness  and  keenness  an  element  of  cunning 
or  finesse.  The  Mtutv  debater  leads  his  upponeota  into  a  snara 
by  getting  them  lo  make  adniissioiis,  or  urge  argumeuta,  of 
which  he  sees  a  result  that  they  do  not  perreive,  The  aente, 
hfen  intellect  may  take  no  epeeial  ndvanloge  of  these  quali- 
ties; the  astuit^  mind  has  always  a  poiut  to  make  for  itself, 
and  seldom  fails  to  make  it.  A  knmcing  look,  air,  etc,  in 
general  indicates  practical  knowledge  with  a  touuh  of  shrewd- 
ness, and  perhaps  of  cunning;  in  regard  to  some  special  mat- 
ter, it  indicates  the  possossion  of  reseired  knowledge  which 
the  person  cnuM  impart  if  he  rho.ie.  Knowing  has  often  a 
slightly  invidious  sense.  We  speak  of  a  knowing  rnsral,  moan- 
ing eunniitg  or  xhretvd  within  a  narrow  range,  but  of  a  knotr- 
ing  horse  or  dog.  in  the  sense  of  Kagacioag.  implying  Ihat 
be  knows  more  than  could  be  ox|>ertcd  of  such  an  uiiimal. 
A  knouting  cliild  lias  more  knowledge  than  would  be  looked 
for  at  his  years,  perhaps  more  than  is  quite  desirable,  while 
to  speak  of  u  child  us  intelligent  is  altogether  eomplimentuy. 


AirrONTBHi 


ImhecU* 
•hort'Mcht^ 
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attaeh 


ATTACH 
sTKomnus 

add  append  oonjoin  hitoli  stick 

^l^1^^l^  apply  eoaneet  Join  unite 

uMm,  aeeoolate  fasten  seonre 

lez  oon&bine  fix 


To  attiich  (from  L.  ad,  to,  +  Bret,  tach,  nail)  is  primarily  to 
cause  one  thing  to  hold  securely  to  another  as  by  a  nail; 
thence  the  meaning  is  extended  to  include  any  other  means 
of  secure  connection,  as  by  a  cord,  etc.;  a  handle  is  attached 
to  a  valise,  a  hook  to  a  fishing-line,  a  bayonet  to  a  gun;  a 
plant  is  attached  to  the  ground  by  its  roots.     We  conunonly 
speak  of  attaching  the  less  to  the  greater,  the  subordinate  to 
the  principal,  the  final  to  the  preliminary,  the  particular  to 
the  general,  the  movable  to  the  permanent,  etc.;    we  attach 
a  nozle  to  a  hose,  a  hose  to  a  faucet  or  a  hydrant ;   a  barnacle 
attaches  itself  to  a  ship^.     In  some  cases  we  may  speak  of 
either  of  two  objects  as  attached  to  the  other,  according  to  our 
point  of  view ;  we  may  say  that  the  hilt  of  the  sword  is  attached 
to  the  blade  or  the  blade  to  the  hilt;  or,  two  or  more  objects 
may  be  spoken  of  as  attached  to  each  other  or  to  one  another. 
In  official  relations  an  officer  is  said  to  be  attached  to  a  regi- 
ment, a  ship,  an  expedition,  or  the  like,  a  secretary  to  an 
embassy,  etc.    In  legal  use  a  person  or  property  that  is  at- 
tached is  viewed  as  hound  and  held  by  the  bond  of  the  law. 
In  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  relations  we  attach  a  certain 
nfiMnijig  to  a  word,  or  significance  to  an  action;  we  attach 
importance  to  a  discovery;  one  may  be  attached  to  a  party  by 
custom,  association,  or  self-interest,  or  by  sympathy,  principle, 
or  patriotism;  a  i)erson  is  attached  to  another  or  to  others  by 
a£fieetion.    To  fasten  (from  AS.  fastnian,  fasten)  is  to  make 
fiffit,  as  one  object  to  another ;  as,  to  fasten  a  door  by  a  bolt ;  to 
fasten  a  glove  by  a  button;  to  fasten  boards  together  with 
nailB  or  screws;  figuratively,  to  cause  to  adhere  by  any  means 
or  agency;  as,  to  fasten  a  quarrel,  a  reproach,  a  nickname, 
He^  upon  any  one.    In  the  ph3rsical  sense,  attach  and  fasten 
m  dose  synonyms,   and   oft^i   used   interchangeably;   that 
whidi  is  attached  or  fastened  may  have  considerable  freedom 
of  movement,  provided  the  connection  be  secure;  as,  a  boat 
It  attached  or  fastened  to  the  wharf  by  a  mooring-line ;  yet, 
oven  here,  there  are  differences  of  usage ;  we  say  that  a  muscle 


i;-  nli/icheil  (rnl.her  than  fastened)  to  a  bone  b;  a  lendon; 
&  boi'se  ts  fastened  lo  a  past  by  a  strap  or  rope;  be  is  at- 
larbed  In  tbe  vebicle  b>*  the  harnessi  in  either  i^aee  we  may 
use  the  plain  Did  English  verb  htfi;A.  which  is  npplird  esfM> 
pjally  to  a  lemporarj-  Casteiiing;  we  may  also  tspeak  of  llu! 
horse  as  linl  lo  the  post,  but  nut  lu  the  load;  a  door  ia  at- 
tached to  tbe  doar-post  by  hingi's;  it  is  fastened  at  the  i>pp». 
dte  side  by  a  bolt  or  loi-k;  we  altarh  or  fasten  papers  to  e*A 
other  by  paste,  uiticilage,  or  the  like  (in  which  case  we  nuy  ht 
ssid  to  sdcA*  them  together — irompare  iDiiESivs),  or  by  ellpB 
or  by  other  melallic  devices  known  as  "paper-fastenerSi"  or 
by  rubber  hnjids,  pir.;  yet  tierc  appears  a  difference  of  luagv; 
we  may  faslim  the  pa|iiTs  together  temporarily,  simply  to 
keep  them  I'rom  being  swottered,  but  those  which  are  atlaehtd 
lire  \*iewed  as  having  some  delinile  relation  to  cairh  other; 
aa,  ■'■See  depositions  altacheil."  We  may  fatten  or  attack 
"bjeets  by  binding  or  tying.  See  bind.  To  join  is  to  bring: 
Ingelher.  bring  into  close  eontacl,  adhesion,  conjunction,  or 
cooperation;  as,,  lo  join  hands,  fortunes,  forces,  estates,  etc.; 
if  one  building  is  joined  lo  another  the  two  are  built  sgainsl 
or  into  each  other;  unite  is  a  close  synonym  for  join,  but  of 
Culler  meaning;  in  the  )>hysical  sense  thingt;  are  united  wbicb 
are  joined  so  as  lo  form  one  concordant  whole,  to  adben 
cloaely  together,  lo  exist  nr  act  as  one:  Hgurutively.  things 
are  united  which  are  jiiined  in  clotte  and  harmonious  relation, 
an  by  lognl.  mnritiil.  social,  or  other  lie,  by  interest,  affeirtiou. 
fellowship,  or  ihe  like:  as,  to  unitr  nations  by  treaty,  lo 
tini'le  hearts  in  love,  lo  unite  courage  with  fortitude;  peraons 
are  Joined  or  united  in  marria^'e,  uni'lc  having  the  fuller  and 
nobler  meaning,  To  connect  {from  L.  con,  together,  +  n«flo, 
bind,  tie  I  is  to  join  as  by  links  or  faateuings ;  to  bring  Into  eloae 
relation,  especially  by  aome  inter\-enine  means  nr  agency;  ae, 
two  buildings  are  connected  by  a  subway,  or  two  oceans  by  a 
strait;  ihence  cannerl  is  extended  in  meaning  lo  denote  nu- 
merous forms  of  close  relationship,  as  by  origin,  derivation, 
KigniJleauee,  association  of  ideas,  classification,  causation,  con- 
MHjuciice,  etc.;  in  the  scheme  of  the  solar  system,  tlw  moon,  i 
eonnectrd  with  Ihe  earth,  though  it  is  not  attached,  ,  " 

or  jiiinrii  tc.  or  united  with  it ;  A  word  is  eonnect»d 
tttbar  by  darivation  from  tba  aama  root  s  two  void*  •* 


Iw  mooa.  ia 
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attachmeait 

nected  in  meaning  where  each  expresses  some  part  of  the 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  other;  two  thoughts^  feelings,  or 
ideas  are  connected  when  the  one  suggests  the  other,  or  when 
both  are  suggested  by  the  same  object;  as  the  idea  of  food  is 
connected  with  the  sensation  of  hunger,  the  sound  of  a  crash 
with  the  idea  of  a  falling  object,  etc.;  two  wires  that  merely 
touch  are  mechanically  disconnected,  as  either  may  be  freely 
drawn  away  from  the  other;  but  they  are  electrically  con- 
nected (forming  what  is  called  a  ''loose  connection"),  as 
affording  a  means  by  which  an  electric  current  may  pass 
from  one  to  another.  Connect  is  a  word  of  looser,  less  vig- 
orous and  intimate  meaning  than  attach,  join,  or  unite;  husband 
and  wife  are  joined  or  united  (not  connected)  in  marriage; 
their  two  families,  or  any  members  of  either  are  connected 
by  that  marriage;  attached  could  not  be  used  in  either  sense; 
80  we  speak  of  persons  as  distantly  connected  (or  related), 
or  of  one  as  a  distant  connection  (or  relation,  relative,  or 
kinsman)  of  another.  Compare  add;  append;  apply;  asso- 
ciatb;  bind;  fix. 

AHTOMTMS: 

alienate      discard  disjoin  disunite       divorce       separate 

detach        disconnect      dissociate      divert  remove      sever 

nuspoBinoirsi 

Attach  to  the  document  at  the  bottom  unth  mucilage;  at- 
tached by  ligaments,  by  a  cord,  a  halter,  or  the  like;  in 
legal  nsage,  attach  for  a  debt,  etc.  (anciently  of  high  treason) ; 
loss  or  blame  may  attach  on  or  upon. 


ATTACHMENT 

snroiiTMBs 

miShmrttnoe         derotioai  friendship  regard 

adiierioii  esteem  inclination  tendemeaa 

affeotloB  eatin&ation         love  nnion 


Attaehment,  in  the  sense  here  considered,  is  a  feeling  that 
binds  a  person  by  ties  of  heart  to  another  person  or  thing; 
we  speak  of  a  man's  adherence  to  his  purpose,  his  adhesion 
to  his  party,  or  to  anjrthing  to  which  he  clings  tenaciously, 
thoogfa  with  no  special  tenderness;  of  his  attachment  to  his 
ehureh,  to  the  old  homestead,  or  to  any  persons  or  obj/ects  that  lie 
may  bold  dear.  Affection  expresses  more  warmth  of  feeling-;  we 


should  not  speak  of  a  mother's  attachment  to  her  babe,  bat  0 
bvr  affection  or  of  her  devotion.  Inclination  expresses  b" 
a  tendeoi^y,  whieh  may  be  good  or  bad,  yielded  to  or  overcome; 
afl,  an  inciinalioii  to  sludy;  an  tnclmalion  to  drink.  Affimts/  is 
uii  iniitinclive  drawing,  iuclinalioti,  liking,  or  frieudliocKJ 
founded  upon  some  uorrespondence  of  uature;  as  ia  chemistry, 
affinity  does  not  involve  likeness,  so,  in  spiritual  relations, 
affinHy  may  be  between  opposite  natures  or  qualities,  between 
whieli  tliere  is  no  inhereiil  contradiction,  eaeh  supplying  some 
laek  in  the  other;  there  may  be  affinity  between  the  brave  and 
llie  limid,  between  lbs  martial  courage  of  the  soldier  and  the 
moral  courage  of  tlic  statesman,  but  not  between  courage  and 
fowardice,  nor  belween  \-irtue  and  vice;  Ihe  brave,  true,  and 
gix>d  of  to-day  have  apinity  with  Ihe  brave,  true,  and  good  of 
all  the  a^es  past:  affinity,  which  is  capable  of  the  highest 
meaning,  is  now  often  popularly  used,  in  a  degraded  sense,  of 
a  supposedly  irresistible  attraction  between  two  persons  of 
opposite  sex,  outside  the  bounds  of  marriage  or  propriety; 
by  a  usage  little  removed  from  alang,  either  of  such  persons 
is  said  to  be  the  other's  affinity.  Regard  is  more  distant  than 
affecliun  or  attachment,  but  closer  and  wanner  than  nteem; 
we  speak  of  high  ^st^^m,  kind  regard.  Compare  ACqcAiirrAKCE; 
appexuage;  fribnubhip;  love;  union. 

AKTOirrmi 

fllienallon  aversion  dittancc  oatrangtment  repurnanc* 
Bnlinoxlty         roolnesa  divorce  I  ndl  (Terence  aetwratlon 

antlpnlJiy  dlallhc  enmity  oppOBlUon  aereranca 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Attacluuent  vf  a  true  man  to  liis  friends;  attachment  lo  a 
leader  for  his  nobility  of  character;  the  attachments  bMwttn 
two  persons  or  thinjn;  attachment  by  muscular  fibers,  or  btl 
a  rope,  elr. 

ATTACK,  I. 

STVONTHS: 

mbrII  b«iet  eombat 

*»«alt  bealeE^  eBooniiter  ■•%  ByoOi 

bsleacner  charge  fall  op  on  Bt«Tax 

To  attack  is  to  begin  liostililies  of  any  kind.  A  general  m- 
vadr»  a  ccmntry  by  mnrchinir  in  troops;  lie  attacks  a  city  by 
drawing  up  nn  anny  against  it ;  he  ofauUa  it  by  hurling  bk 
tioopx  directly  upon  ils  defenses.    Anail  and  iM«at(J(j  thougb  ol 


99  attack 
attain 

the  same  original  etymology,  have  diverged  in  meaning,  so  that 
assault  alone  retains  the  meaning  of  direct  personal  violence. 
One  may  assail  another  with  reproaches;  he  assaults  him  with 
a  blow,  a  brandished  weapon,  etc.  Armies  or  squadrons  charge; 
combat  and  encounter  may  be  said  of  individual  contests.  To 
beset  is  to  set  around,  or,  so  to  speak,  to  stud  one's  path,  with 
menaces,  attacks,  or  persuasions.  To  besiege  and  beleaguer  are 
the  acts  of  armies.  To  encounter  is  to  meet  face  to  face,  and 
may  be  said  eithw  of  the  attacking  or  of  the  resisting  force 
or  person,  or  of  both. 

AXTOirmsi 

aid  cover  protect        shelter        support        uphold 

befriend        defend        resist  shield  sustain         withstand 


We  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  with  cannon  and  musketry. 

ATTACK,  n. 

fTVOHTMSt 

L<nt  iaoartion  iaTasion  onslaught 

mH  infrina«n&ent       onset  trespass 

intmsion 


An  attack  may  be  by  word;  an  aggression  is  always  by 
deed.  An  assamU  may  be  upon  the  person,  an  aggression  is 
upon  rights,  possessions,  etc.  An  invasion  of  a  nation's  terri- 
tories IB  an  aet  of  aggression;  an  intrusion  upon  a  neighboring 
estate  is  a  trespass.  Onslaught  signifies  intensely  violent  as- 
Boult,  as  by  an  army  or  a  desperado,  though  it  is  sometimes 
used  of  viol^it  speech. 

AXTOimfSs 

defense     regniaUm     resistance      retreat     submission     surrender 

FBBPonnomi  t 

Hie  enemy  made  an  attack  upon  (or  on)  our  works. 

ATTAIN 

tnrcnnnist 

■•eoMipHili         arrlTo  at        gain  n&aster  reach 

athtero  oon&pasa  set  obtain  soonre 

ae^nlM  earn  srasp        proonre        win 

A  person  may  obtain  a  situation  by  the  intercession  of 
trittds,  he  procures  a  dinner  by  paying  for  it.  Attain  is  a 
lofty  word,  pointing  to  some  high  or  desirable  result;  a  man 


I 


L  summit,  he  aKains  honor  or  learning  as 
Uie  result  g£  strenuous  and  earnest  labor.  Even  that  usage 
of  attain  which  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  mere  progress 
of  time  carries  the  thought  of  a  result  desired;  as,  to  attain 
to  old  age:  the  man  desires  to  live  to  a  good  old  age;  we  should 
not  speak  of  his  attaining  his  dotage.  One  may  i 
object  that  will  prove  not  worth  his  labor,  but  what  he  a 
Ls  in  itsedf  great  and  splendid;  as,  tlie  Greeks  at  1 
ackirvrd  a  glorious  victory.  Compare  do;  •ter;  reach. 
ANTOirSHS: 


fall 


tion  os^^l 


ATTITUDE 

SYNONYHS: 

p«>e  poaltion  poatiiTe 

Position  as  applied  lo  the  arrangement  or  situation  t 
human  body  or  limba  may  denote  that  which  is  conscious  ■ 
uiieonsciouB,  of  the  living  or  [he  dead;  but  we  do  not  speak 
rif  the  attitude,  posr,  or  poslarf  of  a  corpse;  unless,  in  some 
riire  case,  we  might  say  the  body  was  found  in  a  sitting 
I'osture,  where  tlie  posture  i.t  thought  of  as  assumed  in  life, 
or  as,  Bt  fitst  glaui-F,  ^'t^gesting  life.  A  poatum  is  assusMd 
withont  any  B|jeeial  i-el'ereiice  lo  cxpreasiim  of  feeling;  wt, 
an  erect  potlurr.  a  rerlining  publurr;  attitude  ik  (lie  paeilion 
appropriate  tn  the  expression  of  some  fi-eling;  Ibe  attilud* 
may  be  uiieoascioii«iy  taken  ihroogh  the  strength  of  the  feel- 
ing; as.  an  atlitudr  of  delmnce;  or  it  umy  be  conaciounly  ae- 
Bumed  in  Ihe  attempt  to  express  the  feeling:  ub,  he  ussumed 
an  altitude  of  humility.  A  pagr  ix  a  pmition  studied  for 
artistic  effect,  or  considered  willi  reference  to  such  effect;  tbt 
uncoiiscinus  pntlurr  of  a  spcctntor  or  listener  may  I 
adjnirable  po»e  from  an  arlisi's  slandpninl 


ATTRIBUTE, 


STNONYMS; 
umIkk  chmrsv  Impute 

We  may  allrihiilr  tn  h   person   ijtber  tlinl  wliich  betoDJ 
iiini  or  (hot  wliich  wc  merely  unpiioiie  lo  lie  his     We  altrihulf 
to  Ood  infinite  power.    We  may  atlributi'  a  wrong  intent  to  an 


loo^^ 
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attribute 

innocent  person.  We  may  attribute  a  result,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, to  a  certain  canse;  in  such  case,  however,  attribute  carries 
always  a  eoaoession  of  uncertainty  or  possible  error.  Where 
we  are  quite  sure,  we  simply  refer  a  matter  to  the  cause  or 
class  to  which  it  belongs  or  ascribe  to  one  what  is  surely  his, 
etc.  Many  diseases  formerly  attributed  to  witchcraft  are  now 
referred  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms.  We  may  attribute 
a  matter  in  silent  thought;  we  ascribe  anything  openly  in 
speech  or  writing;  King  Saul  said  of  the  singing  women, 
'^They  have  ascribed  unto  Da\id  ten  thousands,  and  to  me 
they  have  ascribed  but  thousands."  We  associate  things  which 
may  have  no  necessary  or  causal  relation ;  as,  we  may  associate 
the  striking  of  a  clock  with  the  serving  of  dinner,  thongh  the 
two  are  not  necessarily  connected.  We  charge  a  person  with 
what  we  deem  blameworthy.  We  may  impute  good  or  evil,  but 
more  commonly  evil. 

AHTOirmS: 

deny         disconnect        dissociate         separate        sever        sunder 

PBEPOSinOlf  8 : 

It  is  uncharitable  to  attribute  evil  motives  to  (archaic  unto) 
others. 

ATTRIBUTE,  n. 

VmOlfTMBi 

property  quality 

A  qucUity  (from  L.  qualis,  such) — the  "suchness"  of  anything, 
according  to  the  (German  idiom — denotes  what  a  thing  really  is 
in  some  respect ;  an  attribute  is  what  we  conceive  a  thing  to  be 
in  some  one  respect;  thus,  while  attribute  may,  quality  must, 
express  something  of  the  real  nature  of  that  to  which  it  is 
ascribed;  we  speak  of  the  attributes  of  Gk>d,  the  qualities  of  mat- 
ter. "Originally  'the  attributes  of  God'  was  preferred,  probably, 
because  men  assumed  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  qualities  of  tho 
Deity,  but  only  of  those  more  or  less  fitly  attributed  to  him."  J. 
A.  H.  Murray.  [M.]  Holiness  is  an  attribute  of  God;  the  at- 
tributes of  many  heathen  deities  have  been  only  the  qualities  of 
widced  men  joined  to  superhuman  power.  A  property  (from  L. 
pfopriiia,  one's  own)  is  what  belongs  especially  to  one  thing  as 
its  own  peculiar  possession,  in  distinction  from  all  other  things; 
when  we  speak  of  the  qualities  or  the  properties  of  matter, 
^vality  is  the  more  general,  property  the  more  limited  term.  A 


qnality  ls  iuhereiit;  a  properly  may  Iw  transient;  ptiyeicigts 
now,  however,  prefer  to  term  those  qitalitit^  manifested  by 
aU  bodies  (such  as  impenetrability-,  exteoston,  etc.),  geiuinl 
properties  of  matler,  TrhJfe  those  peculiar  to  certain  snbstsimB 
i>r  to  certain  states;  of  those  t^ubstatiees  (as  tliiiclily,  mnlleaUlltyi 
ele.)  are  termed  specific  properties,  in  this  wider  use  of  the 
word  property,  it  becomes  strictly  synonymous  with  qitaUty. 
Compare  cii.uiacteribtic;  isubleu. 

AMTOHTHS: 

being  ease  nee  nature  aubsUuicc 


STNONTHS 

betaken 

bode 

divine 


AUGUR 


forebode  predict  procaoatlakt* 

foretell  preiaEe  prophaaj 

portead 

"Persons  or  things  augur;  persons  only  forebode  or  presagr; 
tiling  only  betokeH  or  portend."  Crabb  EngKsh  8y»onym«a. 
We  augar  well  for  a  voyage  from  past  good  fortune  and  a 
good  start;  we  presage  success  from  the  staunchness  of  th«  ahip 
and  Hie  skill  of  the  captain.  We  forebode  misfortune  either 
from  circimi stances  that  betoken  failure,  or  from  gloomy 
fancies  for  which  we  could  not  give  a  reason.  Portend  is 
unfavorable  in  meaning  (as  appears  also  in  the  noun  "portent" 
and  the  adjective  "portenlous") ;  dissipation  amon^  the  oRlcerf^ 
and  mutiny  among  the  crew  portend  disaster.  Divine  bar 
reference  to  the  ancient  soothsayers'  arta  (as  in  Qen.  sitv,  5, 
15).  and  refers  rather  to  reading  hearts  than  to  reading  the 
future.  We  say,  I  could  nol  divine  his  motive,  or  his  intwitioa. 
Compare  sign. 
ANTOmTHSi 


PHEPOSITIONSi 

I  auifur  from  all  circumstances  n 
ill  uf  the  enterprise;  "augurs  ill  l< 
TnoMAa  Jrpferson  WriliHgn.  vol. 
tiagur  well,  or  this  augurs  well,  fot 


prosperous  result; 
the  rights  of  the  j 
i.  p.  rm.  [T.  A  M.  ISM.)  I 
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H«iw«H^Ty 


AUTHENTIC 

BTHomntSs 

aeeepted  oertain  original  rare 

aeeredlted  ourrent  real  tme 

avtliorltatiTe  Kennine  received  tnutworthy 

avtlioriBed  losltimate  reliable  veritable 

That  is  authentic  which  is  true  to  the  facts;  that  is  genuine 
which  is  tme  to  its  own  claims;  as,  authentic  history;  genuine 
money. 

"A  'genuins'  work  is  one  written  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears;  an 
*muih4f%He'  work  is  one  which  relates  tmthfnlly  the  matters  of  which  it 
treats.  For  example,  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  St.  Thomas  is  neither 
'genvins*  nor  'authentie.*  It  is  not  'gtnuine,'  for  St.  Thomas  did  not  write 
it;  it  is  not  'authenHe,'  for  its  contents  are  mainly  fables  and  lies." 

TUKCH  On  the  Study  of  Word*.    Lect.  vi,  p.  189.  [w.  j.  w.] 

Authentic  is,  however,  used  by  reputable  writers  as  synony- 
mous with  genuine,  though  usually  where  genuineness  carries  a 
certain  authority.  We  speak  of  accepted  conclusions,  certain 
evidence,  current  money,  genuine  letters,  a  legitimate  conchi- 
flion  or  legitimate  authority,  original  manuscripts,  real  value. 
received  interpretation,  sure  proof,  a  true  statement,  a  trust- 
worthy witness,  a  veritable  discovery. 


apocryphal       counterfeit       exploded       false  spurious 

MUirtaee  disputed  fabulous        fictitious        unauthorized 


AUXILIARY 

AMditant  helper  promoter 

eaftdjvtor  mercenary         enbordinate 

ally  confederate 

An  aux%liary  is  a  person  or  thing  that  helps  in  a  subordinate 
eapaeity.  AUiee  unite  as  equals;  auxiliaries  are,  at  least  tech- 
nically, inferiors  or  subordinates.  Yet  the  auxiliary  is  more 
than  a  mere  assistant.  The  word  is  oftenest  found  in  the 
plural^  and  in  the  military  sense;  auxiliaries  are  troo]>s  of  one 
nation  uniting  with  the  armies,  and  acting  under  the  orders,  of 
anodier.  MercenaHes  serve  only  for  pay ;  auxiliaries  often  for 
reaflona  of  state,  pK)licy,  or  patriotism  as  well.    Compare  ac- 

GISBOliT;  APPENDAGE. 


antasenUit  hinderer  opponent  opposer 


PREFOSITIONfi: 

The  auxiliaries  of  the  Boroans;  ai  auxUlary  in  a  gocMl  tf 

an  aoxiliaiy  to  leemiiij. 


AVARICIOUS 

SYNONYMS: 

eloie  miierlj'  pennrioo*  BordU 

covetoaa  niggardly  TApaoiona  BtlKsy 

greedy  paralmonioiiB 

Avaricious  aud  covetous  refer  especially  to  acqiusitioii, 
miserly,  ntggardli/,  parsimonious  and  penurious  to  es]iendilure. 
The  avaricious  map  has  an  ea^r  craving  for  in<iuey.  aiid 
nnjiiiarily  desires  both  to  get  and  to  keep,  the  covtous  man  to 
get  something  away  from  its  possessor:  though  oue  may  be 
made  acaririotts  by  the  pressure  of  great  espendilures.  Miserlfi 
and  niggardly  pei'Rons  seek  to  gain  by  mean  and  petty  savings; 
the  miserli/  by  stintiog  themselves,  tJie  niggardly  by  stinting 
others.  Parsimonious  and  penurious  may  apply  Xo  one's  out- 
lay either  for  himself  or  for  othew:  in  the  latter  use,  they  an 
somewhat  less  harsh  and  reproarhfiil  lerms  than  niggardlg. 
The  close  man  holds  like  a  vise  all  that  he  gets.  Near  and  nigh 
ore  provincial  words  of  similar  iiii|HJrl.  The  rapacioun  hnvn 
the  robber  instinct,  and  pul  it  in  prai-lise  in  some  form,  aa 
far  as  they  dare.  The  avartdouit  and  rapacioun  are  ready  tn 
reach  out  for  gain ;  the  parsimonious,  miserhj,  and  niggardlfi 
prefer  the  safer  and  less  adventurous  way  of  avoiding  expendi- 
ture. Greedy  and  &tingg  are  used  not  only  of  money, 
often  of  other  things,  as  food,  etc.  The  ftrtrdy  child  i  * 
to  enjoy  everything  himself;  the  slinijg  child,  to  k«ep  fl 
from  getting  il, 

ANTONTHB: 

lioi]niltiil     rri-F    E,«i<-iuua    niiera]     munllli'vnt    proillBal 


STHONYHSi 

pnntah        retaliate 

Avcitgr  iind  revmi/e.  om 

in  meaning,     To  avtngi'  v 


\  close  syuonymw.  are  now  far  apart* 
lo  I'tWl  simH-  oHonar-  with  piiiiiiUi- 
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BTirOHTMSt 

AekAowledgo 

mdmit 

mver 

avonoh 
oonfess 
deolare 

own 

proclaim 

profess 

ment,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  righteous,  or  to  uphold  and  il- 
lustrate the  right  by  the  suffering  or  destruction  of  the  wicked. 
''And  seeing  one  of  them  suffer  wrong,  he  avenged  him  that 
was  oppressed,  and  smote  the  Egyptian,"  Acts  vii,  24.  To 
revenge  is  to  inflict  harm  or  suffering  upon  another  through 
personal  anger  and  resentment  at  something  done  to  ourselves. 
Avenge  is  unselfish;  revenge  is  selfish.  Revenge,  according 
to  present  usage,  could  not  be  said  of  God.  To  retaliate  may 
be  necessary  for  self-defense,  without  the  idea  of  revenge. 
Compare  revenge. 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

Avenge  on  or  upon  (rarely,  avenge  oneself  of)  a  wrong-doer. 

AVOW 

protest 
testify 
witness 

Acknowledge,  admit,  and  declare  refer  either  to  oneself  or 
to  others;  all  the  other  words  refer  only  to  one's  own  knowl- 
edge or  action.  To  avow  is  to  declare  boldly  and  openly, 
commonly  as  something  one  is  ready  to  justify,  maintain,  or 
defend.  A  man  acknowledges  another's  claim  or  his  own 
promise;  he  admits  an  opponent's  advantage  or  his  own  error; 
he  declares  either  what  he  has  seen  or  experienced  or  what  he  has 
received  from  another ;  he  avers  what  he  is  sure  of  from  his  own 
knowledge  or  conciousness ;  he  gives  his  assurance  as  the  voucher 
for  what  he  avouches;  he  avows  openly  a  belief  or  intention  that 
he  has  silently  held.  Avow  and  avouch  take  a  direct  object ;  aiwr 
is  followed  by  a  conjunction :  a  man  avows  his  faith,  avouches 
a  deed,  avers  that  he  was  present.  Avow  has  usually  a  good 
sense;  what  a  person  avows  he  at  least  does  not  treat  as  blame- 
worthy, criminal,  or  shameful;  if  he  did,  he  would  be  said  to 
confess  it;  yet  there  is  always  the  suggestion  that  some  will 
be  ready  to  challenge  or  censure  what  one  avows;  as,  the 
clergyman  avowed  his  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  his  church. 
Own  applies  to  all  things,  good  or  bad,  great  or  small,  which 
one  takes  as  his  own.    Compare  confess  ;  state. 


oontradlct  disavow  disown  repudiate 

disclaim  isrnore 


STNONTMS: 

*ppalU)>K 

dinfnl 


AWFUL 


dreadful 

fearful 

frlglittal 


■olemti 
■tateir 
terrible 
terrific 

merely  ilis- 
ind  terrible. 


horrible 
ImpDilsK 
majeatlo 

portentoiu 

Awful  should  not  be  used  of  things  which  ai 
agreeable  or  unnoyiug-,  nor  of  all  that  ore  alarming  a 
but  only  of  such  ae  briu^  a  solemn  awe  upon  the  soul,  as  in  the 
presence  of  a  siiijerior  power;  as,  tbe  awful  hush  before  tlie 
battle.  That  which  is  awful  arouees  an  oppressive,  that  vhieb 
is  august  an  admiring  revercuce;  we  speak  of  the  oujriut 
presence  of  a  mighty  monarch,  the  awful  presence  of  death. 
We  speak  of  an  exalted  station,  a  grand  mountain,  an  im- 
posing  presenpc,  a  majenlic  cathedral,  a  noble  mien,  a  solemn 
litany,  a  stateli/  mai'ch,  an  august  assembly,  the  awful  aeeae 
of  the  Judgment  Day. 
ANTOirrMSi 


ticuKTly     contemptible 


SYNONYMSi 

booriah 
btUtKlitlB 

alowalab 


clnmay 
maladri 


umble 


■olt 


inferior 


nncontb 
umsalnly 


ritly  uaeiT^^ 


Awkward,  from  an'*  (kindred  wilii  uff.  from  the  Norwej 
is  off-ieard,  turned  the  wrong  way ;  it  was  anciently  i 
a  back-banded  or  left-handed  blow  in  battle,  of  squinting 
eyes,  etc.  Clumsij,  on  the  other  hand  (from  dunue,  nlxo 
through  the  Nonvecian),  signifies  benumbed,  stiffened  with 
cold;  this  is  the  original  meaning  of  clutnxy  fln^rs,  clutug 
limbs.  Tlius,  aakuard  primarily  refeiii  to  action,  clumty  to 
condition.  A  tool,  a  vehicle,  or  the  Immnn  frame  may  ba 
clumstf  in  shape  or  build,  awkward  in  motion.  The  «liiiiwy 
man  is  almost  of  necessity  aukuard.  but  the  awkward  man  m»j 
not  b«  naturally  rlumxy.  Tlie  finest  untrnined  eolt  h  au-kward 
in  harness;  a  horse  thai  is  elums;/  in  build  can  never  b«  truned 
out  of  awkwardness.  An  airkirard  atateiment  has  an  un- 
comfortable, and  perhaps  recoilin);  force:  a  statement  tbHl 
contains   ill-assorted    and    in  congruous   material    in    ill-ehosnn 
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babble 


language  is  clumsy.  We  speak  of  an  awkward  predicament, 
an  awkward  scrape.  An  awkward  excuse  commonly  reflects 
(m  the  one  who  offers  it.  We  say  the  admitted  facts  have  ao 
awkward  appearance.  In  none  of  these  cases  could  clumsy 
be  used.  Clumsy  is,  however,  applied  to  movements  that  seem 
as  unsuitable  as  those  of  benumbed  and  stiffened  limbs.  A 
dancing  bear  is  both  clumsy  and  awkward. 

AXTOIITMS: 

adroit  clever  dexterous  handy  skilful 

PBEPOSmONSs 

The  raw  recruit  is  awkward  in  action;  at  the  business. 

AXIOM 


Both  the  axiom  and  the  truism  are  instantly  seen  to  be  true, 
and  need  no  proof;  but  in  an  axiom  there  is  progress  of 
thought,  while  the  truism  simply  says  the  same  thing  over 
again,  or  says  what  is  too  manifest  to  need  saying.  The  axiom 
that  ^'things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
one  another"  unfolds  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  the 
tmth  implied  in  the  first  part,  which  might  have  been  over- 
looked if  not  stated.  In  the  truism  that  *^  a  man  can  do  all  he 
k  capable  of,"  the  former  and  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
are  simply  identical,  and  the  mind  is  left  just  where  it  started. 
Henoe  the  axiom  is  valuable  and  useful,  while  the  truism  is 
weak  and  flat,  unless  the  form  of  statement  makes  it  striking 
or  raey,   as  ''all   fools   are   out   of   their   wits."     Compare 

PBOVERB. 


absurdity  demonstration  paradox  sophism 

oontradlction  nonsense 


BABBLE 


Uali 

obat 

Jabber 

prattle 

Uut 

obatter 

niiim&iir 

tattle 

Uvt  9Ut 

gabble 

palaver 

twaddle 

mrtltr 

goMip 

prate 

Most  of  tiiese  words  are  onomatopoetic.    The  cackle  of  a  hen, 
tbe  pahhle  of  a  goose,  the  chatter  of  a  magpie,  the  babble  of  a 


niiiuiag  stream,  as  applied  to  buman  speech,  bdieate  a  rapid 
succession  of  what  are  to  the  listener  meaningless  sounds. 
Blab  and  blurt  (commonly  blurt  out)  refer  to  the  letting  out 
of  what  the  lips  can  no  longer  keep  in;  blab,  of  a  secret;  blurt 
out,  of  passionate  feeling.  To  chat  is  to  talk  in  an  easy, 
pleasant  way,  not  without  sense,  but  without  special  purpose. 
Chatting  is  the  practise  of  adalts,  prattlirtg  that  of  children. 
To  prate  ia  to  talk  idly,  presuinptuously,  or  foolisLly,  but  not 
necessarily  incoherently.  To  jabber  is  to  niter  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  uninlelligible  sounds,  generally  more  noisy  than 
chattering.  To  gossip  is  to  talk  of  petty  personal  matters,  as 
for  pastime  or  mischief.  To  HeaddU  is  to  talk  feeble  nonsense. 
To  murmur  is  to  utter  suppressed  or  even  inarticulate  sounds, 
suggesting  the  notes  of  a  dove,  or  the  sound  of  a  runQiDg 
stream,  and  is  used  figuratively  of  the  half  suppressed  utter- 
ances of  a&ection  or  pity,  or  of  complaint,  reseutmeot,  •(■• 
Compare  speak. 
PREPOSITIONS : 

Babies  babble  for  the  moot 
sick  man  babbles  of  borne. 


wd  babbles  of  a.  hero^^^| 

fnutTKte  tU^^^l 

outwit  ^^^H 

like   is   to  render  itg^^H 
■tion,  however  slight,  fl5^^ 


SYNONYMS: 

bslk  oonnte; 

otraitmveiit  foil 

To    baffle   a   seheme,    plan 
effectual  by  any  action  or  want  of  action,  however  slight,  £ 
is  aiifflcient  to  spoil  it  for  the  moment,  as  u  fox  or  faaro  nuy 
baffle  dogs  by  sudden  doublings  or  turning; 

B;  wily  IDma.  \if  dciprmli?  bfliinds, 

Hsd  holM  Trtefa  bum  NowlhauDil 

fi(,*OTT  Lay  el  tkt  Latt  iHnttTtl 

80  a  person  may  he  said  to  ho  haffifd  in  n  si-heme  or  | 
a  shrewd  witness  may  baffle  a  lawyer  by  cunning  evi 
Baffle  is  eepecialiy  applied  to  a  continuous  series  of  I 
nmiseioiis,  each  seemingly  slight,  yet  sufficient   for  tbi 
mediate  purpose. 

n*  wba  ball,!  dma  M  bj  ikill.  (or-lhooehl,  (ddrvil. 
Ihit  Ihn  bafflor  bu  lw«o  brlott  htm,  (ud  hu  ttkcn  Imt  to  much  out  of 
bii  UTSDCdauDti  H  10  m>k«  hji  ijIib  IntlTiclu*!.  H*Bcf,  hafln;  remnonl; 
tnpIlM  TeTHlllIlT  In  tbg  bRHar,  nod  r'lwitfd  IIUI*  o 
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baffle 

vindt  te«io  tc  thift  with  tha  ihip'i  cciirie  •  .  .  An  obstinate  disease 
insy  oojlt  tbe  ikiU  of  the  physician. 

O.  J.  Smith,  Synonymt  DiacriminaUd,  p.  142. 

To  foil  is  to  make  an  attempt  nugatory  by  craft  or  skill, 
as  an  agile  wrestler  may  fail  the  attempt  of  a  heavier  op- 
ponent to  dose  with  him,  by  slipping  away  from  his  grasp. 

The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 

Foiled  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill. 

Scott  Lady  of  the  Lake   can.  t,  st.  15,  1.  19. 

An  attack  is  foiled  which  is  made  to  miss  its  mark.  A  scheme, 
plan,  or  attempt  may  fail  because  of  inherent  defect  or  weak- 
ness; it  is  foiled  by  a  skilful  antagonist.  A  person  is  also 
said  to  be  foiled  in  an  undertaking  which  is  thus  rendered 
abortive.  One  may  be  distinctly  aware  how  and  how  far  he  is 
foiled;  one  who  is  baffled  is  left  at  a  loss — with  a  sense 
of  uncertainty  whether  any  possible  new  turn  may  not  be 
as  effectually  met.  The  verb  balk  derives  its  meaning  from 
the  noun  ''balk,"  signifying  a  ridge  of  land  left  unplowed, 
as  between  adjoining  un fenced  farms  or  separate  divisions  of 
the  same  farm — a  line  at  which  tillage  stops.  A  plan,  proj- 
ect, or  movement  is  balked  when  rendered  impossible  of 
acoomplishment ;  by  some  insuperable  obstacle  or  hindrance 
less  conspicuous  than  a  block  or  bar;  as,  the  advance  was 
balked  by  a  morass;  the  enterprise  was  balked  by  the  apathy 
df  those  expected  to  engage  in  it. 

The  sturdy  cavalier  was  not  to  bo  balked  in  his  purpose. 

Pbescott  Philip  II.  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  ch.  13,  p.  292. 
Time  after  time  our  hopes  are  balked. 

Spenceb  Study  of  Sociology    ch.   7,  p.   161. 

BdUc  is  applied  either  to  persons  or  to  acts,  movements,  etc. 
Frustrate  and  thwart  are  more  absolute  than  baffle  or  foil, 
eoming  close  to  the  meaning  of  defeat.  To  frustrate  (from 
L.  frustra,  in  vain)  is  to  bring  to  complete  and  final  failure; 
that  which  is  often  baffled  or  foiled  may  yet  succeed;  that 
which  is  frustrated  is  definitely  prevented  from  succeeding. 
To  thwart  (from  Ice.  thvert,  across)  is  to  defeat  as  by  some 
foree  or  action  coming  across  the  path;  action  may  be 
thwarted  by  counter-action,  as  an  intended  movement  by  a 
counter-attack;  an  attempt  to  pass  a  measure  in  an  assembly 
may  be  thwarted  by  filibustering  (in  which  case  it  may  also 
be  said  to  be  frustrated).    Thwart  always  implies  an  opposer, 


while  frustrate  mity  not;  a  (iIuil,  sclieoie,  or  tbo  like  may  be 
frustraled  (not  thwarted)  by  an  accident;  as,  an  attempted 
surprise  may  be  fruttrated  by  tbe  accidental  discharge  of  » 
gun,  or  thwarted  by  the  vi^laace  of  the  enemy's  sentinels. 
A  pen'on  is  also  said  to  be  fruntraled  ur  thwarted  in  his 
hope,  plan,  design,  or  the  like.  Uutwit  is  allied  in  meaning 
with  baffle  and  foil,  as  are  aUtgeneriU  ond  oulmaneuver,  but 
the  two  latter  words  are  applied  to  more  extensive  move- 
ments and  on  a  grander  scale;  Napoleon  outgetierailed  and 
owlmaneuvered  the  Allies  at  Austerlitz;  it  would  be  a  very 
inadequate  statement  to  say  that  he  hafjled  or  failed  them. 
To  circumvent  (from  L,  circum,  around,  +  venio,  come)  b 
to  defeat  by  passing  around,  and,  as  it  were,  attacking  in 
flank — in  common  phrase  "to  get  round"  an  opponent  or 
opposition.  To  contravfne  (from  L,  cotiirn,  against,  +  » 
come)  is  to  meet  by  dire<'t  opposition;  to  ciiunterael  \ 
meet  by  some  direct  force  adequate  to  overcome  the  I 
opposed;  as,  a  remedy  eounteracts  a  diseaee;  a  false  i 
sion  may  be  connleraoted  by  argnmeni,  explanatioD,  ( 
like. 

ANTONYMS  I 
atieX      advance      aid       assist       encourage       promote 
Compare  synonyms  for  help. 

BANISH 

STNONrMS: 
ban  dlamias  evlot 

dlaobarce  drive  out  exile 

dlalodce  eject  •apatrlttte 

Baitiah,  primarily  to  put  under  han.  to  eoropel  by  authority 
to  leave  a  place  or  coimtry,  perhaps  with  i-estriction  to  Mme 
other  place  or  country.  From  a  country,  a  person  may  he 
banished,  exiUd,  or  expatriated;  barmhed  from  any  country 
when;  be  may  happen  to  lie,  hut  expatriated  or  critrd  only  from 
his  own.  One  may  expatriate  or  exile  himself,  he  is  banished 
by  otJiers.  Banish  is  a  word  of  wide  import;  one  may  banuiA 
disturbing  thoughts:  care  may  baniuh  sleep.  To  expel  is  lo 
drice  out  with  violence  or  rudeness,  and  so  often  v 
PREPOBinOHSi 

Cntiline  was  banished  from  Rome;  John  the  Apostl^ 
banished  (u  Patmos. 


Ill  banlsli 

BANK 

iMaeli        bomid       brink         edse  margin      sliore 

border      brim  ooa«t  marge        rim  strand 

Bank  is  a  general  term  for  the  land  along  the  edge  of  a  water- 
course;  it  may  also  denote  a  raised  portion  of  the  bed  of  a 
river,  lake,  or  ocean ;  as,  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  A  betuih 
is  a  strip  or  expanse  of  incoherent  wave-worn  sand,  which  is 
often  pebbly  or  fnll  of  boulders;  we  speak  of  the  beach  ef  a 
lake  or  ocean;  a  beach  is  sometimes  found  in  the  bed  ef  a 
liver.  Strand  is  a  more  poetic  term  for  a  wave-washed  shore, 
especially  as  a  place  for  landing  or  embarking;  as,  the  keel 
grates  on  the  strand.  The  whole  line  of  a  country  or  continent 
that  borders  the  sea  is  a  coast.  Shore  is  any  land,  whether 
cliff,  or  sand,  or  marsh,  bordering  water.  We  do  not  speak 
of  the  coast  of  a  river,  nor  of  the  banks  of  the  ocean,  though 
there  may  be  banks  by  or  under  the  sea.  Edge  is  the  line 
where  land  and  water  meet;  as,  the  water's  edge.  Brink  is 
the  place  from  which  one  may  fall;  as,  the  river's  brink;  the 
brink  of  a  precipice;  the  brink  of  ruin. 


BANKRUPTCY 

failnre  insolvenoy  suspension  of  payn&ent 

These  terms  are  all  applied  in  a  general  way  to  the  o(»idi- 
tion  of  one  who  is  indebted  to  an  amount  greater  than  can  be 
paid  from  his  available  assets.  Failure  is  the  popular  term 
for  an  insolvent  condition  culminating  in  assignment  of 
property  or  suspension  of  payment  with  or  without  judicial 
proceedings.  Insolvency  denotes  the  condition,  which  may  be 
known  to  the  debtor  before  his  creditors  are  aware  of  it,  or 
any  legal  proceedings  have  been  taken.  Insolvency  has 
limited  legal  use,  but  the  leading  word  in  law,  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States  is  bankruptcy.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (Art.  I,  Sect.  8)  authorizes  Congress  "to 
establish  ....  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throngfaont  the  United  States."  Bankruptcy  may  be  voluntary 
(on  the  petition  of  the  debtor)  or  involuntary  (by  legal 
proceedings  instituted  by  his  creditors) ;  in  either  case  the 
intent  of  modem  laws  in  bankruptcy,  in  contrast  with  the 


barsli  debti'i-statutes  of  former  limes,  is  to  provide  a  humane 
and  equitable  method  of  distributing  the  property'  of  the 
debtor  pro  rata  smoug  his  creditors,  and  setting  bim  £r«e  (by 
discharge  in  bankruptcy)  from  further  proeeedingfi,  bo  tlutt  he 
may  have  the  opportunity  again  to  engage  in  buaineaa  and,  if 
possible,  to  rei^over  himself.  Though  no  le^at  obligation  reetB 
upon  him  to  repay  the  debts  so  adjudged,  au  honorable  man, 
on  attaining  new  sucreBS,  will  recognize  the  moral  obligation, 
and  of  sufh  action  many  eonspinious  coses  are  on  record.  A 
similar  result  is  often  reayhed  by  an  arrange  me  nt  of  an  in- 
solvent debtor  with  his  cretUtorK,  without  official  recognition 
of  bankruptcy. 


crertll 

Bolveocy 

SrWONTMSs 

BANTER 

badlnase 
chaff 

irony                        p 
JeerliiK                    rl 
mockery 

Banter  is  the  toucliing  upon  some  fault,  weakness,  o 
secret  of  another  in  a  way  half  to  pique  and  half  \  _^^^ 
badinagf  b  delicate,  refined  banter.  Raillenj  has  more  8haTp> 
ness,  but  is  usually  psod-hu mured  and  well  meant.  Irony,  w» 
saying  one  thing  that  the  reverse  may  be  nuderstood,  may 
he  either  mild  or  bitter.  All  the  other  words  have  a  hostilt 
intent.  Ridicule  makes  a  person  or  tiling  the  suhjeet  at  eon* 
lemptunus  merriment;  dfrision  seeks  to  make  the  object  de- 
rided seem  ntterly  despicable — to  laugh  it  to  seom.  Cftn/f  isUw 
conrw  wittirism  of  the  streets,  perhaps  merry,  nrtentr 
malicious:  jccnng  is  loud,  rude  nrfi'culc.  as  of  a  hostile  cromi 
or  tnoh.  Sfocttrv  is  more  sludied,  and  many  include  nutniciy 
and  personal  vinlcncr,  as  well  ns  acomfiil  speech.  A  satin 
is  a  formal  composition:  8  xareaam  may  be  an  iaipromptB 
sentence.  The  salirt  show*  up  follies  to  Veep  people  from  tbni; 
the  itarca.<ni  hits  them  because  they  are  fonligh.  withont  in^joi^ 
ing  whether  it  will  do  good  or  linnn;  the  satire  is  plaint]) 
littered;  the  aarcasm  is  covert. 
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banter 
tiarrler 


BYHOHmSi 
atrocloias 


BARBAROUS 


barbarle 
brutal 


omel 

inl&iuiiaii 

laaroiless 


pitiless 
mde 


imoiTilised 

unoontb 

untamed 


Whatever  is  not  civilized  is  barbarian;  barbaric  indicates 
rude  magnificence,  uncultured  richness;  as,  barbaric  splendor 
a  barbaric  melody.  Barbarous  refers  to  the  worst  side  of  bar- 
barian  life,  and  to  revolting  acts,  especially  of  cruelty,  such 
as  a  civilized  man  would  not  be  expected  to  do;  as,  a  bar- 
barotis  deed.  We  may,  however,  say  barbarotis  nations,  bar- 
harotis  tribes,  without  implying  anything  more  than  want  of 
civilization  and  culture.  Savage  is  more  distinctly  bloodthirsty 
than  barbarous.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  a  savage  beast  and 
of  barbarous  usage. 

AKTONYMS: 


civilized 

courtly 

cultured 


delicate 
elegant 
graceful 


humane 

nice 

polite 


refined 
tender 
urbane 


BARRIER 


BTHOKTMSs 


barrioado 

blook 

breastwork 


bulurark 

kindranoe 

obstacle 


obstruction 

parapet 

prokibition 


rampart 

restraint 

restriction 


A  bar  is  something  that  is  or  may  be  firmly  fixed,  ordinarily 
with  intent  to  prevent  entrance  or  egress;  as,  the  bars  of  a 
prison  cell;  the  bars  of  a  wood-lot.  A  barrier  obstructs,  but 
is  not  necessarily  impassable.  Barrier  is  used  of  objects  more 
extensive  than  those  to  which  bar  is  ordinarily  applied.  '  A 
mountain  range  may  be  a  barrier  to  exploration;  but  a  mass 
of  sand  across  the  entrance  to  a  harbor  is  called  a  bar.  Dis- 
eovered  falsehood  is  a  bar  to  confidence.  Barricade  has  be- 
eome  practically  a  technical  name  for  an  improvised  street 
fortification,  and,  imless  in  some  way  modified,  is  usually  so 
understood.  A  parapet  is  a  low  or  breast-high  wall,  as  about 
the  edge  of  a  roof,  terrace,  etc.,  especially,  in  military  use, 
such  a  wall  for  the  protection  of  troops;  a  rampart  is  the 
embankment  surrounding  a  fort,  on  which  the  parapet  is  raised; 
the  word  rampart  is   often   used   as   including  the  parapet. 


Bulwark  is  a  g-eneral  word  for  any  defensive  wall  or  ram- 
part; its  only  technical  use  at  present  is  in  nautical  language. 
where  it  EigniAes  the  raised  side  of  a  ship  above  the  tipper 
deck,  topped  by  the  rail.  Compare  BOimDARVi  iMPEDtUBKT. 
ANTONTHB: 


liBnlT.8 


PREPOSITIOMB) 

A  barrier  to  progret 
nations. 


;  a  barrier  b«(tsMR 


SYNONYMS:  ^^" 

motion  oombat  encoanter  paasABe  of  krm* 

Affair  conflict  engagement  BklrmiBli 

bont  coBteit  flgbt  ttrlfe 

Cuti/lict  is  a  general  word  which  ilescrihea  iiiiponenis,  whetlier 
individuals  or  hoets,  as  dashed  together.  One  eotitiuuous  con- 
flict between  entire  armies  is  a  battle.  Anutlier  battle  may  be 
fought  upon  the  same  field  after  a  considerable  interval ;  ur  a 
new  battle  may  follow  immediately,  the  armies  meeting  upon 
a  new  lield.  An  action  is  brief  oiid  partial;  a  batlU  may  la£t 
for  days.  Engagement  is  a  somewliat  formal  ejipressioti  for 
battle;  as,  it  was  the  coramauder's  purpose  to  avoid  a  g«n«nl 
engagement,  A  protracted  war,  ineluding  many  batiUt, 
may  be  a  stubborn  contest.  Combat,  originally  a  hostile  m- 
eounter  betw<«n  indix'idualB,  is  now  used  for  extensive  m- 
gagement*.  A  sktrmiek  is  between  small  detaefameiils  or  scat- 
tered troops.  An  enr.nunter  may  Im  either  purposed  or  ae- 
etdenlal,  between  individnalij  nr  armed  forees.  Fight  U  a 
word  of  less  dignity  than  hatllr;  we  should  not  ordinarily 
speak  of  Waterloo  as  a  fight,  unless  where  the  word  is  usod 
in  the  sense  of  fighting;  as,  I  was  in  the  thiek  of  the  fight. 
AMTOHTHSi 

PREPOSITIONS  I 

A  bottle  of  giants;  lioltir 
against  invaders:  a  battle  I 
rarely  at)  Marathon 


jspcvnalun  at  liosllUlU 


n  battle  for  Ul% 
•  battle  of  (l^^H 
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battle 
beautiful 

SYHONTMSi 

iMMtinado 

liatter 

belabor 

bmise 

OMitisate 

obastise 

oonqner 

ovdsel 

defeat 

flog 

BEAT 

hit 

overoome 

pommel 

pound 

■eourse 

smite 

■panh 

strike 

surpass 

switeh 

thrash    • 
vanquish 
whip 
worst 

Strike  or  hit  is  the  word  for  a  single  blow — forcible,  sudden 
contact  or  impact,  intentional  or  unintentional.  To  heat  is  to 
strike  or  hit  repeatedly;  as,  a  bird  heats  the  air  with  its  wings. 
Others  of  the  above  words  describe  the  manner  of  heating,  as 
hastinadoj  to  heat  on  the  soles  of  the  feet;  helabor,  to  inflict 
a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  heating;  cudgel,  to  heat  with 
a  stick ;  thrash,  as  wheat  was  heaten  out  with  the  old  hand-flail ; 
to  pound  (akin  to  L.  pondus,  a  weight)  is  to  heat  with  a 
heavy,  and  pommel  with  a  blunt,  instrument.  To  hatter  and  to 
hruise  refer  to  the  results  of  heating;  that  is  battered  which 
is  broken  or  defaced  by  repeated  blows  on  the  surface;  that 
is  hruised  which  has  suffered  even  one  severe  contusion. 
The  metaphorical  sense  of  heat,  however,  so  far  preponderates 
that  one  may  be  very  badly  hruised  and  hattered,  and  yet  not 
be  said  to  be  heaten,  unless  he  has  got  the  worst  of  the  heating. 
To  heat  a  combatant  is  to  disable  or  dishearten  him  for  further 
fighting.  Hence  heat  becomes  the  synonym  for  every  word 
wideh  implies  getting  the  advantage  of  another.  Compare 
bbeak;  conquer. 

AHTOHTlISi 

foil       fall      gret  the  worst  of     go  down       gro  under      surrender 
Almost  all  antonyjns  in  this  class  are  passive,  and  can  be 

formed  indefinitely  from  the  conquering  words  by  the  use  of 

the  auxiliary  he;  as,  be  beaten,  be  defeated,  be  conquered,  etc. 

PBEPOSmONSs 
Beat  with  a  stick  over  the  head;  beat  hy  a  trick;  out  of 

town;  beat  to  the  ground;  into  submission. 


BEAUTIFUL 

STHOimiSs 

attrmetiTe 
beauteous 
bewitehims 
bloomiac 

oharmins            exquisite 
eomely                  fair 
delightful           flue 
elegant                 sraoeful 

handsome 
lovely 
picturesque 
pretty 

The  definition  of  beauty,  "perfection  of  form,"  is  a  good  key 


to  the  meaning  ut  beiiutiful,  if  wo  uuiiersland  "farm" 
widest  sense.  There  mast  also  be  htinuony  EUid  i 
in  human  beings  spli-itual  loveliness,  to  conslimiu  i 
or  a  person  really  beautiful.  Thus,  we  apeak  ol'  a  beautiful 
landscape,  a  beautiful  poem.  But  beautiful  implies  also,  la 
^concrete  objects,  softness  of  outline  and  delicacy  of  mold; 
it  is  opposed  to  all  thai  ia  hard  and  rtigged.  keiice  wc  say  n 
beautiful  woman,  but  not  a  beautiful  man.  Beautiful  liafi  MOe 
further  limit  of  not  transcending  our  powers  of  uppre«iatioii. 
Pretty  expresses  tu  a  far  less  degree  that  wbii^h  is  pleaang 
to  a  refined  taste  in  objects  compnratively  small,  slight,  and 
dainty;  as,  a  pretty  bonnet;  a  prettij  girl.  Thai  is  handsomt 
^which  is  not  only  superficially  pleas^ing.  but  well  and  hnr- 
jiuoniousjy  proportioned,  with  usually  Ihe  added  idea  that  it 
is  made  so  by  art,  breeding,  or  training;  a.«.  a  handsome  burw; 
a  handnome  bouse.  Hanttsome  is  a  term  far  inferior  to  beauti- 
ful; we  may  even  say  a  hatidsome  villain.  Fair  denotis  what 
is  briglit.  smooth,  elear.  and  without  blemieb;  as,  a  fair  faca. 
The  word  applies  wholly  to  wlint  is  superficial ;  we  can  eay 
"fair,  yet  false."  In  a  Mpeeilic  sense,  fair  has  the  sense  of 
blond,  as  opposed  to  dnric  or  brunette.  One  who  poBMeaes 
vivacity,  wit,  good  nature,  or  other  pleasing  qualities  may 
be  attractive  without  beauty.  Comelii  denotes  an  aajiert  ttuit 
is  smooth,  genial,  and  wholesome,  with  a  certain  fulneaa  of 
contour  and  pleaaing  symmclry.  though  falling  short  of  lb« 
beautiful:  as,  n  romelfi  matron.  That  ia  piotureKqut  wliieb 
would  make  a  striking  picture. 


frIiCliKiil  1> 

PILEPOSITIONSi 

Benuliriil  to  lii« 
'"leautifiil  for  silui 
its  kind. 


eye;  beautiful  in  npjwaniuM,  m  i 
lion."  PK.  xlviii,  2;  beautiful  of  a 


SYNOHTMSi 


taaLa^nch  ua 

is  the  most  direct  and  e 


117  becaiue 
becoming 

word  for  giving  the  reason  of  a  thing.  Since,  originally  de- 
noting succession  in  time,  signifies  a  succession  in  a  chain  of 
reasoning,  a  natural  inference  or  result.  As  indicates  some- 
thing like,  coordinate,  parallel.  Since  is  weaker  than  because; 
CIS  is  weaker  than  since;  either  may  introduce  the  reason  be- 
fore the  main  statement;  thus,  since  or  as  you  are  going, 
I  will  accompany  you.  Often  the  weaker  word  is  the  more 
courteous,  impl3dng  less  constraint;  for  example,  as  you  re- 
quest it,  I  will  come,  rather  than  I  will  come  because  you 
request  it.  Inasmuch  o^  is  a  formal  and  qualified  expression, 
implying  by  just  so  much,  and  no  more;  thus,  inasmuch  as 
the  debtor  has  no  property,  I  abandon  the  claim.  For  is  a 
loose  connective,  giving  often  mere  suggestion  or  indication 
rather  than  reason  or  cause;  as,  it  is  morning,  for  (not  be- 
cause) the  birds  are  singing. 

i^ANTOHTMSt 

althouflrh         however         nevertheless         notwithstanding         yet 

Compare  synonyms  for  but;  notwithstanding. 

BECOMING 

STNOHTMSt 

befittiAK  oongmoiui  fit  meet  seemlj 

beseemins  decent  fitting  neat  suitable 

•oaielj  deeoronfl  sraoefnl  proper  worthy 

That  is  becoming  in  dress  which  suits  the  complexion,  figure, 
and  other  qualities  of  the  wearer,  so  as  to  produce  on  the  whole 
a  pleasing  effect.  That  is  decent  which  does  not  offend  modesty 
or  propriety.  That  is  suitable  which  is  adapted  to  the  age, 
station,  situation,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  wearer; 
coarse,  heavy  boots  are  suitable  for  farm-work;  a  juvenile  style 
of  dress  is  not  suitable  for  an  old  lady.  In  conduct  much  the 
same  rules  apply.  The  dignity  and  gravity  of  a  patriarch 
would  not  be  becoming  to  a  child;  at  a  funeral  lively,  cheery 
sociability  would  not  be  decorous,  while  noisy  hilarity  would 
not  be  decent;  sumptuous  display  would  not  be  suitable  for  a 
poor  person.  Fit  is  a  compendious  term  for  whatever  fits  the 
person,  time,  place,  occasion,  etc.;  as,  a  fit  person;  a  fit  abode; 
a  fit  place.  Fitting,  or  befitting,  is  somewhat  more  elegant, 
implying  a  nicer  adaptation.  Meet,  a  somewhat  archaic  word, 
expresses  a  moral  fitness;   as,  meet   for  heaven.     Compare 

BBAUTIirUii. 


AKTOMTMS: 

awkward  n\  mxlog       Indecent  unbecc 

lU'becomlnE      improiier      indecoroua       unfil 
FBEFOSinOKS: 

The  dress  was  becoming  to  the  wearer.     Such  condnct  vas 


becomiog  in  bim. 


BEGINNING 


I 

fonn  of     ' 


Kiiaiae  tonntain  InitlatioB   onl 

commemoCBieMt    ImaaEvratloB    opeaiiiK        ria< 
tookt  iaceptlOB  origla  aoi 

The  Latin  commenremmil  is  more  forroal  that 
beginning,  as  the  verb  cvmmence,  is  more  formal  than  ( 
Commencemtnt  is  for  the  most  part  reetrifted  to  some  fom  of 
action,  vbile  beginning  has  no  restrietioii.  but  may  be  applied 
to  aetimi,  slate,  material,  extent,  enumeration,  or  to  whatever 
else  may  be  conceived  of  as  having  a  first  part,  point,  de^^ree, 
etc.  The  letter  A  is  at  the  beginninf/  (not  tlie  eommencemenl ) 
of  every  alphabet.  If  we  were  to  speak  of  [be  commrHeememI 
of  the  Parific  Railroad,  we  should  be  understood  to  refer  le 
tha  enlerprise  and  its  initiatory  act;  if  we  were  to  refer  to 
the  roadway  we  should  $ay  "Here  is  the  beginmittff  of  tbn 
Pacific  Railroad."  In  the  great  majority  of  rases  begin  and 
beginning  are  preferable  to  commence  and  commeneemfnl  bk 
the  simple,  idiomatic  English  words,  alws>'s  accurate  and  ex- 
presaive.  "In  Ihe  beginning  was  tlie  word,"  John  i,  1.  An 
origin  \a  the  point  from  which  !iometliing  starts  or  seta  out, 
often  involving,  and  always  suggesting  causal  ronnectioo;  as, 
the  origin  of  e\U;  the  origin  of  a  nation,  a  government,  or  ■ 
family.  A  source  is  that  which  furnishes  a  nrst  and  eon* 
linitous  supply,  that  which  flnwE  forth  freely  or  may  bn  re»di)y 
recurred  to;  a«,  the  eaurre  of  a  river:  a  source  of  knuwlcdge: 
a  MUtce  of  inspiration;  fertile  land  is  a  aourro  (not  nn 
origin)  of  wealth.  A  n'xe  is  thought  of  as  in  an  n<'tinn; 
wp  gay  (hat  a  lake  in  the  Douree  of  a  certain  river,  or  that 
the  river  takes  its  ri»e  from  the  lake.  Motley  wrote  of  "The 
ttiee  of  Ihe  Hatch  Republic."  Fount,  fountain,  and  spring. 
In  their  figurative  senses,  keep  cloao  to  their  literal  I 
ing.  Compare  ciUSK. 
AVTOWTMSi 

See  synonyms  for  knd. 


119  besinninc 

bena 

BEHAVIOR 

STNOimCSi 

action  oarriase  deportment         manner 

bearing  condnot  life  manners 

breeding  demeanor 

Behavior  is  our  action  in  the  presence  of  others;  conduct  in- 
cludes also  that  which  is  known  only  to  ourselves  and  our 
Maker.  Carriage  expresses  simply  the  manner  of  holding  the 
body,  especially  in  sitting  or  walking,  as  when  it  is  said  of 
a  lady  "she  has  a  fine  carriage,"  Bearing  refers  to  the  bodily 
expression  of  feeling  or  disposition;  as,  a  haughty  hearing;  a 
noble  hearing.  Demeanor  is  the  bodily  expression,  not  only 
of  f eelingSy  but  of  moral  states ;  as,  a  devout  demeanor.  Breed- 
ing, unless  with  some  adverse  limitation,  denotes  that  manner 
and  conduct  which  result  from  good  birth  and  training.  De- 
portment is  hehavior  as  related  to  a  set  of  rules;  as.  the 
pupil's  deportment  was  faultless.  A  person's  manner  may 
be  that  of  a  moment,  or  toward  a  single  person;  his  manners 
are  his  habitual  style  of  hehavior  toward  or  before  others, 
especially  in  matters  of  etiquette  and  politeness;  as,  good 
manners  are  always  pleasing. 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

The  behavior  of  the  pastor  to  or  toward  his  people,  on  or 
upon  the  streets,  hefore  the  multitude,  or  in  the  church,  with 
the  godly,  or  with  the  worldly,  was  alike  faultless. 

BEND 


STHOHTMSx 

Mas               defleot 
bow               deviate 
erook            diTorge 
evrve            incline 

inflnenoe 
mold 
pennade 
stoop 

snbmit 
tnm 
twine 
twist 

eU 


In  some  cases  a  thing  is  spoken  of  as  hent  where  the  parts 
make  an  angle;  but  oftener  to  bend  is  understood  to  be  to  draw 
to  or  through  a  curve;  as,  to  hend  a  bow.  To  sttbmit  or  yield 
•  IS  to  hend  the  mind  humbly  to  another's  wishes.  To  itkcline  or 
influence  is  to  hend  another's  wishes  toward  our  own;  to 
persuade  is  to  draw  them  quite  over.  To  warp  is  to  hend 
slightly  through  the  whole  fiber,  as  a  board  in  the  sun.  To 
erook  is  to  hend  irregularly,  as  a  crooked  stick.  Deflect, 
deviate,  and  diverge  are  said  of  any  turning  away;  deviate 


(■ijiuniotily  ot*  n  sii^bl  and  grndiiol  movement,  diverge  of  Ji 
wore  eharp  and  decided  one.  To  bias  is  to  nU  at^roas  the 
teature,  or  incline  to  one  eide;  in  figurative  use  alwayi  wllli 
an  unfavoralilu  import,  iluld  is  a  Btrouper  word  than  band; 
we  may  bend  by  a  snperior  foree  that  wliieh  stil]  resists  the 
(■onstraini;  as,  a  bent  bow;  we  mold  something  plastie  «atij 
to  some  desired  form. 


Ltmb 


BENEVOLENCE 

STlfONTMSi 

almiglvlBg    charity  kind  heartedn ess  mnnlfloeniw 

beneflcence    genera  tltf    klndlincia  pUIantliropir 

beBignltT       good  will      Itindneii  aympatkr 

bonntr  bnniBiiitr      liberality  stuelSsbBeu 

According  to  the  et>-mn]ogy  and  original  usage,  heneficencf  is 
tlie  doing  well,  benemlemr  the  wishing  or  willing  well  to  others; 
but  benevolence  has  come  to  irclude  beneficence,  and  to  dis- 
place it.  We  should  not  now  speak  of  benevolence  which  did 
not  help,  nnless  where  there  was  no  power  to  help;  even  thra 
we  shmild  rather  eay  gimd-iniU  or  sympathy.  Charity,  which 
originally  meant  the  purest  love  for  God  end  man  (as  Id 
1  Cor.  xiii),  is  now  almost  univer^lly  opi'lied  ti>  some  form 
of  attnagiving,  and  is  much  more  limited  in  meaning  thau 
benevolence.  Benignity  suggests  some  oceult  power  of  l 
ing,  such  as  was  formerly  aaeribed  to  the  stars;  we  i 
a  good  man  has  an  mr  of  benignity.  Kindness  and  f«N 
are  personal;  benevolence  ai)d  charity  are  general. 
extends  to  all  sentient  beings,  whether  men  or  onima] 
pnisperity  or  in  distress.  Tcnderneae  especially  goea  i 
toward  the  young,  feeble,  and  needy,  or  even  to  tlie  dea^ 
Humanity  is  so  nnich  kindnest  and  tenderness  toward  man  or 
beast  as  it  would  be  inhuman  not  (o  have ;  we  say  of  some 
set  of  rare  or  kindaesn,  "common  hunuinily  riK{uirGB  it-" 
Generosity  is  self-forget  f ul  kindness  in  disposition  or  aetioo; 
it  ineliides  much  besides  giving;  ns,  the  grnrrimity  nf  forgive- 
ness. Bounty  applies  to  ample  giving,  which  on  a  larger  aeale 
is  expressed  by  mvniftcenca.  Liberality  indicates  broad,  fcenial 
kindly  views,  whether  manifested  in  ^fts  or  otherwise.  Wa 
■peak  of  the  bounty  of  a  generous  host,  the  liberality  at 
mitniltcence  of  the  fmnider  of  a  college,  or  of  the  Uheralits 
tt   a    theologian    toward    the    holders    of    conflicting    beliefsi 
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bind 

PhiUmthropy  applies  to  wide  sehemes  for  haman  welfare, 
of  ten,  bat  not  alwaysi  involving  lar^e  ezpenditaxes  in  chaH^ 
or  bsnevoUnce.    Compta%  icxBcrr. 

AKTOimiBt 

barbarttf  barshness  malevolence  selftse^kliia 

brutality  llliberality  malignity  stinffiness 

churlishness  ill«will  nifirgrardliness  unkindness 


greediness  Inhumanity  semslmess 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Benevolence  of,  on  the  part  of,  or  from  the  wealthy,  to  or 
toward  the  poor. 

BIND 

STNONTMSs 

Idad  up       fasten     Mtoli        restrain       sHaoUe    tie 
eonpel         fetter      moor        restrict        tether      tie  up 
encase         fln  eblise      seonre 

Binding  is  primarily  by  something  flexible,  as  a  cord  or 
bandage  drawn  closely  around  an  object  or  group  of  objects. 
We  hind  up  an  object  to  close,  cover,  or  protect  it;  as  to  bind 
up  a  wound,  a  person  is  said  to  be  hound  up  in  that  which 
engrosses  his  thoughts  or  feelings.  Anything  flexible  may  be 
tied  by  having  the  ends  interlaced  and  drawn  together  so 
as  to  form  a  knot  or  bow;  or  any  object  may  be  tied  by  a 
flexible  bond  so  interlaced;  to  tie  up  is  to  fasten  by  such  a 
bond  so  as  to  prevent  free  movement  or  separation  of  parts; 
as,  to  tie  up  a  dog;  to  tie  up  a  package  or  an  estate.  An 
animal  is  tethered,  as  to  a  stake^  by  a  rope  or  chain  long 
enough  to  allow  much  freedom  of  motion,  as  for  grazing;  a 
vessel  is  moored  by  a  line  or  cable  to  some  fixed  object.  We 
hind  a  sheaf  of  wheat  with  a  cord;  we  tie  the  cord  in  a 
knot;  we  fasten  by  any  means  that  will  make  things  hold 
together,  as  a  board  by  naUs,  or  a  door  by  a  lock.  The  verbs 
tie  and  fasten  are  scarcely  used  in  the  figurative  sense,  though 
nsing  the  noun,  we  speak  of  the  ties  of  affection.  Bind 
has  an  extensive  figfurative  use.  One  is  hound  by  conscience 
or  honor;  he  is  ohliged  by  some  imperious  necessity;  engaged 
by  his  own  promise;  compelled  by  physical  force  or  its  moral 
equivalent.     Compare  attach. 

AXTONTMSi 

free       loose      set  free       unbind       unfasten       unloose        untie 

taBPOsinoNax 

Bind  to  a  pillar:  nnfn  an  altar;  to  a  sorvioo:  bind  one  irifh 


chains  or  in  chains;  one  is  bound  by  a  eoatract;  a  splint  is 
boand  upon  a  Limb;  the  anns  may  be  bound  to  the  sidee  or 
behind  the  baek;  bind  a  wreath  about,  around,  or  rovrtd  tie 
head;  twigs  are  bound  t'n  or  into  fagots;  for  military  purposee, 
they  are  bound  at  bolh  ends  and  in  the  middle;  one  is  bound 
b>/  a  ponlrad,  or  bound  under  a  penalty  to  fulfil  t 


STNONTHSi 

aeerb 

acrid 

blUnic 

■cldlUoiu 

cutting 

tart 
vlneEBxlsb 


BITTER 

Irate 
puageu 

Acid,  sour,  and  bitter  agree  in  being  contrasted  with  awtrt, 
but  the  two  former  are  sharply  digtingubhed  from  the  Utter. 
Acid  or  Hour  is  the  taste  of  I'iaegar  or  lemon-juice;  bitt«t 
that  of  qiiassie,  quiniu,  or  strychuin.  Acrid  is  nearly  allied  to 
bitter.  Pungent  snggestn  the  effect  of  pepper  or  snufT  nti  tfa« 
organs  of  taste  or  smell;  as,  a  pungent  odor.  Caialie  indicatcw 
the  carro4ling  efteet  of  some  strong  chemical,  as  nitrate  of 
silver.  In  a  figurative  sense,  as  applied  to  language  or  char^ 
aeter,  these  words  are  very  closely  allied.  We  say  a  sour 
face,  sharp  words,  bitter  complaints,  caustir  wit,  culling  irony, 
biting  sarcasm,  a  stinging  taunt,  Harth  jtulgment,  a  (art  reply. 
Harsh  carries  the  idea  of  intentional  and  severe  imkindness, 
bitter  of  a  severity  that  arises  from  real  or  supposed  ill 
treatment.  The  bitter  speech  springs  from  the  sore  li«an. 
Tart  and  tharp  utterances  may  not  proceed  from  an  intention 
(o  wound,  but  merely  from  a  wit  recklessly  keen:  fulling, 
stinging,  and  biting  Kpperh  indicate;  niort?  or  Issa  of  hostile 
inlptil,  the  latter  l)cing  the  more  deeply  malicious.  The  coimH'c 
ntlerance  is  menni  lo  bum,  perhaps  whiileBomely.  as  in  tlw 
satire  of  Juvenal  or  Cenantes,  Compare  uorosk. 
ANTOTTTlMi 

duli-tl  honey  B  J       luadou* 


■TNONTHSi 

blaneli 

To    iihitrn   \ 


BLEACH, 

uak*  wUte 


wklt«B  wkltawadf 

gcnrnil,   hut   momionly   it 
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bleak 

means  to  overspread  with  white  coloring-matter.  Bleach  and 
blanch  both  signify  to  whiten  by  depriving  of  color,  the 
former  permanently,  as  linen;  the  latter  either  permanently 
(as,  to  blanch  celery)  or  temporarily  (as,  to  blanch  the  cheek 
with  fear).  To  whitewash  is  to  whiten  superficially,  especially 
by  false  approval. 

AKTONTMSx 

blacken  color  darken  dye  soil  stain 


BLEAK 

STHOXTMSt 

bare  clillHng  desolate  exposed  nnsheltered 

lilank  0I1III7  dismal  glooiny  waste 

eheerless  oold  drearj  pieroing  wild 

•hill  cutting  dnll  stormy  windy 

The  idea  of  cold  or  chilliness  is  always  found  in  bleak;  a 
bleak  situation  is  one  open  to  chilling  wind  and  storm;  in 
the  northern  climate  a  rock,  island,  moor,  prairie,  or  moun- 
tainside, which  is  bare,  blank,  desolate,  exposed,  unsheltered, 
waste,  or  wild  is  sure  to  be  cold  and  bleak;  but  in  the  tropics 
this  would  not  be  true ;  the  Sahara  is  a  desolate  waste  of  sand, 
unsheltered  from  the  burning  sun,  and  swept  by  fierce  winds, 
but  it  is  not  bleak;  bleak  is  also  applied  to  seasons,  winds, 
ete.9  which  are  characterized  by  mingled  chill  and  desolateness; 
in  this  use  it  is  allied  with  such  words  as  chill,  chilling,  chilly, 
cold,  cutting,  piercing,  stormy,  windy, 

80  hUak  these  shores,  wind-swept,  and  all  the  year 
Washed  hy  the  wild  Atlantic's  restless  tide. 

Celia  Thaxtkb,  Rock  Weeds,  st.  1. 

Ah  I  distinctly  I  remember!     It  was  in  the  bleak  December. 

PoK  Raven,  st.  2. 
She  night  was  bleak;  the  rain  fell;  the  wind  roared. 

Macaulat  History  of  England,  eh.  ix. 

Dreary  is  independent  of  temperature;  that  which  is  bleak 
18  commonly  also  dreary,  but  that  which  is  dreary  may  not  be 
bleak,  as  a  tropical  jungle  in  the  rainy  season;  that  which  is 
lonely,  dismal,  gloomy,  cheerless,  is  dreary  in  any  climate, 
at  any  season;  so  a  conversation,  speech,  poem,  or  the  like, 
may  be  dreary  by  dulness,  monotony,  and  cbeerlessness. 

The  day  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary, 
It  rains  and  the  wind  is  never  weary. 

Longfellow  The  Rainy  Day,  st.  1. 


BLEMISH 

SYHONTUSi 

blot  deformity  flaw  apeek 

blnr  dent  imperfection  ■p«t 

brand  dUfiKxreroeut      lujnr;  itatn 

crack  dliKrace  reproacli  atlslia 

danb  diahonor  sinlroli  t«ist 

defacement  fanlt  *aU  taratik 
d«(eot 

What«yer  mars  tlin  beauty  of  complelenciis  of  an  object  is  a 
blemish,  whether  original,  as  squinting  o.vea,  or  the  remilt  at 
accident  or  disease,  e\c.,  as  Ihc  jiits  nf  ttmallpox.  A  bUwmah  k 
Huperfloial;  a  flaiv  or  laint  is  in  slnicture  or  siibBtauoe.  la  tbt 
moral  sense,  we  speak  of  a  lilct  or  »lain  upon  reputation; 
/law  or  taint  in  character.  A  defect  is  the  want  or  lack  of 
something;  fault,  primarily  a  failing,  is  something  that  EaiU 
of  an  apparent  intent  or  disappoints  a  natural  expeetatiou: 
thus  a  sudden  dislocation  or  dis|>laeenient  of  geologiral  strmtk 
is  called  a  fault.  Figuratively  a  blemish  comes  from  one's 
own  ill-doing;  a  brand  or  stigma  is  inflirted  by  others;  as,  tfae 
brand  of  infamy. 


8TKONTUS1 

box  onff  knock 

bnSat  cnt  taab  atvlM 

<i«1  amity  diiaater  mlafortnue  Ktrak* 

AoaevaatoiB  Ut  rap  tbonf 

A  hlovi  is  a  sudden  impact,  as  of  a  Rst  <>r  a  club;  a  utroke  is 
a  sweepintc  movement;  ns,  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  of  an  oar.  of 
the  arm  >ii  ewimiuinic.  A  shnck  is  the  suddi^n  encounter  with 
some  bea^-y  body;  ns,  colliding  railway -trains  meet  with  a 
ihaek;  the  shock  of  batlle.  A  iitap  is  given  with  the  n)>un  hand, 
S  lash  with  a  whip,  thong,  or  the  like:  we  apeak  also  of  tt» 
cut  of  n  whip.  A  buffet  or  cuff  is  given  only  with  the  ham);  a 
bloK  either  with  hand  or  weapon.  A  ruff  is  a  somewhat  Hde- 
long  blow,  generally  with  the  open  hand;  as.  a  cuff  or  box 
on  the  ear;  a  hit  is  any  sudden  fon-iblr  contact,  intended  or 
unintended.     A  stripe  is  the  effect  or  mark  of  a  stroke.     In 
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the  metaphorical  sense,  blow  is  used  for  sudden^  stunning, 
staggering  calamity  or  sorrow;  stroke  for  sweeping  disaster, 
and  also  for  sweeping  achievement  and  success.  We  say  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  or  a  stroke  of  genius.  We  speak  of 
the  buffets  of  adverse  fortune.  Shock  is  used  of  that  which  is 
at  once  sudden,  violent,  and  prostrating;  we  speak  of  a  shock 
of  electricity,  the  shock  of  an  amputation,  a  shock  of  surprise. 
A  hit  is  something  sudden  and  successful,  whether  hy  intention 
or  accident,  as  a  well-directed  witticism,  sarcasm,  or  repartee, 
an  apt  or  happy  remark,  or  a  fortunate  achievement;  as,  a 
capital  hit;  a  lucky  hit;  the  play  or  the  player  made  a  hit. 
Compare  beat. 

BLUFF 

STNONTMSi 

sJnewpt  bmsk  in&i^lite  ronsli 

U«at  ooame  inconsiderate  mde 

liluflteiinc  disoonrteons  open  nncivil 

Wld  frank  plain-spoken  unmannerly 

Bluff  is  a  word  of  good  meaning,  as  are  frank  and  open.  The 
hluff  man  talks  and  laughs  loudly  and  freely,  says  and  does 
whatever  he  pleases  with  fearless  good  nature,  and  with  no 
thought  of  annoying  or  giving  pain  to  others.  The  blunt  man 
says  things  which  he  is  perfectly  aware  are  disagreeable,  either 
from  a  defiant  indifference  to  other's  feelings,  or  from  the 
pleasure  of  tormenting. 

AHTOHTMSs 

bland  courteous   genial  polished   polite    refined    reserved  urbane 

BODY 

tnroimcss 

aakes  clay  dnst  frame  system 

eareaM  corpse  form  remains  tmnk 

Body  denotes  the  entire  physical  structure,  considered  as  a 
whole,  of  man  or  animal ;  form  looks  upon  it  as  a  thing  of  shape 
and  outline,  perhaps  of  beauty;  frame  regards  it  as  supported 
by  its  bony  framework;  system  views  it  as  an  assemblage  of 
many  related  and  harmonious  organs.  Body,  form,  frame,  and 
system  may  be  either  dead  or  living;  clay  and  dust  are  some- 
times 80  uaed  in  religious  or  poetic  style,  though  ordinarily 
these  words  are  used  onl/  of  the  dead.  Corpse  and  remains  are 
Rsed  only  of  the  dead.    6  ^rpse  is  the  plain  technical  word  for 


a  dead  body  still  retaining  its  unity;  remains  may  be  ased 
after  any  lapse  of  time;  Ibe  latter  is  also  tbe  more  refiued  and 
less  gbastly  term;  as,  friends  are  invited  to  view  the  remoitw. 
Carcass  applies  only  to  the  body  of  sn  animal,  or  of  a  haman 
being  regarded  with  i^ontempt  and  loathing.     Compare  OOM- 

PANY. 


lelUgence  mind 

BOTH 


I 


SYNONYMS: 
twain 

Both  refers  to  two  objects  previously  mentioned,  or  had  in 
mind,  viewed  or  acting  in  eonneotion ;  as,  both  men  flred  at 
onee;  "two  men  Bred"  might  mean  any  two,  out  of  anj' 
number,  and  without  refereoee  to  any  previous  thou)^t  or 
mention.  Twain  is  a  nearly  obsolete  form  of  two.  The  (wo, 
or  the  twain,  is  praplieally  equivalent  to  both;  both,  however, 
expresses  a  closer  unity.  We  would  say  both  men  nishMl 
acrainst  the  enemy;  the  two  men  flew  at  each  other.     Compare 

EVERT. 
ANTONTHSt 

each  either        every        neltlier  tiotie  ni>  sue        nol  ^H^h 

BOUNDARY  ^| 

STITOMTMBi  ^^| 

barrier  ooaflne*  limit  BiarKlB 

border  edge  line  term 

bound  enoloinre  marolie*  terminatlaa 

bourn  frontier  untrue  rergc 

bonme  latadnark 

The  lioundarij  was  orifrinally  the  landmark,  that  which 
mnrked  off  one  pieee  of  territory  from  another.  The  hound  is 
the  limit,  marked  or  unmarked.  Now,  however,  the  differencw 
between  the  two  words  htw  come  to  he  simply  iitie  of  luage. 
Ax  refrards  territory,  we  speak  of  the  boundaries  of  a  nation 
or  of  an  eotale;  the  bnuntU  of  a  eollcgc,  a  hnll-gronnd,  eti*. 
BowAt  may  be  u^  for  all  withtu  the  limiin,  boundary  for  Uie 
limiting  line  only.  Boundary  looks  to  that  which  is  without; 
bound  only  to  that  which  is  within.  Heuc«  we  speak  of  the 
ho*nd».  not  the  boundaries,  of  a  subject,  of  the  universe,  ela.; 
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we  say  the  students  were  forbidden  to  go  beyond  the  bounds. 
A  harrier  is  something  that  bars  ingress  or  egress.  A  harrier 
may  be  a  houndary,  as  was  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  Bourn, 
or  houme,  is  a  poetical  expression  for  hound  or  houndary.  A 
border  is  a  strip  of  land  along  the  boundary.  Edge  is  a 
sharp  terminal  line,  as  where  river  or  ocean  meets  the  land. 
Limit  is  now  used  almost  wholly  in  the  figurative  sense ;  as,  the 
limit  of  discussion,  of  time,  of  jurisdiction.  Lir^e  is  a  military 
tenn;  as,  within  the  lines,  or  through  the  lines,  of  an  army. 
Compare  barrier;  end. 

ANTOVTMSt 

center     citadel     estate     inside    interior     land     regrion     territory 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

The  boundaries  of  an  estate ;  the  boundary  between  neighbor- 
ing territories. 

brave; 

snroxTMSt 

adTemt«ro«fl  daring  fearleif  nadAimted 

boldK  daahlng  gallants  midiflmayed 

eUvalrio  danntleM  heroic  Tallant 

ehlTalroofl  dovchty  intrepid  ..jrentnresome 


The  adventurous  man  goes  in  quest  of  danger;  the  bold  man 
stands  out  and  faces  danger  or  censure;  the  brave  man  com- 
bines confidence  with  resolution  in  presence  of  danger;  the 
ehiviUrous  man  puts  himself  in  peril  for  others'  protection. 
The  daring  step  out  to  defy  danger;  the  dauntless  will  not 
flinch  before  anything  that  may  come  to  them;  the  doughty 
will  give  and  take  limitless  hard  knocks.  The  adventurous 
find  something  romantic  in  dangerous  enterprises;  the  venture- 
some ODiay  be  simply  heedless,  reckless,  or  ignorant.  All  great 
ezj^orers  have  been  adventurous;  children,  fools,  and  criminals 
are  venturesome.  The  fearless  and  intrepid  possess  unshaken 
nerves  in  any  place  of  danger.  Courageous  is  more  than 
brave,  adding  a  moral  element;  the  courageous  man  steadily 
eneoimters  perils  to  which  he  may  be  keenly  sensitive,  at  the 
eall  of  duty;  the  gallant  are  brave  in  a  dashing,  showy,  and 
splendid  way;  the  vcUiant  not  only  dare  great  dangers,  but 
achieve  great  results;  the  heroic  are  nobly  daring  and  daunt- 
ksB,  truly  ehivairous,  sublimely  courageous.     Compare  forti- 

TUDg 


ANTONTUSi 

B.tTBlA  crlnelDS  fearful  puslllB.niii)D 

cowar<Ily       ralQi- hearted      rrlgbtmed     aluUkliiB 


BREAK 

SYNONYMS: 

bankrupt  demolish  mptnre 

burst  destroy  saver 

casliler  fracture  shatter 

Brack  rend  ihiTer 

ornsli  rive 


To  break  is  to  divide  sharply,  with  severance  of  particles, 
by  a  blow  or  strain.  To  burst  is  to  break  by  preasim  fn 
within,  as  a  bombshell,  but  it  is  used  also  for  the  result  ' 
violent  force  otherwise  exerted;  as,  to  burst  in  a  dour,  wbe 
the  door  yitlds  as  if  to  an  explosion.  To  crush  is  to  brwk  1 
pressure  from  without,  as  an  egg-shell.  To  nrack  is  to  bra 
without  complete  severance  of  parts;  a  cracked  cup  or  min 
may  still  hold  together. '  Fracture  has  a.  somewhat  nmil 
senee.  In  a  fractured  limb,  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  m. 
be  separated,  though  both  portions  arc  still  reluiued  within  t 
common  muscular  tissue.  A  shattered  object  is  broken  sv 
denly  and  in  mimerons  directions :  s.«,  n  vase  is  ahatttirfi  by 
blow,  a  building  by  an  earlh<]uake.  A  akivered  g'lus 
broktn  into  numerous  minute,  needle- 1  ike  fragmentfl.  ' 
tmash  is  to  break  thoroughly  to  pieces  with  a  cmeliing  son: 
by  some  siiddeii  act  of  \-iolence;  a.  watch  once  smashed  m 
scarcely  he  worth  repair.  To  nplit  is  to  cause  wood  to  era 
or  part  in  the  wny  of  the  ^ain,  and  is  applied  (o  any  otll 
ease  where  a  natural  tendency  to  separation  is  enforced  by 
exleraal  cause;  as,  to  split  a  convention  or  a  parly.  To  « 
molish  is  to  beat  down,  as  a  mound,  building,  fnrtroK,  etr.; 
destroy  is  to  put  by  any  process  beyond  restoration  ph^oU 
mentally,  or  morally;  to  deslnii/  uii  nnny  is  to  nhattur  m 
scatter  it  that  it  can  not  be  rallied  or  I'eassenibled  as  ■  R^ti 
force.  Compare  RtHi>. 
AUTONYMS: 

attach  biiiil  faglen  Join  mend  eeeiire  aotivr  unit*  W\ 
PREPOStTtOKSi 

Break  to  pieces,  or  in  jiieces,  into  several  pieces  (wben  I 
object  is  thoiiffht  of  as  divided  rather  than  sbaltired).  bra 
with  a  friend;  from  or  awa;/  from   n  suppliiint:  break  tii 


bright 

a  house ;  out  of  prison ;  break  across  one's  knee ;  break  through 
a  hedge;  break  in  upon  one's  retirement;  break  over  the  rules; 
break  on  or  upon  the  shore,  against  the  rocks. 

BRIGHT 

8TNONYM8: 

beamins  slaxinK  illumined  sMnimerinK 

briUiant  sleaniins  incandescent  shinine 

oheerfnl  slimmenns  luminons  sparklms 

cheering  glisteidng  lustrons  splendid 

cheery  glittering  radiant  sunny 

damslliig  glorious  refulgent  sunshine 

eflulgent  glowing  resplendent  twinhling 

flasblng  Ulumlnated  scintillating 

An  object  is  bright  that  shines  with  either  original  or  re- 
flected light;  thus  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  are  bright; 
that  is  brilliant  which  shines  with  unusual  or  distinctive 
brightness;  as,  one  star  in  a  constellation  may  be  especially 
briUiant;  all  the  stars  are  strikingly  brilliant  on  a  cleai 
moonless  night  by  contrast  with  the  deep  blue-black  of  the 
sky;  a  diamond  cut  so  as  to  throw  out  the  maximum  of  light 
is  called  a  ''brilliant."  That  is  radiant  from  which  light 
seems  to  pour  forth  in  rays: 

The  gloriouR  lamp  of  heaven,  the  radiant  sun. 

Dbyden  Story  of  Ads,  1.   165. 

An  object  which  is  radiant  sends  forth  a  steady  lights 
while  that  of  a  brilliant  object  may  be  fitful.  Beaming  is 
applied  to  light  which  seems  to  be  sent  forth  in  beams,  and 
is  a  milder  word  than  radiant.  Gleaming  is  applied  to  that 
which  sends  forth  or  reflects  light  in  sudden  flashes,  as  the 
warrior's  gleaming  sword.  Glowing  is  applied  to  a  light  like 
that  from  n^olten  metal;  dazzling  is  said  of  the  effect  ou  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  and  may  apply  to  the  full  splendor  of 
the  sun  or  to  intense  reflected  liirht  as,  from  a  gem,  etc.; 
any  light  which  the  eye  cannot  well  bear  is  dazzling;  glaring 
is  a  kindred  word,  but  denotes  a  powerful,  persistent  light  that 
affects  the  beholder  disagreeably:  that  which  is  dazzling  may 
be  admired,  while  that  which  is  glaring  is  repellant.  Effulgent 
and  refulgent  are  used,  with  little  difference  of  meaning,  of 
light  at  once  intense  and  pervading;  refulgent  (from  L.  re, 
back,  +  fulgea,  shine)  applies  especially  to  reflected  light, 
shining;  far  and  wide;  resplendent  is  similar  to  refulgent,  but 


more   auperfii'UI,   and   uei 
mAgniSceat : 

OhiU  at  Uic   t 


or   gorgec^^H 


ner*  *II  nitliin  toll  rich  UT>7d  it   (onnd 
With  ro^iU  urti  ■ud  ritrltndfM  (Old 

Spkhbik  Faerit  Qvenu   bk.   I.  can.  8,  M.   BS,   L  I. 

An  object  is  splendid  wbieli  gives  out  or  reflects  light  of 
especial  abiuidanee  aad  power,  and  often  of  varied  hues,  im- 
pressing tbe  beholder  with  mingled  wonder  and  admiration; 
as,  a  xplendid  sunnse.  That  which  is  lumtnow  sends  forth 
distinct  light,  which  may  be  greater  or  less  in  degree,  ptnitted 
or  reflected,  though  the  tendency  is  now  to  use  the  word  of  lighl 
seut  forth  from  within;  &  luminoue  object  is  thought  of  as 
8elf-Iiiinin(»u ;  the  xun  is  a  luminout  body;  the  fainl  phoe- 
phorescence  of  the  glow-wonn  makes  it  him'turmt  in  the  dark. 
Luj>lrou»  is  applied  to  that  which  sends  forth  a  soft  but  vivid 
light  as  from  a  polished  surface;  as,  huttrou»  eilka.  Thai 
which  is  illuminated  or  i7/umineiJ  is  lit  up  by  light  from  some 
sourcK  apart  from  itself,  often  by  light  supplied  from  within; 
we  speak  of  a  building  or  a  city  as  Uluminated,  when  light 
Hbinea  out  from  every  window  on  eoine  joyous  occasion; 
illumined  is  poetic,  and  oftenest  used  in  a  spiritual  aenae. 
Sparkling  is  said  of  light  thrown  out  as  by  sparks  from 
many  points:  scintillating,  of  such  light  in  inl«rmit(ent 
flashes.  GUttening  applies  to  the  ahining  from  a  wet.  gliUft- 
surface ;  Coleridge  finely  chooses 
>  describe  the  eye  of  the  \ 


ing  to  that  from  a  dry, 
glittering,  not  glintening  t 
old  man  in  his  great  poem : 


bfard  RDd  rHUiiH 


tnef tnt  UatintT.  pi,  I 


Olimmeriitg  and  shimmering  refer  to  faint,  wavering,  ani 
unsteady  light,  that  which  is  shimmering  being  tremulous,  an 
from  rippling  waves ;  we  speak  of  tihimmifrinff  silks,  that 
seem  to  change  shade  or  hue  with  niotion.  Compare  the  nouns 
eorresponding  to  these  adjectives  under  light. 

The  Hgiirative  meaning  of  these  words  is  largely  controllMl 
by  the  literal.  So  used,  bright  is  inferior  to  brilliant;  m 
spoak  of  D  bright  boy,  a  brilliant  genius:  of  a  bright  idM  is 
common  matters,  a  brilliant  idea  in  philosophy,  lilerelure,  or 


statesmanship;  of  a  hrilUant  (not  a  bright)  achievement;  of 
a  doMiling  success;  of  sparkling  or  scintillating  wit,  of  a 
Jmrninoui  style,  exposition,  production,  or  sentence,  of  a  glar* 
ing  inconsistency  or  c<Hitradiction,  of  a  beaming  or  radiant 
countenance  (where  radiant  is  the  more  vivid,  beaming  the 
gentler  word;  as,  beaming  with  love,  radiant  with  delight); 
a  bright,  sunny,  or  sunshiny  face  has  an  effect  like  that  of  a 
landscape  lit  up  by  pleasant  sunlight,  so  that  these  words  are 
akin  to  cheerful,  cheering,  and  cheery.  We  speak  of  eyes 
sparkling  with  pleasure,  gleaming  with  excitement,  rage,  or 
fury,  glowing  with  some  strong  suppressed  feeling  as  of 
devotion  or  ambition,  lighting  them  up  as  by  an  internal  fire. 
Splendid  applies  to  that  which  has  splendor  (see  under  light), 
and  is  akin  to  grand,  glorious,  magnificent,  honorable,  illustri- 
ous, heroic,  etc.;  as,  a  splendid  palace,  pageant,  or  banquet, 
a  splendid  achievement,  career,  or  victory  (in  which  latter 
uses  it  far  transcends  the  meaning  of  brilliant).  The  col- 
loquial use  of  splendid  to  denote  anything  that  is  excellent, 
useful,  agreeable,  or  the  like,  is  a  pen'ersion  and  degradation 
of  a  noble  word;  it  is  a  cheap  misuse  of  language  to  speak 
of  splendid  weather,  splendid  hunting  or  fishing,  a  splendid 
bargain  or  picnic,  of  a  splendid  salesman  or  accountant,  a 
splendid  batter,  pitcher,  or  umpire,  a  splendid  walker,  swim- 
mer, or  musician;  an  oration  may  be  splendid,  but  it  is  not 
suitable  to  call  the  man  who  utters  it  a  splendid  orator; 
it  is  monstrous  to  speak  of  the  splendid  fit  of  a  garment  or  of 
a  splendid  beefsteak* 

AHTONTMSi 

See  synonyms  for  dark. 

BRUTISH 
vnroimcsi 

a»liml  Inmte  insonsi'ble         stupid 


ImsoiTions  swinish 

iMMitl/  coarse  sensual  uniutelleetual 

IbeetiiJ  isuorant  sottislL  uuspiritoal 

¥natAl  imbruted  stolid  Tile 

A  brutish  man  simply  follows  his  animal  instincts,  without 
special  indination  to  do  harm ;  the  brutal  have  always  a  spirit 
of  maUee  and  eruelty.  Brute  has  no  special  character,  except 
as  indicating  what  a  brute  might  possess;  much  the  same  is 


true  of  animal,  except  that  animal  leans  more  to  tbe  aidft  ft 
sensuality,  brute  to  that  of  forcre,  ae  appeors  in  tbe  fax 
phraee  "brufe  force."  Huuger  is  an  ammal  appetite;  a  brut* 
impnlfie  suddenJy  prompts  one  to  strike  a  blow  in  anger. 
Bestial,  in  modem  usage,  implies  an  inteneiSed  and  de^ading 
animalism.  Any  eupremary  of  the  animal  or  brut»  inslincts 
over  the  intellectu&l  and  spiritual  in  man  is  base  and  vile. 
Beast  Iff  refers  largely  to  the  outward  and  visible  conaequencec 
of  excess;  as,  beastly  drunkenness.     Compare  aniuai.. 


lEnlte 

liicl&«r«te 
kindle 


a^^ 


To  btirn  h  to  siilijeet  to  the  aolioii  of  lire,  Hr  of  inteiisn  beat 
so  as  to  effect  either  partial  dmntre  or  oomplete  rombnstion;  as, 
to  bufM  wood  in  the  fire;  to  burn  one's  hand  on  a  hot  stovt; 
tbe  sun  burns  tbe  face.  One  brands  with  a  hot  iron,  bot 
cauteriiM  with  some  corrosive  siibslanee,  as  silwr  nitrate. 
t'rematp  is  now  used  speciBcally  for  cvnaumins/  a  dead  body 
by  intense  heat.  To  incinerate  is  to  redniHi  to  ashes;  the  sense 
difFers  tittle  from  that  of  cremate,  hut  it  is  in  lea*  popnl 
□Be.    To  kindle  is  to  set  on  fire,  as  if  with  a  candle;  f     ~' 

)  learned  and  seienlilic  word  for  tbe  e  _ 

tending  even  to  the  heating  of  metals  to  a  stale  «fT 
candescence  without  burning.  To  scorr.h  and  to  tinge  i 
superAcial,  and  to  ehar  usually  so.  Bolh  kindle  and  6i 
have  nu  extensive  Hgiiretive  use:  as.  to  kindle  strife:  to  bt 
with  wralh,  love,  devotion,  curiosity.  Compare  LMHT. 
AITTONTHSi 


■un* 


PREPOSITIONS  I 

Iho  fire:  bum   with  Are;  bum  In  the 
bum  )'■  ashes;  bum  through  tbe  akin,  or  tha  roof;  busa 
the  soil.  el4^. 
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BUSINESS 

STHOimUt 

mMmi*  ooaoem  Job  trading 

art  oraft  ooenpatton  traffic 

aToeatlon  duty  pnrsvit  transaction 

barter  emplojrment  profession  vooation 

ealling  handicraft  trade  work 
eoaunerce 

A  business  is  what  one  follows  regularly;  an  occupation  is 
what  he  happens  at  any  time  to  be  engaged  in;  trout-fishing 
may  be  one's  occupation  for  a  time,  as  a  relief  from  business; 
business  is  ordinarily  for  profit,  while  the  occupation  may  be 
a  matter  of  learning,  philanthropy,  or  religion.  A  profession 
implies  scholarship;  as,  the  learned  professions.  Pu/rsuit  is  an 
occupation  which  one  follows  with  ardor.  An  avocation  is 
what  calls  one  away  from  other  work;  a  vocation  or  calling, 
that  to  which  one  is  called  by  some  special  fitness  or  sense  of 
duty;  thus,  we  speak  of  the  gospel  ministry  as  a  vocation  or 
calling,  rather  than  a  business.  Trade  or  trading  is,  in  general, 
the  exchanging  of  one  thing  for  another;  in  the  special  sense, 
a  trade  is  an  occupation  involving  manual  training  and  skilled 
labor;  as,  the  ancient  Jews  held  that  every  boy  should  learn 
a  trade.  A  transaction  is  a  single  action,  whether  in  business, 
diplomacy,  or  otherwise;  affair  has  a  similar,  but  lighter  mean- 
ing; as,  this  little  affair;  an  important  transaction.  The  plural 
affairs  has  a  distinctive  meaning,  including  all  activities  where 
men  deal  with  one  another  on  any  considerable  scale;  as,  a 
man  of  affairs.  A  job  is  a  piece  of  work  viewed  as  a  single 
xmdertaking,  and  ordinarily  paid  for  as  such.  Trcuie  and 
commerce  may  be  used  as  equivalents,  but  trade  is  capable  of 
a  more  limited  application ;  we  speak  of  the  trade  of  a  village, 
the  commerce  of  a  nation.  Barter  is  the  direct  exchange  of 
commodities;  business,  trade,  and  commerce  are  chiefly  trans- 
acted by  means  of  money,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.  Business, 
occupation,  etc.,  may  be  what  one  does  independently;  em- 
ployment may  be  in  the  service  of  another.  Work  is  any  ap- 
plication of  energy  to  secure  a  result,  or  the  result  thus 
secured;  thus,  we  speak  of  the  work  of  God.  Art  in  the  in- 
dustrial sense  is  a  system  of  rules  and  accepted  methods  for 
the  accomplishment  of  some  practical  result;  as,  the  art  of 
printing;  collectively,  the  arts.  A  craft  is  some  occupation 
requirmg  technical  skill  or  manual  dexterity,  or  the  persons, 
^Uectively,  engaged  in  its  exercise;   as,  the  weaver's  craft. 


PBEFOSI-nONSi 

The  business  of  a  dru^et;  in  bnaiiiMB  Wth  hiB  tatinr; 
doing  btisinesG  for  his  tatijer;  have  j>ou  bndnees  mM\  nut 
busLnesB    hi   New    Torki    buBine»    abo^,   conoerHing,    or  In 

rei/ard  fi>  cei-fniii  property. 


Just 


DotwltbatBadliic 
provided 


BUT 

SYNONTUSi 

beildes 

tortber  neTertlieleaB 

But  ranges  from  Ihe  faintest  contrast  lo  absolute  Degation; 
a?,  I  am  willing  to  go,  but  (on  the  other  hRnd)  content  to 
stay;  he  is  not  bd  honest  man,  bat  (on  the  contrary)  a  villain. 
The  contrast  may  be  with  a  silent  thought;  as,  but  let  us  go 
{it  being  underslood  that  we  might  stay  longer).  In  re- 
strictive use,  except  and  excepting  are  slightly  more  emphatic 
than  but;  we  say,  no  injury  but  a  scratch;  or,  no  injury 
txeept  some  painful  bruises.  Such  expressions  as  "words  an 
but  breath"  (nothing  but)  may  be  referred  to  the  restrictive 
use  by  ellipsis.  So  may  the  use  of  bur  in  Ihe  sense  of  unbu; 
as,  "it  never  rains  but  it  pours."  To  the  same  hend  must 
be  referred  the  conditional  use;  as,  "yon  may  go,  but  with 
yonr  father's  consent"  (t.  e.,  "provided  you  have,"  "exctpl 
that  you  must  have,"  etc.).  "Doubt  but"  is  now  leas  umJ 
than  the  more  logical  "doubt  that."  But  never  becomes  a  full 
synonym  for  and;  and  adds  something  like,  but  adds  amne- 
thing  different;  "brave  and  lender"  implies  that  tendemesB  ia 
natural  to  the  brave;  "bravo  but  tender"  implies  that 
and  tenderness  are  rarely  combined.  For  the  concessivt 
compare  xorwiTHStAMDiMG. 


BY 


ii^anjl 


BTIfONTHSi 
hj   dlot   «f  Vr  n>*ana  of  tltronsh  wltk 

Bi/  refers  to  the  a^nt;  through,  to  Ibe  means,  cause,  or  con- 
dition: with,  to  the  instniment.  By  commonly  refers  to  per- 
sona; with,  to  Ihings;  through  may  refer  to  either.  The  road 
bJiving  become  impassable   through   long  diauae,  a  waj  wia 
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opened  by  pioneers  with  axes.  By  may,  however,  be  applied  to 
any  object  which  is  viewed  as  partakinij^  of  action  and  agency ; 
asy  the  metal  was  corroded  by  the  acid;  skill  is  gained  by 
practise.  We  speak  of  communicating  with  a  person  by 
letter.  Through  implies  a  more  distant  connection  than  by 
or  with,  and  more  intervening  elements.  Material  objects  are 
perceived  by  the  mind  through  the  senses. 


CABAL 

STKONTMSt 

•oatlilnation  confederacy  crew  aai&s 

oomelave  conspiracy  faction  Jnnto 

Cabal  (from  Heb.  gabbalah,  a  mystic  system  of  theosophy 
among  the  Hebrews)  originally  denoted  something  secret  or 
ooculti  then  a  secret  meeting  or  association  of  a  few  persons 
for  private  ends,  and  thence  a  small  band  or  company  of 
persons  secretly  associated  to  promote  designs  of  their  own, 
independent  of  or  opposed  to  the  public  welfare;  the  word, 
already  in  use,  received  a  specially  opprobrious  meaning  as 
applied  to  a  ministry  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  partly  from 
their  own  faults,  and  largely  from  those  of  their  sovereign, 
which  were  laid  upon  them,  since  ''the  King  could  do  no 
wrong,"  and  the  easy-going  "merry  monarch"  was  supposed  in- 
capable of  wishing  to. 

It  happened  by  a  whimsical  coincidence  that,  in  1671«  the  cabinet 
eondated  of  five  persons,  the  initial  letters  of  whose  names  made  up  the 
word  Omlnd — Clifford,  Arlin^n,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale. 
niMe  ministeri  were  therefore  emphatically  called  the  Cabal;  and  they  soon 
mftde  that  appellation  so  infamous  that  it  has  never  since  their  time  been 
need  ezeept  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

Maoaulay  Hittory  of  England,  yoI.  i,  ch.  2. 

Hence  cabal  has  come  to  mean  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
of  leaders  for  some  secret  purpose  viewed  as  unpatriotic  or 
unworthy.  The  word  junto,  once  current  in  a  similar  sense, 
has  fallen  almost  completely  out  of  use. 

A  conspiracy  is  a  combination  of  persons  for  an  evil  purpose, 
or  the  act  of  so  combining.  Conspiracy  is  a  distinct  crime 
under  common,  and  generally  under  statutory,  law.  A  faction 
is  more  extensive  than  a  conspiracy,  less  formal  in  organization, 
lesB  definite  in  plan.  Faction  and  its  adjective,  factious,  have 
always  an  unfavorable  sense.    A  gang  is  a  company  of  work- 


meD  all  doing  the  same  work  uuder  one  leader;  tbe  n-ord 
IB  nsed  fignratiTely  only  of  combinations  wliich  it  is  roeanl  to 
stigmatize  as  rude  and  meiveruiry;  crew  ia  nseij  in  a  cIomIj- 
EimiJar  senEc.  A  etmdime  is  secret,  but  of  larger  nunibsra. 
ordinarily,  than  a  cabal,  and  may  have  bouomble  use;  as,  tint 
conclave  of  cardinals.     Compare  c 


BYNONTMS: 
Booonnt     oompnte    connt 
caat  oonaider    deem 

Number  is  llie  generic  li.'nu.  To  i-ouiit  is  lo  number  one  by 
one.  To  calculalB  is  to  itse  more  complicated  processes,  aa 
mi ilti plication,  division,  etc.,  more  rapid  but  not  leas  extrt. 
Compute  allows  more  of  tlie  element  of  probability,  which  it 
still  more  strongly  expressed  by  eMimate.  We  compute  the 
slain  in  u  great  war  from  the  number  known  to  Iiave  fiill«n  in 
wrtain  great  buttles;  compute  refera  to  the  jireaent  or  the  put, 
fstittwle  more  frequently  to  (be  fulure;  BS,  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  a  proposed  baitdinfj.  Th  enumerate  U  In  mnntian 
item  by  item;  as.  to  enumerate  one's  grievances.  To  rale  is  tn 
eatimate  by  comparison,  iis  if  tlie  ob.ject  were  one  of  a  serieK. 
We  i-ount  upon  a  desired  future ;  we  do  not  count  upon  ttik 
unJesired,  As  applii-d  lo  the  present,  we  reckon  or  A 
a  thing  precious  or  worthless.  Compare  bstebu. 
PREPOSITIONS  I 

It  is  vain  to  ealuulnte  on  or  tiptm  an  uncertain  resulL 


1  MrieK. 

I 


STTTONTMS: 

bavl  erj  (out)  rciAr  aliTiek 

bellvw  eJaculMte  BOrmln  «o(>lfer«t« 

olMUor  picl«lm  aliont  jeU 

Tu  mil  i»  lo  «.i..l  u.ti  IIh-  viii(«  in  order  to  nttnicl  anothw'i 
attention,  oillier  by  word  or  by  inarticulate  utU<rance.  Aninuli 
call  Ihi^ir  mates,  or  their  yunng;  ii  nun  ratlt  his  dog,  his  bora», 
etc.  The  ^eiise  is  extended  to  include  Bumuiona  by  hell,  or  imy 
■tt^nl.  To  thout  is  to  coil  or  crrlaim  wilb  the  fiilleat  voluma 
of  Biistauied  voiec:  to  scream  if  lo  utter  a  shriller  iry;  to 
shrirk  or  In  ;/'"  rf  fers  to  ttiiil  wliirli  i»  Iniider  and  wilder  stUL 
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■ e»lm 

We  ahofU  words;  in  screaming,  shrieking,  or  yelling  there  is 
often  no  attempt  at  articulation.  To  bawl  is  to  utter  senseless, 
noisy  cries,  as  of  a  child  in  pain  or  anger.  Bellow  and  roar 
are  applied  to  the  utterances  of  animals,  and  only  con- 
temptuously to  those  of  persons.  To  clamor  is  to  utter  with 
noisy  iteration }  it  applies  also  to  the  confused  cries  of  a  multi- 
tude. To  vociferate  is  commonly  applied  to  loud  and  excited 
speech  where  there  is  little  besides  the  exertion  of  voice.  In 
exclaiming,  the  utterance  may  not  be  strikingly,  though  some- 
what, above  the  ordinary  tone  and  pitch;  we  may  exclaim  by 
mere  interjections,  or  by  connected  words,  but  always  by  some 
articulate  utterance.  To  ejaculate  is  to  throw  out  brief,  dis- 
connected, but  coherent  utterances  of  joy,  regret,  and  especial- 
ly of  appeal,  petition,  prayer;  the  use  of  such  devotional 
utterances  has  received  the  special  name  of  "ejaculatory 
prayer."  To  cry  out  is  to  give  forth  a  louder  and  more 
excited  utterance  than  in  exclaiming  or  calling;  one  often 
exclaims  with  sudden  joy  as  well  as  sorrow;  if  he  cries  out, 
it  is  oftener  in  grief  or  agony.  In  the  most  common  colloquial 
usage,  to  cry  is  to  express  grief  or  pain  by  weeping  or  sob- 
bing. One  may  exclaim,  cry  out,  or  ejaculate  with  no  thought 
of  others'  presence;  when  he  calls,  it  is  to  attract  another's 
attention. 

AKTONTMSx 

be  silent         be  still         hark         hearken         hush         list        listen 

CALM 

STHOKTMSt 

baUny 

bland 

eoUeoted 

eomposed 

e<K»l 

dispassionate 

That  is  calm  which  is  free  from  disturbance  or  agitation;  in 
the  physical  sense,  free  from  violent  motion  or  action;  in  the 
mental  or  spiritual  realm,  free  from  excited  or  disturbing 
emotion  or  passion.  We  speak  of  a  calm  sea,  a  placid  lake,  a 
serene  sky,  a  still  night,  a  quiet  day,  a  quiet  home.  We  speak, 
also,  of  '^still  waters,"  '^smooth  sailing,"  which  are  different 
modes    of    expressing     freedom     from     manifest     agitation. 


imperturbable 
mild 

self-possessed 

serene 

pacific 

smootb 

peaceful 

still 

placid 

tranquil 

quiet 

undisturbed 

sedate 

unrufiled 

^ 

Balmy  U  said  of  that  whJclj  is  frap'aiit,  refreshing,  or  heal- 
ing like  balm,  soothing,  mild;  blaitd  of  thnt  which  is  miid, 
soft,  genial,  and  agreeable;  thus  the  air  or  the  breeze  may  bs 
described  as  balmy  or  bland;  bland  is  also  applied  to  smootli 
and  soothing  manner,  speech,  or  the  like,  in  the  sense  of 
gentle,  genial,  soft-spoken,  or  agreeable.  Of  mental  condi- 
tions, one  is  calm  who  tritimphs  over  a  tendency  to  exate- 
meiit;  cool,  if  be  scarcely  feels  the  tendency.  One  may  be 
calm  by  the  very  reaction  from  excitement,  or  by  the  op- 
pression of  overpowering  emotion,  as  we  spesls  of  the  i>BlinMM 
of  despair.  One  is  composed  who  has  subdued  excited  feeling; 
he  is  collected  when  he  has  every  thought,  feeling,  or  peroep- 
tion  awake  and  at  command.  Tranquil  refers  to  a  present 
state;  placid,  to  a  prevailing  tendency.  We  speak  of  a  Iranfiitl 
mind,  a  placid  disposition.  The  serene  spirit  dwells  as  if  in 
the  clear  upper  air,  above  all  storm  and  shadow. 


AXTONTBIBi 


(tar  of  the  DDCnnquored  will,  ^^^h 

nnd  n'lolule  »Dd  MIU,  ^^^H 

Dd   calm,   ■nil   .rlf  paMrotd.  ^^^1 

LoKririLUiw  Hehl  nf  atmr§^^^^^ 

trtntieS     [tBBslonate     ruffled  *t^^^^H 

furious        rugltiK  ilormy  «n|^^^^l 

heuled         rouHPd  turbufent      "r^^^H 

CANCEL  ^H 

la  eh  arte         nullify  rescind         ^^^1 

ifaoe  obliterate      revokv 

rase  qmaali  rab  off  or  otit 


BTNONTMSi 

aboUab 

abrogate 

aBMttl 

blot  ont  expiuiEe  remove  aoratob   onl 

aroaa  off  or  out    make  void      repeal  Taoate 

Canrfl,  efface,  erase,  expunge,  and  obliterate  have  as  their 
Arst  menniiig  I  he  removal  of  written  characters  or  other  foniia  of 
record.  To  cancel  is,  literally,  to  make  a  lattice  by  rroffi-lines. 
exactly  our  English  cross  out;  to  e/face  is  to  rub  off,  snioolb 
away  the  face,  as  of  an  inscription ;  to  erase  U  to  soratck  out, 
eomuionly  for  the  purpose  of  writing  somelbiDg  else  in  tba 
same  space;  to  erpunpo,  is  to  punch  ont  with  some  sharp  in- 
struinent.  so  as  to  show  tliat  the  words  are  no  longer  part 
of  tlie  writinf;;  to  oblilerale  is  to  cover  over  or  remove,  as  ww 
done  hy  reversing  the  Roman  stylus,  and  ruhbini/  out  with  Uw 
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rounded  end  what  had  been  written  with  the  point  on  the 
waxen  tablet.  What  has  been  canceled,  erased,  expunged 
may  perhaps  still  be  traced;  what  is  obliterated  is  gone  for- 
ever, as  if  it  had  never  been.  In  many  establishments,  when 
a  debt  is  discharged  by  payment,  the  record  is  cancelled.  The 
figurative  use  of  the  words  keeps  close  to  the  primary  sense. 
Compare  abolish. 

AHTOHTMSx 

approve       enact  establish      perpetuate       reenact         uphold 

oonflrm       enforce        maintain      record  sustain         write 


CANDID 
nmoNTMSt 

aboveboard  homest  open  trnthfal 

artless  impartial    simple  unbiased 

fair  insennone  sincere  nnprejvdieed 

frank «  innocent     straisbtforward  nnreserred 

(nileless        naiTO  transparent  nnsopbistieated 

A  candid  statement  is  meant  to  be  true  to  the  real  facts  and 
just  to  all  parties;  a  fair  statement  is  really  so.  Fair  is  applied 
to  the  conduct;  candid  is  not;  as,  fair  treatment,  "a  fair  field, 
and  no  favor."  One  who  is  frank  has  a  fearless  and  uncon- 
strained truthfulness.  Honest  and  ingenuous  unite  in  ex- 
pressing contempt  for  deceit.  On  the  other  hand,  artless, 
guileless,  naive,  simple,  and  unsophisticated  express  the  good- 
ness which  comes  from  want  of  the  knowledge  or  thought  of 
evil.  As  truth  is  not  always  agreeable  or  timely,  candid  and 
frank  have  often  an  objectionable  sense;  ''to  be  candid  with 
you,**  "to  be  perfectly  frank/'  are  regarded  as  sure  preludes 
to  something  disagreeable.  Open  and  unreserved  may  imply 
unstudied  truthfulness  or  defiant  recklessness ;  as  open  admira- 
tion, open  robbery.  There  may  be  transparent  integrity  or 
transparent  fraud.  Sincere  applies  to  the  feelings,  as  being 
all  that  one's  words  would  imply. 


adroit      cunninc         diplomatic      intriguing  sharp        subtle 

artful      deceitful        foxy  knowing  shrewd     tricky 

crafty      designing      insincere        maneuvering      sly  wily 


Candid  in  debate;  candid  to  or  toward  opponents;  candid 
with  friend  or  foe;  to  be  candid  about  or  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 


SYNONYMS  1 


Ha'^esa  was  fnnni 
as  Iff  a  horse;  it  is  i 
and  appurtenunceH  w 
the  aoinial  U  said 
words  apply  to  the 
ander  saddle.  We 
soldier.  Caparison 
and  trappings  quite  < 
Compare  armh;  dbks 


CAPARISON 

hameii  IioiuIilbb 

Tly  iised  of  tbe  armor  of  a  kniglit  as  weH 
low  used  almost  exclusively  of  the  Etraps 
□m  by  a  horse  when  attached  to  a  vehiel*; 
to  be  "kind  in  harness."  The  otiicr 
ornamental  outfit  of  a  horw,  especially 
speak  also  of  the  accoutertnents  of  ■ 
is  used  rarely  and  somewhat  ^ghtin^i 
ontemptuously,  for  showy  human  Bppsrd. 


CAPITAL 


chief  city  metropolia  ■•»!  of  K«Tei 

The   melrr'pulvi    h   the    chief   cily    in    the   rommercil 
capital  in  the  political  sense.     The  caj/iial  of 
StAte  ia  rarely  its  metropolis. 


CAPTIOUS 

SYNONYMS: 
oarplnB         critical  fretful  peeTtah       toatj 

eavlUue         cynical  kypsrcrltleal   petttl»nt    t««Mr 

oeniorioiu    faultfinding   ixrltahle  iplenetla 

Critical,  lhnuf,'h  often  used  invidiously,  is  a  wonl  of  lugli 
and  p:Kiil  itjenning ;  as,  a  rrilual  study  of  Shakespeare  ia 
wortlij  of  ruspeol  nnd  lionsiderution ;  no  importJint  matter, 
as  a  deed,  the  speciflcaliona  for  a  building',  a  eoutract,  a  legis- 
lative ncl,  or  Ihe  like,  should  be  patisrd  without  rririVitl  ex- 
aiuinatioii.  Captious  ilenoIeH  n  teiidenty  m  untimely,  un- 
called for,  or  nnrcasonnble  rritirimi,  csperinlly  in  small  msU 
ters,  or  on  petty  gronnda;  cnptiouaiteHi  is  a  fault  of  the 
spirit  and  disposition,  and  is  floaely  synonj-raous  wilh  faii$- 
finding:  the  eaptious  spirit  tratehes  at  every  ehnnn-  to  Bni) 
fault,  and  is  nn  Ihe  wntfh  Tor  it;  henee.  tvptioua  approaebes 
tbe  meaning;  of  fretful,  irritable,  peevish,  petulant,  tie.  Cr*- 
sorious  denotes  a  tendem-y  lo  censure  for  Ihe  sake  of  caxmr- 
isig;  eenanriousneas  is  less  [letty  and  more  severe  lh«n  eap- 
tJOiuness:  one  may  be  rrnnnrioits  from  bi^h  ideals  or  principtM 
,ot  righl  and  duty  joined  with  lack  of  appreetstion,  charity. 
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tendemessy  and  sympathy  for  others;  eensoriousness  goes  with 
self-righteooaness.  Hypercritical  signifies  criticcU  beyond  the 
bounds  of  sound  reason  or  common  sense,  which  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  tolerated  imperfection  in 
all  practicid  matters;  a  hypercritical  person  would  reject  a 
noble  stanza  for  a  superfluous  syllable  or  an  imperfect  rime, 
or  fix  attention  so  strongly  on  the  flaw  as  to  overshadow  the 
ezceUence  of  the  whole;  the -hypercritical  person  may  not  be 
captious  or  ill-tempered,  but  merely  actuated  by  a  wire- 
drawn minuteness  and  petty  exactness  of  criticism.  Caviling 
is  of  the  intellect;  a  cavil  is  not  an  argument,  but  an  attack 
upon  an  argument,  statement,  or  truth,  always  petty  and 
sneering,  and  often  disingenuous;  a  caviling  spirit  never  ar- 
rives, nor  seeks  to  arrive,  at  essential  truth.  Carping  is  less 
serious  and  ill-tempered  than  captious,  though  quite  as  petty, 
and  commonly  more  scornful;  a  carping  critic  stands  aloof 
and  flings  a  censure  or  a  sneer  at  what  the  captious  person 
hotly  blames.  A  cynical  person  is  coldly  contemptuous  of 
most  things  that  others  admire  or  believe  in,  especially  of 
disinterestedness  or  moral  worth;  he  does  not  become  angry 
like  the  captious,  nor  severe  like  the  censorious,  not  thinking 
anger  or  severity  worth  while;  the  cynical  man  keeps  his 
own  temper,  but  often  seriously  tries  that  of  others. 

ANTOHTMS: 

appreciative  considerate  fair  laudatory- 

approving  easy  flattering  negligent 


careless  easy-going  genial  reasonable 

oommendatory         encouraj  ~ 
oomplimentary         eulogist! 


oommendatory  encouraging  goodsnatured  thoughtful 

Btfc 


CARE 
sTKOinrMSt 

mmzi0tT  oonoem  oversight  trouble 

attemtloift  direction  perplexity  Tigilanoe 

botlMT  forethonsht     precaution  -wariness 

Mntlom  beed  pmdenoe  watobfolness 

management    solicitude  worry 


Care  ooneems  what  we  possess;  anxiety,  often,  what  we  do 
not;  riches  bring  many  cares;  poverty  brings  many  anxieties. 
Care  also  signifies  watchful  attention,  in  view  of  possible  harm; 
aSy  "This  side  up  with  caref  "Take,  care  of  yourself;"  or,  as  a 
sharp  warning,  "Take  careF^    Caution  has  a  sense  of  possible 


harm  and  risk  only  lo  be  escaped,  if  at  all,  by  careful  deliben* 
tioD  and  observation.  Care  inclines  to  the  positiv 
tbe  negative ;  care  ia  shown  in  doing,  caution  largely  in  not 
■ioing.  Precaution  is  allied  with  care,  prudence  with  eautiot; 
a  man  rides  a  daugerous  horse  with  eare;  caution  will  k«ep  him 
from  mounting  the  horse;  precaMion  looks  to  the  saddle-girths, 
bit,  and  bridle,  and  all  that  may  make  tbe  rider  secure.  Cir- 
eumapection  is  watchful  obsen'atioii  and  calculation,  bat  with- 
otit  the  timidity  implied  in  cantion.  Bother  is  disagreeable  care, 
disliked  or  resented  by  tbe  person  compelled  to  exercise  it. 
Concern  denotes  a  serious  interest,  milder  than  anxietj/:  aa> 
concern  for  tbe  safety  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Heed  implies  altrw- 
tion  without  disquiet ;  it  in  now  lately  displaced  by  attention 
and  care.  Solicitude  involves  especially  the  element  of  desire, 
not  expressed  in  anxiety,  and  of  hopefulnetis,  not  implied  in 
care.  A  parent  feeU  constant  aolieilude  for  his  ohildren'* 
welfare,  anxiety  as  to  dangers  that  threaten  it,  with  cart  to 
guard  against  them.  Watchfulness  recognizes  the  possibility 
of  dan^r,  wariness  the  probability.  A  man  who  is  not  in- 
lluenced  by  caution  to  keep  out  of  danger  may  display  great 
wanness  in  the  midst  of  it.  Care  has  also  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, with  possible  control,  as  expressed  in  charge,  manage- 
ment, oversight;  as,  these  children  are  under  my  cara;  send 
the  money  to  me  in  care  of  the  firm.  Compare  AI.ABU: 
ANsiurr;  prudekce. 
AJfTOKTMSi 
carcleEsneSB  InnttenUon  neRllgence  rrclila** 

dtiires^rd  tmlirterenFe  omlBslfln  remlal«' 

hcedJeBBiidBB  neglect  nt-«rilBh(  HllVht   ; 

FREPOSmOMS  t 

Take  cure  of  the  house;  fnr  (he  future;  about  the  n 

CAREER 

STNOITTHSi 

•bkrse  flight  ,._   ..„_ 

conra*  line  of  &olUeTeiBeBt    pabUo  Ufa 

A  career  was  originally  llie  ground  for 
for  a  knighfs  charge  in  tnuriinnieni  or  battle;  whence  carttr 
was  early  applied  to  the  charge  itself. 

If  70a   win  DM  lb)  linci>,   iiliii  (roond   lor  your  t 
kor  harwtMB  B«t  In  fall  etrtrr. 

SOOTT  QntnMn  Purvanl  c 
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cariot»re 

In  its  figurative  use  career  signifies  some  continuons  and 
oonspicuous  work,  usually  a  life-work,  and  most  frequently 
one  of  honorable  achievement.    Compare  business. 


CARESS 


•TKOHTMSi 

eoddle 

embrace 

fondle 

pamper 

eovrt 

flatter 

kias 

pet 

To  caress  is  less  than  to  emhrMe;  more  dignified  and  less 
familiar  than  to  fondle,  A  visitor  caresses  a  friend's  child;  a 
mother  fondles  her  babe.  Fondling  is  always  hy  touch ;  caress- 
ing may  be  also  by  words,  or  other  tender  and  pleasing  at- 
tentions. 

AMTOHTMSt 

See  synonyms  for  affront. 

FBEPOSinONS  X 

Caressed  by  or  with  the  hand;  caressed  by  admirers,  at 
court 

CARICATURE 
smoirTMSt 

Imrlesqme  eztraTasania         mimicry  take*oif 

mmmnsmrsMom         imitation  parody  traTcsty 

A  caricature  is  a  grotesque  exaggeration  of  striking  features 
or  peculiarities,  generally  of  a  person;  a  burlesque  treats  any 
subject  in  an  absurd  or  incongruous  manner.  A  burlesque  is 
written  or  acted;  a  caricature  is  more  commonly  in  sketch  or 
picture.  A  parody  changes  the  subject,  but  keeps  the  style ;  a 
travesty  keeps  the  subject,  but  changes  the  style;  a  burlesque 
does  not  hold  itself  to  either  subject  or  style;  but  is  content 
with  a  general  resemblance  to  what  it  may  imitate.  A  caWoa- 
iure,  parody,  or  travesty  must  have  an  original,  a  burlesque 
may  be  an  independent  composition.  An  account  of  a  school- 
boys' quarrel  after  the  general  manner  of  Homer's  Iliad  would 
be  a  burlesque;  the  real  story  of  the  Iliad  told  in  newspaper 
style  would  be  a  travesty.  An  extravaganza  is  a  fantastic 
compodtion,  musical,  dramatic,  or  narrative.  Imitation  is 
seriofus;  mimicry  is  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
comical. 


dolianolt  orgy  rout  waimII 

These  words  all  denote  wild  and  careless  merrymaking,  in 
which  all  restraint  is  (brown  aside.  Alt  are  forms  of  letting  go, 
with  differences  in  the  degree  of  self-abandonment.  Tlie 
cantival,  tile  final  festival  before  the  long  privation  of  Lent, 
iueludes  much  harmless,  bnt  somewhat  riotous,  fun,  and  UieDC« 
reaches  all  degrees  of  imi'esti'ained  license;  we  may  sjie^k  of 
a  skating  carnival,  a  curtitval  of  debouchi;ry,  a  carnival  of 
slaughter.  The  revel  and  revelry  way  include  maeli  that  is 
elegant  and  sumptuous,  with  enjoyment  that  ia  merely  care- 
less and  unrestrained,  thence  extending  to  the  wildest  excess; 
in  its  best  use,  either  revel  or  revelry  is  of  a  higher  gtsd« 
than  carnival: 


And  Bdcium'i  cniiitB]  h 
Bar  brnuty  mil  her  vhiTalry. 

B\S(is   CtiSU*  . 

Carousal,  carouse,  tlfbaueh,  orgy,  etc.,  all  denote  unrestra 
indulgence  in  dmnkeiinesfl  or  other  vicious  pleasure,  with  the 
accompanying  degrodatinii.     Compare  feast. 

AirrONTMSi 

olisttmlaiuiness         fiiisterliy  privallun 


irestrMM^^ 
with  the 


CARRY 

STNOIfTHSi 
bear  conTejr  moTfl  iiutMlM  tr«BaaUt 

brlnit;  lift  remoT*  tkk*  traaaport 

A  person  may  hear  n  load  cither  when  in  motion  or  at  r«st; 
he  carriex  it  only  when  iu  motion.  The  stooping  Alias  bear* 
the  world  on  his  shuuldcrE:  swiftly  moving  Time  carries  (h« 
liour-glasa  and  scythe;  n  person  may  be  said  either  to  bM 
lo  carry  a  scar,  since  it  is  upon  Idin  whether  in  motioa-f 
rest.  If  au  object  ia  to  be  moveti  from  the  place  we  a 
we  say  rarrtj;  if  lo  the  place  we  occupy,  wo  t 
messenger  earrits  a  letter  lo  a  cDrres|iundent,  and  brin^ 
answer.  Take  is  often  used  in  this  sense  in  place  of  i 
as,   take  tliat  letter  to   the  office.     Carry  often  i' 
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transport  by  personal  strength,  without  reference  to  the  di- 
rection; as,  that  is  more  than  he  can  carry;  yet,  even  so,  it 
would  not  be  admissible  to  say  carry  it  to  me,  or  carry  it  here; 
in  Bnch  ease  we  mnst  say  bring.  To  lift  is  simply  to  raise 
from  the  ground,  though  but  for  an  instant,  with  no  reference 
to  holding  or  moving;  one  may  be  able  to  lift  what  he  could 
not  carry.  The  figurative  uses  of  carry  are  very  numerous;  as, 
to  carry  an  election,  carry  the  country,  carry  (in  the  sense  of 
capture)  a  fort,  carry  an  audience,  carry  a  stock  of  goods,  etc. 
Compare  convey;  keep;  support. 

ANTONTMSx 

drop  give  up  shake  oft  throw  ofT 

tall  under  let  go  throw  down 

PBEPOSinOKS  X 

To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle;  carry  nothing  from,  or  out  of, 
this  house;  he  carried  these  qualities  into  all  he  did;  carry 
across  the  street,  over  the  bridge,  through  the  woods,  around 
or  round  the  comer;  beyond  the  river;  the  cable  was  carried 
under  the  sea. 

CATASTROPHE 

STHOKTMSt 

ealamity  denonement  niisohanoe  mishap 

eataelTsm  disaster  ndsfortune  sequel 

A  cataclysm  or  catastrophe  is  some  great  convulsion  or 
momentous  event  that  may  or  may  not  be  a  cause  of  misery  to 
man.  In  calamity,  or  disaster,  the  thought  of  human  suffering 
is  always  present.  It  has  been  held  by  many  geologists  that 
numerous  catastrophes  or  cataclysms  antedated  the  existence 
of  man.  In  literatiu^,  the  final  event  of  a  drama  is  the 
catastrophe,  or  denouement.  Misfortune  ordinarily  suggests 
less  of  suddenness  and  violence  than  calamity  or  disaster, 
and  is  especially  applied  to  that  which  is  lingering  or  enduring 
in  its  effects.  In  history,  the  end  of  every  great  war  or  the  fall 
'  of  a  nation  is  a  catastrophe,  though  it  may  not  be  a  calamity. 
Yet  such  an  event,  if  not  a  calamity  to  the  race,  will  always 
involve  much  individual  disaster  and  misfortune.  Pestilence  is 
a  calamity;  a  defeat  in  battle,  a  shipwreck,  or  a  failure  in 
bnsinees  is  a  disaster;  sickness  or  loss  of  property  is  a  mis- 
fortune; failure  to  meet  a  friend  is  a  mischance;  the  breaking 
of  a  teacup  is  a  mishap. 


AlfTONTMSi 

benelil  boon  favor  pleasure  j 

bl«Balnf[  comlort  li<lp  prlvllcKa  ■ 

PREPOSmOMBi 

The  cotfistrophe  of  a  play;  of  a  siege;  rarely,  to  e 


SYNONVHS: 

■ 

apprehend 

e»pt»re 

claip 

elotcb 

comprehend 

diaooTer 

entrap 

St»«P 

Erip 

Isr  hold  of  (on,  upon) 

Keonre       ^| 
■eiie              ^ 

•natoh 

taW6 

take  hold  «f 

T.i  mch  is  to 

rome  ii[>  nilli  or  take  possessi 

n  of  wmetliing 

departing!,  fugitive,  or  illusive.  We  taich  a 
fijnng  bait,  a  mouae  in  a  trap.  We  c2utch  with  a  swift,  tena- 
nous  moveaieiil  of  (he  Hn^rs;  we  grasp  with  a  firm  but 
moderate  cloeure  of  the  whole  linnd;  we  grip  or  gripe  with 
Ihe  strongest  tsusvnlBr  closure  of  the  whole  hand  possible  to 
exert.  We  cla*p  in  llio  arms.  We  snaleh  with  a  (piifrk,  sud- 
den, and  usually  a  8iirprisiiig  motion.  In  tlie  fifriirntive  senw. 
eateh  is  used  of  any  aet  that  brings  a  jwrson  or  thing 
into  our  power  or  possession ;  as.  to  cMch  a  criminal  in  Ihe 
net;  to  eateh  an  idea,  in  the  sense  of  apprehend  or  eomprt- 
hfnrf.  Compare  abbest. 
ANTONYMS  I 

rnll  of  Elve  u|j  lone  rrlrase  Ihrow  aalda 

tan  slidi'l  nt  Idt  go  mUa  n 

PREPOSITIONS: 

To  i-alcli  (i(  a  straw;  (o  eateh  a  fugitive  h\i  Ihe  wtllM 
cairh  a  hall  nilh  l!ie  left  hand;  he  MUght  the  disensd  / 
Ihe  palieni ;  tlic  Ihief  was  c^auRht  r*  the  aet;  the  bird  i 
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CAUSE 
STKOMTMSi 

*Kei>t 
antecedent 

o«an«Utr 

The  cITlrient  i-oiw*.  that  which  makes  anything  to  \ 
dona,  in  the  common  menninji  of  the  word,  as  in  Hit 


condition 

motive 

deilvner 

tormer 

oTlcinatoT 

147  OAtoh 

cuvitjr 

'^There  is  no  effect  without  a  cause*^'  Every  man  instinctively 
recognizes  himself  acting  through  will  as  the  cause  oi!  his  own 
actions.  The  Creator  is  the  Great  First  Came  of  all  things.  A 
condition  is  something  that  necessarily  precedes  a  result,  but 
does  not  produce  it.  An  antecedent  simply  precedes  a  result, 
with  or  without  any  agency  in  producing  it;  as,  Monday  is 
the  invariable  antecedent  of  Tuesday,  but  not  the  cause  of  it. 
The  direct  antonym  of  cause  is  effect,  while  that  of  antecedent 
is  consequent.  An  occasion  is  some  event  which  brings  a 
cause  into  action  at  a  particular  moment;  gfravitation  and 
heat  are  the  causes  of  an  avalanche;  the  steep  incline  of  the 
mountain-side  is  a  necessary  condition,  and  the  shout  of  the 
traveler  may  be  the  occasion  of  its  fall.  Causality  is  the 
doctrine  or  principle  of  causes,  causation  the  action  or  work- 
ing of  causes.    Compare  design  ;  reason. 

AHTONTMSt 

consequence       development     end         fruit      outcome         product 
creation  effect  event      issue      outsrrowth      result 

PREPOSITIONS  X 

The  cause  of  the  disaster;  cause  for  interference. 


^rwoM  V  WiM  • 

CAVITY 

aperture 

eraek 

S«P 

perforatioa 

bore 

erater 

iolS^ 

pipe 

teeMb 

defile 

pore 

Bvrrow 

deU 

hole 

raTiae 

eaTe 

dea 

hoUow 

reat 

eaverm 

deat 

iadeatatioa 

sUt 

eeU 

depressioa 

miae 

tabe 

tfllWTT' 

depth 

aotoh 

taaael 

eleft 

exeavatioa 

opeaias 

▼ale 

Seeare 

orillee 

▼alley 

A  cavity  is  a  hollow  space  within  a  body,  which  may  be 
open  externally  or  completely  enclosed;  as,  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth;  the  cavity  of  the  skull;  concavity  usually  denotes  the 
state  of  being  concave,  but  may  denote  a  concave  surface  or 
cavity.  A  hole  is  an  opening  in  a  solid  body  or  compact 
sabstanee;  it  may  extend  entirely  through  the  body,  or  only 
partly  thirough  it,  forming  a  cavity,  and  may  be  of  any  shape, 
provided  the  transverse  axes  are  not  greatly  unequal,  as  il- 
famtrated  in  the  proverb  of  ''fitting  round  men  into  square 
boies.^     A  hole  is  generally  thought  of  as  open  at  one  or 


ii'ilh  surfaces  of  tbe  body  containing  it,  though  we  speak  of  tbe 
holfs  in  a  cheese,  or  ibe  holes  in  worm-eaten  wood,  which 
extend  at  random  within  the  aubstanee;  a  hole  in  the  grouii<l> 
In  the  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree,  or  tbe  like,  either  found 
existing  or  purposely  excavated,  is  often  used  for  the  home 
or  hiding-place  of  an  animal,  and  may  be  a  burrow  or  den; 
from  the  use  of  such  resorts  by  the  inferior  animals  as  foxes, 
ruts,  or  the  like,  the  word  hole  hne  an  opprobrious  meaning 
as  applied  to  human  habitations  or  resorts;  as,  the  Black  Ilol« 
of  Calcutta;  a  niai-hiilit.  An  opening  very  long  in  prt>i«>r- 
lion  to  ita  width  is  more  commonly  called  a  crack,  fissure, 
elit,  or  the  like,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  sucb  an  open- 
ing is  designated  as  a  c.haxrn.  gorge,  or  rai'tn«.  A  defiU  is  a 
long  moimtain-poss  so  narrow  that  it  can  be  marched  throngb 
only  in  file,  as  in  single  file.  A  rrnt  in  a  garment  is  made 
by  tearing!  a  »lit,  by  cutting.  A  smnll  spnce  wholly  encIoBed 
is  called  a  cell;  a  liinlo[<i<'Hl  eell  is  commonly  Blled  with 
protoplasm.  A  tvbe  is  a  long,  hollow,  cylindricnl  body,  as  of 
wood,  rubber,  metal,  or  glass,  for  the  paasagu  of  liquids  or 
gases;  a  similar  formation  in  the  body  of  a  plant  or  animnl 
is  likewise  called  a  tube;  as,  the  broncliini  lubes;  b  P*p'  i>  > 
long  conducting  passage,  eommoaly,  hut  not  neoessarilr 
cylindrical;  as,  a  drain-pt'pe;  a  pipe-line  for  oil,  eie.\  tb* 
metallic  lubes  of  a  winJ-instrmnent  are  called  pipnj^ 
tbe  pipes  of  an  organ;  tbe  bagpipe  is  known  cnllectiv(~ 
the  pipes: 

Pipti  of  Ihe  mi«7  moai 


ine  for  oil,  et«.;   tlw 
are  called  p>p«*j*^^^H 
known  cnllecUv^^^^H 

«  Pipit  01  Lurtnom,  t^^^M 


Aiinit  o(  1 
ThB  treblii   of  Uia   rlUn. 


For  the  mont  part  tlie  difference  between  tube  and  pip4  fit 
simply  a  matter  of  usag*,  The  minulo  orifleen  or  perforaUons 
of  tlie  flwciit- glands  Lhrnngh  tbe  skin  nre  called  pores.  An 
ori/ke  is  an  opening  into  a  cavity,  as  the  moutb  of  &  hole, 
tube,  or  pipe.  In  naitticnl  use,  the  hold  is  the  cavity  of  a 
shlj)  below  Ihe  deck,  uschI  for  storngo  of  cnrifii.  A  tirottr 
is  an  opening  of  a  volcnno,  nt  or  near  tbe  summit,  through 
which  eruptions  occur.  A  borr,  rxeavation,  mine,  perforation, 
ur  tunnel  in  artificially  made;  as.  tbe  bore  of  a  cannon,  tha 
exeavalion  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  building;  a  mitM  niB 
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emiwitr 


by  an  enemy  tinder  a  fortress;  the  tunnel  nnder  the  Simplon; 
a  perforatiofh  may  be  extensive,  as  of  a  shot  through  armor, 
or  minute,  as  of  a  needle-point  through  paper,  rubber,  or  the 
like.  A  dent  or  indentation  is  a  depression  on  the  surface 
of  a  solid,  as  if  beaten  in.  A  notch  is  sharply  cut,  as  with 
a  knife  or  saw,  generally  in  the  edge  or  convex  surface  of  an 
object;  a  notch  in  a  mountain-chain  is  named  from  its  shape 
as  viewed  from  a  distance,  when  it  seems  to  be  sharply  cut 
into  the  contour  of  the  range.  Aperture  is  a  very  general 
word,  applying  to  an  opening  of  almost  any  shape  or  size 
through  the  surface  of  a  solid  body,  affording  ingress  or 
egress,  or  permitting  the  passage  of  light,  sound,  etc.;  aperture 
is  much  used  in  science  of  a  measurable  opening  or  interval; 
as,  the  aperture  of  a  l^ns;  the  aperture  of  a  microscope  or 
of  a  telescope.  The  noun  hollow  denotes  a  shallow  concavity 
or  sunken  space,  usually  round  or  oval,  on  the  outer  surface 
of  a  solid,  as  of  the  earth.  A  cleft  is  an  opening  or  separa- 
tion made,  or  seeming  as  if  made,  by  splitting  or  cleaving.  A 
breach  is  an  opening  roughly  broken,  generally  from  the  top 
or  edge  down  through  a  wall  or  other  object,  as  by  a  bat- 
tering-ram or  cannon;  a  gap  may  be  between  portions  that 
never  were  joined;  as,  a  gap  in  a  mountain  range.  Compare 
break;  rend. 


•j* 


/urroNTMSi 

convexity 

elevation 

eminence 

excrescence 

height 

hill 

hillock 

knoll 

lump 

mound 

mount 

mountain 

peak 

projection 

prominence 

protuberance 
rampart 
risinflr 
swellinsr 

CEASE 

BTNOKTMSi 

abstalA  desist  eiTe  over  quit 

teiaic  to  aa  end  disoontiiiite  intennit  refrain 

€•■&•  to  aa  end  end  leave  off  stop 

eoaidnde  finisli  panse  terminate 

Strains  of  music  may  gradually  or  suddenly  cease.  A  man 
quits  work  on  the  instant ;  he  may  discontinue  a  practise  grad- 
ually; he  quits  suddenly  and  completely;  he  stops  short  in 
what  he  may  or  may  not  resume;  he  pauses  in  what  he  will 
probably  resume.  What  intermits  or  is  intermitted  returns 
again,  as  a  fever  that  intermits.  Compare  abandon;  die; 
khd;  axsT. 


orlirlnxe 

sat  coins 


PREPOSITION  I 

Cease  from  auger. 


t  In  oparAUoa 
I  OQ  foot  ^^^ 


CELEBRATE 

STNONYHSi 
connieinorate  keep  obaerve 

To  eclebrale  any  event  or  occasion  is  In  make  some  demon- 
Ktration  of  respect  or  rejoicing  becau§e  of  or  in  (iiemury  of  it, 
or  to  perform  such  public  rites  or  cerenioiiie!!  at*  it  i>roperly 
demanJa.  We  celebrate  the  birtb,  commemorate  tlie  death  of 
one  beloved  or  honored.  We  celebrate  a  national  anniversary 
with  music  and  eong,  with  firing  of  guns  and  ringing  nf  hella; 
we  commemorate  by  any  solemn  and  thoughtful  aervice,  or  by 
a  monument  or  other  enduring  memorial.  We  ker.p  the  Sab- 
bath, solernnhe  a  marriage,  observe  an  anniversary;  we  cele- 
brate or  observe  the  Lord's  Supper  in  which  believers  cont- 
memorate  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ. 
ANTOmTMSi 
ociiitcniH  .llBboiidr  target  nvslecl 

d  nap  lee  dlsr«garil  Igno™  overlook 

FREPOSITIOlrSi 

We   celebrule    the    day   with    npproprint«    reremonicsd 
vielory  was  celebrated  by  tlie  iieo|)le.  with  rejoicing. 


middle  midat 

We  s)ieuk  of  the  renter  of  a  circle,  tlie  middle  nf  k  I 
the  middle  of  the  street,  the  midst  of  a  forest.  The  e 
is  eqmilly  dislant  from  every  point  of  the  circnmfereiioe  of 
a  circle,  or  from  the  opiweitv  honndnrieii  oii  ooch  axia  of  a 
parallel ogrnm,  etc.;  the  middle  is  mure  generiil  and  lenx  dcfltute. 
The  center  ia  a  jwiut;  the  middle  mjy  be  a  line  or  a  space 
We  say  at  the  center;  in  the  middle-  Mid»l  uommonly  Jmpl' 
gTOup  or  multitude  of  aurraunding  objecta.  Compare  a 
AMTOmTHSi 
iHiuntl  tiniiiirlaiy  i^lroiiinfarana*  parlmalo' 


]^51  oelebrate 

elumge 

CHAGRIN 

STNONTMls 

€«mf«sioa  dlseompoiure    hnmiliatioa      shame 

disappoiiitiiieiit    disiiiay  mortilloatioii    ▼ezatioB 

Chagrin  unites  disappointment  with  some  degree  of  hu- 
nUliation.  A  rainy  day  may  bring  disappointment;  needless 
failure  in  some  enterprise  brings  chagrin.  Shame  involves  the 
consciousness  of  fault,  guilt,  or  impropriety;  chagrin  of 
failure  of  judgment,  or  harm  to  reputation.  A  consciousness 
that  one  has  displayed  his  own  ignorance  will  cause  him 
mortification,  however  worthy  his  intent;  if  there  was  a 
design  to  deceive,  the  exposure  will  cover  him  with  shame, 

AXTONTMSt 

dellffht  exultation  glory  rejoicing  triumph 

PREPOSITIONS  I 

He  felt  deep  chagrin  at  (because  of,  on  account  of)  failui'e. 


change;  i;. 

STNOKTMSs 

•Iter  exelianse  sliift  transiiiiite 

eoataimte  metamorpl&oee  sulNititute  turn 

eoaTert  modify  tranflflsure  wmrj 

diTerelfj  qvaUfy  tranaf  orm  veer 

To  change  is  distinctively  to  make  a  thing  other  than  it  has 
been,  in  some  respect  at  least ;  to  exchange  to  put  or  take  some- 
thing else  in  its  place ;  to  alter  is  ordinarily  to  change  partially, 
to  make  different  in  one  or  more  particulars.  To  exchange 
is  often  to  transfer  ownership ;  as,  to  exchange  city  for  country 
property.  Change  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  exchange; 
as,  to  i^nge  horses.  To  transmute  is  to  change  the  qualities 
while  the  substance  remains  the  same;  as,  to  transmute  the 
baser  metals  into  gold.  To  transform  is  to  change  form  or  ap- 
pearance, with  or  without  deeper  and  more  essential  change ;  it 
is  less  absolute  than  transmute,  though  sometimes  used  for  that 
ward,  and  is  often  used  in  a  spiritual  sense  as  transmute  could 
not  be;  **Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind," 
Rom.  xii,  2.  Transfigure  is,  as  in  its  Scriptural  use,  to  change 
in  m  exalted  and  ^orious  spiritual  way;  ^' Jesus  .  .  .  was 
yromfi§mr€d  before  them,  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun, 
and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light,"  Matt,  zvii,  1,  2.  To 
metofnorpkote  is  to  make  some  remarkable  change,  ordinarily 


in  eiternal  qualities,  but  often  in  struetui-c,  use,  or  t^eniical 
constitution,  as  of  a  caterpillar  into  a  butterfly,  of  tiie  ata- 
mens  of  a  plant  into  petals,  or  of  tbe  crystalline  stTunttUY 
of  rooks,  henoe  called  "me (amorphic  rocks,"  as  when  a  lime- 
stone is  metamorphoHed  into  a.  marble.  To  rary  is  to  change 
from  time  to  time,  often  capriciously.  To  commute  is  to  put 
something  easier,  ligliler,  milder,  or  in  some  way  more  favor- 
able in  place  of  that  which  is  commuted;  aa,  to  commutt 
capital  punishment  to  imprisonment  for  life;  to  eommutf  daily 
fares  on  a  railway  [o  a  monthly  payment.  To  convert  (from 
L.  oon,  with,  and  verto,  turn)  is  to  primarily  turn  about,  aod 
signifies  to  change  in  form,  cliaraeter,  use,  etc.,  through  a  wide 
range  of  relations;  iron  is  converted  into  steel,  joy  into  grief, 
a  sinner  into  a  saint.  To  (urn  is  a  popular  word  for  change 
in  any  sense  short  of  the  meaning  of  exchange,  being  often 
equivalent  to  alter,  crmvert,  transform,  transmute,  etc.  We 
modifif  or  quaitfij  a  statement  which  might  seem  too  strong; 
we  modify  it  hy  some  limitation,  qualiftj  il  by  some  addition. 
ANTOirrMSi 

abide  conllrue  hold  p«rilBl  relUn 

bide  endure  keep  reiiULln  M^y 

PREPOSITIONS  > 

To  chanjiic  a  home  toilet  for  a  street  dress;  to  change  from  a 
caterpillar  to  or  into  a  butterfly ;  to  change  clothes  tvil^^^ 
beggar.  ^^H 

CHANGE,  n.  ^H 

STHONTHSi  ^^ 

alteration     mntatlan          reaetriag                trB&imntBtlaB 
Douveriion   noTelty              revolntloB              TBrlatlou 
diversity        re  gene  rati  an  trBHarorniMtloti   variety 
ratio      -  ■■ 


tranaltlon 


vlciaaltndB 


iaBOvatiou  renewal 

A  change  is  a  passing  from  one  stale  or  form  to  another,  any 
act  or  process  by  which  a  thing  becomes  unlike  what  it  vu 
before,  or  the  unlikenesB  bo  produced;  «e  hay  a  change  m> 
taking  place,  or  the  change  that  had  taken  place  was  manifest 
Mutation  is  n  more  formal  woni  for  change,  often  suggestini; 
repeated  or  ciitilinual  change:  aa,  tbe  mutations  of  fortune. 
Sovetl'i  is  a  change  to  what  is  new,  or  tbe  newtims  of  that  to 
which  a  ohai^fe  is  maile;  ns,  he  was  ponwtually  desirons  of 
novelty.  Revolution  In  specifically  and  most  ommnnly  ■ 
change  of  government.     Variation  ia  a  partial  change  in  fonn, 


153  ^  ©luujfct 

qnaHtieg,  etc.,  bat  especklly  in  potitioD  or  action;  as,  the 
foHaticn  of  the  magnetio  needU  or  of  the  pulse.  VatrM^ 
k  a  siioeoni(Ri  of  changes  or  an  intermixture  of  different 
ttdngBy  and  is  always  thought  of  as  agreeable.  VioiHitud0  is 
flharpy  sodden,  or  violent  change,  always  thought  of  as  sur- 
prising and  often  as  disturbing  or  distressing;  as,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  polities.  Transition  is  change  by  passing  from  one 
place  or  state  to  another,  especially  in  a  natural,  regular,  or 
orderly  way ;  as,  the  transition  from  spring  to  summer,  or  from 
youth  to  manhood.  An  innovation  is  a  change  that  breaks 
in  upon  an  established  order  or  custom;  as,  an  innovation 
in  religion  or  politics.  For  the  distinctions  between  the  other 
words  compare  the  synonyms  for  change,  v.  In  the  religious 
sense  regeneration  is  the  vital  renewing  of  the  soul  by  the 
power  of  the  divine  Spirit;  conversion  is  the  conscious  and 
manifest  change  from  evil  to  good,  or  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
spiritual  state;  as,  in  Luke  xxii,  32,  ''when  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren."  In  popular  use  conversion  is  the 
most  common  word  to  express  the  idea  of  regeneration, 

AHTOlfTMSt 


constancy 

fixedness 

invariability 

steadiness 

continuance 

fixity 

permanence 

unchangreableness 

firmness 

identity 

persistence 

uniformity 

PREPOSITIONS: 

We  have  made  a  change  for  the  better;  the  change  from 
winter  to  spring;  the  change  of  a  liquid  to  or  into  a  gas;  a 
change  in  quality;  a  change  by  absorption  or  oxidation. 


CHARACTER 

coMtttmtion      nAtare  reputation       temper 

dlsposltiim        personality       spirit  temperament 

Ins  reoord 


Character  is  what  one  is;  reputation,  what  he  is  thought  to 
be;  his  record  is  the  total  of  bis  known  action  or  inaction.  As  a 
rule,  a  man's  record  will  substantially  express  his  character;  his 
reputation  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  his  character  or  record 
will  justify.  Repute  is  a  somewhat  formal  word,  with  the  same 
general  sense  as  reputation.  One's  nature  includes  all  his  origi- 
nal endowments  or  propensities;  character  includes  both 
natural  and  acquired  traits.    We  speak  of  one's  physical  con- 


ttilulion  as  iitroiig  or  w^ak,  ele.,  and  flg:iiratirely, 
the  adjective,  ot  hii  roantal  or  moral  Eonttitution. 

CHABACTERlSnC. 

pBEPOsmoirS: 

The  wiiness  has  a  eharafter  for  veracity;  his  oharaotar  H 
abore  suspirion;  the  character  of  the  appUeant, 


always  ^^^1 
ition.     CoO^^H 


CHARACTERISTIC 

indication  property 

mark  qBalltT 

pecaUaritr  nen 


*     I 


■ingiilariiy 
trait 


SYNONYMS: 

attribute 

dfitinctlon 
feature 

A  characteriitie  belongs  lo  the  nature  or  ettaraeteT  of  the 
pereon,  thing,  or  class,  and  serves  to  identify  an  object;  as.  > 
(v>p|ier-ro]ored  skin,  high  cheek-bones,  and  straight,  black  hair 
are  eharacteristtcs  of  the  American  Indian.  A  si^  is  msnifesl 
to  no  observer;  a  mark  or  a  eharaeteriatie  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult lo  discover:  an  insensible  person  may  show  signs  of  life. 
while  Boraeliiiiea  only  close  examinnlion  will  disclose  mark*  of 
violenee.  Pallor  is  ordinarily  a  tnnrk  of  fear;  but  in  some 
bravo  noturee  it  is  simply  a  ehatactrriidii-  of  intense  earnest' 
nesB.  Mark  is  suraetimes  used  in  a  good,  hut  oflen  in  K  bftd 
sense;  we  spenh  of  the  characteritlte  of  a  gentlema] 
of  a  villAin.     Compare  attributk;  chauacteb. 


n 


CHARMING 

SYNONYMS  1 

bewitching        deligbtfnl  enraptortitf;        faaeimMtlmg 

eaptlvatlDK       enohantlaK       entrancing  wlnBini 

That  is  fharming  or  bewilehiHg  which  is  adapted  to  win 
otbei's  as  by  a  niafiic  spell.  Enchatiting,  rnraplurin;),  entranciitg 
rppn-setit  the  inRiience  as  not  only  sniiemntiiral.  hut  irresistibi* 
and  delightful.  Thai  which  is  fasi-inalmg  may  win  witboul 
delighting:.  drnwinK  by  some  nnsecn  power,  as  a  serpent  lt> 
pr«y:  we  ran  apeak  of  horrible  fascinalion.  Charming  appUa* 
only  In  what  is  cvlemni  tn  otiesclf:  rlrlighlfut  may  apply  to 
penoiml  experiences  or  cmoiionj*  ns  woll ;  we  i^pcuk  of  I 
charming  manner,  a  eharmiHH  itress.  but  of  dtliffhlful  anticipa- 
tions.   Compan-  AUiATii.r:  urArTiFi'i,. 
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eheek 

CHASTEN 

STNOHTMSt 

aAlet  oluwtiaa    dliolpUii*    pualsli   rellne      inbdn^ 

<wiptlgat»    ooimot      hniiiDla        purify    softMi    try 

Castigate  and  chastise  refer  strictly  to  corporal  punishment, 
though  hoth  are  somewhat  archaic;  correct  and  punish  are 
often  used  as  euphemisms  in  preference  to  either.  Punish  is 
distinctly  retributive  in  sense;  chastise,  partly  retributive,  and 
RartlX-Cfirrectiye;  chasten,  wholly  corrective.  Chasten  is  used 
exclusively  in  the  spiritual  sense,  and  chiefly  of  the  visitation 
of  God. 

PREPOSITIONS  I 

"We  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,"  1  Cor.  xi,  32;  "they  .  .  . 
chastened  us  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  He  for  our  profit,'' 
Heb,  xii,  10;  "  chasten  in  thy  hot  displeasure,"  Ps.  iv,  7; 
ehasten  with  pain;  by  trials  and  sorrows. 

CHECK 

STNOHTMSt 

bridle  curb  inhibit  reduce  slaeken 

ekeekmate       hinder        moderate        repress  stay 

eovmteraet       inpede       obstruct         restrain        stop 

To  check  is  to  restrain  movement  (see  restrain)  suddenly, 
and  partially  or  temporarily;  as,  to  check  the  speed  of  a 
horse  or.  of  a  railway  train;  to  check  the  advance  of  an 
enemy;  to  check  progress.  Check  has  none  of  the  suggestion 
of  art,  cunning,  or  superior  skill  that  is  in  baffle  and  foil 
(see  b^ptle)  ;  an  enemy's  advance  may  be  checked  by  march- 
ing up  an  effective  force  or  planting  cannon  squarely  in  his 
front.  The  words  check  and  checkmate  are  to  be  discriminated 
•8  partial  and  total;  in  the  game  of  chess,  in  which  both 
originated,  a  "check''  is  any  attack  upon  the  king;  a  player's 
first  business  is  to  get  his  king  "out  of  check";  until  that  is 
done  he  can  make  no  other  move;  if  he  cannot  do  that,  he 
is  beaten,  and  is  technically  said  to  be  checkmated;  checkmate 
(from  Pers.  shah  mat,  the  king  is  dead)  is  never  to  be  used 
^oratively  of  anything  less  than  final  and  irremediable  de- 
feat (Ck>mpare  defeat  under  conquer.)  A  person  or  move- 
ment 18  cheeked  if  in  any  way  restrained;  checkmated  if  de- 
feated beyond  recovery.  Compare  hinder;  obstruct;  rr- 
frove;  sisirBAiK. 


SYNONTMS: 

cheer  encoiiraKe 

oUac  to         entertain 


CHERISH 


harbor  narae  abetter 

hold  dear      nurture        treaanr* 
oomiort         loBter  nonriah  protect         Yolne 

To  cherish  is  both  to  hold  dear  and  to  treat  as  dear.  Mere 
unexpressed  esteem  would  not  be  cherishing.  In  the  marriage 
vow,  "to  love,  honor,  and  cherish,"  the  word  cherish  implies  all 
that  each  can  do  by  love  ajid  tenderness  for  tbe  welfare  and 
tiappinesg  of  the  other,  as  by  support,  proteetion,  eare  in 
eicknegs,  comfort  in  sorrow,  Hynipathy,  and  help  of  everj-  kind. 
To  nurse  is  to  lend  the  helpless  or  feeble,  as  infants,  ur  tbe 
sick  or  wounded.  To  nourish  in  strictly  to  sustain  and  build 
up  by  food ;  to  nurture  iiicludes  careful  mantal  and  spirilnkl 
training,  with  something  of  love  and  tenderness;  to  foster  ia 
Muiply  to  mainlain  and  care  for,  to  bring  np;  n  fnstfr-rXalA 
will  be  nourished,  but  may  not  be  as  tenderly  nurtured  or  aa 
lovingly  cherished  ss  if  one's  own.  In  the  figurative  sonso, 
the  opinion  one  cherishes  he  holds,  not  with  mere  cold  ( 
viction.  but  with  loving  devotion. 
ANTOMTHSi 

for  ABANDON  ;  OHAOTBN. 


CHIEF,  I 


J 


BTMOHTHSt 

eaptain       oomnunder  kins       master  prlnolpftl   ■ 
oUeftBin   head  leader   prlaoa    mler 

A  chief  is  either  Ihe  rutrr  of  a  tribe  or  the  head  of  som* 
department  of  uslaliiiBhed  governmenl ;  as,  the  chief  of  poliee; 
the  word  is  rarely,  nnd  for  Die  most  part  ooUoquially,  applied 
to  one  holding  aouie  analogous  portion  in  Utorary  or 
mercantile  life,  etc.  Chieftain  is  now  mainly  employed  in 
literary,  nnd  ehielly  piietir,  ui<e;  it  haa  special  historic  ap- 
plieatiun  to  the  head  of  a  Scottish  elan.  A  leader  is  one  who 
is  voluntarily  followed,  hecnu'-B  of  ability  to  guide  or  control, 
or  as  the  choice  of  a  party.     A  master  is  one  who  can  enforet 
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obedienee.  The  highest  officer  of  any  considerable  military 
force  is  called  the  cofnmander;  of  all  the  forces  of  a  nation, 
etc.,  the  oammander-'in'Chief.  Principal,  which  is  also  an 
adjective,  has  important  use  as  a  noun,  in  the  sense  of  a 
leader;  as,  the  principal  in  a  debate,  a  duel,  or  a  crime,  the 
principal  of  a  school,  etc.;  also,  of  property,  capital,  or  the 
like  on  which  interest  accrues;  as,  the  principal  of  a  loan. 
Principal  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  principle,  which 
is  never  an  adjective,  and  as  a  noun  is  wholly  different  in 
sense.    Compare  principal,  a. 

AXTOlfTMSt 

adherent       follower      retainer       servant         subordinate    vassal 
attendant     minion        satellite       subaltern      underling 

CHOOSE 

STHOHTMSt 

cull  eleet  pick  pick  ont        prefer        select 

Prefer  indicates  a  state  of  desire  and  approval;  choose,  an 
aet  of  will.  Prudence  or  generosity  may  lead  one  to  choose 
what  he  does  not  prefer.  Select  implies  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  reasons  for  preference  and  choice.  Among  objects  so 
nearly  alike  that  we  have  no  reason  to  prefer  any  one  to  an- 
other we  may  simply  choose  the  nearest,  but  we  could  not  be 
said  to  select  it.  Adde  from  theology,  elect  is  popularly  con- 
fined to  the  politieal  sense;  as,  a  free  people  elect  their  own 
mlers.  Cull,  from  the  Latin  colligere,  commonly  means  to  col- 
lect, as  well  as  to  select.  In  a  garden  we  cull  the  choicest 
flowers. 

AXTOllTMSs 

cast  away         decline  dismiss  refuse  repudiate 

cast  out  disclaim         leave  reject  throw  aside 

PBEPMOnOKSs 

Gbooee  from  or  from  among  the  number;  choose  out  of  the 
army;  choose  between  (or  betwixt)  two;  among  many;  choose 
for  the  purpose. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION 

SyjIOJUXMBt 

dUhammwMam         prolixity  surplusage         TerMase 

perlpknMis        redundance         tantology  Terbosity 

redundancy         tedlousness        urordiness 


^  Circumloeution  and  periphrasis  are  roundabout  ways  of  ex- 


pressing  tLouglit)  circumlocution  is  the  more  common,  peri- 
phrasis the  moi'e  teclmical  void.  Constant  circumlocution  pro- 
ducM  an  afCscted  aod  heavy  style;  occasionally,  skilful  /wri- 
plkrasis  eondaces  botb  to  beauty  and  to  aiiaplicity.  Etymolog- 
ioally.  diffusertess  is  a  Bcatteriug,  both  of  words  and  thou^t; 
redundancy  is  an  oveiflow.  Prolixity  goee  into  endless  petty 
details,  without  seleclion  or  perspective.  Pleortasm  is  the 
expression  of  an  idea  already  plainly  implied;  tautology  is  the 
retitatement  in  other  words  of  an  idea  already  stated,  or  a 
useless  repetition  of  a  word  or  words.  Pltanaifm  may  add 
emphasis;  tautology  is  always  a  fault.  "I  saw  it  with  toy 
eyes"  is  a  pleonasm;  "all  the  members  agreed  uDanimousIy"  ia 
tautology.  Verbiage  is  the  use  of  mere  words  without  tbouglit. 
Verbosity  and  wordiness  denote  an  excess  of  words  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tliought.  Tediousnean  is  the  sure  result  of  any 
of  these  faults  of  slyle. 
ANTOHTMS: 


Bvlty 


plain  r 


CIRCUMSTANCE 

STNONTMS: 

aocompB&imBiit  fkot 

oouooiiiltftiit  fetttnrv 

detail  Ineldenl 


item  polmt 

ODonrrenoe  poaluL— 

partionlAr  slinBtloV 


A  rircumsiame  (I'roni  L.  circvm,  around,  and  sto.  stand)  U 
somcthinj;  existing  or  occurring  in  connection  witii  or  relation 
to  some  oilier  fact  or  event,  modifying  or  throwing  Uj^ht  upon 
the  prinn]>al  matter  without  ailecting  its  essential  character; 
an  accornpaniment  is  something  that  unites  with  tht-  principal 
matter,  though  nut  ni-ctwfiary  to  it;  as,  the  piano  accompaniment 
to  a  song;  a  eoncomilanf  goes  with  a  thing  in  uatiiral  «>iuieo> 
lion,  but  in  a  subordinale  capacity,  or  perhaps  in  oontroat;  aa, 
chrarfiilnvKS  is  a  concomitant  tif  virtue.  A  circumstanKt  (a 
mil  atriclly,  nor  usually,  an  occasion,  condition,  effect,  or  !•• 
suit,  (,See  these  words  ujidor  cadsb.)  Nor  is  the  ciTc%tm- 
ttance  properly  an  incident.  (See  under  accident.)  We  aaj, 
"My  decision  will  depend  upon  rircumitanee^' — not  'Vipoo 
ineidmtg."  That  n  man  wore  n  hhie  necktie  would  not  prob- 
ably be  the  cHuoe.  occasion,  condition,  or  com-omHont  of  I' 


M 
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committing  murder;  but  it  might  be  a  vor}'  important  cir- 
cumstance in  identifying  him  as  the  murderar.  All  tbe  cir- 
cumstanoes  make  np  the  aUuation,  A  certain  disease  is  ihe 
cause  of  a  man's  death;  his  suffering  is  an  incident;  that  he 
is  in  his  own  home,  that  he  has  good  medical  attendance, 
careful  nursing,  etc.,  are  consolatory  circumstances.  With  the 
same  idea  of  subordination,  we  often  say,  "This  is  not  a  cir- 
cumstance to  that/'  So  a  person  is  said  to  be  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances.    Compare  event. 

PBEPOSinONS  t 

'^Mere  situation  is  expressed  by  ^in  the  circumstances' ;  action 
affected  is  performed  'under  the  circumstances.' "    [M.] 


CLASS 

STNONTMlx 

AMoeiatioii    eircle    oliaue     company    degree    order    set 
eaato  elan       elnb        eoterie        grade     rank 

A  class  is  a  number  or  body  of  persons  or  objects  having 
common  pursuits,  purposes,  attributes,  or  characteristics.  A 
caste  is  hereditary;  a  class  may  be  independent  of  lineage  or 
descent;  membership  in  a  caste  is  supposed  to  be  for  life; 
memben^p  in  a  class  may  be  very  transient;  a  religious  and 
eeremonial  sacredness  attaches  to  the  caste,  as  not  to  the  cUiss. 
The  rich  and  the  poor  form  separate  classes;  yet  individuals  are 
eonstantly  passing  from  each  to  the  other;  the  classes  in  a 
college  remain  the  same,  but  their  membership  changes  every 
year.  We  speak  of  rank  among  hereditary  nobility  or  military 
officers;  of  various  orders  of  the  priesthood;  by  accommodation, 
we  may  refer  in  a  general  way  to  the  higher  ranks,  the  lower 
orders  of  any  society.  Grade  implies  some  regular  scale  of 
valuation,  and  some  inherent  qualities  for  which  a  person  or 
thing  is  placed  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale;  as,  the  cocu:«er 
and  finer  grades  of  wool;  a  man  of  an  inferior  grade,  A 
coterie  is  a  small  company  of  persons  of  similar  tastes,  who 
meet  frequently  in  an  informal  way,  rather  for  social  enjoy- 
ment than  for  any  serious  purpose.  Clique  has  always  an 
anfavorahlt  meaning  A  clique  is  always  fractional,  implying 
some  greater  gathering  of  which  it  is  a  part;  the  association 
breaks  np  into  cliques.  Persons  unite  in  a  coterie  through 
simple  liking  for  one  another;  they  withdraw  into  a  chgwt 


largely  through  aversion  lo  outsiders,  A  set,  while  esaltuiv^, 
is  more  eifenfiive  than  a  cliqut,  and  I'hiefly  of  persons  wbn 
are  uniteil  by  common  soeia!  atatiou,  etc.  CircU  is  niuilar  in 
"  sei,  but  of  wider  application;  we  speak  of  sri«i- 
lific  and  i-pligious  as  well  us  of  social  i-trcics-. 


the 


i  at    (sometimes  of) 


wip« 


To  clean  is  to  make  clean  by  removing  dirt,  impuritiea,  or 
wil  of  any  kind.  Cleanse  implies  a  worse  condition  to  start 
from,  and  more  to  do,  than  clean.  Hercules  eUan^ed  the 
Augean  stables.  Clea»»e  b  eepecially  applied  to  purifying 
proc«a3M  whei'e  liquid  is  used,  as  in  tlie  flushing  of  a  streel, 
ele.  We  bruali  (.'lotbing  if  dusty,  sponge  it,  or  uptmge  it  off, 
if  soiled;  or  sponge  oB  a  spot.  Furniture,  bouks,  etc.,  mn 
dusted;  floom  are  mopped  or  m-Tubbed;  metallic  utensils  an 
goovred;  a  room  ia  nvcpl;  suili-d  garments  are  washfd;  foul 
air  or  water  is  puri/ied.  Cleanse  and  purifij  nru  used  ex- 
tensively  in   a  tnural  sense;   waah   in    that  sense   is   arcltak. 


.plirc  ABLUTION  ;   AUGNO. 


*oll 


■  hntrli.  r*   doabl*- 


ileflle 
ntEPOSITIOKSt 

Cleanse  of  or  from  physinal 
mtk  an  instrument ;  by  an  agent ;  the  room 
Ifae  attendaiitB  vjith  aoap  and  water. 


mrol  delilemcnt;  clean>v 
cleaned  hg 
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CLEAR 
snroifTMSi 

apvareat       Intelligible   pellnoid  tvaaspavent 

deJliiite  limpid  perspiomoms  vnadomed 

diaphanong  laeid  plain  wnamlrigmom 

difltiaot  maaif eit        straiclitf orward  uneqiiiTooal 

evident  obvione  tranilnoent  nnaustakable 

ezplieit 

Clear  (from  L.  olarus,  bright,  briljiant)  primarily  refers  to 
that  which  shines,  and  impresses  the  ^nd  through  the  eye 
with  a  sense  of  luster  or' splendor.  A  substance  is  said  to  be 
clear  that  offers  no  impediment  to  vision — is  not  dim,  dark,  or 
obscure.  Transparent  refers  to  the  medium  through  which  a 
substance  is  seen,  clear  to  the  substance  itself,  without  refer- 
ence to  anything  to  be  seen  through  it;  we  speak  of  a  stream 
as  dear  when  we  think  of  the  water  itself;  we  speak  of  it  as 
transparent  with  reference  to  the  ease  with  which  we  see  the 
pebbles  at  the  bottom.  Clear  is  also  said  of  that  which  comes 
to  the  sense  without  dimness,  dulness,  obstruction,  or  ob- 
scurity, 80  that  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  its  exact  form, 
character,  or  meaning,  with  something  of  the  brightness  or 
brilliancy  implied  in  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  clear; 
asy  the  outlines  of  the  ship  were  clear  against  the  sky;  a 
dear  view;  a  clear  note;  "clear  as  a  bell;"  a  clear,  frosty 
air;  a  clear  sky;  a  clear  statement;  hence,  the  word  is  used 
for  that  which  is  free  from  any  kind  of  obstruction;  as,  a 
dear  field.  Lttcid  and  pelliund  refer  to  a  shining  clearness, 
as  of  crystal.  A  transparent  body  allows  the  forms  and  colors 
of  objects  beyond  to  be  seen  through  it;  a  transhicent  body 
allows  light  to  pass  through,  but  may  not  permit  forms  and 
colors  to  be  distinguished;  plate  glass  is  transparent,  ground 
glass  is  translucent.  Limpid  refers  to  a  liquid  clearness,  or 
tiiat  which  suggests  it;  as,  limpid  streams.  That  which  is 
distinct  is  well  defined,  especially  in  outline,  each  part  or 
object  standing  or  seeming  apart  from  any  other,  not  con- 
fosed,  indefinite,  or  blurred;  distinct  enunciation  enables  the 
ksarerto  catch  every  word  or  vocal  sound  without  perplexity 
•r  scmfiudon;  a  distinct  statement  is  free  from  indefiniteness 
or  amkignity;  a  distinct  apprehension  of  a  thought  leaves  the 
■Bud  m  BO  doubt  or  uncertainty  regarding  it.  That  is  plain, 
in  the  sense  here  considered,  which  is,  as  it  were,  level  to  the 
tUmghty  'lo  that  one  goes  straight  on   without  difficulty  or 


iiiudi-aiicc;  os,  plain  lauguage;  a  jjia/ii  elateuieut;  a  clear  ex- 
planation.   Perspieuoua  is  oitea  equlvateut  to  plain,  but  ploiN 
nevti  wholly  kisoe  Ut«  meamng  ol'  unadorned,  so  Ibat  we  ^ 
nol  call  il  at  once  ornaU  anj  plain,     Compair  EViDEinuj( 
ANTONTHS: 
iLmblsuoue  iliihlotis  myu'crrlaiis  lurbld 


I  argiitueni ;  clear  of  or  from 


'ItMl      I 


CLEVER 

SYNONYMS: 

Rble  dexterou 

adroit  expert  lntellle«iit 

apt  gifted  keen  BkllfiU 

Inlsht  hKppT  kn  owing  amart 

capable  IngeiUonB  qnlok  talented 

Clever,  ait  used  in  Englauii.  espeeially  implies  an  aptitude 
For  study  or  learning;,  and  for  excellent  tliougli  not  preeminent 
mental  achievement.  The  early  New  England  usage  as  im- 
plying simple  and  weak  good  nature  has  largely  affected  tbs 
use  of  the  noni  throughout  the  United  States,  where  it  has 
never  been  niiicl]  in  favor.  Smnrf,  indicating  dashing  ability, 
is  DOW  enmiog  to  have  a  suggestion  of  unserupulouaness, 
similar  to  Ibat  of  ihe  word  sharp,  which  makes  its  use  a  doubt- 
ful compliment.  Ths  dis<n-innnating  use  of  snob  words  as 
able,  (lifted,  tiitrnli-tl,  olc,  is  greatly  preferable  to  i 
sive    use    nf    Hie    H-ord    rlt'rrr.      Compare    ACCMGN : 

POWER. 

ANTONYMS  I 

dwkwnrd  dull 

bunrUnc  rooUsli 


SYNONYMS  I 

elaaUni 


CollUi 

the  resii 


■Ion  •»««■»>  t«T 

tho  ort  or  fact  of  striking  violently  I 
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oomfort»ble 


cofUaet  may  b«  a  condition  o£  tmtf  and  be  eontinaoas  and 
pCRnoBiixt;  oollision  is  suddfin  and  vloLant  ccnUut,  Concua* 
man  is  often  by  transmitted  force  rather  than  fay  direct  im« 
pact;  two  railway-trains  oome  into  collision;  an  explosion  of 
dynamite  shatters  neighboring  windows  by  concussion.  Impact 
is  the  blow  given  by  the  striking  body;  as,  the  impact  of  the 
cannon-shot  upon  the  target.  An  encounter  is  a  sudden  meet- 
ing, friendly  or  hostile;  as,  an  encounter  with  friends  or  with 
foes;  an  encounter  of  wits  or  of  combatants;  the  hostile  mean- 
ing is  becoming  predominant.  Meeting  is  neutral,  and  may 
be  of  the  dearest  friends  or  of  the  bitterest  foes;  of  objects, 
of  persons,  or  of  opinions;  of  two  or  of  a  multitude.  Shock 
is  the  result  of  collision.  In  the  figurative  use,  we  speak  of 
clashing  of  views>  collision  of  persons.  Opposition  is  used 
chiefly  of  persons,  more  rarely  of  opinions  or  interests;  con- 
flict is  used  indifferently  of  all. 


AHTONTMSi 

acrreement 

amity 

coincidence 


concert 
concord 
concurrence 


conformity 
harmony 


unison 
unity 


PBEPOSinONS  I 

Collision  of  one  object  with  another;  of  or  between  opposing 
objects. 


COMFORTABLE 

STVONTlUs 

Ale      diftery  S^i^iftl 

oommodiona  pleasant 

at  rest  eoaiteaited  aatiaf aetory 

eoaLTeaieat  aatiafied 


aatni 


Sfoir 

well-provided 
well'tO'do 

A  person  is  comfortable  in  mind  when  contented  and  measur- 
ably satisfied.  A  little  additional  brightness  makes  him  cheer- 
fuL  He  is  comfortable  in  body  when  free  from  pain,  quiet, 
at  ease,  at  rest.  He  is  comfortable  in  circumstances,  or  in 
eomfortable  circumstances,  when  things  about  him  are  gener- 
aHy  agreeable  and  satisfactory,  usually  with  the  suggestion  of 
sufficient  means  to  secure  that  result. 


AJITUJIVMBt 

diaerlMs 

diaasreeable 

diacontented 


dissatisfied 

distressed 

dreary 


forlorn 
miserable 


uncomfortable 
wretched 


COMMIT 

STNONTUSt 

aamlfiU       Danfld«       «o]ulKn       «ntmst      relegatB 

Commit,  m  tlie  sense  here  coosidered,  is  to  give  in  charge, 
put  into  fare  or  keeping;  to  eonlide  or  intmtt  is  to  commit 
especially  tt>  one's  fidelity,  confide  bang  used  chiatly  ot  men- 
tal or  Epiritual,  intrust  also  of  material  thiogB:  we  aeeign  a 
duty,  confide  a  secret,  intrust  a  treasure;  we  commit  tbougbts 
to  writing;  cummtt  a  paper  Ui  the  flames,  a  body  to  the 
earth;  a  prisoner  is  committed  to  jail.  Consign  is  a  formal 
word  in  mereantile  use;  as,  to  consign  goods  to  aa  agenL 
Religiously,  we  conxign  the  body  to  the  grave,  commit  the  soul 
to  God.  Compare  W). 
PREPOSITIONS: 

CoiiiTutt  (<?  a  friend  for  safe-keeping  ^  tti  law,  commit  to 
prison  for  trial ;  viithout  bail ;  in  default  of  bail ',  on  suspition. 


STITOimiS: 

ooUeoUon 


COMPANY 


OOnVODStlOB 


cansregBtioii 


bolt       ^ 

meeUns 

moIUtade 


Compani/  (from  L.  cum,  willi,  and  panis,  bread)  de- 
notes primarily  the  association  of  those  who  eat  al  a  common 
table,  or  the  persons  so  associated,  table-companions,  nwn- 
males,  fnends,  and  hence  is  widely  extended  to  inrliid<i  any 
aasHiciation  of  those  united  permnnentlj  or  temporarily,  for 
business,  pleasure,  festivity,  travel,  eli".,  or  by  sorrow,  mis- 
fortune, or  wrong;  company  may  denote  an  indefinite  num- 
ber (nrdiuurily  uiore  than  two),  but  less  than  n  multitude;  in 
Ike  military  muhb  a  compami  is  a  limited  and  deSiiite  nnm* 
bcr  of  men;  compamj  implies  more  iinily  of  feeling  and 
purjHise  than  croud,  and  is  a  less  formal  and  nioro  familiar 
word  tliiiu  assembtage  or  Oisfmhl;/.  Ad  assemblage  may  be  of 
persons  or  of  objects;  an  asscrnhh/  is  olwaj-s  of  persons.  An 
oiMmhlaga  is  promiaouous  and  iiDorganiEed ;  an  atsembly  !s 
organiEed  and  united  in  some  eouimun  pnrpnse.  A  conclavK 
is  a  secret  atMmbly.  A  eoncoeation  ia  an  a»nemlrlg  railed  by 
sathorily  fiir  n  special  purpose;  the  lenn  eoituend'on  suggiMtb 
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less  depeDdenee  upon  any  superior  authority  or  summons. 
A  group  is  small  in  number  and  distinct  in  outline,  dearly 
marked  off  from  all  else  in  space  or  time.  Collection,  crowd, 
gathering,  group,  and  multitude  have  the  unorganized  and 
promiscuous  character  of  the  assemblage;  the  other  terms 
come  under  the  general  idea  of  assembly.  Congregation  is  now 
almost  exclusively  religions;  meeting  is  often  so  used,  but  is 
less  restricted,  as  we  may  speak  of  a  meeting  of  armed  men. 
Gathering  refers  to  a  coming  tc^ther,  commonly  of  numbers, 
from  far  and  near;  as,  the  gathering  of  the  Scottish  clans. 
Compare  cabal. 

AVTONTMSs 

dlBpersion     loneliness     privacy     retirement     seclusion     solitude 

COMPEL 

STNONTMS: 

eoerce   eoaistraln    driTe   force   make  neeoMitate  obliso 

To  compel  one  to  an  act  is  to  secure  its  performance  by  the 
use  of  irresistible  physical  or  moral  force.  Force  implies 
primarily  an  actual  physical  process,  absolutely  subduing  all 
resistance.  Coerce  implies  the  actual  or  potential  use  of  so 
much  force  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  surrender  of 
the  will;  the  American  secessionists  contended  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  had  no  right  to  coerce  a  State.  Constrain 
implies  the  yielding  of  judgment  and  will,  and  in  some  cases  of 
inclination  or  affection,  to  an  overmastering  power;  as,  ''the 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,''  2  Cor.  v.  14.    Compare  drive; 

INFIAIBNGB. 


See  i^ynonyms  for  hinder. 

PBEPOSinONSs 

The  soldiers  were  compelled  to  desertion;    preferably  with 
the  infinitivei  compelled  to  desert. 

COMPLAIN 

SYJKMISMSt 

ovofljk  tptovrl  grunt  remoaistrate 

MmA  f  Avli  gnunblo  mnnnnr  repine 

To  eomplam  is  to  give  utterance  to  dissatisfaction  or  objec- 
ticm,  ezpress  a  sense  of  wrong  or  ill  treatment.     One  com- 


plotrx  of  a  real  or  aESumeii  griexmice ;  he  may  murmur  throni^ 
mece  peevishness  or  ill  temper:  he  repiftea,  with  vain  distra*, 
at  the  iirevoeable  or  the  inevitable.  Comf^ining  is  by  spMtb 
or  wrilJDfr;  murtnnnng  is  I'ommonly  said  of  half -repressed 
utteraiipe;  repinitiij  of  Ibe  roental  nv\  alone,  One  may  com- 
plain of  an  offense  to  t!ie  ofEeiider  or  to  others;  he  ref^on- 
strates  with  the  offender  only.  Complain  has  a  formftl  and 
legal  meaning',  which  the  other  wordfi  have  not,  signifying  lo 
make  a  foniial  accusalion,  present  b  speoifii:  charge;  the  SMHB 
is  tnie  of  the  noun  comfAaint. 
ANTOmrMS: 

aiitiluud         apitrove         oommftiil         euIotiKe         iBiid 
PREPOSITIONSi 

Complain  of  a  thing  to  a  person ;  of  one  person  to  another, 
of  or  against  a  peraoa  for  an  act;  to  an  officer;  befott  the 
court;  about  a  thing. 

COMPLEX  ^1 

BTNOZHTMSi  ^^B 

abatmie  confniod  Intrlokte         mlxvd    ^^^^ 

complicated        couflloiBerate         InvolTed  maltifaFn 

ootnpoaite  cut  angled  manifold         obionre 

compouad  heteroBeneoiu        mlnsled  taucled 

Thai  is  ci/mplej^  wliidi  \s  made  np  of  several  couneclcd  port^. 
That  is  compouttd  in  which  the  parts  are  not  merely  cooneeled, 
but  fuaed,  or  otherwise  eouibine<I  into  a  single  Biibstance.  In  a 
eompoiite  objei't  the  different  parts  have  less  of  unity  than  In 
that  which  is  complex  or  compound,  but  maintain  their  distinct 
individuality.  Tn  a  hftrroffrntiow  body  nnlike  parts  or  parti- 
cles are  intermingled,  often  wilhoiil  nppan-nt  order  or  plan. 
Conglomerate  (literally,  glnbed  together)  is  siud  of  a  eonftued 
mingling  nf  masses  or  Innips  of  vurions  suhslancoi.  The  New 
England  pudding-stone  is  a  eonglomerale  rock.  In  a  complex 
object  the  arrnngeraent  and  relation  of  parts  may  be  perftwtly 
clear;  in  a  Fompliealed  medianLsm  the  parts  are  so  numeroua, 
or  60  combined,  that  the  mind  can  not  readily  grasp  their 
mutual  rclalioua:  in  an  intricate  arrangement  the  parts  ari> 
so  intertwined  that  it  is  difflcult  to  follow  their  windings; 
things  are  involved  which  arc  rolled  together  so  ns  not  to  be 
easily  separated,  either  in  thought  or  in  fact;  tliingH  which  an 
tangled  or  entangled  mulnally  hold  and  draw  upon  each  otlia& 
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compromise 

The  oonoeptlon  of  a  material  objsot  in  usually  $cmple^t  iih 
volving  fosnii  less  color,  sbw,  and  oCiur  atsmants;  a  clook  is  a 
compHcated  mechanism;  the  (Jordian  knot  was  intricate;  the 
twining  serpents  of  the  Laoeoon  are  involved.  We  speak  of  an 
abstruse  statement,  a  complex  conception)  a  confused  heap,  a 
heterQgeneous  mass,  a  tangled  skein,  an  intricate  problem;  of 
composite  architecture,  an  involved  sentence ;  of  the  complicated 
or  intricaie  accounts  of  a  great  business,  the  entangled  ac- 
ooonts  of  an  incompetent  or  dishonest  bookkeeper. 

ANTONYMSs 

clear  homoKeneous         plain  uncomblned  uniform 

direct         obvious  simple         uncompounded        unraveled 


COMPROMISE 

STVONTMSt 

aoeommodation  arbitration     oomponaidinc  ooneiliatioa 
adinsta&eait  arraasoment  eoneessioai        settlemeait 

asroomeait  eomposition 

Agreement  expresses  the  act  or  fact  of  agreeing,  and  may 
be  free  and  hearty  or  secured  with  labor  and  difficulty.  Con- 
cession is  a  yielding  to  another  of  that  which  one  would  like 
to  retain;  concession  may  be  voluntary  and  generous,  calculat- 
ing and  crafty,  or  forced  and  unwilling.  Compromise  is 
mutual  concession  by  those  of  opposing  views  and  interests, 
each  yielding  something  to  the  other  or  others;  the  expression 
^mutual  compromise/'  sometimes  heard,  is  tautological,  for 
compromise  is  by  its  very  nature  ^'mutual";  where  all  the 
concession  is  on  one  side,  there  is  no  compromise.  Adjust- 
ment of  differences  is  largely  by  treatment  or  explanation  of 
matters  of  fact  on  some  basis  that  can  be  mutually  accepted, 
and  may  or  may  not  involve  concession  or  compromise;  sls, 
the  adjustment  of  a  loss  under  an  insurance  policy.  Accom- 
mod4Ufon  is  a  fitting  or  adapting  of  the  views  or  wishes  of 
one  to  those  of  another;  arrangement  is  similar  in  meaning; 
either  accommodation  or  arrangement  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  compromise,  but  is  less  formal  and  comprehensive  in  mean- 
ing; as,  his  creditors  granted  him  an  accommodation;  or, 
he  made  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors;  the  decision  to 
admit  Miasonri  as  a  slave  State  on  condition  of  freedom 
for  all  other  territory  north  of  the  parallel  of  35  dejsr^^s 
30   minntes  might   be   tornied    .nn    atfreemcnty   accammodntinn. 


adjustment,  or  arrangmtant;  it  ia  historically  koown  as  the 
"Missouri  Compromise."  Compueiiion  and  eompoimding  ia 
tbie  seDse  are  uow  soinewbat  nu*e  and  technical  tsrms;  the 
latter  is  dtiefly  ub«hj  in  an  opprobrious  sense;  as,  tbe  com- 
pounding of  a  felony,  by  refraining,  for  a  eoneideration,  from 
biiiiging  the  guilty  party  to  jusdce.  ConaUation  is  a  geii' 
ei-al  term,  aignifying  the  overeoniiiig  of  enmity  or  opposi- 
tion by  some  pleasing  metliod,  action,  or  influence,  perbftps, 
llioiigh  not  necessarily,  involving  conoeeeion  or  compromi$e, — 
runcilialion  often  precedes  any  fonnal  action,  and  is  tb« 
basis  (hat  makes  agreement  jtosaible.  Svltlemfnl  is  the  con- 
clusion of  any  matter,  wliether  in  dispute  or  not,  by  some 
act  that  is  6na] ;  as,  the  settlement  of  an  account  by  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  doe.  Arbitration  is  the  most  formal  of 
these  terms,  signifying  the  reference  of  a  disputed  matter  or 
matters,  by  law,  treaty,  or  mutual  sgreement,  to  some  outside 
person  or  persons  (an  "arbitrator"  or  "arbitrators"),  whose  de- 
cision shall  be  binding  upon  both  the  contending  partias;  as, 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague.  Since  the  readtesi 
method  of  coMpromise  is  often  by  the  yielding  of  principle 
for  expediency,  the  word  has  come  to  have  an  opprobrious 
sense  whici  ia  not  part  of  its  original  meaning. 

Th*7  fniUTD  Ihsir  ehlldren'*  dliildrcn  who  make  n>Hprgin<H  wlUl  tin. 

LOWMLL    Pntnt    OWi,    M.    p. 


Wbea 


iDlell 


Temporizing  (from  L.  tempus,  time)   is  not  nftlhment;  tt 
has  no  more  virtue  than  compromise,  and  less  stability,  b 
mere  momentary  adjustment,  to  meet  the  snppreeaed  I 
of  the  time  for  the  time. 
AHTOmTMBt 


oontrovoTBy 


qunrrel  wruiKl* 

■trifc  wrttDSlInc 


CONDEMN 

SYNONTMSi 

blame  AotlTtct  doom 

««naiir«  d«a«iutoe  re  probate 

To  ciinilfmn  is  to  pass  ,iu<licinl  Mfntence  or  render  judgmenl 
or  derision   agiiinsl.      We   niiiy   rrHKUri:   silently;   we   r>ond«ttm 


vsaS^ 
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condigpa 

ordinarily  by  open  and  formal  utterance.  Condemn  is  more 
final  than  blame  or  censure;  a  condemned  criminal  has  had 
his  trial;  a  condemned  building  can  not  stand;  a  condemned 
ship  can  not  sail.  A  person  is  convicted  when  bis  guilt  is 
made  clearly  manifest  to  others;  in  somewhat  archaic  use^  a 
person  is  said  to  be  convicted  when  guilt  is  brought  clearly 
home  to  his  own  conscience  (convict  in  this  sense  being  allied 
with  convince,  which  we  see  under  persuade)  ;  in  legal  usage 
one  is  said  to  be  convicted  only  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  In 
stating  the  penalty  of  an  offense,  the  legal  word  sentence  is 
now  more  common  than  condemn;  as,  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment;  but  it  is  good  usage  to  say,  he  was  condemned 
to  imprisonment.  To  denounce  is  to  make  public  or  official 
declaration  against,  especially  in  a  violent  and  threatening 
manner. 

From  the  pulpits  in  the  northern  States  Burr  was  denounced  as  an 
EMasBin.  Coffin  Building  the  Nation  ch.  10,  p.  137  [H.  1888.] 

To  doom  is  to  condem/n  solemnly  and  consign  to  evil  or 
destruction  or  to  predetermine  to  an  evil  destiny;  an  inferior 
race  in  presence  of  a  superior  is  doomed  to  subjugation  or 
extinction.     Compare  arraign;  reprove. 

ANTONYMSs 

absolve  applaud  exonerate  pardon 

acquit  approve  justify  praise 

PBEPOSinONS  I 

The  bandit  was  condemned  to  death  for  his  crime. 

CONDIGN 

STNONTMSs 

adequate        ezemplarj        Jnst  merited  seTere 

deserred         fit  meet         rigorous         suitable 

Condign  and  exemplary  are  both  used  of  severe  punishment, 
viewed  from  different  points;  condign  (from  L.  con,  in- 
tensivoy  +  dignua,  worthy)  is  held  to  be  "worthy"  of  the 
fault  or  erime  punished,  viewing  punishment  as  vindictive, 
or  dCTCianded  by  the  nature  of  the  offense;  exemplary  (from 
L.  exemphtmy  example)  views  the  punishment  (which  may, 
I>erhaps,  be  the  same  in  fact)  as  furnishing  a  warning  ''ex- 
ample^ to  deter  others  from  committing  a  like  offense;  so  a 
eoinrt  may  award  exemplary  damages,  beyond  the  amount  of 


similar  ^''^^^l 
e  gravity  ofl^| 

tamper  of  Um 
omevrbti 
!  puttiah- 


arlual  injury  done,  as  a  pubiir  wnriiitig  uguiusl  similar  a 
of  malicious  mischief.    As  the  judgment  of  the  g 
offeose  depends  largely  upon   the  view  and   temper  i 
one  itiflioting  the    ixtoally.   roiuiiuu   bii)'   liefonie   n  somewhat 
repruachfiil  word,  having  l>eeD  often  used  to  disguise  punish- 
ments uiiuecessarjly  or  unjustly  harsh  or  sc 
iu  anger  or  revenge.    Compare  severe. 
AMTONTHSt 

Eentle  lenient  moderate         scant  i 

Iniidequalis     mild  petLy  acanly        I 

CONFESS 

SYNOKTMSi 

Kooept  allow  oonoede 

»ohnawled(e  atoiv  dlictme  «^rB 

ftdnkit  certlf  J  endorte  rco*KBlac 

We  accept  another's  stnteuienl ;  admii  any  poinl  made  against 
ua;  acknatnledge  what  we  have  said  or  done,  good  or  bad) 
avow  our  individual  beliefs  or  feelings;  ceriify  to  faots  withio 
our  kuowledge;  confess  our  own  faults;  endtirae  a  friend's  note 
or  statement ;  ffrant  a  request ;  own  our  faults  or  obligatious; 
remguiie  lawful  authority;  cuncede  a  claim.  Cvnfein  haa  s 
high  and  sacred  use  in  the  religious  sense;  as,  to  confess  Cbriat 
before  men.  It  may  have  also  a  playful  aenne  (often  with  to); 
aH,  one  cmfoises  lo  a  weakness  for  confectionery.  The  cliief 
)>resent  use  of  the  word,  however,  is  in  the  sense  of  making 
known  to  others  one's  own  wrong-doing;  in  this  sense  conftu 
is  stronger  than  aoknatrledge  or  admit,  and  more  specific^ 
own;  a  person  admiU  a  mistake;  acknowledges  a  funltiM 
f esses  sin  or  crime.  Compare  APOi/)nY;  AVOW. 
AKTONTMS: 

oloak  deny  disown  hide 


making 
•  confea 


ITHONTHBi 

kBBWra  fix  iBnotloa  Bnbat»ntl«t« 

««r««l>ara(«  pr«Te  tettle  awatsla 

eatabllab  *»tUj  atre&KtbeB  ttpItvU 

Confirm  (from  L.  con,  togelher.  ainl  firmus.  Rna)  is  to  add 
firmness  or  give  stability  to.    Both  cmt/irm  and  corroboratt  ptt- 
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conjoin 

soppoBe  something  already  existizig  to  which  the  conflmatioo 
or  oonoboration  is  added.  Testimony  is  corroborated  by 
eon<!ii2Tent  testimony  or  by  oircumstances;  confirmed  by 
established  facts.  That  which  is  thoroughly  proved  is  said  to 
be  established;  so  is  that  which  is  official  and  has  adequate 
power  behind  it ;  as,  the  established  government ;  the  established 
church.  The  continents  are  fixed.  A  treaty  is  ratified;  an 
appointment  confirmed.  An  act  is  sanctioned  by  any  person  or 
authority  that  passes  upon  it  approvingly.  A  statement  is 
substantiated;  a  report  confirmed;  a  controversy  settled;  the 
decision  of  a  lower  court  sustained  by  a  higher.  Just  govern- 
ment should  be  upheld.  The  beneficent  results  of  Christianity 
confirm  our  faith  in  it  as  a  divine  revelation. 

AXTONTMSt 

abroKate  cancel  overthrow         shatter  upeet 

annul  destroy  shake  unsettle  weaken 

PBEPOSITIONSt 

Confirm  a  statement  by  testimony;  confirm  a  person  in  a 
belief. 

CONGRATULATE 

STVONYMs 
feUeitato 

To  felicitate  is  to  pronounce  one  happy  or  wish  one  joy; 
to  congratulate  is  to  express  hearty  sympathy  in  his  joys  or 
hopes.  Felicitate  is  cold  and  formal.  We  say  one  felicitates 
himself;  though  to  congratulate  oneself ,  which  is  less  natural^ 
is  becomuig  prevalent. 

AJITOJiyMSs 

condole  with  console 

PBEPOSinOHS  t 

Congratulate  one  on  or  upon  his  success. 


CONJOIN 

STlfOlfYKSt 

adJoim  attaoh  eoaeatoaato  Jolm 

afluE  eomblae  eoaaoot  aaito 


An  object  that  adjoins  another  touches  that  other  at  one 
or  more  points  or  at  one  side  or  edge;  a  garden  adjoins  a 
bouae  when  lying  beside  or  behind  it;  if  we  were  to  say  that 


tbe  garden  is  eoiitiected  with  tlie  house,  we  ghoiJd  think  of 
some  path  or  paesageway  by  nhicb  the  one  might  be  roacbed 
from  the  other.  To  conjoin  is  to  join  with  much  completeness 
and  pemiancnce,  as  by  adhesion,  iutcrgrowing,  or  fosing  to- 
gether at  a  point,  edge,  or  surface;  paint  is  at  once  con- 
joined with  tbe  surfai?e  to  whicb  it  is  applied;  things  that  are 
joined  may  not  be  conjoined;  friendly  hands  or  meeting  roads 
or  Btroams  are  joined,  but  not  aonjoined.  Conjoin  is  often  in- 
terchangeable with  unite,  but  conjoin  directs  attention  to  tbe 
ori^nal  separatenesB,  unite  to  tbe  Gnal  onity.  To  subjoin  is 
to  add  at  the  end,  to  attach  or  affix  as  something  additional,  to 
append.  Concatenate  (a  eomewhat  rare  or  tei-hnical  word) 
signifies  to  join  in  a  chain  or  aeries,  all  the  parts  of  i  "'  ' 
have  neutral  relations;  as,  in  nature  causeB  and  eSi 
concatenated.  Compare  add;  appekd;  apply;  attach; 
AHTOirrMSs 
See  the  antonyms  for  the  words  above  referred  to. 


CONQUER 

>^ 

ATNONTHSi 

beat 

prevail  over 

•nUeet 

cbcckmate 

pDt  down 

■obJtiEat* 

om.1. 

qnell 

•nrmo«i( 

defeat 

oTermatoh 

reduce 

TanqnUh 

dlaoomflt 

overpower 

ront 

win 

dOWB 

■Dbdae 

wont 

IiBmble 

To  defeat  an  enemy  is  to  jrain  an  iidvantage  for  tbo  tim«( 
to  vanquish  is  to  win  a  si^a]  victory;  to  conqatr  is  to  over- 
come BO  effectually  that  the  victory  is  regarded  as  final.  An 
army  is  defeated  when  it  is  driven  back  or  compelled  to  re- 
tin  disastrously,  with  loss  of  position,  inililaiy  equipnifiit.  uid 
men,  A  "defeat"  is  final  for  a  battle,  but  not  necessarily  for 
a  campaign.  Conquer,  in  many  cases,  carries  tbo  idea  of 
poseesaion;  as,  to  conquer  respect,  affection,  peace,  etc.  A 
eountrj'  «  conquered  when  its  armies  are  defeated  and  its 
tarritory  is  occupied  by  the  enemy;  it  may  be  subjected  to  in- 
domnity  or  to  various  disabilities;  it  is  subjugated  when  it 
ia  held  helplessly  nnd  continuously  under  military  control;  it  ii 
rubdued  when  all  resistance  has  died  out.  An  anny  is  routed 
when  it  is  converted  inin  n  mob  of  fofrilivet..    Oompara  BKai> 
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AHTONTMSs 


capitulate 
cede 
faU 
fall 


fly 
tirtait 

nMl6 

resign 


retire 

retreat 

eulxnlt 


conquer 


mccuiob 
nure 


STNONTMSt 

adTiaed 
appHsed 


CONSCIOUS 


eertain 
oevtUled 


oosnixant 
Informed 


eeniibla 


One  is  awttre  of  that  which  exists  without  him;  he  is  ocm-    , 
8ciou8  of  the  inner  workings  of  his  own  mind.    Sensible  may  be    I 
used  in  the  exact  sense  of  conscious,  or  it  may  partake  of  both    ' 
the  senses  mentioned  above.     One  may  be  sensible  of  his  own  [ 
or  another's  error;  he  is  conscious  only  of  his  own.    A  person  ' 
may  feel  assured  or  sure  of  something  false  or  non-existent; 
what  he  is  mumre  of,  still  more  what  he  is  conscious  of,  must 
be  fact.    Sensible  has  often  a  reference  to  the  emotions  where 
conscious  might  apply  only  to  the  intellect ;  to  say  a  culprit  is 
sensible  of  his  degradation  is  more  forcible  than  to  say  he  is 
conscious  of  it. 

AXTONYMSt 

cold     dead     deaf     I^orant     Insensible     unaware      unconscDDUB 

PBEFOSITIONi 

On  the  stormy  sea,  man  is  conscious  of  the  limitation  of 
human  power. 

CONSEQUENCE 


STiroimcst 

e<inao%aant 

elfeet 

end 

OTent 

leene 

ontoome 

OXktgTOXrth 

result 

eeqmel 
mpshot 

Effect  is  the  strongest  of  these  words;  it  is  that  which  is  di- 
rectly produced  by  the  action  of  an  efficient  cause;  we  say, 
"Every  effect  must  have  an  adequate  cause"  (compare  cause). 
In  regard  to  human  actions,  effect  commonly  relates  to  inten- 
tion; as,  the  shot  took  effect,  t.  e,,  the  effect  intended.  A  con- 
sequence is  that  which  follows  an  act  naturally,  but  less  di- 
reetly  than  the  effect.  The  motion  of  the  piston  is  the  effect, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  water  under  the  paddle-wheels  a  con- 
sequence of  the  expansion  of  steam  in  the  cylinder.  The 
reeult  is,  literally,  the  rebound  of  an  act,  depending  on  many 


elaments;  the  issue  is  that  wbidh  flows  forth  directly;  we  mg 
the  issue  of  a  battle,  thf  result  of  a  campaign.  A  coiueqweM 
commonly  is  the*  whiob  follows  simply  in  order  of  time,  or 
by  logieal  inferenep.  The  end  is  the  actual  outcome  nithoat 
determinuti'm  nt  its  rclntion  to  what  has  gone  before;  it  ia 
ordinarily  viewed  an  either  the  necessary,  natural,  or  logical 
outcome,  any  ejfect,  consequence,  or  Tcmlt  being-  termed  an 
^ikI;  as,  the  end  of  sudi  a  eourse  must  be  ruin.  The  eeemt 
(&om  L.  e,  out,  and  venio,  eome)  ia  primarily  exactly  the  same 
in  meaning  as  outcome;  but  in  use  it  ia  more  nearly  equivalent 
to  ttpshot,  signifying  the  suai  and  subetanee  of  all  effects,  con- 
aequencea,  and  reavlla  of  a  cuurse  of  action.  Compare  ac- 
cident;   cause;  circumstance:    end;    event.  ^^^ 


CONSOLE  ^H 

SYNONYMS  1  ^^" 

comfort      condole  wltb     enoourftge      armpathlxe  wttt 

One  cotidoleg  idtk  another  by  the  expression  of  kindly  syni- 
petby  ill  his  trouble;  he  connole^  him  by  eo aside ratiuns  adapted 
to  soothe  and  sustain  the  spirit,  as  by  the  aH«uraueeii  and 
promises  of  the  gospel;  he  encourages  1dm  by  the  hope  of 
some  relief  or  deliverance ;  he  comforts  him  by  whatever  net  or 
word  tends  to  bring  mind  or  body  to  a  stale  of  i^st  and  cheer. 
We  sympathise  with  others,  not  only  in  sorrow,  but  in  jo)'. 
Compare  alleviate;  pitt. 
AHTONTMSi 
ftntiay     dlBUBBs     alstuib     grlpvf      liurt     saiWen      (routil* 


CONTAGION 

BYMONYM: 

IsIeotloB 

Infection   is   frequently   confused  with  eontagioH,  t 
medical  men.    The  best  usage  now  limits  contagion  to  i 
that   are    transmitted    by    contact   with   the    diseased 
either  directly  by  touch  or  indirectly  by  use  iif  the  same  a 
by  breath,  effluvia,  etc.     Infection  is  applied  to  diseases  { 
duced  by  no  known  or  definable  inlluenr*?  of  one  person  upw 
another,  but  where  common  climatic,  malarious,  or  other  wide- 
spread conditions  are  believed  to  be  chiedy  instrumentoL 
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CONTINUAL 
nnroimnt 

eeaselan  Inoetsant  renlar  mttaitennipted 

eoaistamt  InTariable        unbroken        mnremittlns 

oontinnimi       perpetual         nneeasing       nnTarying 

Continuous  describes  that  which  is  absolutely  without  pause 
or  break;  continual,  that  which  often  intermits,  but  as  regu- 
larly begins  again.  A  continuous  beach  is  exposed  to  the 
continual  beating  of  the  waves.  A  similar  distinction  is  made 
between  incessant  and  ceaseless.  The  incessant  discharge  of 
firearms  makes  the  ceaseless  roar  of  battle.  Constant  is  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  continual;  but  its  chief  uses  are 
mental  and  moral. 

CONTRACT 

SYNONTMSt 

agreement  eartel  encAsement       pledge 

Amngement     eompaet  obligation  promise 

bargau  eoTonant  paet  etipnlation 

All  these  words  involve  at  least  two  parties,  though  an  engage- 
ment or  promise  may  be  the  act  of  but  one.  A  contract  is  a 
formal  agreement  between  two  or  more  parties  for  the  doing 
or  leaving  undone  some  specified  act  or  acts,  and  is  ordinarily 
in  writing.  Mutual  promises  may  have  the  force  of  a  con^ 
tract,  A  consideration,  or  compensation,  is  essential  to  con- 
vert an  agreement  into  a  contract,  A  contract  may  be  oral 
or  written.  A  covenant  in  law  is  a  written  contract  under  seal. 
Covenant  is  frequent  in  religious  usage,  as  contract  is  in  law 
and  business.  Compact  is  essentially  the  same  as  contract, 
but  is  applied  to  international  agreements,  treaties,  etc  A 
bargain  is  a  mutual  agreement  for  an  exchange  of  values,  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  contract,  A  stipulation  is  a  single  item 
in  an  agreement  or  contract,  A  cartel  is  a  military  agreement 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  or  the  like. 


CONTRAST 

SyXONTMSs 

oeatpare  differentiate  dieeriminate         oppoeo 

To  compare  (from  L.  con,  together,  and  par,  equal)  is  to 
place  together  in  order  to  show  likeness  or  unlikeness;  to  con- 
trast (from  L.  contra,  against,  and  sto,  stand)  is  to  set  in  op- 


position  in  order  to  show  unlikeneBs.  We  contrast  objects  that 
have  been  already  compared.  We  must  compare  Ibem,  ftt 
least  moaieutarUy,  even  to  know  that  they  are  diJiGrcnt.  We 
contrast  them  wheo  vre  observe  their  uiilikeness  ia  a  geQera! 
way;  we  dijferentiate  them  when  we  note  the  dirCercnce  exactly 
and  point  by  point.  We  distinguish  objecte  when  we  rot«  ■ 
difference  that  may  fall  short  of  contraH;  wo  diacrimmatt 
them  when  we  classify  or  place  them  according  to  their  differ- 


PBEPOSITIONt  ^^m 

We  coutrtiat  one  object  with  another.  ^^^| 

CONVERSATION  ^^ 

SYNONYMS: 

ohat  Gommniilon  oonverae      iBtareonrse 

eollodn}'  oonfabDlatloB     dlalosne      wttrlnj 

oommnnloation     comferenoe  dlBeom-Be     Utlk 

Convcnatitin  (from  L.  eon,  with)  is,  etymologically,  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  with  some  other  person  or  persoDa.  Talk  may 
be  wholly  one-sided.  Many  brilliant  talkers  have  been  in- 
capable of  convarvation.  There  may  be  intercoMrse  without 
contKnatiun,  as  by  looks,  signs,  etc.;  communion  is  of  iiearts, 
with  or  without  words)  eommtinicalion  is  often  by  wriling. 
and  may  be  uniiivitvd  and  unreciprocated.  Taik  may  denote 
the  mere  utterance  of  words  with  little  thought;  thus,  we  aay 
idle  talk,  empty  taik,  rather  than  idle  or  empty  conoarsc^n. 
Di»eour»e  is  now  applied  chiefly  to  public  nddretises.  A  etui' 
f«rence  is  more  fon»al  than  a  (Conversation,  Dtaloijue  denotet 
ordinarily  uu  artiticial  or  imaginary  convfrmtion,  ^vnemlly 
of  two  (wntonH,  but  sometimes  of  more.  A  colloquy  is  iiidcfiitite 
as  to   ninnbiT,  and  generally  Bomewhat  informal.     ComgiW 

lUHlVIDR.  "^^ 

PREPOSITIOKSi 

Conversation  with  friends:   between  or  amotig  the  { 
ahout  n  mil  iter. 


■YNONTHSi 

The  name  diaciptt  ii 
withiHit  irrnrfinee  to  i 


CONVERT 

Beophjrta 

given  to  the  follower  of  a  Mrtoin  i 
ny  pnH'ionB  belipf  or  allegiance;  k3 
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vert  is  a  peison  who  has  come  to  one  faith  from  a  different 
belief  or  from  unbelief.  A  praseif^  is  one  who  has  been 
led  to  a4!Qept  a  religious  system,  whether  with  or  without 
true  faith;  a  oonvert  is  always  understood  to  be  a  believer. 
A  neophyte  is  a  new  convert,  not  yet  fully  indoctrinated,  or 
not  admitted  to  full  privileges.  The  anton3mis  apostate,  pervert, 
and  renegade  are  condemnatory  names  applied  to  the  convert 
by  those  whose  faith  he  forsakes. 


CONVEY 

STNONTMSt 

carry 
ohanse 

move                     sliift 
remove                 transfer 
■eU 

transmit 
transport 

Convey,  transmit,  and  transport  all  imply  delivery  at  a 
destination;  as,  I  will  convey  the  information  to  your  friend; 
air  conveys  sound  (to  a  listener) ;  carry  does  not  necessarily 
imply  delivery,  and  often  does  not  admit  of  it.  A  man  car- 
ries an  appearance,  conveys  an  impression,  the  appearance 
remaining  his  own,  the  impression  being  given  to  another; 
I  will  transmit  the  letter;  transport  the  goods.  A  horse  car- 
ries his  mane  and  tail,  but  does  not  convey  them.  Transfer 
may  or  may  not  imply  delivery  to  another  person;  as,  items 
may  be  transferred  from  one  account  to  another  or  a  word 
transferred  to  the  following  line.  In  law,  real  estate,  which 
can  not  be  moved,  is  conveyed  by  simply  transferring  title 
and  possession.  Trat^port  usually  refers  to  material;  trans- 
fer, transmit,  and  convey  may  refer  to  immaterial  objects; 
"i^^^ransfer  possession,  transmit  intelligence,  convey  ideas, 
but  do  not  transport  them.  In  the  case  of  convey  the  figura- 
tive sense  now  predominates.    Compare  carry. 

AMTOHTMSx 

cUng  to  hold  keep  possess  preserve  retain 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

Convey  to  a  friend,  a  purchaser,  etc. ;  convey  from  the  house 
to  the  station;  convey  by  express,  by  hand,  etc. 


iim.«^^ 


STNOimfS: 
aaaemble  call  togatlier  ooDTene 

oftU  ooll«ot  KfttltBr 

A  convention  is  called  by  some  officer  or  offipprs,  as  by  its 
president,  its  executive  committee,  or  some  eniiiieni  leaders; 
the  delegates  are  assembled  or  convened  in  a  certain  place, 
at  a  certain  hour.  Convoke  implies  an  organized  body  and  a 
Euperior  authority;  assemble  aod  conrene  express  more  in- 
dependent action;  Parliament  is  convoked;  Congress  agnembUi. 
Troops  are  mustered;  witneBaes  and  jurymen  are  summoned. 
AITTONTMSi 

adjourn  iltabaiii]  dlamln  dlmelve  BRMltar. 

break   up  dlnrharge  dlKperse  prorogue 


CRIMINAL 
BTMOMTHSi 

kbonlukble  Eniltr  nefarious  vil* 

onlpnbls  Ulegsl  ilnfn]  wicked 

feloalona  immoral  nnlawfnl  vronK 

ftagitlona  inii^iiitoiia  liolona 

Everj'  criminal  acl  is  illegal  or  unlawful,  but  illeijal  or  un- 
laviful  acls  may  not  be  criminal.  Offenses  nj^inst  public  law  arc 
rriminal;  offenses  agaiuHt  private  rights  are  merely  ilUgal  or 
unlawfttt.  As  a  preneral  rule,  all  acts  punishable  by  fine  or 
impriaonmeat  or  both,  are  criminal  in  view  of  the  tuw.  It  U 
illegal  for  a  Dian  to  trefpa;^  on  aootber's  land,  but  it  ia  not 
criminal;  the  trespasser  is  liable  to  a  civil  suit  fur  damagee, 
bat  nut  to  indictment,  flue,  or  impriBoumeul.  A  felonioua  act 
ia  a  cnmmal  act  of  an  aggravated  kind,  which  is  i)unishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  or  by  death.  A  fiagttiovn 
crime  is  one  Ibat  brings  public  odiiim.  Vicioug  refers  to  the 
indiilgience  of  pvil  appetiten,  babita,  or  passionti;  iiWniM  acta 
are  not  necesaarily  criminal,  or  wvn  iUrgal;  we  speaV  of  a 
rieious  borse.  That  which  ia  iitiquitoug,  i,  o.,  cnntrary  lo 
equity,  may  snmrtimai  be  done  under  tbe  fomii*  of  law.  In- 
gratitude is  ninfiit,  liy|:>ocrisy  is  leicktd,  but  neither  is  puniili- 
able  by  human  law ;  hence,  neither  is  trimtnal  ur  illegal.  Com* 
pare  si.N. 
AWTOimtSi 
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daily 

CRITERION 

STNOmTMSt 

mMMiire  mle  test  toueluitoiie 

proof  itandard 

A  standard  is  a  measure  of  quantity,  quality,  or  value 
established  by  law  or  general  consent;  it  is  general  recogni- 
tion and  acceptance  that  makes  a  standard.  A  criterion  (from 
Gr.  krino,  judge)  is  a  standard  believed  to  have  special  ac- 
curacy or  certainty,  so  that  other  things  may  be  "judged''  by 
it;  the  meaning  is  often  strengthened  by  adjectives;  as,  a 
sure  or  an  infallible  criterion;  any  fact,  truth,  or  principle, 
regarded  as  established,  may  be  a  criterion.  -A  test  views 
a  person  or  thing  as  put  upon  trial  under  fixed  and  approved 
conditions;  as,  a  test  for  the  purity  or  fineness  of  gold,  for 
the  tensile  strength  of  a  rope  or  wire;  a  chemical  test  to 
determine  the  existence  or  the  quantity  of  any  ing^dient  in 
a  mixture;  certain  oaths  have  been  at  various  times  used  as 
tests  of  loyalty,  and  known  as  test-oaths.  Touchstone,  former- 
ly denoting  a  stone  supposed  to  indicate  the  fineness  of  gold, 
is  now  only  used  figuratively  in  the  general  sense  of  test. 
Compare  dbmonstration  ;  testimony. 

AHTOHTMSt 

chance  fancy  Imagrlnation  possibiUty 

conjecture  ^ruess  probabiUty  supposition 


DAILY 

STNOlfTMx 


Daily  is  the  Saxon  and  popular,  diurnal  the  Latin  and  scien- 
tific term.  In  strict  usage,  daily  is  the  antonym  of  nightly  as 
diufnal  is  of  nocturnal.  Daily  is  not,  however,  held  strictly  to 
this  use;  a  physician  makes  daily  visits  if  he  calls  at  some  time 
within  each  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  Diurnal  is  more  exact 
in  all  its  uses ;  a  diurnal  fiower  opens  or  blooms  only  in  daylight ; 
a  diurnal  bird  or  animal  fiies  or  ranges  only  by  day ;  in  contra- 
distinetion  to  nocturnal  flowers,  birds,  etc.  A  diurnal  motion 
exactly  fills  an  astronomical  day  or  the  time  of  one  rotation  of 
a  planet  on  its  axis,  while  a  daily  motion  is  much  less  definite. 

AHTOHTlCBt 

nlffhtly  nocturnal 


DANGER 
STNONTMSi 
haiard  liueenritj  JeopKrdy  peril  rUk 

Danger  is  e:cposiire  to  possible  evil,  wbieh  may  be  either  near 
imd  probable  ui-  cemole  ajid  doubtful;  peril  is  es[ioeure  lb  ini- 
mitieut  anii  sharply  threatcniug  evil,  especially  to  such  as  results 
from  violeuee.  Aq  invalid  may  be  in  danger  of  ooDsumption;  a 
difianned  widier  in  in  ^enl  of  deatii.  Jeopardi/  h  nearly  tlu! 
Eame  as  peril,  but  involveB,  like  risk,  more  of  the  element  of 
ehHiie«  or  uncertainty;  a  man  tried  upon  a  eapital  charge  is 
said  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  of  life.  Imecuritt/  is  a  feeble  word, 
but  exceedingly  broad,  applying  to  tlie  placing  of  a  dish,  or 
the  possibilities  of  a  life,  a  fortune,  or  a  govemmeDt.    Com- 


|>|U^ 


DARK 

STNONTMS: 

ttlaok  gloomy  opaqne  lomlicr 

dim  markr  aable  avart 

diraal  myBterigni  Bhadowy  ■  worthy 

diuky  obaonre  Bhady 

Strictly,  that  wLicb  is  black  is  absolutely  destitute  of  color; 
that  nhich  is  dark  is  absolutely  destitute  of  light.  Id  coEnmon 
speech,  however,  a  i^oat  is  btack,  though  not  optieally  cotorleaa; 
the  Dight  is  dark,  though  the  slar8  shine.  That  is  obicurt, 
shadowy,  or  fthady  from  which  the  light  is  more  or  lew  i*iit  off. 
Dusky  is  applied  to  objects  which  appear  as  if  viewed  in  fading 
tight  1  the  word  is  often  uaed,  as  are  awart  and  swarthy,  of  the 
human  akin  when  quite  dark,  or  even  verging  toward  black.  Dim 
refen  to  imperfection  of  outline,  from  distance,  dnrkiicss,  mist, 
etc.,  or  from  some  dofeet  of  vision.  Opafjwi  ohjucle,  as  smoked 
glaae,  are  impervious  to  light.  Murky  is  said  of  that  whieb 
is  at  onw  dorft,  otsrufr,  and  yloomij;  ns.  a  murky  den;  a 
mufky  sky.  Figuratively,  dark  is  emblematic  of  aadneas, 
BjTMing  with  somber,  dismal,  yloomy,  also  of  moral  evil;  as, 
a  dark  deed.  Of  intelleetual  matter,  dark  ia  now  rarely  used 
in  the  old  sense  of  a   dark  saying,  etc.     See   lirsXEBlOtre; 
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deception 


ANTONTlCSt 

brl|rht  crystalline         firlowin?  lucid  shining 

brilliant         dazzling  illumined  luminous         transparent 

clear  gleaming  light  nbdiant  D^iite 

Compare  synonyms  for  light. 

DECAY 

STHOllYMSt 

corrupt      deeompoie       aiolder       putrefy      rot      gpoU 

Rot  is  a  strong  word,  ordinarily  esteemed  coarse,  but  on  oc- 
casion capable  of  approved  emphatic  use;  as,  ''the  name  of  the 
wicked  shall  rot/'  Prov.  x,  7;  decay  and  decompose  are  now 
common  euphemisms.  A  substance  is  decomposed  when  re^ 
solved  into  its  original  elements  by  any  process;  it  is  decayed 
when  resolved  into  its  original  elements  by  natural  processes; 
it  decays  gradually,  but  may  be  instantly  decomposed,  as  water 
into  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  to  say  that  a  thing  is  decayed  may 
denote  only  a  partial  result,  but  to  say  it  is  decomposed 
ordinarily  implies  that  the  change  is  complete  or  nearly  so. 
Putrefy  and  the  adjectives  putrid  and  putrescent,  and  the 
nouns  putridity  and  putrescence,  are  used  almost  exclusively 
of  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  more  gen- 
eral word  decay  being  used  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 
substances. 

DECEPTION 
STNomrMSt 

craft  deuble-dealiuK  flnerae  lie 

duplicity  fraud  lyiug 


deceit  equivecation  euile  prevarication 

deoeitfuluera    fabrication  nypocrisy  trickenr 

delusion  faliebood  imposition  untrutn 

dissimulation 

Deceit  is  the  habit,  deception  the  act;  guile  applies  to  the 
disposition  out  of  which  deceit  and  deception  grow,  and  also  to 
thmr  actual  practise.  A  lie,  lying,  or  falsehood,  is  the  uttering 
of  what  one  knows  to  be  false  with  intent  to  deceive.  The 
novel  or  drama  is  not  a  lie,  because  not  meant  to  deceive;  the 
ancient  teaching  that  the  earth  was  flat  was  not  a  lie,  because 
not  then  known  to  be  false.  Untruth  is  more  liian  lack  of  ac- 
cnracyi  implying  always  lack  of  veracity ;  but  it  is  a  somewhat 
milder  and  more  dignified  word  than  lie.  Falsehood  and  lying 
are  in  ntterance ;  deceit  and  deception  may  be  merely  in  act  or 


1 
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implication.  Deception  may  be  innooent,  and  Gven  uninlen- 
tional,  as  in  th«  case  of  an  optioal  iliusion;  deceit  aiwoys  in- 
volves injnrions  intent.  Craft  and  cunning  have  not  neceeu- 
rily  any  moral  i]iiality;  ihey  are  common  trails  of  animala,  but 
stand  rather  low  in  the  human  scale.  Duplicity  is  the  habitual 
speaking  or  acting  with  intent  to  appear  to  mean  what  one 
does  not.  Diasimiilation  is  rather  a  concealing  of  what  is  than 
a  pretense  of  what  is  not.  Eqtavocatian  is  the  saying  or  stat- 
ing of  one  thing  in  order  that  something  other  and  different 
may  be  understood.  Fitwuae  is  aimply  an  adroit  and  delicate 
management  of  a  matter  for  one's  own  side,  not  necessarily 
involving  deceit.  Compare  artifice;  pallact;  fiction;  fraud; 

HVPOCRIsr. 

ANTONTHSi 

candor  tranknexB  honesty 

ralr  dGa.l[iig         Kulleleasneaa         DpenneBS 

DEFENSE 

SYNONYMS ! 

apoloey  enard  rampart  alielter 

bnlvark  jiutlflMtiaa  reaiatanoe  ableld 

(ortrsa*  prot«otioii  ■afernard  vlndicktias 

The  weak  may  s]ieak  or  act  in  defense  of  the  strong;  nonp 
but  the  powerful  can  assure  others  of  protection.  A  drfrnse 
is  ordinarily  against  aetnal  iitlack;  protection  is  against  pc»- 
sible  as  well  as  aetuui  dangers,  We  speak  of  defense  against 
an  assault,  protection  from  the  cold,  Viadicatifin  is  a  tti- 
nmphant  defense  of  charaeter  and  conduct  against  clmrgs 
error  or  wrong.  Compare  apoloct. 
AMTONYHSi 

abandonment     betrayal     capllulallnn     desenlon     fttjht 
PREPOSITIONS: 

Defense  iir/ainsl  assault  or  ai-sailsnls;  in  Inw,  dnfenae  I 
action,  from  Ihe  Ipsliinoiiy. 

DEFER 

SYNONYMS  1 

Adjonm  del*r  proorftstltiKt« 

break  off  dlaiolTe  proroKoe 

jkreiik  np  pa«tp«ne  protraet 

Adjourn  (IhroHgh  F.  from  I.,    nd.  to.  -f  di 


1^  defense 

__^ defer 

dies,  day)  signifies  literaUly  to  put  off  to  another  day^  bence» 
by  extension,  to  put  off  to  any  £uture  time.  Prorogue  (£rom 
L.  prorogo,  extend,  defer)  is  a  special  legal  or  legislative  term, 
applying  only  to  the  British  Parliament  or  to  similar  colonial 
assemblies.  A  voluntary  assembly  may  adjourn  itself;  Parlia- 
ment is  prorogued  by  order  of  the  king. 

By  the  king's  authority  alone,  and  by  his  writs  are  they  (the  two  houses 
of  peers  and  commons)  assembled,  and  by  him  alone  are  they  prorogutd 
and  dissoWed,  but  each  house  may  adjourn  itself.  Bacon. 

A  parliament  which  is  prorogued  still  exists,  and  may  be  sum- 
moned by  the  sovereign  at  any  time  to  meet  again  without  a  new 
election;  a  parliament  which  is  dissolved  ceases  to  exist;  all  its 
unfinished  business  is  dead;  there  can  be  no  parliament  until  a 
general  election  is  held,  resulting  in  a  new  parliament,  whieh 
must  take  up  all  business  de  novo;  an  ^'adjournment"  is  simply 
a  voluntary  intermission  at  the  discretion  of  either  or  both 
houses.  The  congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  various 
State  legislatures  terminate  their  sessions  only  by  adjournment, 
either  to  a  day  fixed  by  vote  or  to  the  time  of  compulsory  re- 
assembling provided  by  the  constitution.  If  a  deliberative 
body  adjourns  with  no  day  fixed  either  by  vote  or  law  for 
reassembling,  it  thereby  terminates  its  existence;  hence  the 
phrase  to  adjourn  sine  die,  or  without  day  (which  is  etymolog- 
ically  a  contradiction  in  terms)  is  used  to  denote  the  final 
breaking  up  or  dissolution  of  an  assembly ;  to  adjourn  without 
day  is  to  terminate  the  existence  of  the  body  and,  of  course,  any 
future  consideration  by  that  body  of  its  unfinished  business; 
the  existence  of  an  American  congress  would  terminate  ipso 
facto,  even  if  there  were  no  formal  adjournment,  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  day  fixed  by  the  constitution  for  the  assembly  of 
a  new  congress,  and  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
the  representatives  and  many  of  the  senators  were  elected. 
In  common  usage,  to  adjourn  a  matter  is  to  hold  it  in  abey- 
ance (see  abeyance)  until  it  may  be  more  conveniently  or 
suitably  considered — to  defer,  or  postpone  it ;  in  such  use  defer 
and  postpone  are  closely  equivalent  to  adjourn;  to  defer  is 
simply  to  lay  by  or  put  aside  temporarily ;  to  postpone  (from  L. 
postf  after,  +  pono,  place)  is  strictly  to  put  aside  until  ''after" 
something  else  is  done,  known,  obtained,  or  the  like;  as,  to 
postpone  the  attack  until  daylight;  but  postpone  is  often  used 
without  such  limitation;  both  defer  and  postpone  imply  ez- 


peetatitm  of  later  consideration,  or  sution ;  proeraalinale  \e  Us« 
definite  than  adjourn,  defer,  or  delay;  procrastiustion  L 
poseless;  one  who  procrastiftalea  g^ves  no  8esurani.'e  ( 
will  ever  act.    Compare  hikdeb. 
ANTONTMSi 


urge  tanrart 


STNONTKS: 
befoul  corrupt      pollute      apoll      anllj      tAratak 

oontKininAte      infect         aoil  atain     talat     Tlti»ta 

Tbe  hand  may  be  defiled  by  a  louvh  ul'  pitcb ;  awine  that  have 
been  wallowing  in  (he  mud  are  befouled.  CuntammaCe  aud  »■- 
feet  refer  to  something  evil  that  deeply  pervades  and  per- 
meates, as  tbe  human  body  or  mind.  Pollute  ie  used  chiefly  ol 
liquids;  a£,  water  polluted  with  sewage.  Tainted  meot  is  re- 
pulsive; infected  meat  contains  germs  of  disease.  A  noiltd 
garment  may  be  eleonaed  by  waehiug;  a.  spoiled  gnntient  \* 
beyond  cleansing  or  repair.  Bright  metal  is  tamiahtd  by 
exposttre;  a  fair  sheet  is  sullied  by  a  dirty  band.  In  flgorativt 
use,  dep,le  may  be  used  merely  in  the  ceremonial  sense ;  "tlwy 
themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment  ball,  lest  they  should 
be  defU»d,"  John  xviii,  28;  contaminate  refers  to  deep  spiriiDol 
injury.  Pollute  has  also  a  reference  lo  sacrileire ;  us.  to  polluti 
a  sanotnary,  an  altar,  or  an  ordinance,  The  iDiiocent  are 
often  contamimated  by  association  with  the  wicked ;  Ibc  vicioiu 
are  more  and  more  currupttd  hy  their  own  excesses.  Wfl  spealt 
of  a  vitialfd  taslo  or  style;  fraud  viliateii  a  title  or  a  cuntnel. 

cleui  cieunne  dlnlnreet  liallow  purltjr  aB.nctirr  watfi 
PRErOBITIOKBi 

Tlie  l<!mp1o  vittn  deliled  with  blood;  defiled  by  saoril^iooi 

DEFINITION 

BTMOItTMSi 

_  . .  delerlptloii      expoaltion 

leataiT     uplaJUktlon     Interpretation 

A  definition  is  exact,  nn  erplannlion  ^neraj;  a  ib/Iiu'MJ 
&nnal,  a  deacriplion  pictorial.     A  dtjimtian  must  inelnj 
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deliberate 

that  belongs  to  the  object  defined,  and  exclude  all  that  does  not; 
a  desoripUoH  may  indude  only  some  general  features;  an  eao- 
planation  may  simply  throw  light  upon  some  point  of  special 
dilBoQlty.  An  expceition  undertakes  to  state  more  fully  what 
is  compactly  given  or  only  implied  in  the  text ;  as,  an  exposition 
of  Scripture.  Interpretation  is  ordinarily  from  one  language 
into  another,  or  from  the  language  of  one  period  into  that  of 
another;  it  may  also  be  a  statement  giving  the  doubtful  or 
hidden  meaning  of  that  which  is  recondite  or  perplexing;  as, 
the  interpretation  of  a  dream,  a  riddle,  or  of  some  diflScult  pas- 
sage. Definition,  explanation,  exposition,  and  interpretation 
are  ordinarily  blended  in  a  commentary,  which  may  also  in- 
clude description,  A  comment  is  upon  a  single  passage;  a 
commentary  may  be  the  same,  but  is  usually  understood  to  be 
a  volume  of  comments. 

DELEGATE 

STHONYMS: 

depntj        legate       proxy       representatlTe      substitute 

These  words  agree  in  designating  one  who  acts  in  the  place 
of  some  other  or  others.  The  legate  is  an  ecclesiastical  officer 
representing  the  Pope.  In  strict  usage  the  deputy  or  delegate 
is  more  limited  in  functions  and  more  closely  bound  by  instruc- 
tions than  a  representative.  A  single  officer  may  have  a 
deputy;  many  persons  combine  to  choose  a  delegate  or  repre- 
sentative. In  the  United  States  informal  assemblies  send 
delegates  to  nominating  conventions  with  no  legislative  author- 
ity; representatives  are  legally  elected  to  Congress  and  the 
various  legislatures,  with  lawmaking  power. 


DELIBERATE 

STNONTMS: 

oonfer  consult  meditate  reflect 

eomsider  debate  ponder  weigb 

An  individual  considers,  meditates,  ponders,  reflects,  by  him- 
self; he  weighs  a  matter  in  his  own  mind,  and  is  sometimes 
said  even  to  debate  with  himself.  Consult  and  confer  always 
imply  two  or  more  persons,  as  does  debate,  unless  expressly 
limited  as  above.  Confer  suggests  the  interchange  of  counsel, 
advice,  or  information ;  consult  indicates  almost  exclusively  the 


receiviiig  of  it.  A  tnss  eonfere  witli  his  associates  about  a 
Mw  iiiTestmeDt ;  b»  eonaaUa  his  pbysidan  about  his  healtb; 
be  may  confer  with  bim  on  matlera  of  general  interest.  H« 
congttJti  a  dietionarj',  but  does  not  confer  with  it.  Deliheratt, 
which  can  be  applied  to  a  single  individual,  is  aJso  the  wort 
for  a  great  number,  while  consult  is  ordinarily  limited  to  a  few; 
a  commiltee  consult*;  an  assembly  deliberates.  Deliberating 
always  carries  the  idea  of  slowness;  consulting  ix  rompatible 
with  haste;  we  can  speak  of  a  hasty  consulalion.  not  of  a 
basty  deliiwration.  Debate  implies  opposing  views;  deliberalt, 
simply  a  gathering  and  balancing  of  nit  facts  and  reason<i.  We 
consider  or  deliberate  with  a  view  to  aolion,  while  inedilation 
may  be  quite  purposeless. 
PREPOSITIONS: 

We  doliberale  on  or  upon,  also  abutit  or  concertiing  a 
the  flrst  two  are  preferable. 


] 


DELICIOUS 

SYNOmrMS: 
dainty  dellKhttnl       eiavlalte       Iniclona      bk^ 

That  is  delicious  which  affords  a  ;;  rati  lie  ation  at  once  titH 
and  delicate  to  the  senses,  especially  to  those  of  laste  and 
smell;  as  delicious  frait;  a  delicious  odor;  lucious  has  a  kindr«d 
but  more  fulsome  meaning,  inclining  toward  a  cloying  exe«M 
of  sweelncss  or  riebneas.  Savor)/  is  applied  chiefly  to  ciookMl 
food  made  palatable  by  spices  and  condiments.  Delightful 
may  be  applied  to  the  higher  gratiHcations  of  sense,  as  delight- 
ful music,  but  is  chiefly  used  for  that  which  is  mental  ami 
spiritual.  Delicious  has  a  limited  use  in  this  way;  as,  ■ 
deliciowi  bit  of  poetry:  the  word  is  sometimes  used  imaieally 
for  some  pleasing  absurdity;  as,  this  is  delicious! 

liKLCGHTTOL. 

AHTONTMSt 

acrid    liitler   Uialliiioiiic    nnuseous   repulalv«   uniAlDtabla   i 


DELIGHTFUL 
lYNONYHS: 
■eocftaUa  deUolona  pleaiKiit 

KCroABbl*  KTktefnl  pleaaluK  

«<«B*mlkl  (ratlfylBB  pleBanr&b]«         wale«Mie 

Agrefihle  refers  to  whnlpv^r  t.'ivcs'  n  mild  ilegrpc  nf  iilcnsiirc; 


r*fr«a^^l 
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demoltoli 

as,  an  agreeable  pecfnme.  Ajt^ceptable  indieates  a  thing  to  be 
worthy  of  aceeptanoe;  aa^  an  a&aeptable  offering.  Grtxtsful  is 
stronger  than  agreeable  or  groHfying,  indicatiBg  whatever 
awakens  a  feeling  akin  to  gratitude.  A  pleasant  face  and 
pleasing  manners  arouse  pleasurable  sensations,  aiid  make  the 
possessor  an  agreeable  companion ;  if  possessed  of  intelligence, 
vivacity,  and  goodness,  such  a  person's  society  will  be  delight- 
ful. Criminals  may  find  each  other's  company  congenial,  but 
scarcely  delightful.  Satisfying  denotes  anything  that  is  re- 
ceived with  calm  acquiescence,  as  substantial  food,  or  estab- 
lished truth.  That  is  welcome  which  is  received  with  joyful 
heartiness;  as,  welcome  tidings.  Compare  beautiful;  chahh- 
ing;  delicious. 


ANTONTMSt 

depressliur 

disappolnunir 

distresainir  melancholy  painful  wretched 


depressln|r  hateful  miserable  saddening 

disappoinunir  horrible  mournful  woful 


DELUSION 

STHOllTMSt 
error       tmUmej      hallnoination       illusion       pbaiitaam 

A  delusion  is  a  mistaken  conviction,  an  illusion  is  a  mistaken 
perception  or  inference.  An  illusion  may  be  wholly  of  the 
senses;  a  delusion  always  involves  some  mental  error.  In  an 
optical  iUusian  the  observer  sees  either  what  does  not  exist,  or 
what  exists  otherwise  than  as  he  sees  it,  as  when  in  a  mirage 
distant  springs  and  trees  appear  close  at  hand.  We  speak 
of  the  illusions  of  fancy  or  of  hope,  but  of  the  delusions  of  the 
insane.  A  hallucination  is  a  false  image  or  belief  which  has 
nothing,  outside  of  the  disordered  mind,  to  suggest  it;  as, 
the  hallucinations  of  delirium  tremens.     Compare  deception; 

INSAKIT7. 

AMTOimiSt 

actuality  certainty  fact  reality  truth         verity 

DEMOLISH 

STHOimCSt 
dloatroy  ororthrow       overtiira  raso  rvia 

A  building,  monument,  or  other  structure  is  demolished  when 
ledueed  to  a  shapeless  mass;  it  is  razed  when  leveled  with  the 


jp-ousd ;  it  is  destroyed  'when  iU  etruetural  uiiily  is  goiix, 
vhether  or  not  its  component  parts  remain.  Ad  edllica  it 
destroyed  by  fire  or  eartbquakfi;  it  is  demolished  by  bombard- 
ment; it  is  naned  wben,  by  violence  or  neglect,  it  lias  beooEM 
un£t  for  humsa  bsbitntion.     Compare  abolish;  bkeak. 


STNONTMS: 


DEMONSTRATION 


Demonstralion,  in  the  strict  and  proper  senso,  is  the  liig^iefit 
form  of  proof,  and  gives  the  most  absolnte  etrlamly;  but  caa 
not  be  applied  outside  of  pure  mathematiM  or  other  strictly 
deductive  reasoning;  there  can  be  proof  and  certainty,  how- 
ever, in  matters  that  do  not  admit  of  demonttratiun.  A  con- 
clun'on  is  tbe  absolute  and  necessary  resnit  of  tiie  ndmission 
of  fertoin  premises;  an  inference  is  a  probable  tonatwiion 
toward  which  known  facte,  statements,  or  admissions  point, 
but  which  lliey  do  not  absolutely  f stablish ;  sound  prtKniiwi, 
together  with  th^ir  neressnry  conclusion,  eonnliltile  a  demoti' 
ttration.  Evidence  is  that  which  ten<ls  (o  show  n  iJitntr  lo 
be  tru«;  iu  the  widest  sense,  as  including  a6\t-cvidenct  or 
ronsciousnces,  it  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge.  Proof  in  thv 
strict  sense  is  eoiuplele,  irresistible  evidence;  as.  there  wu 
much  evidence  against  tlto  accused,  but  not  amounting  to 
proof  of  ^ilt.  Moral  eerlaintji  is  a  conviction  resting  oa 
8ucb  evidence  as  puis  u  matter  beyond  reusonohl^  doubt,  whilt 
not  60  irresistible  as  demongtration.     Compare  htpc 


ITPOTHH^^ 


DEPENDENT,  -.. 

STNONTHSi 
det«otlvft  desBoerats  d«U»qiMHt 

ThetM.'  terms  are  used  somewliat  vnpiicly  to  indicate  claAw* 
of  persons  who  fall  below  average  social  re(;iiireinents,  nnd 
ordinarily  demand  support  or  rwlmint,  or  both,  by  orgnn- 
tsed  society.  Dtfre.tivex  are  those  who  Inck  aonie  ualuml  fiW' 
ulty  of  power,  ordinanly  essentinl  to  self-support,  inrJadisg 


I 
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dependent 

the  deaf,  blind,  crippled,  idiotic,  etc.    Degenerates  are  those 
who  naturally  tend  to  revert  to  a  lower  mental  or  moral  grade, 
ordinarily  in  some  way  harmful  or  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity,   as    certain    persons    who    from    childhood    show    a 
tendency  to  arson,  setting  fire  to  anything  that  can  burn,  with- 
out regard  to  consequences  to  property  or  life,  and  without 
the  ordinary  motives  of  the  criminal  incendiary;  such  tenden- 
cies may  manifest  themselves  in  numerous  ways;  many  alco- 
holics are  now  classed  as  degenerates.    Delinquents  are  those 
who  have  committed  some  overt  act  against  law  and  order, 
requiring  to  be  dealt  with  by  legal  action;  this  class  would 
strictly  include  all  criminals,  but  the  term  is  ordinarily  used 
to  describe  those  guilty  of  minor  offenses,  as  the  juvenile 
offenders  who  are  at  once  cared  for,  restrained,  and  educated 
in  reform  schools;  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  separate 
criminals  who  commit  crime  with  distinctly  criminal  purpose, 
as  the  professional  burglar,  from  those  who  drift  into  criminal 
acts  with  no  fixed  criminal  intent,  as  boys  break  into  base- 
ments to  steal  chains,  gas-fittings,  etc.;  the  dividing  line  is 
vague  and  often  difficult  to  draw,  depending  upon  clear  anal- 
ysis of  each  individual  case,  which  is  largely  the  work  of 
the  judges  of  the  modem  juvenile  courts.     Defectives  and 
degenerates  may  not  be  dependents,  as  they  may  belong  to 
families  able  to  support  them,  or  may  be  even  inheritors  of 
wealth,  while  committing  an  act  requiring  legal  interference. 
Dependents  are  all  those  for  any  reason  unable  to  support 
themselves,  including  children  without  parents  or  guardians 
able  to  provide  for  them;  dependent  children  may  be  neither 
defectives   nor   degenerates,   but    in    every   way   normal;    in 
natural  life  dependents  are  ordinarily  made  such  by  some 
mental  or  physical  defect,  and  include  the  imbecile,  those  of 
unsound  mind  not  classed  as  positively  insane,  cripples,  par- 
alytics, consumptives,  those  enfeebled  by  advanced  age,  etc.; 
in  strictness  the  insane  are  in  the  highest  degree  dependents, 
but  are  not  usually  referred  to  under  tbat  classification.  There 
is  an  increasing  tendency  in  modem  legal  and  social  administra- 
tion to  a  higher  humanity,  which  separates  those  who  need  care 
or  restraint  because  of  defect,  weakness,  heredity,  etc.,  from 
those  knowingly  and  determinedly  vicious  or  criminal. 


DESIGN 

8TV0HYMS: 
■Im  flnsl  oauM  olkjeot 

40vlfl«  Intaat  plu  

•ad  tBtemtlaa  pro]  est  aobe^* 

Design  refers  Lo  tLe  adaptation  of  means  tn  an  end,  the  cor- 
respondence and  coordination  of  parts,  or  of  separate  Rcts,  to 
produce  a  result;  intent  aod  pwrpoge  overleap  all  particulajv. 
and  fasten  on  the  end  itself.  Intention  is  simply  the  more 
familiar  form  of  tbe  legal  and  philosophical  intent.  Plan  re- 
lates to  details  of  form,  structure,  and  action,  in  themselves; 
design  considers  these  same  details  all  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
Tbe  plan  of  a  campaign  may  be  for  a  series  of  sharp  at- 
tacks, with  the  design  of  thus  surprising  and  overpowering 
the  enemy.  A  man  eoroes  to  a  fixed  intention  to  kill  his 
enemy;  he  forms  a  plan  to  entrap  him  into  his  power,  with 
the  design  of  then  conipasaing  his  death;  as  the  law  can  not 
read  the  heart,  it  can  only  infer  the  intent  from  the  e^'idencV3  of 
design.  Intent  denotes  a  straining,  stretching  forth  toward  on 
object;  purpose  simply  the  placing  it  before  oneself;  hence,  we 
speak  of  the  purpose  rather  than  the  intent  or  intention  of  Ood. 
We  bold  that  tlie  marks  of  design  in  nature  prove  it  the  work 
of  a  great  Designer.  Intention  contemplates  the  possibility  of 
failure;  purpose  looks  to  assurad  success;  intent  or  intention  re- 
fers especially  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  actor;  purpott  to  titt 
result  of  tbe  action.  Compare  aim;  cause;  idea;  UOSf 
FREPOSniONSt 

The  design  of  defrauding;  the  design  of  a  building; 
sign  for  a  statue. 


i 


ooiionpl»c< 
•ore  ting 


hanherlnK         prooUvlU 
incIlnstioB         pro»uit7 


DESIRE 
•TNONTHB 

MplratlaB 

tnelination  is  the  mildest  of  these  terms;  it  is  a  quiet,  or  Vita 
n  vague  or  uneonscious.  tendency.  Even  when  we  speak  of  a 
strong  or  decided  )rKli'nalion  we  do  not  express  the  intendty  of 
desire.  Desire  has  a  wide  range,  from  the  highest  objects  to 
tlie  lowest;  desire  is  for  nn  object  near  at  hand,  or  near  Id 
thought,  and  viewed  as  Httainalile:  a  wish  may  be  for  what  ia 
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devote 

ramote  or  uacertain,  or  eren  for  what  is  recognized  as  impos- 
sible. Craving  is  stroo^er  than  hankering;  hankering  may  br 
the  result  of  a  fitful  and  capricious  appetite;  craving  may  bp 
the  imperious  and  reasonable  demand  of  the  whole  nature. 
Longing  is  a  reaching  out  with  deep  and  persistent  demand 
for  that  which  is  viewed  as  now  distant  but  at  some  time  at- 
tainable; as,  the  captive's  longing  for  release.  Coveting 
ordinarily  denotes  wrong  desire  for  that  which  is  another's. 
Compare  appetite. 

AHTONTMSt 

See  synonyms  for  antipathy. 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

The  desire  of  fame ;  a  desire  for  excellence. 

DESPAIR 

STNOHTMSt 
desperAtt^a  deipondenoy   discourasement  hopelessneM 

Discouragement  is  the  result  of  so  much  repulse  or  failure  as 
wears  out  courage.  Discouragements  too  frequent  and  long 
continued  may  produce  a  settled  hopelessness.  Hopelessness  is 
negative,  and  may  result  from  simple  apathy ;  despondency  and 
despair  are  more  emphatic  and  decided.  Despondency  is  an  in- 
capacity for  the  present  exercise  of  hope;  despair  is  the  utter 
abandonment  of  hope.  Despondency  relaxes  energy  and  effort 
and  is  always  attended  with  sadness  or  distress;  despair  may 
produce  a  stony  calmness,  or  it  may  lead  to  desperation. 
Desperation  is  energized  despair,  vigorous  in  action,  reckless 
of  consequences. 

ANTOinrMSt 


antlcifMLtlon 

confidence 

encouragement 

hope 

assurance 

couraere 

expectancy 

hopefulness 

cheer 

elation 

expectation 

trust 

DEVOTE 

snroimfSs 

allot       apportioa         mssisa  dedicate      hallow 

•Prtf     appropriate     eomseorate      destlme        set  apart 

C^nMserate,  dedicate,  devote,  and  haUow  are  all  originally 
words  of  sacred  meaning;  as,  to  consecrate  ground  for  a  cem- 
f^iiy;  to  dedicate  a  church  to  divine  worship;  to  devote  one- 


self  lo  praver;  lo  hallow  (lie  Sabbath  day.  Conaecratt  and 
hallow  retain  their  original  EBcredness,  bnt  dedicate  and  de- 
vote have  diifted  far  away.  Tims,  to  dedicate  a  book  is  tor 
the  author  lo  preface  it  with  a  complimentary  inscription 
bearing  the  name  of  a  friend  or  patron.  Devote  (from  L.  de, 
from,  +  voveo,  from  volum,  vow)  was  originally  to  eel  apart 
from  oneself,  or  from  ordinary  use  to  some  aacred  purpose, 
which  might  be  destructive;  thus  Jeriplio,  with  all  tbal  it  con- 
tained, was  devoted  by  Joshua  to  destruction  (Jtw/i.  \i,  1"; 
vii,  1;  where  the  American  Revision  has  wisely  preferred 
the  word  "devoted"  to  the  word  "accursed"  of  the  AnthoT- 
iied  Veri^ionl;  thus  it  is  Flill  possible  to  speak  of  per- 
sons or  things  as  devoted  to  death,  destruction,  or  ruin:  in 
common  use,  however,  to  derole  is  lo  eel  a/iart  with  a 
sacred  or  earnest  purjiose  to  some  desirable  object;  as, 
a  young  man  devotes  himself  to  the  rainistrj-;  a  sum  of 
money  is  devoted  to  charity;  tbia  portion  of  the  book  b 
devoted  to  the  study  of  evolution.  It  is  chiefly  by  ihe  lins«r- 
ing  touch  of  sncreHness  that  derole  differs  from  tpplii  whun 
the  two  words  are  used  as  synonyms:  a  person  applies  bimaelf 
to  study  as  a  matter  of  fact;  lie  devoiefi  himself  to  study 
from  some  earnest  purpose  behiud  the  fact.  Compare  allot; 
apply;  apportion. 


ANTOHTHSi 

desecrale 


Buppriiptlote  porvort 


3^^ 


DEXTERITY 

SYNONYMS  I 

Adroitneaa  clcTemeaa 

■ptltnd*  •zpertaeu 

Adroitness  (from  F.  i,  to,  and  drnil,  right)  and  dextenl^ 
I  from  L.  dexter,  right,  right-hand)  might  each  be  rendPrtJ 
"right-handedness";  but  adroitnrns  carrips  more  of  tho  idea  of 
eluding,  parrying,  or  checking  some  hostile  movemenl.  or  taking 
advantage  of  another  in  conlrovcrsy;  <fr.rffn^*l,v  eoDV«iy8  the  idMi 
of  doing,  aecuuiplishing  something  readily  and  wttll.  withoat 
reforencf  to  any  action  of  others.  We  Bpenk  of  adroitntu  in 
fencing,  Ij'ixing.  or  debate:  at  deilrrHijin  horseman  ship,  in  Ui« 
use  of  IooIb,  weaiions,  etc.  Aptitude  (from  L.  aptiui.  fit,  fittest 
is  A  natural  rtadineai,  which  by  practise  may  be  dcvelop«d  into 
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; die 

dexterity.  Skill  is  more  exact  to  line^  rule,  and  method  than 
dexterity.  Dexterity  can  not  be  communicated,  and,  often- 
times can  not  even  be  explained  by  its  possessor;  skill  to  a 
very  great  extent  can  be  imparted;  *^ skilled  workmen"  in 
various  trades  are  numbered  by  thousands.  Compare  ad- 
dress; clever;  power;  skilful. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Dexterity  of  hand,  of  movement,  of  management;  with  the 
pen ;  in  action,  in  manipulating  men ;  at  cards. 


DICTION 

STNONTMSt 

expression  phrase  style  vocabulary 

lanSiuiBe  phraseology         verbiage  wording 

An  author's  diction  is  strictly  his  choice  and  use  of  words, 
with  no  special  reference  to  thought;  expression  regards  the 
words  simply  as  the  vehicle  of  the  thought.  Phrase  and  phrase- 
ology apply  to  words  or  combinations  of  words  which  are 
somewhat  technical;  as,  in  legal  phraseology;  in  military 
phrase.  Diction  is  general;  wording  is  limited;  we  speak  of 
the  diction  of  an  author  or  of  a  work,  the  wording  of  a  prop- 
osition, of  a  resolution,  etc.  Verbiage  never  bears  this  sense 
(see  circumlocution).  The  language  of  a  writer  or  speaker 
may  be  the  national  speech  he  employs;  as,  the  English  or 
French  language;  or  the  word  may  denote  his  use  of  that 
language;  as,  the  author's  language  is  well  (or  ill)  chosen. 
Style  includes  diction,  expression,  rhetorical  figiu-es  such  as 
metaphor  and  simile,  the  effect  of  an  author's  prevailing  tone 
of  thought,  of  his  personal  traits — ^in  short,  all  that  makes  up 
the  clothing  of  thought  in  words;  thus,  we  speak  of  a  figura- 
tive style,  a  frigid  or  an  argumentative  style,  etc.,  or  of  the 
vtyle  of  Macaulay,  Prescott,  or  others.  An  author's  vocdb- 
nlary  is  the  range  of  words  which  he  brings  into  his  use.  Com- 
pare LANGUAGE. 

DIE 

decline  expire  perish 

depart  fade  ^nlther 

Die,  to  go  out  of  life,  become  destitute  of  vital  power  and 


action,  is  fi^ratively  applied  to  ODyUung  which  bu  the  ap- 
pearaste  o£  Life. 

Vrbvt  th*  dvW  ulchi-Iunp  fllekon. 

TinnfMV   ZMohO^  StU,  it.  40. 

All  eclio,  a  strain  of  mueic.  a  Icmpcst.  a  topic,  an  isaae,  diei. 
Expire  (lilerally,  to  breatbe  out)  is  a  softer  word  for  die;  it  is 
used  figuratively  of  things  tliat  cease  to  exist  by  reaching  s 
natural  limit;  as,  a  lease  expires;  the  time  lias  expired.  To 
perish  (literally,  in  Latin,  to  go  through,  as  in  English  we  amy, 
"the  fire  goes  out")  is  oftenest  used  of  death  by  privation  or 
espoaure;  as,  "I  perish  with  hunger,"  Lute  iv,  17;  sometimeii, 
of  death  by  riolenre.  Knowledge  and  fame,  art  and  empires, 
may  be  sctd  to  perish;  the  word  denotes  utter  destruction  ) 
decay. 

ANTOimiSi 
b<  boin  coniD  Into  lielnc      flourlBh  lino  ugain 

begin  cume  lo  UCe  Kr-nw  rise  frnni  *^ 

b«  Immortal         cxlaC  live  survlva 

FBEFOSITIONSt 

To  die  of  fever;  bf/  rioleoee;  rarely,  with  the  eword,  famiM» 
ate,  (Etek.  vii,  15);  to  die  for  one's  country; 
one's  bed;  in  ai^ny;  die  to  the  world. 


DIFFERENCE 


ipires, 
>nui_ 

uniM» 

1 


"llkl 


in»lltr 


dUtinction 

dlvcrilty  vorlAtlaM 


oontrKrlflty  diicrtmlaalioi 

coMtraat  dis  parity 

dl*»Brcaniaiit  diultnilarlty  

dlaerep»B07  dlaiimUitnda       InoanBlataMor   vkriaty 

Diffurence  is  the  slate  or  quality  of  being  unlike  or  the 
■mount  of  such  unlikeness.  A  difference  is  in  the  thin^  oom- 
pared;  r  disrriminntion  is  in  our  judjiment  of  them;  a  dU- 
tinction is  in  our  definition  or  description  or  mental  image  of 
them.  Carofnl  discriminalion  of  real  di(ff.rrni:ts  results  in 
clear  disUnrMans.  Disjinriti/  is  slronger  than  inequatit^,  im- 
plying that  one  thing  faUs  far  below  another:  as,  lbs  dU- 
parity  of  our  arliievements  when  compared  with  our  ideals. 
DiMimiiarit;/  ia  betw«u  'hings  sharply  contrasted;  there  may 
bo  a  differi^nee  hclween  those  almost  alike.  There  ia  a  dit- 
erapanvii  in  accounts  that  fnil  lo  balance.  Variety  io%'olve« 
more  tJian  two  ohjeclK;  bo.  in  general,  dow  direrxily;  i-ario- 
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difficult 

turn  is  a  difference  in  the  condition  or  action  of  the  same  ob* 
ject  at  different  times.  Disagreement  is  not  merely  the  lack, 
but  ths  opposite,  of  agreement;  it  is  a  mild  word  for  opposi- 
tion and  oonfliet;  difference  is  somatimes  osed  in  the  sama 


AHTOimCSs 

agreement        harmony        likeness  sameness       uniformity 

consonance       identity  resemblance      similarity      unity 

PBEPOSmOIfSi 

Difference  between  the  old  and  the  new;  differences  among 
men;  a  difference  in  character;  of  action;  of  style;  (less  fre- 
quently) a  difference  (controversy)  with  a  person;  a  difference 
of  one  thing  from  (incorrectly  to)  another. 


DIFFICULT 

STMOHYMSs 

ardvons  l&ard  onerons  toilsome 

exluiiuitims  laborious  seTere  trying 

Arduous  (from  L.  arduus,  steep)  signifies  primarily  so  steep 
and  lofty  as  to  be  difficult  of  ascent,  and  hence  applies  to  that 
which  involves  great  and  sustained  exertion  and  ordinarily  for 
a  lofty  aim;  great  learning  can  only  be  won  by  arduous  toil. 
Hard  applies  to  anything  that  resists  our  endeavors  as  a 
searoely  penetrable  mass  resists  our  physical  force.  Anything 
is  hard  that  involves  tax  and  strain  whether  of  the  physical 
or  mental  powers.  Difficult  is  not  used  of  that  which  merely 
taxes  physical  force;  a  dead  lift  is  called  hard  rather  than 
difficult;  breaking  stone  on  the  .road  would  be  called  hard 
rather  than  difficult  work;  that  is  difficult  which  involves  skill, 
sagaeityy  or  address,  with  or  without  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  physical  force;  a  geometrical  problem  may  be  difficult 
to  solve,  a  tangled  skein  to  unravel;  a  mountain  difficult  to 
ascend.  Hard  may  be  active  or  passive;  a  thing  may  be  hard 
to  do  or  hard  to  bear.  Arduous  is  alwavs  active.  That  which 
is  laborious  or  toilsome  simply  requires  the  steady  application 
4>f  labor  or  toil  till  accomplished ;  toilsome  is  the  stronger  word. 
That  which  is  onerous  (from  L.  onus,  a  burden)  is  mentally  bur- 
densome or  oppressive.  Responsibility  may  be  onerous  even 
when  it  involves  no  special  exertion. 

AjfTOxnait 

Muty        fadls        ISffht        pleasant        slight        triAtn«        trivial 


DIRECTION 

STNONTMS: 
aim       beariiiB      «oiiTaB      InollBatlon       tendeno/      W^f 

The  direction  of  an  object  in  tlie  line  of  motion  or  of  vision 
toward  it,  or  the  line  in  which  (he  object  is  moving,  considered 
from  our  own  actual  or  mental  standpoint.  Way,  literally  the 
road  or  path,  comes  naturally  to  mean  the  direction  of  the 
road  or  path,  conversationally,  ivut/  is  almost  a  perfect  syn- 
onym of  direction;  as,  which  icai/  did  he  go?  or,  in  which 
direcliont  Bearing  ia  the  direction  iu  nhicli  an  object  is  bmd 
with  reference  lo  anolher,  and  especially  \dtb  reference  to 
the  points  of  the  compa«s.  Count  is  the  direction  of  a  moving 
object;  inelination,  that  toward  which  a  stationary  object  leans; 
tendency,  the  direction  toward  wbieh  anything  stretches  or 
reaches  out;  tendency  is  stranger  and  more  active  than  in- 
clination.   Compare  aim;  care;  OKDiiR;  oversight. 


DISCERN 

SYNONTHS: 

fe«lrold  dlicrlmlnAte  obaerre  rMiocMlt* 

daaevT  distinguish  perceive  see 

What  we  discern  we  ace  nporl  from  all  other  nb.jecta;  what 
we  diicriminale  we  judge  a))art;  what  we  distinr/uiali  we  mark 
apart,  or  recognize  by  some  special  mark  or  manifest  difference. 
We  diacriminale  by  real  differences;  we  disli»gui»b  by  outwarti 
signs;  an  ofllcer  is  readily  distinguished  I'rom  n  common  aoldjer 
by  his  unifomi.  Objects  may  he  dimly  diacrmed  at  twilight, 
when  yet  we  can  not  clearly  dislinguiak  one  from  anolher.  We 
dmcr;/  (originally  «»pii)  what  is  diificult  to  discover.    Compare 


DISCOVER  ^H 

anromrMBi  ^^M 

kseertaln        dateot  dlsclos*        ferret  o«t        AbC  M^l 

desorx  diaoera        expose  find  lttv»Bt 

OF  hiimnii  nrlimis  or  chnrncter,  drift  is  used,  almost  without 
exception,  in  a  hiid  sense;  diai-orer  may  be  use  J  in  either  the 
Cood  or  the  had  E>en!ic,  oftener  in  the  good;  ho  was  deterled  in 
a  fraud:  real  merit  is  sure  to  1*  di.icovrred.  In  neienlifle  Ian- 
(•iinge.  detect  is  used  of  delicate  indications  that  appear  in  wnrw 


^^'  disease 


of  careful  watching;  as,  a  slight  fluttering  of  the  pulse  could  be 
detected.  We  discover  what  has  existed  but  has  not  been  known  to 
as;  we  invent  combinations  or  arrangements  not  before  in  use; 
Columbas  discovered  America;  Morse  invented  the  electric  tele- 
graph. Find  is  the  most  general  word  for  ever}'  means  of 
coming  to  know  what  was  not  before  certainly  known.  A  man 
finds  in  the  road  some  stranger's  purse,  or  finds  his  own  which 
he  is  searching  for.  The  expert  discovers  or  detects  an  error  in 
an  accoont;  the  auditor  finds  the  account  to  be  correct.  Com- 
pare DISCEBK. 


See  synonyms  for  hide. 


DISEASE 

mlPeetiom  disorder  Imdlsposition     siokmess 

allmemt  disteaiper       inflrmitj  qnfcealtldae— 

iplidmt        lllaess  malady 


Disease  is  the  general  term  for  any  deviation  from  health ;  in 
a  more  limited  sense  it  denotes  some  detinite  morbid  condition ; 
disorder  and  afeetion  are  rather  partial  and  limited;  as,  a 
nenroDS  afeetion;  a  disorder  of  the  digestive  system.  Sickness 
was  generally  used  in  English  speech  aiid  literature,  till  the 
dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  least,  for  every  form  of 
phyaieal  disorder,  as  abundantly  appears  in  the  English  Bible: 
''JesoB  went  about  .  •  .  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and 
all  mannar  of  disease  among  the  people,"  Matt,  iv,  23 ;  ''Elisha 
waa  fallen  siek  of  his  sickness  whereof  he  died,"  2  Kings  xiii, 
14.  There  is  now,  in  England,  a  tendency  to  restrict  the 
words  siek  and  sickness  to  nausea^  or  ''sickness  at  the 
stomach,"  and  to  hold  ill  and  illness  as  the  only  proper 
words  to  nse  in  a  general  sense.  This  distinction  has  re- 
ceived bat  a  very  limited  acceptance  in  the  United  States, 
where  siek  and  sickness  have  the  earlier  and  wider  asas^. 
We  speak,  of  trifling  ailments,  a  slisrht  indisposition,  a  serious 
or  a  deadly  disease;  a  slight  or  severe  illness;  a  painful  sick- 
ness.  Complaint  is  a  popular  term,  which  may  be  applied  to 
any  degnee  of  ill  health,  slight  or  severe.  Infirmity  denotes 
a  chwinie  or  lingering  weakness  or  disability,  as  blindness  or 


DISPARAGE 
STNONTM81 

belittle         depreciate  dlaaredit        nnder  estimate 

carp  at        derogate  from         dlahonor        underrate 
deery  detraot   from  lower  lutderralne 

Tij  ihcry  is  to  ery  down,  in  some  niiisy.  public,  or  cons  pie  uo  us 
manner.  A  witness  or  a  statement  is  discredited ;  llie  currency  is 
depreciated)  a  good  name  is  dishonored  by  unworlliy  conduct; 
we  underettitMile  in  our  own  minds ;  we  may  underrate  or  under- 
taliie  in  statement  to  others.  These  words  are  used,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  things  such  as  qualities,  merits,  attainments,  ete. 
To  disparage  is  to  helillle  bj  damaging  eomparison  or  sug- 
^restion;  it  is  used  only  of  Ibiiigs.  A  man's  achievements  are 
disparaged,  hia  motives  deprrcialfd,  his  professions  diacreMadj 
he  himself  is  calumniated,  slandered,  etc-  Compare  8U 
ANTONYMS  > 

See  synonyms  for  praise. 


DISPLACE 


oomfnae  derance  dlatnrb       i 

erowd  ont       dlaarranKe      Jnmble       u 

Objects  are  diaplacfd  when  moved  out  of  liie  place  they  havti 
occupied;  lliey  are  tniaplaced  when  put  into  a  plnce  where  they 
should  nut  be.  One  may  know  where  to  Und  what  be  has  mi*- 
plaeed;  what  )ii<  lias  mislaid  be  can  not  locale.  Compare  iitx. 
AKTONTMBi 


adjust       mincirt 
army       rlHBBlfy 

<n*Iinaa        oriler 
Itrniiy           iili'i'B 

DO 

pill  111  nritvr 
|.ut  III  I.U.C. 

=•1 

BTNOITTM81 

accompllah 
achicTe 
actnuIUe 
biing  afaoat 
brluK  to  vaaa 

oarry  ont 
oarry  thrancb 
commit 
oonipletB 
oonanmmate 

di-cbarse 

effgot 

flnlah 
fnlfll 

perform 
pern strata 

reallae 

work  ont 

Do  is  the  one  c. 

which  inckd 

cs  Ibis  whnl» 

class.    Wo  may  sa 

y  of  the  lenHl  ilcni . 

of  daily  work. 

"Ii  is  doner 

199  disparaM 

and  of  the  grandest  human  achievement,  ''Well  done  I"  Finish 
and  complete  signify  to  bring  to  an  end  what  was  previously 
b^on ;  there  is  frequently  the  difference  in  usage  that  finish  is 
applied  tdjhe.  fine  detaila  and  is  superficial,  while  complete  is 
comprehensive,  being  applied  to  the  whole  ideal,  plan,  and  ex- 
ecution; as,  to  finish  a  statue;  to  complete  a  scheme  of  phi- 
losophy. To  discharge  is  to  do  what  is  given  in  charge,  ex- 
pected, or  required;  as,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  ofiice.  To 
fulfil  is  to  do  or  to  be  what  has  been  promised,  expected,  hoped, 
or  desired;  as,  a  son  fulfils  a  father's  hopes.  Realize,  effect, 
execute,  and  consummate  all  signify  to  embody  in  fact  what 
was  before  in  thought.  One  may  realize  that  which  he  has 
done  nothing  to  bring  about;  he  may  realize  the  dreams  of 
youth  by  inheriting  a  fortune;  but  he  can  not  effect  his  early 
designs  except  by  doing  the  utmost  that  is  necessary  to  make 
them  fact.  Effect  includes  all  that  is  done  to  accomplish  the 
intent;  execute  refers  rather  to  the  final  steps;  consummate 
is  limited  quite  sharply  to  the  concluding  ieict.  An  officer  ex-  . 
ecutes  the  Jaw  when  he  proceeds  against  its  violators ;  a  pur- 
chase is  consummated  when  the  money  is  paid  and  the  property 
delivered.  Execute  refers  more  commonly  to  the  commands  of 
another,  effect  and  consummate  to  one's  own  designs;  as,  the 
commander  effected  the  capture  of  the  fort,  because  his  officers 
and  men  promptly  executed  his  commands.  Achieve — ^to  do 
something  worthy  of  a  chief — signifies  always  to  perform  some 
great  and  generally  some  worthy  exploit.  Perform  and  ac- 
complish both  imply  working  toward  the  end;  but  perform 
always  allows  a  possibility  of  not  attaining,  while  accomplish 
earrioB  the  thought  of  full  completion.  In  Longfellow's  lines, 
**Patience;  accomplish  thy  labor,"  etc.,  perform  could  not  be 
snbetituted  without  great  loss.  As  between  complete  and  ac- 
eompUsh,  complete  considers  rather  the  thing  as  done;  ac- 
complish,, the  whole  process  of  doing  it.  Commit,  as  applied 
to  actions,  is  used  only  of  those  that  are  bad,  whether  grave  or 
trivial;  perpetrate  is  used  chiefly  of  aggravated  crimes  or, 
somewhat  humorously,  of  blunders.  A  man  may  commit  a  sin, 
a  trespass^  or  a  amrder;  perpetrate  an  outrage  or  a  felony. 
We  finish  a  garment  or  a  letter,  complete  an  edifice  or  a  life- 
work,  consummate  a  bargain  or  a  crime,  discharge  a  duty,  effect 
a  purpose,  execute  a  command,  fulfil  a  promise,  perform  our 
daily  tasks,   realize   an   ideal,   accomplish    a    design,   achieve 


a   viniory.      Compare   act;    make;    traksact;    transactiox. 

ANTONTMSi 

letent  fail  mar  mlae  niln 

irate        miscarry         neglect         spoil 


pliant  teachable 

■abmtailTe  trao  table 

t^me  TleldlnE 


DOCILE 

SYNONYMSi 

Amenable  tDanageab] 

ooiupliant  obedient 

gentle  pliable  t^me 

One  who  is  dticiie  is  enaily  taugbt;  one  who  is  tradable  is 
easily  led;  one  who  is  pliant  Is  easily  bent  in  auy  direction; 
compliant  represents  one  Qs  inctineil  or  persuaded  to  agree- 
ment with  anotUer'a  will.  Compare  duty. 
ANTOHTHSi 


table 


aeK-wnied 


wilful     j^H 

"1 


DOCTRINE 


belief  pTi 

doK>n>  principle         tenet 

Doctrine  primnrily  sifriiifleK  (hat  which  i*  taiij;iil  ;  principle. 
■  he  fuuiliimenlnl  busLd  i>»  whii:h  the  teaching  Tcsis.  X  doctrine 
IB  reasoned  out.  and  may  be  defended  by  reasoning:  a  dogma 
rests  on  authority,  as  ot!  direct  revelation,  the  decision  of  th» 
church,  elc.  A  doi-trine  or  dogma  is  a  stateineut  of  aotiie  one 
item  of  belief;  d  creed  is  a  summary  of  doctrines  or  dogmat. 
Dogma  liaa  cDmuionly,  at  llie  present  <)ay,  an  ofTenHivc  sijniifica- 
tion,  as  of  a  belief  nrropnully  axserted.  Tenet  is  eimply  that 
whii<h  is  held,  and  is  a]>plied  to  a  single  item  of  belief;  it  la  a 
neutral  word,  neither  approving  nor  condemning:  we  ppeak 
of  Ibe  doc'Hnm  of  tmr  own  eliureb ;  of  tile  tenets  of  others.  A 
precept  rotates  not  to  belief,  but  lo  conduct.  Compare  vairsi 
LAW.  ^^m 


aTIfONYMSi 

arroKKut 

■ntboritativ. 

dlotatorUl 


DOGMATIC  ^H 

HoPtrinal  magtiterlal    poiltive  ^^^ 

I  domlneerlnE  opinionated  seU'vptBloaAtod 
Inipetiona       oveibearlnK  •yatuaatle 

.rlmn-aljy  applied  iu  a  ffood  si-iisc  l<j  tlial  wliicU 
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is  formally  enunciated  by  adequate  authority;  doctrinal  to  that 
which  is  stated  in  the  form  of  doctrine  to  be  taught  or  defended. 
Dogmatic  theology,  called  also  ^^dogmatics/'  gives  definite 
propositions,  which  it  holds  to  be  delivered  by  authority;  sys- 
temcUic  theology  considers  the  same  propositions  in  their 
logical  connection  and  order  as  parts  of  a  system;  a 
doctrinal  statement  is  less  absolute  in  its  claim  than  a  dogmatic 
treatise,  and  may  be  more  partial  than  the  term  systematic 
would  imply.  Outside  of  theology,  dogmatic  has  generally  an 
offensive  sense;  a  dogmatic  statement  ,is  one  for  which  the 
author  does  not  trouble  himself  to  give  a  reason,  either  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  his  convictions,  or  because  of  his  con- 
tempt for  those  whom  he  addresses;  thus  dogmatic  is,  in  com- 
mon use,  allied  with  arrogant  and  kindred  words. 


DOUBT,  V. 

STNONTMSs 
distnuit  mistrust  ■nrmise  suspeot 

To  doubt  is  to  lack  conviction.  Incompleteness  of  evidence 
may  compel  one  to  doubt,  or  some  perverse  bias  of  mind  may 
incline  him  to.  Distrust  may  express  simply  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence; as,  I  distrtist  my  own  judgment;  or  it  may  be  nearly 
equivalent  to  suspect;  as,  I  distrusted  that  man  from  the  start. 
Mistrust  and  suspect  imply  that  one  is  almost  assured  of 
positive  evil;  one  may  distrust  himself  or  others;  he  suspects 
others.  Mistrust  is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  used  of  persons,  but 
only  of  motives,  intentions,  etc.  Distrust  is  always  serious;  mis- 
trust is  often  used  playfully.  Compare  fluctuate;  suppose. 
Ck>mpare  synonyms  for  doubt^  n. 

AMTOimffSs 

beUsvs  depend  on  rely  on  trust 

conflde  in  depend  upon  rely  upon 


DOUBT,  n. 

STHOHTMSs 

disbelief  Imorednlitj  -       perplexity  suspense 

dietr«et  imdeoision  question  snipioion 

lieeltAnex  irresolntion        ■ornple  unbelief 

besltatira         misgiving  skeptioiim  nnoertainty 

Doubt  is  a  lack  of  conviction  that  may  refer  either  to  matter? 


of  belief  or  to  matters  of  practise.  As  regards  belief,  while 
■  doubt  is  lack  of  conviction,  disbelief  is  conviction  to  the  con- 
trary; unbelief  refers  to  a  settled  slate  of  mind,  generaiJy  ao- 
eompanied  with  opposition  of  heart.  Perplexily  is  active  and 
painful ;  doubt  may  be  quiescent.  Perplexity  presses  toward  a 
solution;  doubt  may  be  content  to  linger  unresolved.  Any  im- 
probable Etateineiit  awakens  incredulity.  In  tlieologii^a]  usage 
unbelief  and  vkepticism  have  a  condemnatory  force,  as  implying 
wilful  rejection  of  manifest  truth.  As  regards  practical  mat- 
ters, urtcertainly  applies  to  the  unknown  or  undecided;  doubt 
implies  some  negative  evidence.  Suspense  regards  the  fntnre, 
and  is  eager  and  anxious;  uncertainly  may  relate  to  any  period, 
and  be  quite  indiJTerent.  Misj/iving  is  ordinarily  in  regard  to 
the  outcome  of  something  already  done  or  decided;  hesitation, 
indecision,  and  irresolution  have  reference  to  something  that 
remains  to  be  decided  or  done,  and  are  due  oftener  to  infirmity 
of  will  than  to  lack  of  knowledge.  Distrust  and  suspicion  ap- 
ply especially  to  the  motives,  character,  etc.,  of  others,  and  are 
more  decidedly  adverse  than  doubt.  Scruple  relates  to  matters 
of  conscience  and  duty.  Compare  doubt,  v.;  perplexttt. 
ANTONTMSt 
belief 


aTNomrHSi 

kllnr*  dr*i 

•ttrMt 

One  object  draws  another  wlien  it  moves  it  luward  itself  or  in 
tilt)  direction  of  ils  own  motion  by  (lie  exertion  of  adFtinatr 
force,  whether  slight  or  powerful.  To  attract  is  to  exert  a  force 
that  tends  to  drair,  tboiitch  it  may  produce  no  actual  motion;  all 
objects  are  attracted  toward  the  earth,  though  they  may  b«  aua- 
tained  from  falling.  To  drag  is  lo  draw  against  strong  n- 
aistance ;  as,  to  drag  a  sled  over  bare  ground,  or  a  carriage  up 
a  steep  hill.  To  pull  is  to  exert  n  drawing  force,  whether 
adequate  or  inadequate;  aa,  the  fish  pulU  on  the  line;  a  dentist 
pulls  n  tooth.  To  fu^  is  to  draw,  or  try  to  draw,  s  remsting 
object  with  a  continuous  straining  motion;  as  to  tug  at  tha 
oar.    To  havd  is  to  draiw  somewhat  slowly  a  heavy  object;  «% 
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to  haul  a  seine;  to  haul  logs.  One  vessel  towa  another.  In 
the  figurative  sense,  attract  is  more  nearly  akin  to  inoUne, 
draw  to  induce.  We  are  attracted  by  one's  appearance,  drawn 
to  his  side.    Compare  allub£;  array;  influekcs. 

AHTOHYMSs 

alienate  estrange        rebuff  reject  repel  repulse 

See  synonyms  for  drive. 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

To  draw  water  from  or  out  of  the  well;  draw  the  boat 
through  the  water,  to  the  shore;  draw  air  into  the  lungs;  draw 
with  cords  of  love;  the  wagon  is  drawn  by  horses,  cUong  the 
road,  across  the  field,  over  the  stones,  through  the  woods,  to 
the  bam. 


DREAM 

STHOHYMSs 

day'dream  fantasy  reTorie  tranoa 

faaej  halluoination  romanoe  Tiaion 

A  dream  is  strictly  a  train  of  thoughts,  fantasies,  and  imagcfiB 
passing  through  the  mind  during  sleep;  a  vision  may  occur 
when  one  is  awake,  and  in  clear  exercise  of  the  senses  and 
mental  powers;  vision  is  often  applied  to  something  seen  by 
the  mind  through  supernatural  agency,  whether  in  sleep  or 
wakefulness,  conceived  as  more  real  and  authoritative  than  a 
dream;  a  trance  is  an  abnormal  state,  which  is  different  from 
normal  sleep  or  wakefulness.  A  reverie  is  a  purposeless  drift- 
ing of  the  mind  when  awake,  under  the  influence  of  mental 
images;  a  day-dream  that  which  passes  before  the  mind  in 
such  condition.  A  fancy  is  some  image  presented  to  the  mind, 
often  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  its  powers.  Hallucination  is 
the  seeming  perception  of  non-existent  objects,  as  in  insanity  or 
delirimn.  In  the  figurative  sense,  we  speak  of  dreams  of 
fortnne,  visions  of  glory,  with  little  difference  of  meaning 
except  that  the  vision  is  thought  of  as  fuller  and  more  vivid. 
We  speak  of  a  trance  of  delight  when  the  emotion  almost 
sweeps  one  away  from  the  normal  exercise  of  the  faculties. 

AHTOimffSt 

certaiBty        faet        reality        realisation       pi^bpt^noe        verity 


STNONTMSi 
apparel      clothes 
array  clothing 

attire  ooBtumc 


garment* 
hablllmemti 


Clolhing  denoles  the  entire  coverin;,'  of  the  body,  taken  as  a 
whole ;  clothes  and  garmentE  view  it  as  compoeed  of  separate 
parts.  Clothes,  clothing,  and  garments  may  be  used  of  inner 
or  outer  covering;  all  the  other  words  in  the  list  (with  possible 
rare  exceptions  in  the  case  of  raiment)  refer  to  the  out«r 
i/armentt.  Array,  raiment,  and  ve&ture  aj'e  archaic  or  poetJe; 
so,  too,  is  habit,  except  in  teclmical  use  to  denote  a  lady's  rid- 
iag-dres».  The  word  vestments  is  now  rare,  except  in  ec- 
clesiastical use.  Apparel  and  attire  lire  most  frequently  used 
of  8omenhat  oomplett!  und  elegant  otiler  clothing,  though  Shake- 
speare speaks  of  "poor  and  mean  attire."  Dress  inay  be  used, 
specifically,  for  a  woman's  gown,  and  in  tbat  sense  may  be 
either  rich  or  shabby ;  but  in  the  general  sense  it  denotes  outer 
cUithinp  which  is  meant  lo  be  elegant,  complete,  and  appropri- 
ate to  some  social  or  public  oceaaion;  as,  full  dress,  court 
dress,  evening  dress,  etc.  Dress  has  now  largely  displaced 
apparel  and  attire.  Garb  denotes  the  clothing  characteristic 
of  some  class,  profession,  or  the  like;  as,  the  garb  of  a  priest. 
Costume  is  chiefly  used  foe  that  which  befits  an  assumed  char- 
acter; as,  a  thi^alricul  costume;  we  sometioies  speak  of  a 
national  i; 


AlTTONTMSi 

disarray 


STNOITTMS: 

reilat 

impel               pn«h 

repnlie 

ride 

To  drive  is  to  move  an  object  with  some  force  or  violence  be- 
fore or  away  from  oneself;  it  is  the  direct  reverse  of  draw, 
lead,  etc.  A  man  leads  a  horse  by  the  halter,  drives  him  with 
whip  and  rein.  One  may  be  driven  to  a  thing  or  from  il; 
hence,  drive  is  a  sjnonym  equally  for  compel  or  for  rtpet  or 
repulse,    fiipulse  is  stronger  end  more  couolnsive  th«q  r*pf'; 
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one  may  be  repelled  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  person  whose 
favor  he  seeks,  but  is  not  repulsed  except  by  the  direct  refusal 
or  ignoring  of  his  suit.  A  certain  conventional  modem  usage, 
especially  in  England,  requires  us  to  say  that  we  drive  in  a 
carriage,  ride  upon  a  horse;  though  in  Scripture  we  read  of 
riding  in  a  chariot  (2  Kings  ix,  16;  Jer.  xvii,  15,  etc.) ;  good 
examples  of  the  same  usage  may  be  found  abundantly  in  the 
older  English.  Many  good  authorities  prefer  to  use  ride  in  the 
older  and  broader  sense  as  signifying  to  be  supported  and 
borne  along  by  any  means  of  conveyance,  as  in  a  railway  car. 
Compare  banish;  compel;  influence. 

AHTOmrMSs 

See  synonyms  for  draw. 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

Drive  to  market;  to  despair;  drive  into  eidle  from  one's 
presence;  out  of  the  city;  drive  hy,  with,  or  under  the  lash; 
drive  by  or  past  beautiful  estates;  along  the  beach;  beside 
the  river ;  through  the  park ;  across  the  field ;  around  the  square ; 
to  the  door;  into  the  bam;  out  of  the  sunshine. 


DRUNK,  a. 

STNOlfYMSt 

boosy  lialf'seas^oTer  sottish 

druLken  Inebriated  tbe  "worse  for  liquor 

elevated  intoxicated  tipsy 

ezbilarated  maudlin  under  the  influence  of 

fuddled  muddled  liquor 

full  overoome 

Numerous  colloquial  and  slang  expressions  might  be  added 
to  the  list  above  given.  Drunken  may  immediately  precede  the 
noun  which  it  qualifies,  while  drunk  cannot;  thus,  the  man 
was  drunk;  he  made  him  drunk;  a  drunken  man.  Drunk,  ir^ 
ebriated,  intoxicated,  etc.,  denote  actual  condition  at  some  one 
time;  drunken  may  denote  habitual  condition  or  character,  or 
whatever  is  caused  or  characterized  by  drunkenness;  as,  an 
idle,  drunken  wretch;  a  drunken  sleep,  speech,  quarrel,  brawl, 
or  riot.  Sottish  always  refers  to  established  habit  or  character. 
Intoxicated  is  the  more  scientific  and  elegant  term  to  denote 
the  condition  roughly  indicated  by  drunk  or  drunken.  Figura- 
tively, we  may  speak  of  a  persecutor  as  drunk  with  blood; 


or  of  a  person  as  intoxioateii  with  euct^esa,  Bmbidoii,  g'oi?!  or 

the  like. 

The  fact  that  "dnink,"  the  past  participle  of  tbe  verb 
"drink,"  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  adjective  drunk  causes 
confusion  in  many  uiinds;  persons  feel  it  incorrect  to  say, 
"he  had  drunk  a  glass  of  water" ;  yet  this  b  perfectly  correct, 
and  grammaticall.v  the  only  correct  form. 


The  I 


<1  dTvnk  hii  all, 


Scott  Ladit  of  Ma  Lakt. 


in.  1,  I 


"I  have  drank,"  "lie  had  drank,"  etc,  are  inadmissible;  if 
the  use  of  the  participle  drunk  causes  undesirable  suggestion 
in  any  case,  the  confusion  is  best  avoided  by  some  change  of 
expression;  as,  "he  had  been  drinking  a  glass  of  water";  "he 
had  had — or  had  (often — a  glass  of  water,"  elv. 


BTNOMTMS: 


A  copy  is  as  nearly  like  the  original  as  the  copyist  ban 
power  to  make  it;  a  duplicate  is  exactly  like  the  original:  a 
carbon  cop>i  of  n  typewritten  document  must  be  o  duplicate; 
we  may  have  an  inaccurate  eopi/.  but  never  an  inaMurate 
duplicatr.  A  facsimile  is  like  the  original  in  appearance;  s 
duplieate  is  ihe  same  as  Ihe  original  in  substance  and  eifecl;  ■ 
facsimile  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  not  a  duplieat*. 
A  fac»imile  of  a  key  might  be  quite  useless;  a  daplieatt  wM 
open  the  lock.  A  counterpart  exactly  corresponds  to  another 
nbject,  but  perhaps  without  design,  while  a  copi/  is  intendoDal. 
An  imitation  is  Blwn>-s  thought  of  as  inferior  to  the  original; 
as,  an  imiditi'nfi  of  Alilton.  A  replica  is  a  copv  of  a  work  of 
art  by  the  maker  of  the  original.  In  law,  a  ro;t,i/  of  an  instm- 
ment  has  in  itself  no  anlhorily:  Ihe  eignulures,  as  well  as  of  her 
matters,  may  be  copied;  n  duyliraU  is  reidly  nn  orijrinal,  eon- 
taining  the  same  provisions  and  signed  by  tlie  vamt  poraons, 
ao  that  it  may  have  in  all  respects  the  some  force  and  tUttt; 


A 
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a  transcript  is  an  official  copy,  authenticated  by  the  signature 
of  the  proper  officer,  and  by  the  seal  of  the  appropriate  court 
While  strictly  there  could  be  but  one  duplicate,  the  word  is 
now  extended  to  an  indefinite  number  of  exact  copies.  RS' 
production  is  chiefly  applied  to  living  organisms. 

AHTOKYMSs 

archetype  model  original  pattern  prototype 


DUTY 

SYHONTMSt 

aeoonntabillty  fnnotion       office  Hslit 

Imslaess  oblisation   responsibility  rishteoiiSBes* 

Etymologically,  duty  is  that  which  is  owed  or  due ;  obligation, 
that  to  or  by  which  one  is  bound ;  right,  that  which  is  correct, 
straight,  or  in  the  direct  line  of  truth  and  goodness;  responsi- 
bility,  that  for  which  one  must  answer.  Duty  and  responsibility 
are  thought  of  as  to  some  person  or  persons;  right  is  imper- 
sonal. One's  duty  may  be  to  others  or  to  himself;  his  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  are  to  others.  Duty  arises  from  the 
nature  of  things;  obligation  and  responsibility  may  be  created 
by  circumstances,  as  by  one's  own  promise,  or  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  trust,  etc.  We  speak  of  a  parent's  duty,  a  debtor's  obliga- 
tion; or  of  a  child's  duty  of  obedience,  and  a  parent's  re- 
sponsibility for  the  child's  welfare.  Right  is  that  which 
accords  with  the  moral  system  of  the  universe.  Righteousness 
is  right  incarnated  in  action.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  right 
may  be  used  of  what  one  may  rightly  claim,  and  so  be  the  con- 
verse of  duty.  It  is  the  creditor's  right  to  demand  payment, 
and  the  debtor's  duty  to  pay.   Compare  business. 


EAGER 
snroimist 

•mlatAted  earnest  impatient  keen 

aaxiona  enthusiastic  impetuons  lonffins 

ardent  ferrent  importunate  Tebement 

bvminc  Klowlns  intense  yeaminc 

desirona  not  intent  sealons 

One  is  eager  who  impatiently  desires  to  accomplish  some  end; 
one  is  earnest  with  a  desire  that  is  less  impatient,  but  more 
deep,  resolute,  and  constant;  one  is  anxious  with  a  desire  that 


foresees  rather  tbe  pain  of  disappointment  thaa  the  delight 
of  Bttainment.  One  is  eager  for  tbe  gratification  of  any  ap- 
petite or  passion;  he  is  earnest  in  conv-iction,  purpose,  or 
character.  Eager  usually  refers  lo  some  specific  and  immediate 
satisfaction,  earnest  to  sometbisg  permanent  and  enduring; 
the  patriotic  soldier  is  earnest  in  his  devotion  to  his  coustat; 
eager  for  a  decisive  battle. 
ANTONTHB: 


<B]rii  diHpassionale 

careless         (rigid 
coJd  litedlesH 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Eager  far  (more  rarely 
pursuit. 


JESS,. 

puiiKisetesH 


stolid 


ifler)   favor,  honor,  etc.; 


-— eMed 

ful 

1 


EASE 

STNONTMSi 
easineiB        expertnea*        faoUltj         kuoek 

Ease  in  Ihe  sense  bere  cousidered  denotes  freedom  from  don- 
scious  or  apjiarent  elTort,  tax,  or  strain.  Ease  may  be  either  of 
eondition  or  of  action ;  facility  is  always  of  action ;  readintts  is 
of  action  or  of  expected  action.  One  lives  at  ea»r-,  who  bas  do 
pressing  cares;  one  stands  at  ease,  moves  or  speaks  with  ea»f, 
wbeii  wholly  without  constraint.  Facility  is  always  active; 
readiness  may  be  active  or  passive;  the  speaker  has  faciUty  of 
esprcEsion,  readiness  of  wit :  any  ajipliauce  is  iii  readinsM  tat 
OM.  Eoie  of  action  may  inipjy  merely  the  po!>«cssion  of  ample 
power;  faeiUly  always  implies  practise  and  skill;  any  one  ran 
press  down  the  kej-s  of  a  lypewriler  with  ease;  only  the  skilM 
operator  works  the  ranchine  with  facilUu.  Rraiiiness  in  the 
active  sense  includcK  much  of  the  meaninfr  of  ease  with  the 
added  idea  of  promptness  or  alertness.  Eaginesa  appliea  to 
the  Ibing  done,  rather  than  to  the  doer.  Expertness  applies 
lo  the  more  mechanical  processes  of  body  and  mind;  we  speak 
of  the  readiness  of  an  orator,  but  of  tbe  expertneas  of  a  gym- 
nast. Compare  coMroiiT*Bu: ;  pextebitv;  powkr. 
AXTONTMSi 

■Uinoyanca  ilKTIciilIv  trrllallon  unoAalnoaa 
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«dae»tloB 


EDUCATION 

STKONTlffSt 

breeding  disoipline  leaminc  study 

enltlTAtloa  infomiation  nurture  teaoninc 

eultiftre  Instructiou  reading  training 

derelopa&ent  knowledge  sohooling  tuition 

Education  (from  L.  educere,  to  lead  or  draw  out)  is  the  system- 
atic development  and  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  other  natural 
powers.  "Education  is  the  harmonious  development  of  all  our 
faculties.  It  begins  in  the  nursery,  and  goes  on  at  school,  but 
does  not  end  there.  It  continues  through  life,  whether  we  will 
or  not.  .  .  .  'Every  person,'  says  Gibbon,  'has  two  educa- 
tions, one  which  he  receives  from  others,  and  one  more  im- 
portant, which  he  gives  himself.'"  John  Lubbock  The  Use 
of  Life  ch.  vii,  p.  111.  [Macm.  1894.]  Instruction,  the  im- 
partation  of  knowledge  by  others  (from  L.  instruercy  to  build 
in  or  into)  is  but  a  part  of  education,  often  the  smallest  part. 
Teaching  is  the  more  familiar  and  less  formal  word  for  instruc- 
tion. Training  refers  not  merely  to  the  impartation  of 
knowledge,  but  to  the  exercising  of  one  in  actions  with  the  de- 
sign to  form  habits.  Discipline  is  systematic  and  rigorous 
training f  with  the  idea  of  subjection  to  authority  and  per- 
haps of  punishment.  Tuition  is  the  technical  term  for  teach- 
ing as  the  business  of  an  instructor  or  as  in  the  routine  of  a 
school;  tuition  is  narrower  than  teaching,  not,  like  the  latter 
word,  including  training.  Study  is  emphatically  what  one  does 
for  himself.  We  speak  of  the  teaching,  training,  or  discipline, 
but  not  of  the  education  or  tuition  of  a  dog  or  a  horse. 
Breeding  and  nurture  include  teaching  and  training,  especially 
as  directed  by  and  dependent  upon  home  life  and  personal  as- 
sociation; breeding  having  reference  largely  to  manners  with 
such  qualities  as  are  deemed  distinctively  characteristic  of 
high  birth;  nurture  (literally  nourishing)  having  more  direct 
reference  to  moral  qualities,  not  overlooking  the  physical  and 
xnentaL  Knowledge  and  learning  tell  nothing  of  mental  de- 
yelopment  apart  from  the  capacity  to  acquire  and  remember, 
and  nothing  whatever  of  that  moral  development  which  is 
included  in  education  in  its  fullest  and  noblest  sense;  learning, 
too,  may  be  acquired  by  one's  unaided  industry,  but  any  full 
education  must  be  the  result  in  great  part  of  instruction,  train- 
ing, and  personal  association.     Study .  is  emphatically  what 


.  for  biinself,  and  in  which  instruction  and  tuition 
a  only  potot  the  way,  eacoursge  the  student  to  advance,  and 
remove  obstacles;  vigorous,  preserving  tludi/  a  one  of  the 
beat  elements  of  framing).  Study  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  thing  studied,  a  subject  to  be  mastered  by  gtudj/,  a  aCudJooa 
pursuit.  Compare  enowijEDge;  befinemenx;  wisdom. 
ANTOlfTUS: 
Isno  ranee  UUterao)' 

Compare  synonyms  for  Icnoiulnt. 


EFFRONTERY 

BTNONYMSi 
ABinrKiice  botdneii  bardihooil  In 

kadJtoit]'  braas  Impudence         sbameleaaBMS 

Audacity,  in  the  sense  here  eoiisMered,  is  a  reckless  defiance 
of  law,  decency,  public  opinion,  or  pei-sonal  rights,  claims,  or 
views,  approaohiiig  the  meaning  of  impudence  or  shamelesaneas, 
but  always  earrying  the  thought  of  the  personal  risk  that  one 
disregards  in  such  defiance;  the  merely  impudent  or  shamelest 
person  may  take  no  thought  of  ponseqoences ;  the  audacious 
person  recogniies  and  reeklessly  braves  them.  Hardihood  de- 
See  and  disregards  the  rational  judgment  of  men.  Effrontery 
(from  L.  tffrona,  barefaced,  shameless)  adds  to  audaciti/  and 
hardihood  the  special  element  of  defiance  of  eonsideratimis  of 
property,  duty,  and  reKi)ect  for  others,  yet  not  to  the  extent 
implied  in  impudence  or  Bhamelessnesg.  Impudence  disregarde 
what  is  due  to  superiors:  shamdcssnegs  defies  decency.  Bold- 
nemi  is  forward-stepping  courage,  spoken  of  with  rcferenra 
to  the  presence  and  observation  of  others;  botdtieM,  in  the  good 
sense,  is  courage  viewed  from  the  outside;  but  the  word  is 
frequently  used  in  an  unfavorable  sense  to  itidicste  a  lack  of 
proper  sensitiveness  and  modesty.  Compare  assurance;  bravi, 
ANTONTHSi 


I 


mode  It/ 


■hyiMaa 


EGOTISM 

BTMOKYH8. 

oonoolt      s«1f  ■■■ertloa     ■elfconfldeaee  a«lf  eat^aai 

•Snlsm       aalf  oonoolt         iclf  oanaclonanesa      vnnltj 

Rffoixm  in  iriving  (he  "I"  utiiiiu-  suprctimcy  in  thoiisrlit; 


emblem 

tism  is  giving  the  ''I''  undue  prominence  in  speech.  Egotism  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  egoism,  or  supreme  regard  for 
oneself.  Self-asesriion  is  the  claim  by  word,  act,  or  manner  of 
what  one  believes  to  be  his  due;  self  conceit  is  an  overestimate 
of  one's  own  powers  or  deserts.  Conceit  is  a  briefer  ex- 
pression for  self-conceit,  with  always  an  offensive  implication; 
self-conceit  is  ridiculous  or  pitiable;  conceit  arouses  resent- 
ment. There  is  a  worthy  self-confidence  which  springs  from 
consciousness  of  rectitude  and  of  power  equal  to  demands. 
Self -assertion  at  times  becomes  a  duty;  but  self-conceit  is 
always  a  weakness.  Self -consciousness  is  the  keeping  of  one's 
thoughts  upon  oneself,  with  the  constant  anxious  question  of 
what  others  will  think.  Vanity  is  an  overweening  admiration 
of  self,  craving  equal  admiration  from  others;  self-conscious- 
ness  is  commonly  painful  to  its  possessor,  vanity  always  a 
source  of  satisfaction,  except  as  it  fails  to  receive  its  supposed 
due.  Self-esteem  is  more  solid  and  better  founded  than  self- 
conceit;  but  is  ordinarily  a  weakness,  and  never  has  the  worthy 
sense  of  self-confidence.    Compare  assurance;   pridb. 

AHTOimCSs 

bashfulness     humility  self:  forgetful  ness     unobtrusiveness 

deference         modesty  shyness  unostentatiousness 

diffidence        self^distrust 

EMBLEM 

SYNOKYMSt 
Attribute    fls^re     image     symbol    token      sign      type 

Emblem  is  the  English  form  of  emblema,  a  Latin  word  of 
Greek  origin,  signifying  a  figure  beaten  out  on  a  metallic  ves- 
sel by  blows  from  within;  also,  a  figure  inlaid  in  wood,  stone, 
or  other  material  as  a  copy  of  some  natural  object.  The 
Greek  word  symbolon  denoted  a  victor's  wreath,  a  check,  or 
any  object  that  might  be  compared  with,  or  found  to  cor- 
respond with  another,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  anything 
in  the  objects  compared  to  suggest  the  comparison.  Thus  an 
emblem  resembles,  a  symbol  represents.  An  emblem  has  some 
natural  fitness  to  suggest  that  for  which  it  stands;  a  symbol 
has  been  chosen  or  agreed  upon  to  suggest  something  else, 
with  or  without  natural  fitness;  a  sign  does  actually  suggest 
the  thing  with  or  without  reason,  and  with  or  without  in- 
tention or  choice.    A  symbol  may  be  also  an  emblem;  thus  the 


eiements  of  brtad  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are  both  ap- 
propriate emblems  and  his  uwn  chosen  symbols  at  suffering 
and  death.  A  statement  of  doctrine  is  often  coiled  a  symbol 
of  faith;  hnl  it  is  Dot  an  emblem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  saine 
thing  may  be  both  a  sign  aud  a  symbol;  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 
is  a  ^^n  which  indicates  a  sound;  but  letters  are  often  used  as 
mathematical,  chemical,  or  astronomical  symbols.  A  token  is 
something  given  or  dooe  as  a  pledge  or  expression  of  feeling 
or  intent ;  while  the  sign  may  be  unintentional,  the  token  is 
voluntary;  kind  looks  may  be  signs  of  regard;  a  gift  is  a  token; 
a  ring,  which  is  a  natural  emblem  of  eternity,  and  also  its 
accepted  symbol,  is  frequently  given  as  a  taken  of  friendship 
or  love.  A  figure  in  the  sense  here  considered  is  something 
that  represents  an  idea  to  the  mind  somewhat  as  a  form  is  rep- 
resented to  the  eye,  as  in  drawing,  painting,  or  sculpture;  as 
representing  a  future  reality,  a  figure  may  be  practically  th« 
some  as  a  type.  An  image  is  a  visible  representation,  especially 
in  sculpture,  having  or  supposed  to  have  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  which  it  represents.  A  type  is  in  religion  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  greater  reality  to  come ;  we  speak  of  one  object 
as  the  type  of  the  class  whose  characteristics  it  exhibits,  as  in 
the  case  of  animal  or  vegetable  types.  An  altributi  in  art  is 
some  accessory  used  to  characterize  a  figure  or  scene;  the  at- 
tribute  is  often  an  emblem  or  symbol;  thus  the  eagle  is  tJie 
attribute  of  St.  John  ss  an  emblem  of  lofty  spiritual  vision. 
Compare  siGK. 

EMIGRATE 

SYNONTHSi 
tmmlsrate  migrate 

To  migratr  is  to  chnnfje  one's  dwelling- place,  usually  x 
iJie  idea  of  repeated  change,  or  of  |>ari»dicnl  return ;  it  applies 
to  wandering  tribes  of  men.  and  lo  many  birds  and  animals. 
Emigrate  and  immigrate  carry  the  idea  of  a  permanent  change 
of  residence  to  some  other  ctmnlry  or  some  distant  region;  the 
two  words  ore  used  distinctively  of  human  beings,  and  apply  to 
the  aame  person  and  the  same  net,  according  to  llw  side  from 
which  the  uclion  is  viewed. 
PREPOSITIONS  I 

A  person  emierntes  frnm  the  land  he  lenvea,  and  immigi 
lo  the  land  where  he  taken  up  bin  nhodn. 


213  emiKTAte 

end 

EMPLOY 

STHONTMSx 
call     encase     engross     hire     Biake  noe  of     nse     nse  np 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  to  employ  is  to  devote 
to  one's  purpose,  to  use  is  to  render  subservient  to  one's  pur- 
pose; what  is  fised  is  viewed  as  more  absolutely  an  instrument 
than  what  is  employed;  a  merchant  employs  a  clerk;  he  uses 
pen  and  paper;  as  a  rule,  use  is  not  said  of  persons,  except 
in  a  degrading  sense ;  as,  the  conspirators  used  him  as  a  go-be- 
tween. Hence  the  expression  common  in  some  religious  circles 
'^hat  Qod  would  use  me"  is  not  to  be  commended;  it  has  also 
the  fault  of  representing  the  human  worker  as  absolutely  a 
passive  and  helpless  instrument;  the  phrase  is  altogether  un- 
seriptural;  the  Scripture  says,  ''We  are  laborers  together  with 
(eo-workers  with)  Gtod."  That  which  is  used  is  often  con- 
sumed in  the  using,  or  in  familiar  phrase  used  up;  as,  we  used 
twenty  tons  of  coal  last  winter ;  in  such  cases  we  could  not  sub- 
stitute employ.  A  person  may  be  employed  in  his  own  work 
or  in  that  of  another;  in  the  latter  case  the  service  is  always 
understood  to  be  for  pay.  In  this  connection  employ  is  a  word 
of  more  dignity  than  hire;  a  general  is  employed  in  his  coun- 
try's service ;  a  mercenary  adventurer  is  hired  to  fight  a  tyrant's 
battles.  It  is  unsuitable,  according  to  present  usage,  to  speak 
of  hiring  a  pastor;  the  Scripture,  indeed,  says  of  the  preacher, 
"The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire";  but  this  sense  is  archaic, 
and  hire  now  implies  that  the  one  hired  works  directly  and 
primarily  for  the  pay,  as  expressed  in  the  noun  "hireling"; 
a  pastor  is  properly  said  to  be  called,  or  when  the  business  side 
of  the  transaction  is  referred  to,  engaged,  or  possibly  em- 
ployed, at  a  certain  salary. 

PBEFOSmONS  X 

Employ  in,  on,  upon,  or  about  a  work,  business,  etc.,  for  a 
purpose;  at  a  stipulated  salary. 

END,  i;. 

lireak  oiP     elose  oonolude    expire     quit     tenainate 

eease  eooiplete    desist  flmsh      stop    wind  np 

That  ends,  or  is  ended,  of  which  there  is  no  more,  whether  or 
not  more  was  intended  or  need^4;  that  is  closed,  completed. 


concluded,  or  finished  wliicb  Las  eome  to  en  expected  or  ap- 
propriate end.  A  ipeecb  may  be  ended  almust.  as  suon  aa  be- 
gan,  beoeuae  of  tbe  speaker's  illDesa,  or  of  tumult  in  the  audi- 
ence; in  «uch  ft  caee,  the  speech  is  neitiier  doted,  completed, 
nor  finished,  nor,  iii  the  sfrict  sense,  concluded.  An  argument 
may  be  dosed  wilh  nothing  proved)  when  an  argument  is 
concluded  all  that  is  deemed  iiecessary  to  prove  the  point  has 
been  stated.  To  finish  is  to  do  the  last  thing  there  is  to  do;  as, 
"I  have  finished  my  course,"  2  Tim.  iv,  7.  Finish  liaa  come 
to  mean,  not  merely  to  complete  in  the  essentials,  but  to  per- 
fect in  all  tlie  minute  details,  as  in  the  espi'ession  "to  add  the 
fiitighing  touches."  The  enumeration  Is  completed;  (he  poeiu, 
the  picture,  the  statue  is  finished.  To  terminate  may  be  either 
to  bring  to  an  arbitrary  or  to  an  appropriate  end;  as,  be 
terminated  his  remnrks  abruptly;  the  spire  terminates  in  a 
cross.  A  thing  stopn  that  comes  to  rest  from  moliori:  or  the 
motion  slops  or  ceases  when  the  ubjeet  cornea  to  re^t;  ttop 
frequently  sigiiilies  to  hrin^  ur  come  to  a  suddim  and  decided 
ressation  of  motion,  process,  or  action  ni  any  kind.  Compare 
no;  TOAN'SJCT. 
AirTOimtS: 


1 


SYNONYMS: 

■ 

■coompUmhment 

effect 

Umlt           ^ 

explratloB 

ontcom.      ■ 

bound 

period 

botmdiiry 

e»trpmlty 

point 

cei»tlon 

finale 

pnrpoie 

cloae 

finU 

reaolt 

ooninletion 

flnUh 

termliiMtlos 

fnlAlmcBt 

tarmlsna 

couacqaeno* 

Kf.'., 

tip 

ooniniuinKttOD 

atmoat 

dealKii 

iianr 

nttermMt 

The  end  it  the  tifrmi 

nal  pari  nl   u  niui 

lerial  object  tliat  has 

length;  the  eTtremily  i 

s  distinctively  the 

terminal  point,  and 

may  thus  be  but  part  of  the  end  in  [he  general  sense  of  that 
word;  the  extremity  is  viewed  as  ihnt  nhich  ts  most  remote 
from  Bomo  center,  or  some  mean  or  standard  position;  the 
Boathem  end  at  South  America  idclmlea  all  Patagonia, 
thp   wiuthpni    fjlr^mity    or    point    is.    Cnpe    Horn.      Tip    has 
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nearly  the  same  meaning  (iz  extremity,  but  is  said  of  small 
or  slight  and  tapering  objects;  as,  Uie  tip  of  the  finger; 
point  in  such  connections  is  said  of  that  which  is  drawn 
out  to  exceeding  fijieness  or  sharpness,  as  the  point  of  a 
needle,  a  fork,  or  a  sword;  extremity  is  said  of  something  con- 
siderable; we  io  not  speak  of  the  extremity  of  a  needle. 
Terminus  is  chiefly  used  to  designate  the  end  of  a  line  of 
travel  or  transportation:  specifically,  the  furthermost  station 
in  any  direction  on  a  railway,  or  by  extension  the  town  or 
village  where  it  is  situated.  Termination  is  the  Latin  and 
more  formal  word  for  the  Saxon  end,  but  is  chiefly  used  of 
time,  words,  undertakings,  or  abstractions  of  any  kind.  Ex- 
piration signifies  the  coming  to  an  end  in  the  natural  course  of 
things ;  as,  the  expiration  of  a  year,  or  of  a  lease ;  it  is  used  of 
things  of  some  consequence;  we  do  not  ordinarily  speak  of  the 
expiration  of  an  hour  or  of  a  day.  Limit  implies  some  check 
to  or  restraint  upon  further  advance,  right,  or  privilege;  as, 
the  limits  of  an  estate  (compare  boundary).  A  goal  is  an 
end  sought  or  striven  for,  as  in  a  race.  For  the  figurative 
senses  of  end  and  its  associated  words,  compare  the  synonyms 
for  the  verb  end;  also  for  aim;  consequence;  design. 

AKTOimCSx 

See  synonyms  for  beginning. 


ENDEAVOR,  i;. 

STHONTMSx 
Attempt  essay  striTe  try  undertake 

To  attempt  is  to  take  action  somewhat  experimentally  with 
the  hope  and  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  certain  result;  to 
endeavor  is  to  attempt  strenuously  and  with  firm  and  enduring 
purpose.  To  attempt  expresses  a  single  act;  to  endeavor,  a 
continuous  exertion;  we  say  I  will  endeavor  (not  I  will 
attempt)  while  I  live.  To  attempt  is  with  the  view  of  ac- 
complishing; to  essay,  with  a  view  of  testing  our  own  powers. 
To  undertake  is  to  accept  or  take  upon  oneself  as  an  obligation, 
as  some  business,  labor,  or  trust ;  the  word  often  implies  complete 
assurance pf  success;  as,  I  will  undertake  to  produce  the  witness. 
To  «triv«  suggests  little  of  the  result,  much  of  toil,  strain, 
and  oontesti  in  seeking  it ;  I  will  strive  to  fulfil  your  wishes,  t.  e., 


I  will  epai'e  no  labor  and  exertion  to  do  it.  Try  is  the  I 
comprehensive  of  these  words.  The  original  idea  of  tea 
or  experimenting  is  not  thought  of  when  a  man  saya  "I  i 
iry."  To  attempt  suggests  giving  up,  if  tlie  thing  is  not  ae- 
complished  at  a  stroke;  to  (rv  implies  using  other  means  and 
studying  out  other  ways  if  not  at  first  successfnl.  Endeavat^^ 
*Uoremildaijd_fenjial;  the  pilot  in  the  burning  pilot-house 
does  iioi  say  "I  wilt  endeavor"  or  '"I  will  attempt  to  hold  the 
ship  to  her  course,"  but  "I'll  try,  sir!" 
AlfTONTMS: 
fltittndon  plve  up  omil  throw  away 

lilmniHS  let  go  nveriook  throw  over 

drop  neglect  pass   by  throw   up 


M 


ENDEAVOR.  ». 

SYNONTMS: 

Attempt  effort  eaaay  exertion  itmggle 
Effort  denotes  the  voluntary  putting  forth  of  power  to  attain 
or  accomplish  some  specific  thing',  it  reaches  toward  a  definite 
end ;  exertion  is  a  putting  forth  of  power  without  special  refer- 
ence to  an  object.  Every  effort  is  an  exertion,  but  not  every 
rrerlion  is  an  effort.  Attempt  is  more  experimental  than  effort, 
endeavor  less  strenuous  but  tnore  continuous.  An  effnrt  is  n 
single  act,  an  endearor  a  continued  series  of  acta;  an  endeavor 
is  sustained  and  enduring,  nnd  may  be  lifelong-,  we  do  not  hnvci 
a  society  of  Christian  Attempt,  or  of  Christian  Effort,  hut  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  A  atmggte  is  a  violent  effort  or  strenuotu 
exertion.  An  esiay  is  an  attempt,  effort,  or  endeavor 
a  teet  of  the  powers  of  the  one  who  makee  it.    Compara 

DBAVOB,  V. 


uparaa^^l 


ENDURE 

BYNONYHSi 

abide  1>e*r  tip  under  pnt  np  w 

Kllord  bear  with  enbmlt  t< 

Allow  far  oak  Buffer 

bear  permit  anpport 

Hear  is  Ihe  most  general  of  these  words:  it  ta  metaplmricnlly 
to  hold  up  or  keep  up  a  burden  of  cure,  pain,  grief,  nnnoyanec. 
or  the  like,  without  sinkini;,  lamenting,  or  repining.  Allow 
nnd  ptrmit  involve  large  ennrceeion  of  the  n-ill;  jml  up  with 
and  tolerate  imply  decided  avemiun  and  reluctant  withholding 
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enemy 

of  opposition  or  interference;  whispering  is  allowed  by  the 
school-teacher  who  does  not  forbid  nor  censure  it;  one  puts  up 
with  the  presence  of  a  disagreeable  visitor;  a  state  tolerates  a 
religion  which  it  would  be  glad  to  suppress.  To  endure  is  to 
bear  with  strain  and  resistance,  but  with  conscious  power; 
endure  conveys  a  fuller  suggestion  of  contest  and  conquest  than 
hear.  One  may  choose  to  endure  the  pain  of  a  surgical  opera- 
tion rather  than  take  anesthetics ;  he  permits  the  thing  to  come 
which  he  must  brace  himself  to  endure  when  it  comes.  To 
afford  is  to  be  equal  to  a  pecuniary  demand,  t.  e,,  to  be  able  to 
hear  it.  To  brook  is  quietly  to  put  up  with  provocation  or 
insult.  Abide  combines  the  senses  of  await  and  endure;  as,  I 
will  abide  the  result.   Compare  abide;  eternal;  permanent; 

SUPPORT. 


AKTOlfYMSt 

break               despair   fail      fall        give  out 
break  down    droop      f^int    falter    ^ve  up 

sink 
succumb 

surrender 
yield 

ENEMY 

STNONTlffSt 
adTersarj    antasoiiist    eompetitor    foe    opponent  riTal 

An  enemy  in  private  life  is  one  who  is  moved  by  hostile 
feeling  with  active  disposition  to  injure;  but  in  military 
language  all  who  fight  on  the  opposite  side  are  called  enemies 
or  collectively  "the  enemy"  where  no  personal  animosity  may 
be  implied;  foe,  which  is  rather  a  poetical  and  literary  word, 
implies  intensely  hostile  spirit  and  purpose.  An  antagonist  is 
one  who  opposes  and  is  opposed  actively  and  with  intensity 
of  effort;  an  opponent,  one  in  whom  the  attitude  of  resistance 
is  the  more  prominent;  a  competitor,  one  who  seeks  the  same 
object  for  which  another  is  striving;  antagonists  in  wrestling, 
competitors  in  business,  opponents  in  debate  may  contend  with 
no  personal  ill  will;  rivals  in  love,  ambition,  etc.,  rarely  avoid 
inimical  feeling.  Adversary  was  formerly  much  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  antagonist  or  opponent,  but  is  now  less  com- 
mon, and  largely  restricted  to  the  hostile  sense;  an  adversary 
is  ordinarily  one  who  not  only  opposes  another  in  fact,  but  does 
so  with  hostile  spirit,  or  perhaps  out  of  pure  malignity;  as, 
the  great  Adversary,    Compare  synonyms  for  ambition. 

AKTONTMSs 

abettor     accomplice     accessory     ally     friend     helper     supporter 


iTHDMTHSi 

aorimony  bitterness  til  will  in«Ucalt7 

anlmositr  IiBtred  malcTolenoe  raiioo~ 

RDtaiioiilaiii  koatllltj  lUBUac  spltB 

Knmitii  is  tlie  statfi  of  betiij,'  an  entmy  or  the  feeling 
aiiil  disposition  characterizing  an  enemy  (compare  eneut). 
AntTROtity  denotes  a  feeling  more  active  and  vehement,  but 
often  less  enduring  and  determined,  than  enmity.  Enmity 
distinctly  recognizes  its  object  as  an  enemy,  to  be  met  or  dealt 
with  accrordingly.  IJostilitif  is  enmilj/  in  action;  the  term 
hoslililiea  between  nations  denotes  actual  armed  ooltisiou.  Bit- 
lernesa  is  a  resentfal  feeling  arising  from  a  belief  that  one 
has  been  wronged;  acrimony  is  a  kindred  feeling,  but  deeper 
and  more  persistent,  nnd  may  arise  from  the  crossing  of  one's 
wishes  or  plans  by  another,  where  no  injustice  or  wrong  b  felt. 
Jnlagoniam,  Bs  between  two  competing  Huthors  or  merchants, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  enmity,  bnl  ordinarily  suggeets  a 
shade,  at  least,  of  hostile  feeling.  Malicd  is  a  disposilion  or 
intent  to  injure  others,  for  the  grnliflcation  of  some  evil  pu- 
sion;  maliffnily  is  intense  and  violent  etmily,  holrtfitj 
inalii'f.     t'ouipare  BynonjTns  for  acRIUOKt;  aNOKB;  ttiSF 

AHTomrust 

agreBmem         ami 


ENTERTAIN 

BTVoirraai 

Km  me        ebeer         disport     enliven     Interest     plensa 
bcBiillc      dellftbt      divert        grstify      aoonpy        r«erent« 

To  i-Hirriuiti,  in  the  stuse  liere  i-onsiiiereil,  is  to  engage  and 
[ileusantly  occupy  the  attenlion;  to  omuse  is  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention in  an  eipecinlly  bright  and  cheerful  way,  often  with 
that  which  eicitee  merriment  or  laughter;  as,  he  entertained 
OS  with  nn  amusing  story.  To  divert  is  to  turn  from  serious 
thoughts  or  laborious  pitrsuils  to  Bomctliing  that  lightly  and 
agreeably  nccnpte*  Ihe  mind :  one  may  l>e  entertained  u 
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^_^ eatertainment 

who  has  nothing  serious  or  laborious  from  which  to  be  diverted. 
To  recreate,  literally  to  re-oreate^  is  to  engage  mind  or  body 
in  some  pleasing  activity  that  restoares  strength  and  energy 
for  serious  work.  To  hegtdle  is,  as  it  were,  to  cheat  into 
cheer  and  comfort  by  something  that  insensibly  draws  thought 
or  feeling  away  from  pain  or  disquiet.  We  beguile  a  weary 
hour,  cheer  the  despondent,  divert  the  preoccupied,  enliven 
a  dull  evening  or  company,  gratify  our  friends'  wishes,  en- 
tertain, interest,  please  a  listening  audience,  occupy  idle  time, 
disport  ourselves  when  merry,  recreate  when  worn  with  toil; 
we  amuse  ourselves  or  others  with  whatever  pleasantly  passes 
the  time  without  special  exertion,  each  according  to  his  taste. 

AiiToinrMSt 

annoy     bore      busy     disquiet     distract      disturb      tire      weary 


ENTERTAINMENT 

BTNONTMSx 

amusement        dlTersion  fvn  pleasure 

eheer  enjoyment  merriment         reoreation 

delisM  frolic  pastime  sport 

Entertainment  and  recreation  imply  thought  and  mental  oc- 
cupation, though  in  an  agreeable,  refreshing  way;  they  are 
therefore  words  of  a  high  order.  Entertainment,  apart  from  its 
special  senses  of  a  public  performance  or  a  social  party,  and 
predominantly  even  there,  is  used  of  somewhat  mirthful  men- 
tal delight;  recreation  may,  and  usually  does,  combine  the  men- 
tal with  the  physical.  Amusement  and  pastime  are  nearly 
equivalent,  the  latter  probably  the  lighter  word;  many  slight 
things  may  be  pastimes  which  we  should  hardly  dignify  by 
the  name  of  amusements.  Sports  are  almost  wholly  on  the 
physical  plane,  though  involving  a  certain  grade  of  mental  ac- 
tion ;  fox-hunting,  horse-racing,  and  baseball  are  sports.  Certain 
sports  may  afford  entertainment  or  recreation  to  certain  per- 
sons, according  to  their  individual  tastes;  but  entertain- 
ment  and  recreation  are  capable  of  a  meaning  so  high  as 
never  to  be  approached  by  any  meaning  of  sport.  Cheer  may 
be  very  quiet,  as  the  cheer  of  a  bright  fire  to  an  aged  traveler ; 
merriment  is  with  liveliness  and  laughter;  fun  and  frolic 
are  apt  to  be  boisterous.  Amusement  is  a  form  of  enjoyment, 
but  enjoyment  may  be  too  keen  to  be  called  amusement. 
Compare  entertain;  feast. 


ENTHUSIASM  ^M 

STKONTHS:  ^^ 

■rdttr  excitement  treiuy  traiupo^^^^ 

deTotlon  estrHTagKiioe  Inaplration  vekemencti 

raKerueaa  fanatic  iam  luteniity  WKnuth 

earmeitneia  fervenoy  pasBlon  leal 

eoitaoj  fervvr  raptor e 

The  old  meaning  of  enthvaiaam  implies  a  pseudo  ins})tra(iofi, 
an  almost  frantic  extravagance  in  behalf  of  something  sup- 
posed to  be  an  espression  of  the  divine  will.  This  sense  re- 
mains as  ihe  controlling  one  in  the  kindred  noun  tnthutiaat. 
Knlhusiasm  has  now  fhiefly  the  meaning  of  an  eamesl  and  eom- 
niendnbte  devotion,  an  intense  and  eager  interest,  Against 
the  hindrances  of  the  worUI.  nutliing  great  and  good  can  be 
cnrried  without  a  rertain  fervor,  ititensili/,  and  vekemene«; 
these  joined  with  faith,  courage,  and  hopefulness  make  m- 
thusiaem.  Zeal  is  burning  earnestness,  always  tending  to  vig- 
orous action  with  all  the  dtvotioti  or  entkusioKm,  Ibough  oftvn 
without  its  hopefulness.  Compare  eagkr. 
AinONTMSi 


ENTRANCE 
SYNomrBSSi 

«cce»  approach  gate  tu  trod  action 

ncDCBiloa  door  gute-w^y  openlnK 

adit  doorvar  uiKreaa  peuetratioB 

admUaloD  «ntre«  imet  portal 

admlttaitc«  eatry 

Fntranrr,  tlie  arl  of  enlmng,  refers  merely  to  the  fact  of 
passing  from  wilhtiut  to  within  some  enclosure;  admission  and 
admitlaH(e  refer  Ut  enlerini;  hy  or  with  some  ontr's  conaent,  or 
at  least  to  opportunity  afforded  by  some  one's  act  or  ncglert. 
We  may  effect  or  force  nn  entrance,  but  not  orJmittiiMc*  or 
admiision;  those  we  gain,  procure,  nbtnin,  secure,  win.  Admit' 
tanee  refen  tu  place,  admission  refers  also  to  position,  priv- 
ilege, favor,  friendphip,  olc  An  intruder  may  gain  admiHanee 
to  tlie  hall  of  a  society  who  would  not  be  allowed  admittiom 
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to  its  membership.  Approach  is  a  movement  toward  another; 
access  is  coming  all  the  way  to  his  presence,  recognition^  and 
consideration.  An  unworthy  favorite  may  prevent  even  those 
who  gain  admittance  to  a  king's  audience  from  obtaining  any 
real  access  to  the  king.  Accession,  in  this  connection,  signifies 
the  coming  into  possession,  as  of  dignity,  office,  or  authority, 
the  entrance  into  a  position  to  which  one  has  a  rightful  or  rec- 
ognized olaim;  as,  the  accession  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  the  king;  the  beginning  of  a  king's  reign  is  regu- 
larly spoken  of  as  his  accession.  Entrance  is  also  used  fig- 
uratively for  setting  out  upon  some  career,  or  becoming  a 
member  of  some  organization;  as,  we  speak  of  one's  entrance 
upon  college  life,  or  of  entrance  into  the  ministry. 

ANTONYMS  s 

departure        ejection  exit  refusal  withdrawal 

egress  exclusion       expulsion       rejection 

PBEPOSmONSt 

Entrance  into  a  place;  on  or  upon  a  work  or  course  of 
action;  into  or  upon  office;  into  battle;  by  or  through  the  door; 
within  the  gates;  into  or  among  the  company. 


ENVIOUS 

jeAlons  snspioions 

One  v^  envious  who  cherishes  selfish  ill  will  toward  another 
oecause  of  his  superior  success,  endowments,  possessions,  or  the 
like.  A  perscm  is  envious  of  that  which  is  another's  and  to 
which  he  himself  has  no  right  or  claim;  he  is  jealous  of  in- 
trusion upon  that  which  is  his  own,  or  to  which  he  maintains 
a  right  or  elaim.  An  envious  spirit  is  always  bad;  a  jealous 
spirit  may  be  good  or  bad,  according  to  its  object  and  tendency. 
A  free  people  must  be  jealous  of  their  liberties  if  they  would 
retain  tiiem.  One  is  suspicious  of  another  from  unfavorable 
indieatum  or  from  a  knowledge  of  wrong  in  his  previous  con- 
duct, or  even  without  reason.    Compare  doubt. 

ANTONTMSs 

contented     friendly     kindly       satisfied     trustful      wellsdisposed 


Envious  of  (formerly  at  or  against)  a  person;  envious  of  his 


STHomrHSi 

doabtfnl 


EQUIVOCAL 


enlipnBtloal  Indiatlnot  qnestlmsftL. 

Indefinite  ob«onre  inaplelona 

ouDioni  indeterminatr  perplexine  uncertain 

enlgmatlo 

Equiv'icaHtioia  h.aquiM,  equal,  ai;il  vox,  voice,  word)3enotes 
that  which  may  equally  well  be  understooii  i»  either  of  tvo  or 
more  ways.  Ambiguous  (from  L.  ambi,  around,  and  ago,  drive, 
lead)  signifies  lacking  in  dislinctneas  of  certainty,  obscure  or 
doubtful  through  intlefiniteness  of  expresuon.  Ambiguota  is 
applied  only  to  spoken  or  written  statements;  equivocal  has 
other  applications.  A  statement  is  ambiguous  when  it  leaves 
the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  to  fluctuate  between  two 
meanings,  which  would  fit  the  language  equally  well;  it  is 
equivocal  when  it  would  naturally  be  understood  in  one  way, 
but  is  cajiable  of  a  different  interpretation;  an  equivocal  ex* 
preEsion  is,  as  a  rule,  intentionally  deceptive,  while  an  itm- 
biguoua  nitei'ance  may  be  simply  the  result  of  a  want  either 
of  clear  thought  or  of  adequate  espresaion.  That  which  is 
eniymalical  must  be  guessed  like  a  riddle;  a  statement  may 
be  purposely  made  e»ij7n»n(ii.aJ  in  order  to  provoke  thou^t 
and  study.  That  is  ilouhtful  which  U  fairly  open  to  doubt; 
thai  is  dubious  which  has  bei^nnio  the  subject  of  doubts  so 
grave  as  scarcely  to  fall  short  of  eondemiiation ;  n8,"B  dubiou* 
reputation.  Qurationable  may  be  oscd  nearly  in  the  sense 
either  of  di^ioug  or  of  doublful:  a  queslionable  slalement 
is  one  that  must  he  proved  before  it  can  be  ncc«pled.  To  say 
Uiat  one's  honesty  is  ^Eii-irtiiina'ili-  k  a  mild  way  of  saying 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  he  is  likely  to  prove  <Ii9- 
Iioncst.  Kquivocal  Is  sometiinw.  though  more  rarely,  used  in 
this  sense.  A  nwpicious  character  gives  manifest  reason  to  be 
■uBpccled;  a  auspicioua  temper  is  Inclined  to  au!;{>ect  the 
motives  and  intentions  of  others,  with  or  without  reason.  Com- 
pare CLEAR. 

corinin      ovi<i«nt  liirid  paraptcuoui       nnegulvocal 

clanr  IndlapuUM*      mAr>ir*M      plain  iiniiui'iillnnitM* 

dlKtliuil       IndiihllBMu        ohvlniia         uniimbl(UDua      uni|u*Rllonw1 
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ESTEEM,  V. 

STNOimCSi 

MUovlAte  deem  l&old  regard        value 

Esteem  and  estimate  alike  imply  to  set  a  certain  mental  value 
upon,  but  esteem  is  less  precise  and  mercantile  than  calculate 
or  estimate.  We  esteem  a  jewel  precious;  we  estimate  it  to  be 
worth  so  much  money.  This  sense  of  esteem  is  now  chiefly 
found  in  literary  or  oratorical  style,  and  in  certain  conven- 
tional phrases;  as,  I  esteem  it  an  honor,  a  favor.  In  popular 
usage  esteem,  as  said  of  persons,  denotes  a  union  of  respect 
and  kindly  feeling  and,  in  the  highest  sense,  of  moral  appro- 
bation; as,  one  whom  I  highly  esteem;  the  word  may  be  used 
in  a  similar  sense  of  material  things  or  abstractions;  as, 
one  whose  friendship  I  esteem;  a  shell  greatly  esteemed  for 
inlaid  work.  To  appreciate  anything  is  to  be  deeply  or  keenly 
sensible  of  or  sensitive  to  its  qualities  or  influence,  to  see  its 
full  import,  be  alive  to  its  value,  impoi*tance,  or  worth;  as,  to 
appreciate  beauty  or  harmony ;  to  appreciate  one's  services  in  a 
cause ;  the  word  is  similarly,  though  rarely,  used  of  persons.  To 
prize  is  to  set  a  high  value  on  for  something  more  than  merely 
commercial  reasons.  One  may  value  some  object,  as  a  picture, 
beyond  all  price,  as  a  family  heirloom,  or  may  prize  it  as  the 
gift  of  an  esteemed  friend;  without  at  all  appreciating  its 
artistic  merit  or  commercial  value.  To  regard  (from  F.  regarder, 
look  at,  observe)  is  to  have  a  certain  mental  view  favorable 
or  nnf avorable ;  as,  I  regard  him  as  a  friend ;  or,  I  regard  him 
as  a  villain;  regard  has  a  distinctively  favorable  sense  as  ap- 
plied to  institutions,  proprieties,  duties,  etc.,  but  does  not 
share  the  use  of  the  noun  ''regard"  as  applied  to  persons;  we 
regard  the  Sabbath;  we  regard  a  person's  feelings;  we  have  a 
"regard"  for  the  person.    Compare  esteem^  n. 


ESTEEM,  n. 

deferemee    estimate   estimation    favor    regard  respeet 

Esteem  for  a  person  is  a  favorable  opinion  on  the  basis  of 
worth,  especially  of  moral  worth,  joined  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
terest in  and  attraction  toward  the  person.  Regard  for  a  per- 
son is  the  mental  view  or  feeling  that  springs  from  a  sense 


of  his  value,  excellence,  or  superiority,  with  a  cordial  anJ 
hearty  friendliness.  Regard  is  more  pereonal  aud  less  dislaiil 
than  esteem,  and  adds  a  special  kindliness;  resptet  is  a  more 
distant  word  than  esteem.  Respect  may  be  wholly  on  one  side, 
while  regard  is  more  often  iniitua) ;  respect  in  tiie  fullest  seose 
IB  given  to  what  is  lofty,  worthy,  and  honorable,  or  to  a  person 
of  such  qualities;  we  may  pay  an  cxternnl  respect  to  one  of 
lofty  station,  regardless  of  personal  qualJlies.  showing  rcsptct 
for  the  office.  Deference,  sieiufying  respectful  submiasion, 
may  be  wholly  formal,  as  yielded  to  age,  authorily,  or  position, 
or  it  may  lie  founded  upon  deepest  regard  and  esteem.  Esti- 
mate has  more  of  calculation;  as.  my  estimate  of  Ihe  man, 
or  of  his  aliililies,  is  very  high.  Estimation  involves  the 
idea  of  calculation  or  appraisal  with  lliat  of  estMm  or  regard, 
and  is  especially  used  of  the  feeling  enlertaiiiod  by  uurabers  of 
people:  as,  he  stood  hi^b  in  public  estimation.  Compuv 
ESTEEM,  !.■.;  friendship;  love. 


hvithtnc 


lUtdrltK 

nseiidliiic 

uutsllinK 
wltbout  end 
r  end,  in  which 
s  to  that  which 


ETERNAL 
STNONTMSi 

de&thlesa  fadelei*  neToi- falllnc 

endle*!  immortal  perennlBl 

eoulim  imperiihable  ptirpetaal 

everlaitlDK  intormluable  tlmelex 

eTCr  UtIhi  never  ending  nnoeuting 

F.temtd  strictly  signifies  without  beginning  n 
sense  it  applies  to  God  alone;  everlasting  applip 
may  or  may  not  have  beginning,  but  will  never  cease;  eternal 
is  also  used  in  this  more  limited  sense ;  endless,  without  end,  in 
its  ulmost  reach,  is  not  disliiiguishable  from  everlaating;  bul 
endless  is  constantly  usM  in  inferior  senses,  esjit^ially  in 
mechanics,  as  in  the  phrases  an  endless  screw,  an  cndlcn  < 
Everlasting  and  endless  are  both  tised  in  a  limited  i 
protracted,  indeSnile,  but  not  infinite  dnration;  as,  the  < 
lasting  hills;  endless  debates;  so  we  sp«ak  of  inter 
qnarrels.  Eternal  holds  quite  strictly  to  the  vast  i 
meaning  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  Divine  Being  and  the 
future  Btate.    Everlasting,  endlrsa,  and  rtemal  may  be  appliMl 
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to  that  which  has  no  life ;  as,  everlasting  chains,  endless  night, 
eternal  death;  immortal  applies  to  that  which  now  has  life, 
and  is  forever  exempt  from  death.  Timeless  carries,  per- 
haps, the  fullest  idea  of  eternal,  as  above  and  beyond  time, 
and  not  to  be  measured  by  it. 


EVENT 

STHONTMSt 

ease  oontiimrenoy  fortune  outoome 

oikaaoe  end  inoident  poMlbility 

eirenmstanoe  episode  iflsue  result 

eonaeqnenoe  faot  ooourrenoo  sequel 

Etymologically,  the  incident  is  that  which  falls  in,  the  event 
that  which  comes  out;  event  is  thus  greater  and  more  signal 
than  incident;  we  speak  of  trifliug  incidents,  great  events;  in- 
cidents of  daily  life,  events  in  history.  Circumstance  agrees 
with  incident  in  denoting  a  matter  of  relatively  slight  im- 
portance, but  implies  a  more  direct  connection  with  the  princi- 
pal matter;  "circumstantial  evidence"  is  evidence  from  seem- 
ingly minor  matters  directly  connected  with  a  case ;  "incidental 
evidence"  would  be  some  evidence  that  happened  unexpectedly 
to  touch  it.  An  occurrence  is,  etymologically,  that  which  we 
run  against,  without  thought  of  its  origin  or  tendency.  An 
episode  is  connected  with  the  main  course  of  events,  like  an 
meideni  or  circumstance,  but  is  of  more  independent  interest 
and  importance.  Outcome  is  the  Saxon  and  event  the  Latin 
for  expressing  the  same  original  idea.  Consequence  or  result 
would  express  more  of  logical  connection,  and  be  more  com- 
prehensive. The  end  may  be  simple  cessation;  the  event  is 
what  has  been  accomplished;  the  event  of  a  war  is  victory  or 
defeat;  the  end  of  the  war  is  reached  when  a  treaty  of  peace 
is  signed.  Since  the  future  is  contingent,  event  comes  to  have 
the  meaning  of  a  contingency;  as,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
the  poliey  will  at  once  fall  due.  Compare  circumstance; 
coksbquenck;  end. 

EVERY 

snrovTMSs 

all  amy  both  eaoh  either 

AU  and  both  are  collective;  any,  each  and  every  are  distribu- 
tive.   Any  makes  no  selection  and  may  not  reach  to  the  full 


limits  of  all;  each  aud  every  make  no  esceptioii 
and  must  extend  tij  all;  all  sweeps  in  tfae  uniu  ss  part  o£  a 
total,  »aah  aud  ivery  proreed  tbrough  the  unit*  to  tbe  total. 
A  promise  made  to  oil  omits  nooe;  a  promise  made  to  aity  may 
not  reach  all;  a  promise  made  to  every  one  is  so  made  that  no  in- 
dividual shall  fail  to  he  aware  of  it;  a  promise  made  to  each  is 
made  to  the  individuals  porsonally,  one  by  one.  £ach  b  thus 
mora  individual  and  specific  than  entry;  every  i^laesilies,  each  in- 
dividualizes. Each  divides,  bath  unites;  if  a  certain  sum  is 
given  to  each  of  two  persons,  both  (together)  must  receive 
twice  tbe  amount;  both  must  be  aware  of  what  has  been  eeji- 
nrately  communicated  to  each;  a.  man  may  (ire  loth  bairelB  of 
a  gun  by  a  single  movement;  if  he  fires  each  barrel,  be  dis- 
charBea  tbem  separately.  Either  properly  denotes  one  of  two, 
indefinitely,  to  the  exclusion  ctt  the  other.  The  use  of  either  in 
tbe  sense  of  eaeh  or  both,  though  sustained  by  good  authority. 
s  objection  able  because  ambi^ons.    His  friends  sat  oa  cithtr 


side  of  the  room  would  i 
other;  if  the  meaning  1 


Mdes 


I  one  side  or  the 
mid  be  better  to 


ludnbttable 
maalfpat 


tuLglUa  ' 

truia  p  »r«n« 

visible 


STNONYHS: 

apparent 

conapicnons 

diioeralble 

dlatloot  open  plain 

That  is  ajiiiarctit  wliidi  cicurly  nppcnis  lo  the  wnsos  or  to 
tbe  mind  as  s<Hin  as  tlii>  atteuliun  is  dinsried  lowani  it;  that  is 
tvident  of  which  the  mind  is  made  anrc  by  some  inferenc*  that 
suppleinunts  Iba  fui'ts  (if  |ieri.'Ci)[i»n ;  the  marks  of  a  etmggle 
were  apparent  in  broken  shrubbery  and  Iramjtled  ground,  and 
the  finding  of  a  mulilattHl  biHly  nud  a  rilled  punw  uada  it 
evident  tliat  robbery  and  murder  had  been  commiltt'il.  That  ia 
manifeat  which  we  can  lay  the  band  upuii ;  mantfrnt  ia  tbns 
stronger  than  evident,  ae  touch  is  more  absolute  than  si^t; 
tbal  tlie  picture  wiis  a  modern  ropy  of  an  ancient  work  wac 
evident,  and  on  comparison  with  the  original  its  inferiority 
was  fnimlfeat.  TliBt  is  ohviota  which  is  directly  in  the  vay 
•0  that  it  can  not  be  missed ;  as,  the  application  of  the  remuk 
was  obviove.     ViaibU  apjities  to  all  that  can  be  percaivnd  b; 


A 
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iple 


the  sense  of  sight,  whether  the  noonday  sun,  a  sliip  on  the 
horizon,  or  a  microscopic  object  Discernible  applies  to  that 
wMeh  is  dimly  or  faintly  visible,  requiring  strain  and  effort 
in  order  to  be  seen;  as,  the  ship  was  discernible  through  the 
mist  That  is  conspicuous  which  stands  out  as  necessarily  or 
strikingly  to  attract  the  attention.  Palpable  and  tangible  ex- 
press more  emphatically  the  thought  of  manifest, 

ANTOHTMSx 

concealed  impalpable  latent  secret  unknown 

covert  impenetrable  obscure  undiscovered  unseen 

dark  imperceptible  occult  unimag^ned  unthoiight  of 

hidden  invisible 


EXAMPLE 

•YHOHTMSs 

Arehetype  ideal  prototTpe  standard 

enMunpIe  model  sample  tjpe 

ezomplar  pattern  specimen  'warning: 

ezentplifleation  precedent 

From  its  original  sense  of  sample  or  specimen  (from  L.  ex- 
etnplum)  example  derives  the  seemingly  contradictory  mean- 
ingSy  on  the  one  hand  of  a  pattern  or  model,  and  on  the 
other  hand  of  a  warning — a  sample  or  specimen  at  what  is  to 
be  followed,  or  of  what  is  to  be  shunned.  An  example,  how- 
ever,  may  be  more  than  a  sample  or  specimen  of  any  class; 
it  may  be  the  very  archetype  or  prototype  to  which  the  whole 
class  must  conform,  as  when  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  being  an 
example  or  leaving  an  example  for  his  disciples.  Example 
comes  nearer  to  the  possible  freedom  of  the  model  than  to  the 
necessary  exactness  of  the  pattern;  often  we  can  not,  in  a 
given  ease,  exactly  imitate  the  best  example,  but  only  adapt 
its  teachings  to  altered  circumstances.  In  its  application  to 
a  person  or  thing,  exemplar  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
example;  but  example  is  most  frequently  used  for  an  act,  or 
course  of  action,  for  which  exemplar  is  not  used;  as,  one  sets 
a  good  (or  a  bad)  example.  An  exemplification  is  an  illustra- 
tive working  out  in  action  of  a  principle  or  law,  without  any 
reference  to  its  being  copied  or  repeated;  an  example  guides, 
an  exemplification  illustrates  or  explains.  Ensample  is  the 
same  as  example,  but  is  practically  obsolete  outside  of  Scrip- 
tnral  or  theological  language.    Compare  model;  sample. 


8YNONYUS: 

dlsaipBtioB        lavlihneia     profnaioii 

exorbltanoe      Inxorlanoe    rednndamce  inrpiiu 

extrBTSKUioe   OTcrpIai         redtrndaBcy  waste 

in  temperance  pcodlgality  ■nperabandtutoe  waatefnlnea* 

iLicess  is  more  than  enough  of  aiiylbing,  and,  since  this  in 
very  matiy  eases  indicates  a  lack  either  of  judgment  or  d£  self- 
cuDtrol,  (he  word  is  used  frequently  in  an  unfavorable  sense. 
Careless  espeuditiire  in  excess  of  income  is  eitravngance ;  we 
may  have  also  extravagance  of  lanpiage,  professions,  etc.  As 
extravagance  is  excess  in  outlay,  exorhitance  is  fxrrs/i  in  de- 
mands, and  especially  in  pecuniary  demands  upon  others. 
Overplus  aiid  superabundance  denote  in  (he  main  a  satisfac- 
tory, and  superfluity  an  undesirable,  excess;  lavishncis  and 
profusion,  a  generous,  bountiful,  or  amiable  excess;  as,  a 
profusion  of  fair  hair ;  lavishness  of  hospilality.  Surpliu 
is  neutral,  having  none  of  the  unfavorable  meaning  that  often 
attaches  to  excess;  a  surplus  in  that  which  remains  over  aftvr 
all  demands  are  met.  Redundance  or  redundancy  refer  cbiefly 
to  literary  style,  denoting  an  excess  of  words  or  matter.  Exeett 
expressed  by  dissipation,  proddgaUtf/^ 


1  the  moral 

temperance,  etc. 

ANTOMTHS: 

defect  economy 

deflclency       failure 


To  f 


T    folk 


anfona  perfai 

V  through  to  tlw  end.  put  into  absolirie 


and  final  eSect  in  action ;  lo  administer  ifi  lo  conduct  as  OM 
holding  a  trusl,  as  a  minister  and  not  nn  originator;  the  sheriff 
exeeuten  a  writ;  the  Irustee  administers  nn  estate,  a  charitjTf 
etc.;  to  enforce  is  to  piit  into  effect  by  force-  actual  or  pa- 
tentinl.  To  administer  the  laws  is  ihe  province  of  a  court  of 
justice:  to  execute  the  laws  is  tliti  pro\-incfl  of  ■  sheriff, 
marshal,  conslablc,  or  other  execiitive  officer;  to  administer 
the  law  is  to  declare  or  apply  it ;  to  execute  the  law  is  In  pat 
it  in  fomej  for  this  enfone  is  ihe  more  general  word,  exreitt* 
the  more  speciflc.     From  ei^ifying  to  auperiiitend  officiiilly 
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ejtpense 


some  application  or  infliction^  administer  passes  by  a  natural 
transition  to  signify  inflict,  mete  out,  dispense,  and  blows, 
medicine,  etc.,  are  said  to  be  administered:  a  usage  thoroughly 
established  and  reputable  in  spite  of  pedantic  objections. 
Enforce  signifies  also  to  be  present  and  urge  home  by  in- 
tellectual and  moral  force;  as,  to  enforce  a  precept  or  a  duty. 
Compare  do;  kill;  make. 

EXERCISE 

•YXOHTMSs 

act  applioation  exertion  perfomuuioe 

aotioB  drill  oooupation         praetiae 

moHvitj         omployment        operation  nse 

Exercise,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  the  easy  natural  action  of 
any  power;  exertion  is  the  putting  of  any  power  to  strain  and 
tax.  An  exercise-dnve  for  a  horse  is  so  much  as  will  develop 
strength  and  health  and  not  appreciably  weary.  But  by 
qualifying  adjectives  we  may  bring  exercise  up  to  the  full  sense 
of  exertion;  as  violent  exercise.  Exercise  is  action  taken  at  any 
time  with  a  view  to  employing,  maintaining,  or  increasing 
power,  or  merely  for  enjoyment;  practise  is  systematic  ex- 
ercise with  a  view  to  the  acquirement  of  facility  and  skill  in 
some  pursuit;  a  person  takes  a  walk  for  exercise,  or  takes  time 
for  practise  on  the  piano.  Practise  is  also  used  of  putting  into 
action  and  effect  what  one  has  learned  or  holds  as  a  theory; 
as,  the  practise  of  law  or  medicine;  a  profession  of  religion  is 
good,  but  the  practise  of  it  is  better.  Drill  is  systematic, 
rigorous,  and  commonly  enforced  practise  under  a  teacher  or 
commander.    Compare    habit. 

ANTOHTMSs 

Idleness  Inaction  inactivity  relaxation  rest 


EXPENSE 
snroHTMSs 

•o«t  expenditure  ontgo  outlay 

The  cost  of  a  thing  is  whatever  one  surrenders  or  gives  up 
for  it,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  or  even  unconsciously ; 
expense  is  what  is  laid  out  by  calculation  or  intention.  We 
say:  "He  won  his  fame  at  the  cost  of  his  life,"  "I  know  it  to 
my  eoetf*  we  speak  of  a  joke  at  another's  expense;  at  another's 


oost  would  seem  to  make  it  a  more  eerioua  matter. 

tendaccy  to  use  oaat  of  what  we  pay  for  a  j  

of  what  we  pay  £or  a  Mm««;  it«  sp«ak  of  tb«  ooat  of  goo^ 
the  0ap«nff  of  mnkiD^  up.  Outlay  is  used  of  tomft  deflnjte 
expenditure,  as  for  llie  purehaso  of  supplies;  oitfflo  of  a  st«ad)' 
drain  or  of  incidental  fxpr-nsfs.  See  price. 
ANTONYMS: 

Sain  pruceeci.i  prntlt  ree 

icoiiiH  product  i>rofilB  rec 


1 


EXPLICIT 

STNONYM : 

ezpreiB 

Bolli  e.rplicit  tiiid  express  are  opposed  to  what  \s  merely  im- 
plieil  or  implied.  That  which  is  explicit  is  unfolded,  so  (hat  it 
niiiy  not  be  obscure,  doubtful,  or  ambiguous;  thnt  wliiefa  ia 
express  is  uttered  or  stated  so  decidedly  that  it  may  not  be 
forgotten  nor  overlooked.  An  expliat  statement  is  too  clear 
to  be  misunderstood;  an  express  command  is  too  emphatic  In 
be  disregarded,  Compare  clear. 
AHTONTHBi 
iinililKvious  Implicit  Imtonnlte  uncn-laln 

doubirul  Implleil  Inilet*nnlnnt«  vacua 


EXTEMPORANEOUS  ^H 

■TifOinrMBi  ^^1 

extemporary  Impromptu  offhand 

aztempore  Improvlaed  napreme^tatstl 

E.rlrmpnTaiieous,  ori-finally  signifying  of  or  from  the  lim^ 
or  iMiii'ion,  bne  eome  to  ineau  done  or  made  willi  but  little  (if 
any)  prepnrnlion,  is  now  chiefly  applied  to  addressc-a  of  whicli 
the  thought  haa  been  prepared,  and  only  the  language  and  in- 
cidental Irnnlment  left  tn  the  su^^eetion  of  Hie  innmcnt.  ao  that 
an  extemp(iraneau»  speech  ia  understood  to  be  any  on«  ttiBt  ts 
not  rend  or  reeilei];  impromptu  keeps  its  oriinnol  eensa,  denot- 
ing fomoliiing  thai  springs  from  llio  instant;  the  impromptu 
utterance  is  (rcnernlly  brief,  dimct,  and  vigorous;  the  *x- 
ttmporaneouf  speeirb  may  chance  to  be  prosy.  Offhand  is  still 
more  emphatic  as  to  llie  readiness  and  freedom  of  the  uller- 
aoee.     Vnpmii»ditaled  is  jnnvcr  and  more  formal,  deuotinc 
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absolute  want  of  preparation,  but  is  rather  too  heavy  a  word 
to  be  applied  to  such  apt,  ready  utterances  as  is  generally  desig* 
nated  by  impromptu, 

AKTONTMBs 

elaborated  premeditated  prepared    read    recited  studied  written 


EXTERMINATE 

STHONYMS: 

aanlKllate  eradicate  overtlirow  uproot 

lianish  expel  remove  wipe  out 

destroy  extirpate  root  out 

Exterminate  (from  L.  ex,  out,  and  terminus,  a  boundary) 
signified  primarily  to  drive  beyond  the  bounds  or  limits  of  a 
country;  the  word  is  applied  to  races  of  men  or  animals,  and 
is  now  almost  exclusively  used  for  removal  by  death;  indi- 
viduals are  now  said  to  be  banished  or  expelled.  Eradicate 
(from  L.  e,  out,  and  radix,  root)  is  primarily  applied  to 
numbers  or  groups  of  plants  which  it  is  desired  to  remove 
effectually  from  the  soil;  a  single  tree  may  be  uprooted, 
but  it  is  not  said  to  be  eradicated;  we  labor  to  eradicate 
or  root  out  noxious  weeds.  To  extirpate  (from  L.  ex, 
out,  and  stirps,  stem,  stock)  is  not  only  to  destroy  the  in- 
dividuals of  any  race  of  plants  or  animals,  but  the  very 
stock,  so  that  the  race  can  never  be  restored;  we  speak  of 
eradicating  a  disease,  of  extirpating  a  cancer,  exterminating 
wild  beasts  or  hostile  tribes;  we  seek  to  eradicate  or  extirpate 
all  vices  and  evils.    Compare  abolish. 

ANTOHTMBs 

ausrnient  breed         cherish     develop   increase  populate     replenish 
beipet         build  up  colonize   foster       plant         propagate  settle 


STHOHTMSs 


FAINT 

fatieued  irresolute  weak 

foeble  laueuid  wearied 

faded  balf^liearted  listless  uroru 

fftlntsliearted     iU-deflued  purposeless  woru  down 

falttfriac  indistinct  timid  worn  out 

Faint,  with  the  general  sense  of  lacking  strength  or  effective- 
ness, covers  a  wide  range  of  meaning,  sismifying  overcome  with 
physical  weakness  or  exhaustion,  or  lacking  in  puq^ose,  cour- 
age, ox  energy,  as  said  of  persons;  or  larkiiiir  Hofinitoness  or 


distinctness  of  color  or  sound,  as  said  of  written  characters, 
voices,  or  musical  notes.  A  persoa  may  be  faint  when  physi- 
(■ally  wearied,  or  when  overcome  with  fear;  he  may  be  a  fatnt 
adherent  because  naturally  feeble  or  purposeksi,  or  bectuse 
half-hearted  in  the  cause;  he  may  be  a  faltering  supporter  be- 
cause naturally  irresolute  or  because  faint-hearted  and  timid  in 
liew  of  perils  tbat  threaten,  a  listiess  worker,  through  want  o( 
mental  energy  and  purpose.  Written  cliaracfers  may  be  faint 
or  dim,  either  because  originally  written  with  poor  ink,  or  be- 
cause they  have  become  faded  by  liue  and  exposure. 
ANTOmTMB: 
bright  clear  daring  (i  en!i  resoliiie       aiurtlv 

brill  taut        conspicuous       snergetlc        heart  y       atronB 

PKEPOSITIONSi 

Faint  milk  himger;  faint  in  color. 


STKONYMS; 


credit  opinlttM 

oreed  relluc« 

d«c  trine  traat 


confldcDce 
Bianmnoe  oonvlFtioa 

belief  oredenoe 

Belief,  as  an  intellectual  process,  is  the  acceptance  of  soma 
thing  as  true  on  other  grounds  tlinn  personal  observation  and 
experience.  We  give  credence  to  a  report,  amient  to  a  proposi- 
tion or  to  a  proposal.  Belief  is  stronger  than  credence; 
credence  might  be  described  as  a  prima  facie  belief ;  aretUnet 
is  a  more  formal  word  than  belief,  and  seems  to  imply  somff- 
what  more  of  volition ;  we  speak  of  giving  credence  to  a  report, 
but  not  of  giving  belief.  Goods  are  sold  on  credit;  we  give  one 
credit  for  good  intentions.  Conviction  is  a  belief  establisbeil 
by  argument  or  evidence;  aagurance  is  belief  beyond  the  reach 
of  argument;  as.  the  ("hrislian's  aaeuranre  of  snU-ation.  An 
opinion  is  a  general  eoneliiaion  held  ns  jirolwlile,  though  wilJi- 
otit  full  certainty;  a  persuasion  is  a  moiv  confident  oftinion, 
involving:  the  heart  as  veil  us  the  intellect.  In  religion,  n 
doctrine  in  i\  statement  of  helief  regarding  a  single  point; 
a  creed  is  a  summary  statement  of  docfrinet.  Confidence  is  ■ 
Arm  dependenoe  npon  a  statement  as  true,  or  upon  a  person  as 
worthy.  Reliance  is  oonfidenee  on  wliich  wc  act  or  are  ready  to 
act  nnijuestioningty :  we  have  a  calm  reliance  u))on  the  uni- 
formity of  nnturo.     TrufI  is  n  prnctiml  nml  tranquil  resting 
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fallaoy 

of  the  mind  upon  the  integrity,  kindness,  friendship,  or  prom- 
ises of  a  person;  we  have  trust  in  God.  Faith  is  a  union  of 
belief  and  trust.  Faith  is  chiefly  personal ;  belief  may  be  quite 
impersonal;  we  speak  of  belief  of  a  proposition,  faith  in  a 
promise,  because  the  promise  emanates  from  a  person.  But 
belief  in  a  person  is  often  used  with  no  appreciable  difference 
from  faith.  In  religion  it  is  common  to  distinguish  between 
intellectual  belief  of  religious  truth,  as  any  other  truth  might 
be  believed,  and  belief  of  the  heart,  or  saving  fmth, 

ANTOHTMSs 

denial        dissent      doubt  infidelity        rejection        suspicion 

disbelief    distrust     incredulity    misgiving      skepticism     unbelief 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Have  faith  in  Gk)d;  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 


FAITHFUL 

deToted  loyal  true  tnuity 

flrm  stanoh         tnutwortliy  unwavering: 

incorruptible       sure 

A  person  is  faithful  who  will  keep  faith,  whether  with  or 
without  power  to  aid  or  serve;  a  person  or  thing  is  trusty  that 
possesses  such  qualities  as  to  justify  the  fullest  confidence  and 
dependence.  We  may  speak  of  a  faithful  hut  feeble  friend; 
we  toy  a  trusty  agent,  a  trusty  steed,  a  trusty  sword. 


AHTOHTMSt 

capricious 
faithless 

false 

unfaithful 

untrustworthy 

fickle 

untrue 

wavering 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

Faithful  in  service;  to  duty;   to  comrade  or  commander; 
faithful  among  the  faithless. 


FALLACY 

STHOHTMSi 
eAsnistrj  qnibble  shift  sophistry 

aqnivoeation       qnibblins       shifting      special  pleading 
evasloM  refinement      sophism       subterfnge 

iMlrspUtttac 

A  faXUtey  in  logic  is  a  piece  of  misleading  reasoning,  such 
that  the  eonelnsion  does  not  follow  from  the  premises;  the 
foMaey  has  strictly  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  or  falsehood 


of  tlie  conclusion  i    the  conclubion   may   be  true,   tbau|^  tiw 
i'oafionixi^  be  faUaolouBi  Uius: 

AM  pUiuii  tn  IciubUad. 


This  argument  iis  a  fallacj/  by  foiilt  of  ibe  major  pra 
tliHt  "all  planets  are  inhabited"  has  never  been  proved,  and  tint 
statement  can  not,  therefore,  be  used  to  prove  anything  else; 
nevertlieless,  the  condusion,  ''The  earth  is  inhabited,"  happMis 
to  be  true,  though  the  argument  does  not  prove  it.    Or,  a 

Time  is  eadlou; 


"II 


the  unexpressed  BB3uinj)tion  that 
a  whole  is  tnie  of  every  portion  of 
time,"  which  is  impossible  to  maintain,  and  whieh  leads  to  the 
manifestly  false  conclusion,  "This  hour  is  endless."  Thus,  faUacfi 
ia  not  a  matter  of  truth  or  falsehood,  but  of  the  soundness  or  un- 
soundness of  our  reasoning;  but  in  common  use  a  fallacy  is 
understood  to  be  false  reasoning  from  apparently  true  premises 
to  a  false  conclusion.  lu  a  wider  sense,  fallacy  is  used  of 
anything  false,  deceptive,  or  niisleadiug,  or  some  misleading 
quality  or  appearance  in  that  with  which  we  deal;  as,  tbe 
fallacy  of  the  senses  {wliere  the  ern)r  has  been  shown  to 
be,  not  iji  the  action  of  the  senses,  but  in  onr  mental  infer- 
euees  from  what  they  present).  Compare  dei.usios,  Sophitlry 
is  the  skilful  use  of  fallaciet  in  a  chain  of  reasoning — subtly 
fullacious  disputation,  ercordiiig  to  the  methods  of  the  anirieni 
Greek  Sophists,  who  "acquired  great  and  pernicious  skill  in 
disputation  under  logical  forms,  especially  in  tbe  um  of 
specious  and  fallacious  modes  of  thought  designed  to  'make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.'"  A  sopfti>m  is  a  sjiawial 
instance  of  sophistry;  it  ia  a  fallacy  designed  to  deceive. 
Cattdnlrif  (from  L.  casus,  case)  is  strictly  the  application  of 
the  general  rules  of  morality  to  particular  cases;  in  this 
strict  sense  ra»uistnj  would  include  all  prnctjcnl  morality,  where 
the  application  of  rules  to  cases  is  the  very  basis  of  right 
living:  but  easuistm  wm  soi^n  perverted  by  shrewd  schoclmen 
into  a  system  by  which  the  general  principles  or  niles  of  morality 
were  quite    lost    in    the   supposedly   exceptional    features   of 
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partienlar  eases,  until  the  most  atrocious  acts  could  be  main* 
tained  to  be  morally  right;  hence,  casuistry  has  become  gener- 
ally a  word  of  reproach  denoting  sophistry  applied  to  practical 
matters  of*  right  and  wrong.  In  law  special  pleading  has  come 
to  denote  legal  casuistry.  An  evasion  is  some  artifice  to  avoid 
or  turn  aside  the  force  of  an  argument  that  can  not  be  fairly 
met,  A  quibble  is  a  petty  evasion,  a  trivial  distinction  or 
objection.  A  subterfuge  is  a  false  excuse  or  pretense,  an 
evasion  involving  inherent  and  conscious  falsity;  a  subterfuge 
is  more  directly  concerned  with  practical  matters  than  a 
sophism.  Equivocation  is  the  use  of  words  in  one  sense  that 
may  naturally  be  understood  in  another  (compare  equivocal)  ; 
logically  an  equivocation  may  be  unintentional  or  unconscious, 
deceiving  even  him  who  employs  it,  and  is  thus  a  form  of 
fallacy;  but  in  common  use  equivocation  is  understood  as  the 
conscious  use  of  misleading  language  with  express  intent  to 
deceive,  and  is  thus  simply  a  disguised  falsehood.  Refinement 
in  this  sense  is  the  drawing  of  elaborate  and  subtle  distinctions; 
as,  the  refinements  of  logic  or  metaphysics; 

He  was  in  Logic  a  grdht  critic, 

Profoundly  skilled  in  Analytic; 

He  could  distinguish  and  divide 

A  hair  'twixt  south  and  southwest  side. 

Butler  Hudibra*    pt.  i,  can.  i,  L  65. 

Because  in  such  excessively  fine  distinctions  the  mind  is  apt 
to  lose  its  bearings,  refinement  has  become  a  word  of  reproach, 
suggesting  shrewd  and  elaborate  perversion  of  truth  under 
logical  forms.     Compare  deception;  equivocal. 

AXTOinrMSt 

argument  evidence  proof  surety 

anom  fact  soundness  truth 

certainty  logic  sureness  verity 
demonstration 


FAME 

It 

•elelMPltj  emlnenee  laurels  repntatioB 

eredit  slory  notoriety  repute 

diatimetio&  nonor  renown 

Fams  is  the  widely  disseminated  report  of  a  person's  char- 
acter, deeds,  or  abilities,  and  is  oftenest  used  in  the  favorable 
sense.  Reputation  and  repute  are  more  limited  than  fame, 
and  may  be  either  good  or  bad.     Notoriety  is  evil  repute  or 


a  dishonoralile  counterfeit  of  fame.    Eminence  and  dislin 

may   result   from   rank,   station,   or  character.     Celebri 

limited  in  range;  we  speak  of  local  ceMriiy,  or  world-wide 
fame.  Fame  in  its  best  sense  may  be  delined  ae  the  applause 
of  niimbere ;  renown,  as  siicb  applause  worthily  won ;  we  speak 
of  the  oonqueror's  fame,  the  patriot's  renotcn.  Gtarij  and  lu/Hor 
are  of  good  iinpnri ;  ftnnor  may  he  ^iven  for  qualities  or  aots 
that  should  not  win  it,  bnf  it  is  always  given  as  souielliine 
good  and  worthy;  we  cun  speak  of  an  evil  fame,  hat  not  of 
evil  honor;  glory  has  a  more  exulted  and  often  a  sacred  sense. 


obaciull;^ 


FANATICISM  ^H 

bigotry  orednUty  Intoleruioe  R«p«*atHlaB 

Fanaticism  is  extravagant  or  even  frenzied  zeal;  bigotri/  is 
obstinate  and  unreasoning  attaebment  to  a  cause  or  (rroni : 
fanaticism  and  hifjotry  usually  include  intolerance,  which  is 
unwillingness  to  tolerate  beliefs  gr  opinions  contrary  to  one's 
own;  supentition  is  ignorant  and  irrational  relijrioiw  belief. 
Credulity  is  not  distinctively  religious,  but  is  n  general  readi- 
ness to  believe  without  suflSeient  evidence,  with  a  proneness 
to  accept  the  mari'elons.  Bigotry  ia  narrow,  fanaticism  i» 
fierce,  superstition  is  ignornnt,  ercdulity  is  weak,  intalemnee  is 
severe.  Bifjotry  bas  not  the  capacity  to  reason  fairly,  fanati- 
cism has  not  the  palienee,  superirtilion  has  not  the  knowledga 
and  mental  discipline,  intolerance  has  not  the  dispositiOR. 
BigotTi/,  fanaticifin  and  super's fition  are  perverainns  of  the  n- 
ligious  serilimenl;  credtdity  end  inlolfranee  often  aocompMi; 
skepticism  or  atheism. 
AITTONTHSi 
cynicltm  fre^.lhlnHInK  Indifference  lalltudlni 


FANCIFUL 
BTHomntst 

oU^erlckl    fkntaatla    creteaqne   IntkclBktlv*   ' 

That  is  fanciful  which  is  dedicated  »r  eug^teated  by  fwiej- 
independently  of  more  serious  ciinsidcrations ;  the  / 
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the  fanciful  with  the  added  elements  of  whimsicahiess  and 
extravagance.  The  fanciful  swings  away  from  the  real  or  the 
ordinary  lightly  and  pleasantly,  the  fantastic  extravagantly, 
the  grotesque  ridiculously.  A  fanciful  arrangement  of  ob- 
jects is  commonly  pleasing,  a  fantastic  arrangement  is 
striking,  a  grotesque  arrangement  is  laughable.  A  fanciful 
theory  or  suggestion  may  be  clearly  recognized  as  such;  a 
visionary  scheme  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  a  basis  in 
fact.     Compare  synonyms  for  dream;  idea;  imagination. 


ANTONTMSs 

accurate 

calculable 

calculated  ordinary 


accurate  commonplace 

calculable  literal 


prosaic 

regrular 

sound 

real 

sensible 

sure 

reasonable 

solid 

true 

FANCY 
STNONTM81 

belief  desire  imasination  predileotioii 

eaprioe  humor  incljniation  svppoidtion 

eonoeit  idea  liking  vagary 

eoneeption  iaiage  mood  whim 

An  intellectual  fancy  is  a  mental  image  or  picture  founded 
upon  slight  or  whimsical  association  or  resemblance;  a  conceit 
has  less  of  the  picturesque  and  more  of  the  theoretic  than  a 
fancy;  a  conceit  is  somewhat  aside  from  the  common  laws 
of  reasoning,  as  a  fancy  is  lighter  and  more  airy  than  the 
common  mode  of  thought.  A  conceit  or  fancy  may  be  wholly 
nnfonndedj  while  a  conception  always  has,  or  is  believed  to 
havCi  some  answering  reality.  (Compare  reason.)  An  in- 
tellectual fancy  or  conceit  may  be  pleasing  or  amusing,  but  is 
never  worth  serious  discussion;  we  speak  of  a  mere  fancy y 
a  droll  or  odd  conceit.  An  emotional  or  personal  fancy  is  a 
capricious  liking  formed  with  slight  reason  and  no  exercise  of 
judgment,  and  liable  to  fade  as  lightly  as  it  was  formed.  In 
a  broader  sense,  the  fancy  signifies  the  faculty  by  which 
fancies  or  mental  images  are  formed,  associated,  or  combined. 
Compare  synonyms  for  dream;  idea;  imagination. 

ARTOimCSi 

actuality  certainty  fact  reality  truth  vertty 

PREPOSITlOHSi 

To  have  a  fancy  for  or  take  a  fancy  to  a  person  or  thing. 


FAREWELL 
BTHONTMSi 
•dleQ        «ood>by 
«OBg4       leave- taking 

Oood-hii  \?-  (be  linmely  nnd  henrtv,  farewell  (ho  formal  Eng- 
lish, word  at  jinrliiig.  Ailiru,  frum  the  French,  is  still  mori- 
ceremonious  thoii  fareicoll;  conge,  also  from  the  Freneli,  i>^ 
eommonly  cuiitenipluous  or  supercilious,  und  equivalent  (n 
dismissal.  Valediction  is  a  learned  word  never  iu  popular  uk. 
A  valedictory  is  a  public  farewell  to  a  company  ur  assembly. 
PKEPOSITIOHSi 

1  hade  farewell  to  my  comrades,  or  (without  pre]>ositioii) 
I  bade  my  comrades  farewell:  1  look  a  sad  farewell  c/ja]' 
friends.  ^^^| 


SYNONYMS: 

sffrlRht 
apprehension 


FEAR 


diiqnietnde  mlielTlnK  tlmldtty 

dread  p«nIo  trembllBK 

awe  friffht  so  Are  tremor 

consternation       horror  terror  trepldatian 

Fear  is  the  generic  term  denoting'  an  emotion  exciled  by 
(hreatening  evil  with  a  desire  to  avoid  or  escape  it;  fear  may 
be  sudden  or  lingering,  in  view  of  jiresent,  or  imminent,  or  of 
distant  and  only  poa^ble  danger;  ill  the  latter  sense  drtad 
is  oftener  used.  Horror  (etymologically  a  shivcrinp  or  shud- 
dering) denotes  K  shuddering  fear  accompanied  with  abhor- 
rence or  finch  a  shock  to  the  feelings  and  sensibilities  as  may 
eiist  without  fmr,  as  when  one  suddenly  cm-ounlers  somd 
ghastly  speclnclo ;  we  say  of  a  desperate  but  fettered  criniinal, 
"1  looked  upon  him  with  horror."  Where  horror  includes 
fear,  it  is  fear  mingled  with  abhorrence.  (See  abiioic,) 
Affright,  friffhl,  and  Irrror  arc  always  sudden,  and  in  actual 
preaeiice  of  that  whidi  is  terrible.  Fear  may  ovcrwholm,  or 
may  nervp  one  to  dc.=|)erBle  defense;  fright  and  terror  rmdn 
one  incapsble  of  defense;  frar  may  he  controlled  by  force  of 
will;  fright  and  terror  overwhelm  the  will;  terror  paralyua; 
fright  may  cause  one  \o  fly.  to  scream,  or  to  5Woon.  Fright 
IB  largely  o  mutter  of  the  nerves;  fear  of  the  in(ellect  and  tke 
ima^iiation;  (error  of  all  the  faculties,  bodily  and  mental.  A 
triare  ia  sudden  fright,  especially  as  due  to  a  slight  or  imitgituuj 
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cause ;  scarce  is  a  word  of  less  dignity  than  fear,  fright,  terror, 
etc.  Panic  is  a  sudden  fear  or  fright,  affecting  numbers  at 
once;  vast  armies  or  crowded  audiences  are  liable  to  panta 
upon  slight  occasion.  In  a  like  sense  we  speak  of  a  financial 
panic.  Dismay  is  a  helpless  sinking  of  heart  in  view  of  some 
overwhelming  peril  or  sorrow.  Dismay  is  more  reflective,  en- 
during, and  despairing  than  fright;  a  horse  is  subject  to 
scare,  fright,  or  terror,  but  not  to  dismay.  Awe  is  a  reverential 
fear.    Compare  afraid;  alarm. 

AKTONTMSs 

See  synonyms  for  fortitudb. 

FEAST 

STHONTMSs 

banquet    entertaimneBt  festival  festivity  repast  treat 

A  feast  is  an  occasion  of  abundant,  social,  and  enjoyable 
eating  and  drinking;  at  the  feasts  of  the  Homeric  heroes 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  warriors  there  would  be  song  and  story 
and  other  pleasures,  but  enormous  abundance  of  rich  food 
and  drink  was  the  basic  feature;  any  abundant  consumption 
of  food,  however  coarse,  if  enjoyable  to  those  partaking  of 
it,  may  be  called  a  feast;  as  we  may  speak  of  vultures  having 
a  feast  upon  carrion.  A  repast  is  a  partaking  of  food  or 
the  food  to  be  partaken  of,  without  reference  to  quantity;  we 
may  have  a  slight,  a  hasty,  a  hearty,  or  a  rich  repast;  the 
repast  is  thought  of  as  satisfying  need ;  the  feast  as  affording 
pleasure  without  reference  to,  and  far  in  excess  of,  need. 
An  entertainment  is  a  joyous  social  occasion  or  gathering  or 
the  means  of  giving  joy  and  pleasure  at  suf*h  a  gathering;  an 
entertainment  may  or  may  not  involve  the  partaking  of  food; 
as,  a  convivial  entertainment;  a  musical,  or  a  literary,  enter- 
tainment. A  festival  or  festivity  is  an  occasion  or  season 
of  pnblie  rejoicing,  of  which  feasting  ordinarily  forms  a 
part;  the  Jewish  religious  festivals,  as  of  Passover  and  Pente- 
cost, were  expressly  called  feasts,  as  are  many  festivals  of 
ritnalistie  Christian  churches,  as  Christma?  and  Easter.  A 
banquet  is  a  sumptuous  feast,  always  elegant,  and  com- 
monly stately  and  splendid;  the  banquet  was  originally  a  light 
refeetion  accompanied  by  wine-drinkinor,  with  music  or  other 
iniertmnment,  following  a  feast,  and  often  in  a  separate  room. 


(ollowed  and  orotned 


Hence,  banquet  properly  carriea  tbe  idea  of  grace  and  elegance, 
as  feast  does  that  of  abundance,  which  may  be  either  rude 
or  splendid.  A  treat  is  some  form  of  entertainment  especially 
provided  to  meet  tbe  tastes  of  the  recipient ;  as,  to  give  Ihe 
cliildren  a  treat;  hence,  anything  that  gives  espeetal  or  un- 
usual pleasure  is  called  a  treat;  as,  the  music  was  &  trtat. 
In  fjjj^iative  use  anything  thut  affords  satisfaction  or  delight 
to  the  intellett  or  the  emolioiis  may  he  called  a  feast;  ban^utt 
does  not  lend  itself  so  readily  to  figurative  " 

CAROL' 8  AL. 


Tazxcu    Stlact    flloiiarv, 


feat    rantlnc   need  prIvBtlon 


llon^^^^l 


FEMININE 

STNONTHSt 

effeminate  femals  womiuuiah 

^^e  a|>pl\  ftmale  to  the  sen.  feminine  to  the  qnalilien, 
es|tectalh  the  hner  physical  or  menial  (jualities  that  distin^ish 
the  female  seA  lu  the  human  family,  or  to  the  objects  ap- 
propriate for  or  especially  employed  by  them.  A  fetnaU 
voice  IS  the  ^one  ol  o  woman;  a  feminine  voice  niny  belong  In 
n  omaniih  denolis  Ihe  undesirable,  vjomanln  tbe  ad- 
mtrablo  or  loieK  ipialitieH  of  womnu.  Wamanl'j  tears  would 
Buggpst  rc-peet  and  '■\mpBtliv,  womnnish  lears  a  touch  of  eon- 
tempt  The  word  e/lemiuale  ie  nlwnj'a  used  reproachfully,  and 
only  of  men  as  posscstmg  tcomanhj  traits  such  as  are  1 
»i»tenl  with  Irue  manliness. 
AlfTONTUai 

Sec  sjiionyms  for  Iiiscia-INK. 


FETTER 


J 


dureu  Impriaontncat  ■haeklw* 

Bonds  may  be  <>f  cord,  Icathei-.  or  any  other  Huli^liineo  IU4U 
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can  bind;  chains  are  of  linked  metal.  Manticles  and  handcuffs 
are  for  the  hands,  fetters  are  primarily  chains  or  jointed  iron 
fastttiings  for  the  feet;  gyves  may  be  for  either.  A  shackle 
is  a  metallic  ring,  clasp,  or  bracelet-like  fastening  for  en- 
circling and  restraining  a  limb;  commonly  one  of  a  pair, 
used  either  for  hands  or  feet.  BondSy  fetters,  and  chains 
are  used  in  a  general  way  for  almost  any  form  of  restraint. 
Gyves  is  now  wholly  poetic,  and  the  other  words  are  mostly 
restricted  to  the  literary  style;  handcuffs  is  the  specific  and 
irons  the  general  term  in  popular  usage;  as,  the  prisoner  was 
put  in  irons.  Bonds,  chains,  and  shackles  are  frequently  used 
in  the  metaphorical  sense. 

FEUD 

STHONTMSs 

affray  eontention  enmity  qiiarrel 

animosity  contest  fracas  not 

Mttemess  controversy  fray  row 

brawl  dispute  hostility  strife 

broil  dissension 

A  feud  is  enmity  between  families,  elans,  or  parties,  with  acts 
of  hostility  mutually  retaliated  and  avenged;  feud  is  rarely 
used  of  individuals,  never  of  nations.  While  all  the  other 
words  of  the  group  may  refer  to  that  which  is  transient,  a 
feud  is  long-enduring,  and  often  hereditary.  Dissension  is 
used  of  a  number  of  persons,  of  a  party  or  other  organization. 
Bitterness  is  in  feeling  only;  enmity  and  hostility  involve  will 
and  purpose  to  oppose  or  injure.  A  quarrel  is  in  word  or 
act,  or  both;  it  may  be,  and  conmionly  is,  slight  and  transient, 
as  we  speak  of  childish  quarrels;  it  may  be  fierce,  noisy,  and 
violent,  or  quiet,  courteous,  and  deadly.  Contention  and  strife 
may  be  in  word  or  deed ;  contest  ordinarily  involves  some  form 
of  action.  Contest  is  often  used  in  a  good  sense,  contention 
and  strife  very  rarely  so.  Controversy  is  commonly  in  words; 
strife  extends  from  verbal  controversy  to  the  contests  of  armies. 
Affray,  brawl,  broil,  and  row,  like  quarrel,  are  words  of  in- 
ferior dignity;  the  affray  always  involves  physical  force;  the 
hrawl,  broil,  or  row  may  be  confined  to  violent  language. 
Fray,  an  irregular  conflict,  commonly  of  armed  opponents,  is 
a  word  that  holds  place  in  literature,  but  is  not  now  in  common 
use,  except  in  the  familiar  phrase,  "the  thick  of  the  fray/'  A 
fracas  is  a  disorderly  and   indiscriminate   fight,   usually   in- 


rolling  a  number  of  combalants,  A  riot  is  a  serious  distor- 
banee  o£  tbe  peace,  which  may  reach  the  wildest  eitreinesaf 
mob  Wolence,  and  of  which  the  law  takes  special  c 


1  COfpiU^^^M 


FICKLE 

BTKONTMS: 

caprlclona  Inoonitant  ipsamodio  nnateadr 

chaneenble  Irreiolute  uncertain  vaclllatlus 

ohanKefnl  mutable  nnilxed  variabte 

crotchety  pnrpoieleii  nnreliable  Tcraatlla 

fanclfnl  restleas  nnsettled  wavering 

fltfnl  ■hlttlue  nnitable  wUmaical 
flnotnntlng 

The  words  of  the  list  above  given,  naturally  divide  them- 
Belvca  into  three  groups:  First — words  denoting  mere  facility 
of  change,  with  no  reference  to  any  known  or  suggeated 
rcBsan ;  as,  changeable,  changeful,  ftwituating,  mutabU,  ml- 
tcea,  shifting,  vacillating,  variable,  varying,  versatile,  teavtt- 
ing.  Compare  fluctuati;.  Versatile  lifls  ilself  otil  of  this 
group  as  implying  not  mere  facility  of  change,  but  of  profit- 
able and  effeclive  cbangp — denoting  abtmilancc  of  power 
combined  with  wide  adaptability :  a  versatile  iniud,  a  vrr- 
unfile  genius  may,  indeed,  change  its  Bclivities  from  meir 
flekleuess  or  iiiconstaney  of  purpose,  but  ofleiier  changes  by 
distinct  choice  and  purpose  in  recognition  of  )«<me  new  de- 
mand of  circumstances  or  eome  new  opening  of  opportunity; 
such  a  mind  feems  able  lo  use  its  full  power  with  almost 
«[ual  readiness  in  any  field  in  which  it  ehooses  to  act,  and 
may  be  as  far  as  possible  from  inronslnnt  or  fickle,  but  de- 
cided and  resolute  when  choice  is  made;  iVcntid— Words  thai 
denote  the  mere  negation  of  fixity,  the  lack  of  steadiness  of 
feeling,  diaposilioii,  desire,  purpose,  char&cler,  or  will;  ai 
ineimstanl,  irrenoiulf.  purpotelest,  uncfrlain,  unfi.tfd.  un- 
reliable,  unseltleit,  unstable,  unsleadg.  Persons  marked  by 
such  i]ualitiea  are  liable  to  be  fickle  for  want  of  any  reason  tn 
keep  them  from  unespected  and  incalculable  change.  Third— 
Words  denoting  n  tendency  to  change  founded  npon  some 
quality  or  element  of  dispmition,  intellect,  or  character;  as, 
caprifinua,  crotehglif,  faneiful,  ficklt,  freakish,  spasmodie, 
mhimsieal.  Fickle  (from  AS.  fScol,  doeettful,  crafty)  originally 
denoted  changing  with  iiili'nt  to  deceiiT  or  Iielray:  the  word 


1M3  A«l^* 

Action 

has  now  become  softened  in  meaningy  signifying  unduly 
eka9ig^able  in  feelings  judgment,  or  purpose. 

FUkU  •  •  •  •  denotes  tluit  ipeeUle  ohangesUAness  vhlefa  exhibits 
itself  in  mettere  of  teeto*  purpose,  and  ettmchmeiit-— the  ehengeeblenesi  of 
easily  transferred  likea  and  dislikes. 

C.  J.  Smith  SyiMnynu  DUeriminated,  p.  512. 

Fickleness  commonly  involves  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  relative 
values;  the  fickle  person  may  put  the  momentary  enjoyment 
of  an  entertainment  before  the  satisfaction  of  an  enduring 
friendship;  fickle  characters  are  of  short  range,  with  little  or 
no  perspective,  and  commonly  with  slight  appreciation  of 
what  their  changefulness  may  involve  to  others.  The  other 
words  of  this  group  explain  themselves  by  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  the  noims  caprice,  crotchet,  fancy,  fit,  freak,  spasm, 
whim.  The  crotchety  person  is  fickle  only  in  so  far  as  his 
eecentric  notions  come  into  conflict  with  what  seemed  a  well- 
considered  plan;  as  his  ''crotchets"  are  commonly  quite  as 
much  matters  of  feeling  as  of  opinion,  he  is  likely  to  be  pet- 
tish and  ill-tempered  toward  all  who  do  not  appreciate  them  at 
his  estimate  of  their  worth. 

ANTONTMSs 

changeless  firm  resolute  steady  uniform 

constant  fixed  settled  sure  unwavering 

decided  immutable  stable  unalterable 

determined  invariable  steadfast  unchanging 

FICTION 

STHONTMSt 

mlleKory  fabrioation  iiiTeiitioii  novel 

apoIoKue  falsehood  legend  romanoe 

tsMm  llgment  mjtli  story 

Fiction  is  now  chiefly  used  of  a  prose  work  in  narrative  form 
in  which  the  characters  are  partly  or  wholly  imaginary,  and 
which  is  designed  to  portray  human  life,  with  or  without  a  prac- 
tical lesson;  a  romance  portrays  what  is  picturesque  or  strik- 
ing, as  a  mere  fiction  may  not  do ;  novel  is  a  general  name  for 
any  continuous  fictitious  narrative,  especially  a  love-story; 
fiction  and  novel  are  used  with  little  difference  of  meaning, 
except  that  novel  characterizes  a  work  in  which  the  emotional 
element  is  especially  prominent.  The  moral  of  the  fable  is 
expressed  formally;  the  lesson  of  the  fiction,  if  any,  is  in- 
wrought.   A  fiction  is  studied;  a  myth  grows  up  without  in* 


tent.  A  legend  may  be  true,  bill  tan  not  be  historically  veri- 
fled;  a  myth  has  been  received  as  true  at  some  lime,  but  la  tiow 
known  to  be  false.  A  fabrication  is  designed  to  deceive;  il 
is  a  less  odious  word  than  falsehood,  but  is  really  stronger,  as 
a  falsehood  may  be  a  sudden  unpremeditated  statement  while 
a  fabrication  is  a  series  of  statemetits  carefully  studied  and 
Otted  together  in  order  to  deceive;  the  falsehood  is  all  false; 
tiie  fabrication  may  mingle  the  true  with  the  false.  A  figment 
is  something  imaginary  which  the  one  who  utters  it  vaa,y  or 
may  Bot  believe  to  be  true;  we  say,  "That  statement  is  a  fig- 
ment of  bis  imagination."  The  story  may  be  dther  true  or 
false,  and  covers  the  various  senses  of  all  the  words  in  tlie 
group.  Apologue,  a  word  simply  transferred  from  Greek  il 
English,  is  the  same  as  fable.  Compare  alleoort. 
AKTONTMSi 
cenalnty      (act      history       llteraJneF«       te»lHy       truth 


FIERCE 


eek^^^ 


SmONTHS: 

ferocloai      fi  _     _  .   _.     .    _        

flerj  tmpettton*     tnvREe     nntrained  wild. 

Fierce  signifies  having  a  furious  and  rruel  nature,  or  being 
in  a  furious  and  cruel  mood,  more  commoDly  the  latter.  It 
applies  to  that  which  is  now  intensely  excited,  or  liable  to  in- 
tense and  sudden  excitement.  Ferocious  refers  to  a  state  or 
disposition;  that  which  is  fierce  flashes  or  blazes;  that  which  is 
ferocious  steadily  bums;  we  speak  of  a  ferocious  animal,  a 
fierce  passion.  A  fiery  spirit  with  a  good  dispouticn  is 
quickly  excitable  in  a  good  rnuse,  hut  may  not  he  fitrct  or 
ftrocioun.  Savage  signifies  untrained,  uncultivated.  Ferocioua 
tdways  denolts  a  tendency  to  violence;  it  is  more  dtstinclty> 
bloodthirsty  than  the  other  words;  a  person  may  lie  deeply, 
intensely  cruel,  and  not  at  all  ftroeious;  a  feroeioua  coun- 
tenance expresses  habitual  ferocity,  a  fierre  countenance 
may  express  habilual  fierceness,  or  only  the  sudden  anpor  of 
the  moment.  That  which  is  ifitd  is  simply  unrestrained:  the 
word   way  imply  no  anger  or  harshness ;    as,   wild  dalil^l^ 


cild  ninrr 
AirrOHTMSi 


kinil       patient 


245  fler«e 


FINANCIAL 

STHONTMSt 

flsoal  monetary  peouniary 

These  words  all  relate  to  money,  receipts,  or  expenditures. 
Monetary  relates  to  actual  money,  coin,  currency ;  as,  the  mone- 
tary system ;  a  monetary  transaction  is  one  in  which  money  is 
transferred.  Pecuniary  refers  to  that  in  which  money  is  in- 
volved, but  less  directly;  we  speak  of  one's  pecuniary  affairs 
or  interests,  with  no  special  reference  to  the  handling  of  cash. 
Financial  applies  especially  to  governmental  revenues  or  ex- 
penditures, or  to  private  transactions  of  considerable  moment; 
we  speak  of  a  pecuniary  reward,  a  financial  enterprise;  we 
give  a  needy  person  pecuniary  (not  financial)  assistance.  It 
is  conunon  to  speak  of  the  fiscal  rather  than  the  financial  yeax 

FINE 

polished  snudl 

pure  smootli 

refined  splendid 

sensitive  snbtile 

sharp  subtle 

slender  tennons 

sUght  thin 

Fine  (from  L.  finis,  end)  denotes  that  which  has  been  brought 
to  a  full  end,  finished.  From  this  root-sense  many  derived  mean- 
ings branch  out,  causing  words  quite  remote  from  each  other  to 
be  alike  synonyms  of  fine.  That  which  is  truly  finished,  brought 
to  an  ideal  end,  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  and  beautiful,  if  a 
thing  that  admits  of  beauty ;  as,  a  fine  house,  fine  trees,  a  fine 
woman,  a  fine  morning;  if  a  thing  that  admits  of  the  re- 
moval of  impurities,  it  is  not  finished  till  these  are  removed, 
and  hence  fine  signifies  clarified,  clear,  pure,  refined;  as,  fine 
gold.  That  which  is  finished  is  apt  to  be  polished,  smooth  to 
the  touch,  minutely  exact  in  outline;  hence  fine  comes  to  be 
a  synonjrm  for  all  words  like  dainty,  delicate,  exqmsite;  as, 
fine  manners,  a  fine  touch,  fine  perceptions.  As  that  which  is 
delicate  is  apt  to  be  small,  by  an  easy  extension  of  meaning  fine 
becomes  a  synonym  for  slender,  slight,  minute,  comminuted; 
as,  a  fine  thread,  fine  sand;  or  for  filmy,  tenuous,  thin;  as,  a 
fne  lace,  fine  wire;  and  as  a  thin  edge  is  keen,  sharp,  fine  be- 
comes also  a  synonym  for  these  words;  as,  a  fine  point,  a  fine 
edge.    Compare  beaxttdtul;  minute. 


STHONTMSt 

adniirable 

elegant 

beantifnl 

ezoellent 

elarifled 

ezqnisite 

elear 

handsome 

eon&minnted 

keen 

dainty 

minute 

deUeate 

nioo 

ANTONYMS  I 

bis  clumss'  rreac 

blunt  aoaia*  Eaavy 


Uaa      1 


FIRE 

STNONTMSi 
blaia       buminK        eombnitloii       oonfiaB^Atlon 

Combustion  is  tbe  essential  fat^t  which  is  at  the  lisais  «f  Ihat 
assemblage  o£  visible  phenomenon  which  we  coll  fire;  com- 
bvation  being  the  continuous  chemical  cnmbinBtion  of  a  sub- 
stance with  some  element,  as  oxygen,  evolving  heat,  and  extend- 
ing from  slow  processes,  such  as  those  by  which  tbe  heat  of 
tbe  human  body  is  maintained,  to  the  processes  produoing 
the  most  intense  light  also,  as  in  b  blast-furnace,  or  on  the 
surface  of  tbe  sun.  Fire  is  alwnys  attended  with  light,  S8  well 
as  heat;  blate,  flame,  etc.,  designate  the  mingled  light  and  bMti 
of  a  [ire.  Combustion  is  the  scientific,  fire  the  popniar 
confUigratitm  is  an  exteniiivti  fire.     Compare  LIGHT. 


STNONTMSi 

adapted 
Mpproprlate 

beflttluK 
calculated 

eontA«°d* 

deont 

de«oraiu 

ntted 

flttlDK 

pertinent 
prepared 

qn^lfted 

■nltable 
■nlted 

Fit  (from  ME.  fit,  fiite.  from  v.  fitten,  from  Ice.  filja,  knit 
together)  signifies  having  qualities  to  meet  some  demand,  and 
is  a  word  of  widest  range  of  meaning;  we  may  sny  of  a  statea- 
rnan,  he  in  thoroughly  fit  for  Bonie  high  task,  or  nf  a  menial, 
he  is  fit  to  clean  stables;  fit  has  a  double  depreciatory  dm, 
aocording  as  it  is  positive  or  negative;  we  may  say,  he  im  fil 
to  feed  swine  (meaning  "just  fit"),  or,  he  is  not  fit  to  fwd 
swine  (meaning  ''not  eren  fit''  for  (hat  task).  A  person  or 
thing  is  adapteri  for  a  work  or  purpose,  when  poesessinf 
natural  or  acquired  qualities  such  as  the  work  or  purpose  de- 
mands. Adequate  (from  h.  ad,  to,  +  aquiu,  equal)  hu  ft 
mnrc  definite  idea  of  measuring  up  to  a  demand ;  as,  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  or  money ;  the  strength  of  a  machine 
may  be  adequate  to  n  task,  but  the  machine  itself  not  adapted 
to  dsal  witii  tha  material.     Smied  ia  l«aa  da&nita  and  aaoM 


2^1 


fire 
Ibc 


general  than  adapted,  implying  natural  capacity,  tendency,  or 
taste;  one  who  is  suited  to  a  work  will  find  the  work  congenial, 
and  be  able  and  ready  to  acquire  any  qualifications  he  yet  may 
lack;  conversely  we  speak  of  a  work  as  suited  to  one's  char- 
acter, tastes,  or  abilities.  Fitted  refers  more  especially  to 
acquired  qualifications;  we  might  say  that  a  student  is  fitted 
for  college,  but  not  fit  for  college  life  and  work.  One  is  qtMli- 
fied  who  measures  up  to  some  fixed  standard  of  ability  or  of 
official  or  legal  requirements;  in  the  latter  sense  we  speak  of 
^qualified  voters."  Apt,  aside  from  its  meaning  of  liable  or 
likely  (compare  likely),  signifies,  when  applied  to  persons, 
naturally  gifted,  readily  meeting  certain  work  or  requirements; 
as,  an  apt  pupil.  As  applied  to  remarks,  illustrations,  or  the 
like,  apt,  apposite,  pertinent,  appropriate  are  close  synonyms; 
apt  denotes  more  of  keen,  instant,  and  ready  fitness;  ap- 
posUe  more  of  close  and  nice  adjustment;  pertinent  more  of 
exact,  comprehensive,  and  substantial  accuracy;  appropriate 
applies  not  only  to  the  subject  dealt  with,  but  to  the  time, 
place,  and  circumstances  in  which  the  comparison  is  used;  an 
illustration  or  remark  may  be  apt,  apposite,  or  pertinent,  and 
yet  not  appropriate  on  a  certain  occasion.    Compare  adequate. 

ANTONTMSs 


amiss 

awkward 

improper 

illscontrived 

Misfitted 

UbflttlniT 

ilhsuited 

ili^imed 

inadequate 

inappropriate 

inexpedient 

FIX 

misapplied 

miscalculated 

miscontrived 

mistitted 

misfitting 

unfit 

ungainly 

unseemly 

unsuitable 

untimely 

STHONTMSt 

apply 

attaeln 

Mad 

eoBsolidate 

deeide 
determine 
estabUsh 
fasten 

locate 
plaoe 
plant 
root 

seonre 
set 
settle 
tie 

To  fix  (ult.  from  L.  figo,  fix)  is  to  make  firm  or  secure 
against  movement  or  displacement;  sls,  to  fix  &  post  in  the 
ground ;  to  fix  a,  statue  upon  a  pedestal ;  figuratively,  to  direct 
or  hold  intently;  as  to  fix  the  gaze  upon  an  object;  to  fix 
the  attention  upon  a  subject;  also,  to  decide  definitely,  make 
sure,  settle,  determine;  as  to  fix  the  meaning  of  a  word;  to 
iix  a  date  for  adjournment;  to  fix  rules  of  procedure,  or  the 
terms  of  a  contract,  etc.  Either  attach  or  fasten  is  less  absolute 
and  substantial  in  meaning  than  fix.    Fasten  has  more  refer- 


enee  to  the  means  of  connection;  if  we  were  to  sa,v.  The  Btalue 
is  fastened  to  the  pedestal,  we  should  at  once  thiuk  of  tbe  botis 
or  cement  by  which  it  is  held  in  place;  "They  fasten  II 
[the  idol]  with  nails  and  tiannuer  that  it  move  not." — Jer.  x,  4- 
Fix  has  more  reference  than  fasten  to  tlie  lirmnese  aiid  sta- 
bility of  tbe  whole;  broken  bones  are  fixed  (not  favtena^^^ 
in  position  by  splints.  ^^^| 

But    Qiri    ii   jlufd.  ^^H 

Am  ire  tbe  ruoU  ol  Earth  ind  hue  it  stl.  ^^H 

TcHHveoii    FrinciH    can,   v,    n.   2$,  j^^| 

To  fasten  the  eyes  or  the  attention  refers  more  to  the  original 
act;  lo  /ix  them,  more  (o  settled  and  (lersisteut  action;  so  we 
speak  of  a  fixed  gaze,  or  of  fixed  ideas — wbere  fastened  or 
attacked  could  not  be  employed.  To  set  (from  AS.  ««t(ai>, 
causative  of  aittan,  sit)  is  to  cause  to  sit,  stand,  or  rest,  as 
un  a  seat  or  support,  and  is  said  properly  of  things  as  having 
some  power  of  self-support  (thus  opposed  to  lay; — we  lay  u 
book,  but  net  a  dish  on  the  table).  Set  has  referencQ  to  Bome 
specific  end  for  which  an  object  is  put  into  a  certain  ptare, 
position,  or  relation;  as,  to  set  a  glass  of  water  on  the  speaker's 
desk;  a  post  may  be  fixed  iu  the  ground  anywhere,  bul  is  Mt 
with  reference  lo  some  definite  purpose  of  demarcation,  sup- 
port, etc;  stakes  are  act  ut  measured  distances  to  mark  tlio 
linee  of  a  new  building,  a  roadway,  or  the  like;  hy  this  idea 
of  relative  position,  set  comes  close  to  the  meaning  of  itijmt 
(see  adjust)  ;  as  to  set  a  clock  or  watdi,  a  saw,  etc.  So  in  n 
vast  variety  of  other  uses.  That  which  is  »«(  may  or  may  not 
be  attached,  fastened,  or  fixed;  the  dish  which  is  set  in  the 
center  of  the  table  may  be  removed  to  the  side;  a  scrpw  is  sel 
when  firmly  fiied  in  place.  To  secure  (from  L.  se,  without,  + 
cwa,  care)  is  to  fasten  effectually,  bo  that  the  person  seeur- 
ing  may  he  without  eare  or  anxiety  as  to  the  objei't  securrd; 
a  door  may  be  fastened  by  a  li^ht  catch,  easily  forced  open; 
it  is  secured  by  a  strong  lock,  bolt,  or  bar;  a  surgeon  securvi 
nn  artery,  as  by  a  ligature,  against  hemorrhage;  an  object 
may  be  slightly  attached  lo  another;  it  is  Hrmly  ftrurcd.  The 
bones  of  a  fractured  limb  are  set  when  brought  into  plaee, 
where  they  must  then  be  fixed  or  secured,  ns  by  splints  or 
a  plaster  cast;  a  prisoner  is  seeurtd,  ns  by  fetters,  ngninsl 
eticape;  a  commander  secures  n  position  for  otinck  upon  the 
enemy,  or  against  attack  by  the  eucuy;  one  secures  a  loon. 


^__ flnotnate 

an  inheritanoey  a  possession,  property,  etc. ;  a  debt,  a  mortgage, 
or  the  like,  is  secured  by  a  legal  claim  upon  property  adequate 
for  its  payment,  or  when  a  person  of  adequate  means  becomes 
l^ally  responsible  for  the  required  amount.  Compare  se- 
CUBITT.  To  settle  is  to  fix  firmly;  as,  to  settle  oneself  in  a 
chair;  so,  to  establish,  to  free  from  agitation  or  disturbance, 
to  put  in  order,  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  or  settlement;  also, 
to  adjust  differences  (compare  compromise)  ;  terms  may 
be  fixed  by  the  party  in  control;  they  are  settled  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  parties  concerned.  Compare  adapt; 
apply;  arrange;  attach;  bind. 

ANTONTMSi 

chance  displace       loose  shake  unfix  unsettle 

detach  disturb        loosen  unbolt  unlatch       wealcen 

diaarranse       free  set  free       unfasten      unloclc 


flnrNONTMSi 


FLOCK 


eovey         eronp         herd  lot  set 


Iirabd         drove        haton         litter  pack 

Group  is  the  general  word  for  any  gathering  of  a  small 
number  of  objects,  whether  of  persons,  animals,  or  inanimate 
things.  The  individuals  in  a  brood  or  litter  are  related  to  each 
other;  those  in  the  other  groups  may  not  be.  Brood  is  used 
chiefly  of  fowls  and  birds,  litter  of  certain  quadrupeds  which 
bring  forth  many  young  at  a  birth;  we  speak  of  a  brood  of 
chickens,  a  litter  of  puppies;  brood  is  sometimes  applied  to 
a  family  of  young  children.  Bevy  is  used  of  birds,  and  fig- 
uratively of  any  bright  and  lively  group  of  women  or 
children,  but  rarely  of  men.  Flock  is  applied  to  birds  and  to 
some  of  the  smaller  animals;  herd  is  confined  to  the  larger 
animals;  we  speak  of  a  bevy  of  quail,  a  covey  of  partridges, 
a  flock  of  blackbirds,  or  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  herd  of  cattle, 
horses,  buffaloes,  or  elephants,  a  peck  of  wolves,  a  pack  of 
hounds,  a  swarm  of  bees.  A  collection  of  animals  driven 
or  gathered  for  driving  is  called  a  drove. 

FLUCTUATE 

snroinrMSt 

heeltate  swerve  Tacillate  veer 

oselllate  nndnlate  vary  waver 

To  fluctuate  (from  L.  fluctus,  a  wave)  is  to  move  like  a  wave 


B  waverej  \ 


with  alternate  rise  and  fall.  A  penduli 
fiuctuate  or  uiidvlatej  a  bgbt  or  a  flame 
■teed  swerveg  t'Tom  liis  txiurse;  a  tool  or  weapon 
the  mark  or  line;  the  temperature  varies;  the  wind  veers  when 
it  suddenly  changes  its  direction.  That  which  veers  may  steadily 
hold  Ibe  new  direction;  that  vbich  oscillates,  fiucluaUa,  <m- 
dulates,  or  wavers  returns  upon  its  way,  As  retards  mental 
states,  he  who  hesitates  sticks  (from  L.  h/trere)  on  the  vet^  of 
decision;  be  who  wavvni  does  not  elictc  lu  a  decision ;  lie  who 
vacillates  decides  now  one  way,  and  now  another;  one  I'octf- 
lalet  between  contrasted  deciHions  or  actions;  he  may  leaver 
between  decision  and  iudecision,  o 
action,  Persons  hesitate,  vacittaCe, 
or  van/.  Compare  shake. 
ANTONTMS: 
aiildt      aOliere       hold  taat       perslsl 


'  between  action  and 
waver;    feelings    fluati 


stand  last       stay 


0(^^_ 


FLUID 

STMOMTMBi 
l«a  liquid 

A  fluid  is  a  substance  tbat,  like  air  or  water.  J'iolds  to  any 
force  tbat  tends  to  change  its  form;  u  liquid  is  u  body  in  that 
state  in  which  the  particles  move  freely  amonR  themselves,  but 
remain  in  one  mass,  keeping  the  same  volume,  but  taking  alwB>-» 
the  form  of  the  containing  vessel;  a  liquid  U  ao  inelastic  fiuid; 
a  gas  is  an  elastio  finid  that  tends  to  exjiaiid  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  containing  space.  All  liquidji  are  fiuids,  but  not  all  ftuids 
are  liquidji;  air  and  all  the  gases  ore  fluids,  but  they  are  not 
liquids  under  ordinary  circumstances,  Ihoiigb  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  a  liquid  form  by  special  means,  an  by  cold  aud  pw»- 
Hure.  Water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  U  nt  once  ^  ,^^M 
and  a  liquid.  "^H 


FOLLOW 


8TNONTMS 

accompany      oame  after      go  after       obey 
attend  copy  heed  obini 

Anything  that  eomcs  aftrr  or  goes  after  another,  t 
spare  or  in  lime,  is  said  to  foUMo  it.     A  servant  /o. 

atttnds    ilia   maHtcrr    n    virttiriniiK    mnprnl    mny    follow 


..«^u  aDini-TD       result 

lultnte         prooUie      ■nrowt 


victnriouB   ifpueral    i 
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food 


tirisg  enemy  merely  to  watch  and  hold  him  in  check;  be 
ehaae$  or  pursues  with  intent  to  overtake  and  attack;  th« 
ehase  is  closer  and  hotter  than  the  porsuiL  (Compare  syno- 
nyms for  BUNT.)  One  event  may  follow  another  either  with 
or  without  special  connection;  if  it  ensues,  there  is  some 
orderly  connection;  as,  the  ensuing  year;  if  it  results  from 
another,  there  is  some  relation  of  effect,  consequence,  or  in- 
ference. A  clerk  observes  his  employer's  directions.  A  child 
obeys  his  parent's  commands,  follows  or  copies  his  example^ 
imitates  his  speech  and  manners.  The  compositor  follows 
copy;  the  incoming  succeeds  the  outgoing  official. 

FOOD 

STHONTMSt 

aliment    feed         nourislunent    pabnlum       susteiianoe 
diet  fodder    nutriment         provender    viands 

faro  foraso     nutrition  regimen        Tietnala 

Food  is,  in  the  popular  sense,  whatever  one  eats  in  contradis- 
tinction to  what  one  drinks.  Thus,  we  speak  of  food  and  drink, 
of  wholesome,  unwholesome,  or  indigestible  food;  but  in  a 
more  scientific  sense  whatever,  when  taken  into  the  digestive 
organs,  serves  to  build  up  structure  or  supply  waste  may  be 
termed  food;  the  word  is  extended  to  plants  to  signify  what- 
ever taken  in  any  way  into  the  organism  serves  similar  pur- 
poses; thus,  we  speak  of  liquid  food,  plant  food,  etc.;  in  this 
wider  sense  food  is  closely  synonymous  with  nutriment,  nour- 
ishment, and  sustenance.  Diet  refers  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  habitually  taken,  with  reference  to  preserva- 
tion of  health.  Victuals  is  a  plain,  homely  word  for  what- 
ever may  be  eaten;  we  speak  of  choice  viands,  cold  victtAols. 
Nourishment  and  sustenance  apply  to  whatever  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  system  as  a  means  of  sustaining  life;  we  say 
of  a  convalescent,  he  is  taking  nourishment.  Nutriment  and 
nutrition  have  more  of  scientific  reference  to  the  vitalizing 
principles  of  various  foods;  thus,  wheat  is  said  to  contain  a 
great  amount  of  nutriment.  Regimen  considers  food  as  taken 
by  strict  rule,  but  applies  more  widely  to  the  whole  ordering 
of  life.  Fare  is  a  general  word  for  all  table-supplies,  good  or 
bad;  as,  sumptuous  fare;  wretched  fare.  Feed,  fodder,  and 
provender  are  used  only  of  the  food  of  the  lower  animals,  feed 
denoting  anything  consumed,  but  more  commonly  grain,  fodder 


denoting  bay,  corn-stalks,  or  the  like,  sometimes  called  "long 
feed";  provender  ie  dry  feed,  whether  grain  or  hay,  Straw, 
etc.  Forage  denotes  any  kind  of  food  suitable  for  horses  ud 
cattle,  primarily  as  obtained  by  a,  military  force  in  scooring 

the  country,  especially  an  enemy's  cfmntry. 

FORMIDABLE 

STNONTMS) 

dkAKerona  indomitable       redoubted 

ImpreEBabl*       invliicible  terrible 

That  whicb  is  formidable  is  worthy  of  fear  if  encountered  or 
opposed;  as,  a  formidable  urray  of  troops,  or  of  evidence. 
Formidable  Is  a  word  of  more  dignity  than  dangerous,  and 
su^eats  more  calm  and  collected  power  than  terrible;  far- 
midabie  is  lesg  overwhelming:  than  tremendoiu.  A  load^  gnn  is 
dangerous;  a  park  of  artillery  is  formiilable;  a  charge  of 
eavalry  is  terrible;  tlie  full  shouk  of  great  armies  is  Ire- 
nendoas.  A  dangeroua  man  is  likely  to  do  mischief,  and 
needs  watching;  a  formidable  man  may  not  be  dangerava  if 
not  attacked;  an  enraged  maniac  is  terrible; 
ocean  waves  in  a  slorm,  and  the  silent  pressure 
depths,  are  tremendous. 


PREPOSniONSi 

Formidable  h;i  or  1**1  numbers;  in  strength;  formidabls*a 

enemy. 

FORTIFICATION 
stuovtmsi 

breaatwark  entrenehment  <ortre«*  Ktroub 

CkBtlfl  fnitneia  IntrenobBtent  trenoB«a 

eltMdel  field  works  rlflepit  works 

Aeteiuei  fort 

Fnrtification  is  llie  general  word  for  any  urtiftcial  defensive 
work;  a  fortress  is  it  fortification  of  especial  size  and  strengtb; 
a  fortress  is  regarded  as  permanent,  and  is  ordinarily  an  inde- 
pendent work;  a  /or(  or  fortification  may  be  temporary;  • 
fortifioalion  may  be  but  part  of  a  dafensivc  system ;  we  spekk 
of  the  fortifications  of  n  city.  A  citadel  is  a  forti/tcation 
within  u  cityi  or  thti  furtiHed  iuntr  part  of  a  city  or  fortnUf 
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fortimate 

within  which  a  garrison  may  be  placed  to  overawe  the  citizens, 
or  to  which  the  defenders  may  retire  if  the  outer  works  are 
captured;  the  medieval  castle  was  the  fortified  residence  of  a 
king  or  baron.  Fort  is  the  common  military  term  for  a  de- 
tached fortified  building  or  enclosure  of  moderate  size  occupied 
or  designed  to  be  occupied  by  troops.  The  fortifications  of  a 
modem  city  usually  consist  of  a  chain  of  forts.  Any  defensible 
place,  whether  made  so  by  nature  or  by  art,  is  a  fastness  or 
stronghold.  Entrenchments  (in  military  use  more  commonly 
intrenchments)  is  a  very  general  term,  which  may  apply  to 
the  simplest  and  most  hastily  constructed  breastworks,  rifle- 
pits,  or  the  like,  or  to  a  complicated  system  of  defensive  works, 
generally  less  substantial  and  permanent  than  fortifications. 

FORTITUDE 

SYHONTMSx 
eouraso  endurance  heroism  resolution 

Fortitude  (from  L.  fortis,  strong)  is  the  strength  or  firmness 
of  mind  or  soul  to  endure  pain  or  adversity  patiently  and  de- 
terminedly. Fortitude  has  been  defined  as  ^'passive  courage/^ 
which  is  a  good  definition,  but  not  complete.  Fortitude  might 
be  termed  "still  courage,"  or  "enduring  courage**;  it  is  that 
quality  which  is  able  not  merely  to  endure  pain  or  trial,  but 
steadily  to  confront  dangers  that  can  not  be  actively  opposed^ 
or  against  which  one  has  no  adequate  defense ;  it  takes  courage 
to  charge  a  battery,  fortitude  to  stand  still  under  an  enemy's 
fire.  Besolution  is  of  the  mind;  endurance  is  partly  physical; 
it  requires  resolution  to  resist  temptation,  endttrance  to  resist 
hunger  and  cold.    Compare  brave;  patience. 

FORTUNATE 

STNONTlffSx 
faTored      Ineky       prospered       prosperous      snooessfnl 
hmvvj 

A  man  is  successful  in  any  case  if  he  achieves  or  gains  what 
he  seeks;  he  is  known  as  a  successful  man  if  he  has  achieved  or 
gained  worthy  objects  of  endeavor ;  he  is  fortunate  or  lucky  if 
advantages  hare  come  to  him  without  or  beyond  his  direct 
planning  or  achieving.  Lucky  is  the  more  conmion  and  col- 
loquialy  fortunate  the  more  elegant  word;  fortunate  is  more 


^  ftmidation 

naturally  applied  to  the  graver  matters,  as  we  speak  of  Ih* 
forlunale,  rather  than  Ihe  lucky,  issue  of  a  great  battle; 
Ivcky  more  strongly  emphasizes  the  element  of  chance,  is 
when  we  «peak  of  a  lucky  bit,  &  Ivcky  guaw,  or  of  one 
as  "bom  nndn-  a  Iwky  star,"  Favored  ia  used  in  a  re- 
ligious sense,  irapilying  that  one  is  the  object  of  dirioe  faror, 
Happy,  iu  this  mnneetion,  eignifiea  possessed  of  the  means  of 
happiness.  One  is  said  to  he  happy  or  prosperous  whether 
his  prosperity  be  the  result  of  fortune  or  of  achievemaat; 
prospered  rather  denotes  the  aelion  of  a  superinlendisff  F 
denee. 


FOUNDATION 


fcasia  foot  

bottom  E'onnd  orlKln 

•ndowment 

A  svhstratitm  (from  L.  s«b,  under,  +  sterno,  spread)  i« 
something  tbnt  underlies,  ae  a  natural  deposit;  as,  a  siibstrafun 
of  clay  or  of  roelt.  A  substruclure  (from  L,  swft,  under  + 
ttruo,  build)  is  somethiiiif  built  undei' — perhaps  forming  ■ 
basement,  or  [lerhnps  constructed  merely  for  support  of  tin 
building  above  (the  superstructure)',  a  foundation  is  a  nib- 
ttrueturi-  in  the  laller  sense;  a  fimndntion  is  never  a  basement, 
but  a  substantial  supporting  muss  on  n;liich  the  entire  super- 
structure rrsis;  in  the  Hninhed  building  the  foundation  ia 
below  the  surface  of  the  gnunid  and  out  of  sight.  Ba**  and 
hagis  diFFcr  from  fuundntion,  na  denoting  something  archi- 
tecturally of  less  extent;  we  speak  of  the  foundation  mthor 
than  llie  base  or  bagig  of  a  "sky-scraper";  in  reference  to 
natural  objects,  wo  Bp<iuk  of  the  base  of  a  rock,  cliff,  at 
mountain : 

Cama  on*,  earn*  iHI     Thli  toek  (hull  tj 
I'mn   111   arm    I.om'   u  tfa  ■•   I. 

Scott  ^ody  ot  tht  Lali4    ei 

We  might  speak  of  a  bed  of  rook  as  forming  a  goodJ 
for  tiie  fnundafion  of  n  biiildin 
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ronndattoa 

A  man  which  built  an  house,  and  digged  deep,  and  laid  the  foundation 
a  rock.  LuXB    Ti,   48. 

In  flgorative  and  poetie  use,  the  foundation  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  something  laid  or  buiit---as  part  of  a  building: 

Of  old  has  thou  laid  the  foundeUion  of  the  earth.  Ps.  oil,  26. 

.     .     .     .     the  mortal  made 

Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 

No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid. 

Bykon  Don  Juan   can.  ii,  st.  209. 

Base  and  basis,  though  both  ultimately  derived  from  the 
same  Greek  word  (basis)  differ  from  each  other  in  use;  the 
base  of  a  column  is  architecturally  a  part  of  the  column,  the 
lowest  part  supporting  the  rest.  Base  has  wide  use  as  ap- 
plied to  material  objects;  we  speak  of  the  base  of  a  pyramid, 
the  base  of  a  triangle,  the  base  or  base-line  of  a  survey,  the 
base  of  the  skull,  a  base  of  operations,  a  base  of  supply,  etc. 
Basis  is  now  rarely  used  literally,  but  has  extensive  figura- 
tive use,  while  base  is  rarely  used  figuratively;  we  speak  of 
the  basis  of  an  opinion,  argument,  report,  story,  hypothesis, 
etc.  Chround  (from  AS.  grund)  is,  in  figurative  use,  akin  to 
basis,  but  (as  is  usual  with  Anglo-Saxon  words)  more  allied 
to  practical  matters  than  its  Greek  correlative;  we  speak  of 
ground  for  suspicion,  action,  or  interference,  where  basis 
would  seem  more  abstract  and  theoretical ;  the  groundwork  may 
be  the  basis  or  foundation  of  anything,  but  is  oftener  viewed 
as  a  fundamental  and  essential  part: 

Histor7  could  not  teach  by  examples  .     .     unless  the  groundwork 

of  eharaeter  were  in  all  ages  the  same. 

E.  H.  Ghapin  Characters  in  the  QoepeU,  ch.  i,  p.  9. 

A  comer-stone  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  foundation,  but 
of  the  superstructure,  and  is  commonly  laid  above  the  ground ; 
its  importance  is  now  mainly  traditional,  since  it  contributes  no 
more  than  any  one  of  many  other  elements  to  the  support  of 
a  modem  building.  An  endowment,  as  a  fund  permanently  in- 
vested for  the  use  of  a  college,  a  professorship,  a  hospital,  or 
the  like,  is  often  called  a  foundation,  as  being  the  firm  and 
permanent  support  of  the  work;  the  work  or  institution  so 
endowed  is  also  itself  called  a  foundation. 


duplicity 
Impoaitlon 


■win  die 

■windling 

treacliei? 


trlek 


FRAUD 
GYNONYHS: 

ftrtifioe         deceit 
obeat  deception 

oheatins      diahoneitr 

A  fraud  is  an  act  of  deliberate  deception  with  ttie  ilesig-u  of 
Becuring  sometbLng  by  taking  unfair  advsntage  of  anotber.  A 
deceit  or  deception  may  be  designed  merely  to  gain  some  end 
of  one's  own,  with  no  intent  of  harming  anothcri  an  impositioti, 
to  take  some  small  advantage  of  anotber,  or  simply  to  make 
anotber  ridiculous.  An  imposture  is  designed  to  obtain  money, 
credit,  or  position  to  wbicU  one  is  not  entilleU,  atid  may  be 
practised  by  a  street  beggar  or  by  the  prelendor  to  a  tlirone 
All  action  that  is  not  honest  is  dtshonegt,  but  the  lerm  dit- 
honesty  is  generally  applied  in  business,  politics,  etc.,  to  de- 
ceitful practises  which  are  not  directly  criminal.  Fraud  in- 
cludes deceit,  but  deceit  may  not  reach  the  gravity  of  fraud; 
a  cheat  is  of  fte  nature  of  fraud,  but  of  a  petty  sort ;  a  ttnin^i 
is  more  serious  than  s,  cheat,  involving  larger  values  and  mon 
Hagrant  dishonesty.  Fraud  is  commonly  actionable  at  law; 
cheating  and  swindling  are  for  the  ajost  part  out  of  tlie  ntieh 
of  legal  proceedings.  Treachery  is  chieily  used  ol!  dishonesty 
in  matters  of  friendship,  social  relations,  governraenr,  or 
war;  treachery  may  be  more  harmful  than  fraud,  but  is  not 
BO  gross,  and  is  not  ordinarily  open  to  legal  redress.  Tr«ast>n 
is  a  specific  form  of  treachery  of  a  svibjert  to  (lie  governtneni 
to  which  he  owes  ollegianee,  and  is  dellnable  and  ]>unishablf 
at  law.  Compare  artipioe;  deception, 
ANTONTHBi 
fairness      good  faith        honesly       IntegrHy 


SYNONYMS : 
aooesalblo 
a«»ble 
affeotlonate 


FRIENDLY 


IkroUkerlr 

Friendly,  , 
I  friend :  as 


companionable  cenlal  nelahborlj 

oomplalaant  hearty  ■oolabla 

oerdlal  Und  aoolal 

tavorabla  kindly  tender 

(ond  lorlng  welldiapoaed 


aiti  of  persons,  signifies  having  the  fliRposition 
siiict  of  acts,  it  signifies  befitting  or  worthy  of 
n  friend.  The  adjective  fnendly  does  not  reach  the.  full  «g- 
oifloance  of  the  nouns  ''friend"  and  "friendship";  one  m^ 
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frlendaltip 

be  friendly  to  those  who  are  not  his  friends,  and  to  be  in 
friendly  relations  often  signifies  iittie  more  than  not  to  be 
hostile.  In  its  application  to  persons,  accessible  is  used  of 
public  and  eminent  persons,  who  might,  if  disposed,  hold 
themselves  at  a  distance  from  others.  Companionable  and 
sociable  refer  to  manner  and  behavior,  cordial  and  genial  ex- 
press genuine  kindliness  of  heart.  We  speak  of  a  cordial 
greeting,  a  favorable  reception,  a  neighborly  call,  a  sociable 
\'isitor,  an  amicable  settlement,  a  kind  interest,  a  friendly 
regard,  a  hearty  welcome.  The  Saxon  friendly  is  stronger 
than  the  Latin  amicable;  the  amicable  may  be  merely  formal; 
the  friendly  is  from  the  heart.  Fond  is  commonly  applied  to  an 
affection  that  becomes,  or  at  least  appears,  excessive.  Affeo- 
tionate,  devoted,  and  tender  are  almost  always  used  in  a  high 
and  good  sense;  as,  an  affectionate  son;  a  devoted  friend;  'Hhe 
tender  mercy  of  our  God,"  Luke  i,  78.    Compare  friendship. 

ANTONTMSt 

adverse  belligerent  distant  Ill-disposed       unkind 

alienated  cold  estranged  indifferent        warlike 

antagonistic  contentious  frigid  inimical 

belUcose  disaffected  hostile  unfriendly 

FRIENDSHIP 

SYHONTMSx 

aJfectton  oomity  e^teeTxi  Kood  •wVl 

amity  consideration      favor  love 

atta^^ment       devotion  friendliness        regard 

Friendship  is  a  deep,  quiet,  enduring  affection,  founded  upon 
mutual  respect  and  esteem.  Friendship  is  always  mutual ;  there 
may  be  unreciprocated  affection  or  attachmrent,  unrequited  love, 
or  even  unrecognized  and  unappreciated  devotion,  but  never 
unre^procated  or  imrequited  friendship;  one  may  have  friendly 
feelings  toward  an  enemy,  but  while  there  is  hostility  or  cold- 
ness on  one  side  there  can  not  be  friendship  between  the  two. 
Friendliness  is  a  quality  of  friendly  feeling,  without  the  deep 
and  settled  attachment  implied  in  the  state  of  friendship. 
Comity  is  mutual  kindly  courtesy,  with  care  of  each  other^s 
right,  and  amity  a  friendly  feeling  and  relation,  not  necessarily 
implying  special  friendliness ;  as,  the  comity  of  nations,  or 
amity  between  neisrhboring  countries.  Affection  may  be  purely 
natural;  friendship  is  a  growth.  Friendship  is  more  intel- 
leetnal  and  leee  emotional  than  love;  it  is  easier  to  give 


garrnloiM 

reasons  for  friendship  than  for  love;  friendship  is  more 
calm  and  quiet,  love  more  ferveut;  love  often  rises  to  b- 
tensest  passion;  we  van  not  speak  of  the  pasEion  of  friend- 
ship. Friendship  implies  some  degree  of  equality,  while 
love  doe?  iiol;  we  eao  spent  of  man's  love  toward  God,  not 
of  liis  friendship  for  God.  {There  is  more  latitude  in  tiie 
use  of  the  concrete  nouu  friend;  Ahraham  was  called  "tha 
friend  of  God";  Christ  was  caUed  "the  friend  of  ainnera,") 
Compare  AcguAiNTANCB ;  love. 
ANTONYHSi 

8ee  Kyiionyms  for  battle;  enmity;  feud;  hatred. 
FREPOBITIONBi 

The  friendsliip  of  one  person  for  or  iouard  another,  or  the 
£rieDdship  between  them. 


FRIGHTEN 

SYNONYMS  t 
alFHElit        appal  cow  dlamar  mara 

alarm  browbeat        daiuit         InUmldate         Iwrrify 

One  is  frightened  hy  a  cause  of  fear  addressed  directly  and 
suddenly  to  the  senses;  he  is  intimidated  by  an  apprehension 
of  contingent  consequences  dependent  on  some  aet  of  lus 
own  to  be  done  or  forborne:  the  means  of  intimidation  may 
aet  through  the  senses,  or  may  appeal  only  to  the  intelleflt 
or  the  sensibilities.  The  sudden  rush  of  an  armed  madman 
may  frighten;  the  quiet  leveling  of  a  highwayman's  pistol 
intimidates.  ■  A  savaee  beast  is  intimidated  by  the  keepec'a 
whip.  Employers  may  intimidate  their  employees  &om 
voting  contrary  to  their  will  by  threat  of  discharg*;  * 
mother  may  be  intimidated  throngh  fear  for  ,her  child-  '^ 
browbeat  or  cow  is  to  bring  into  a  state  of  sabmisaive  tlevi 
to  daunt  is  to  give  pause  or  check  to  a  violent,  threateiiiilgi 
or  even  a  brave  spirit  To  scare  is  to  cause  auddeii,  OD- 
nening  fear;  to  ternfy  is  to  awaken  fear  that  is  ow^ 
whelming.  To  appal  (from  L.  ad,  to  +  paleo,  be  pale)  ii 
to  strike  with  sudden  fear,  dismay,  and  horror;  one  ml? 
be  appalled  at  the  siifferinsrs  or  peril  of  others;  he  is  ter- 
rified by  danger  to  himself.     Compare  alasu:    feas. 
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FRUGALITY 

BYHONTMSi 

eeonomy  parsimony       saTins  sparing 

miserlineM  proTidenoe      ■orimping      thrift 

parsimonioiUBeM        prndeaoe 

Economy  ie  a  wise  and  careful  administration  of  the  means 
8^  one's  disposal;  frugality  is  a  withholding  of  expenditure, 
or  sparing  of  supplies  or  provision,  to  a  noticeable  and 
often  to  a  painful  degree;  parsimony  is  excessive  and  un- 
reasonable saving  for  the  sake  of  saving.  Frugality  exalted 
into  a  virtue  to  be  practised  for  its  own  sake,  instead  of  as 
a  means  to  an  end,  becomes  the  vice  of  parsimony.  Miser- 
iiness  is  the  denying  oneself  and  others  the  ordinary  comforts 
or  even  necessaries  of  life,  for  the  mere  sake  of  hoarding 
money.  Prudence  and  providence  look  far  ahead,  and  sac- 
rifice the  present  to  the  future,  sa\dng  as  much  as  may 
be  necessary  for  that  end.  (See  prudence.)  Thrift  seeks 
not  merely  to  save,  but  to  earn.  Economy  manages,  frugality 
saves,  providence  plans,  thrift  at  once  earns  and  saves, 
with  a  view  to  wholesome  and  profitable  expenditure  at  a 
fitting  time.    See  abstinence. 

ANTONTMSt 

abundance        bounty  liberality  opulence  waste 

affluence  extravagance      luxury  riches  wealth 

GARRULOUS 

STVONTMSx 

oliatterins  loqnaoioi&s  talkative  Terbose 

Garrulous  signifies  given  to  constant  trivial  talking.  Chat- 
tering signifies  uttering  rapid,  noisy,  and  unintelligible,  or 
scarcely  intelligible,  sounds,  whether  articulate  words  or 
such  as  resemble  them;  chattering  is  often  used  of  vocal 
sounds  that  may  be  intelligible  by  themselves  but  are  ill  un- 
derstood owing  to  confusion  of  many  voices  ov  other  cause. 
The  talkative  person  has  a  strong  disposition  to  talk,  with 
or  without  an  abundance  of  words,  or  mmy  ideas;  the 
loqwicious  person  has  an  abundant  flow  of  language  and  much 
to  say  on  any  subject  suggested ;  either  may  be  lively  and  for 
a  time  entertaining;  the  garruloiLs  person  is  tedious,  repeti- 
tioiiSy  petty,  and  self-absorbed.  Verbose  is  applied  to  utter- 
anees  more  formal  than  conversation,  as  to  writings  or  public 


Bddreaees.  We  speak  of  a  shattering  moakey  or  a  chaltering 
idiot,  a  talkative  child,  a  talkative  or  loquacioua  woman,  a 
garnUoti*  old  man,  a  vsrbos*  writer.     CompaM  daoaia^XB- 

TTON. 


STNONTKi 

Sex  is  a  dietinudoD  among  living  beings;  it  is  aleo  the  cbanto- 
terislio  by  which  most  liviag  beingB  aro  diBtingnished  bam 
inanimate  things,  which  are  of  no  sex;  gender  is  a  diEtincdon 
in  language  partially  correeponding  to  this  dietinclion  in 
nature;  while  there  are  but  two  sexes,  there  are  in  some  tai^ 
guages,  as  in  English  and  German,  thive  getnlerv.  The  Frenet 
language  baa  but  two  gend&rg  and  tnakca  tfae  names  of  all 
inanimate  objects  either  masculine  or  feminine;  aoine  langnagn 
are  witliout  the  distinction  of  gender,  and  those  that  maintain 
it  are  ofteu  quite  arbitrary  in  its  application.  We  apeak  of 
the  maeculine  or  feminine  gender,  the  male  or  female  sex. 


GENERAL 

STHOIfTMSi 

oommoii  familiar  oTdlnarT  lULiTaraal 

commonplace  freaaent  popnlar  uanal 

eiutomarf  haMtnal  prevalent 

•Ter7da7  Bormal  pnbllo 

Common  signiRee  frequently  occurring,  not  out  of  the  regular 
course,  not  exceptional;  hence,  not  above  the  average,  not  ex- 
cellent or  distinguished,  inferior,  or  even  low;  common  alM 
signifies  pertaining  to  or  participated  in  by  two  or  mor«  per- 
Bons  or  things;  as.  sorrow  is  common  to  the  race.  Osneral  bbj 
signify  penaining  equally  to  all  of  a  clasa,  race,  eto.,  but 
very  commonly  signifies  pertaining  to  the  greater  number,  bat 
not  necessarily  to  all.  Universal  applies  to  all  without  ex* 
peplion;  girntnl  applies  to  nil  with  possible  or  comparatinly 
slight  eiceptions:  common  applies  to  very  many  without  dfr 
ciding  wLetiier  they  are  even  a  majoiity.    A  c 
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w«  ofUn  hear;  a  gmMrai  axpeiiaaet  k  one  that 
eoxnea  to  the  majority  of  people;  a  tmit7#r««i  aiperieojoe  is 
ene  from  whioh  no  human  being  is  exempt  It  la  dangerooa 
for  a  debater  to  affirm  a  wniv^Bol  propoaitloB^  daee  tiiat  can 
be  negatired  by  a  aingle  exception,  while  a  gmt^rol  etatemeot 
if  not  invalidated  even  by  adducing  many  exceptions.  We  say 
a  common  opinion,  common  experience,  a  general  rule,  gen- 
eral  truth,  a  univeraal  law.    C)ompare  synonyms  for  vobmal; 

USUAL. 

ANTONTMSt 

exceptional      rare      singular      uneonunon      mnknowB      unusual 
Infrequent 


GENEROUS 

STHONTMSx 

bonntif nl  free  liberal  noble 

ebivalroua         free-banded    mas^animona    open^banded 
disinterested    free^bearted  munificent  open^bearted 

Generous  (from  L.  gentis,  a  race)  primarily  signifies  having 
the  qualities  worthy  of  noble  or  honorable  birth;  hence,  fret^ 
and  abundant  in  giving,  giving  freely,  heartily,  and  self-sacrific- 
ingly.  As  regards  giving,  generous  refers  rather  to  the  sclf- 
saciifieing  heartiness  of  the  giver,  liberal  to  the  amount  of  the 
gift;  a  child  may  show  himself  generous  in  the  gift  of  an 
apple,  a  millionaire  makes  a  liberal  donation;  a  generous  gift, 
however,  is  commonly  thought  of  as  both  ample  and  hearty. 
A  munificent  gift  is  vast  in  amount,  whatever  the  motive  of 
its  bestowal.  One  may  be  free  with  another's  money;  he  can 
be  generoue  only  with  his  own.  Disinterested  suggests  rather 
the  thought  of  one's  own  self-denial ;  gei^erous,  of  one's  hearty 
interest  in  another's  welfare  or  happiness.  One  is  magnanimous 
by  a  greatness  of  soul  (from  L.  magnue,  great,  and  animus,  soul) 
that  rises  above  all  that  is  poor,  mean,  or  weak,  especially 
above  every  petty  or  ignoble  motive  or  feeling  pertaining  to 
one's  i«lf|  and  thus  above  resentment  of  injury  or  insult; 
one  is  generoui  by  a  kindness  of  heart  that  would  rejoice  in 
the  welfare  rather  than  in  the  punishment  of  the  offender. 

AXTOimnt 

avaricieus        greedy         mean  parBlmoolous        rapadous 

ctoee  urnobie         miserlr  penurious  stinay 

oevetioae  illiberal        niasaroiy        petty 


GENIUS 
sTNomrHSi 

talent  tAl«&t« 

OtTHut  la  esalUd  inUUectaaJ  pow  espabla  oi  oparidii(  b 
depeudeotly  of  tviitioa  and  iraining,  and  mnrtced  by  aa  sxtifr 
ordinary  faculty  for  original  erealion.  inreutian,  diBCOvery, 
expression,  etc.  Talent  is  marked  mental  itbility,  and  in  a 
special  sense,  a  particular  and  uncommon  aptitude  for  souk 
special  mental  work  or  attainment.  Genius  is  higher  tliaii 
talent,  more  spoil tnncous,  \iiss  dependent  upon  inslrurtton,  lea 
amenable  to  training;  talent  is  Inrgely  the  capacity  to  leatOi 
acquire,  appropriate,  adapt  oneself  lo  demand.  Yet  the  gttmu 
that  has  won  the  largest  and  most  enduring  succobs  bss  ban 
.{oined  with  tireless  industry  and  painetukiitg.  Comparft  tyu^ 
nyms  for  mjnd;  power. 


■tuplditr 


GET 
SYNONTMSi 
aobieve  Attain  kbId  procnrb  aeonra 

noqoire  e«m  obtaltt  reoelT«  win 

Get  is  a  most  corapreliensuvc  word.  A  person  ^efs  whatever 
he  comes  to  possess  or  esperionce,  whether  wtib  or  without  BU- 
deavor,  expectation,  or  desire;  he  gett  s  bargain,  k  blow,  a  fall, 
n  fever;  he  gains  what  ho  comes  to  by  effort  or  striviug;  the 
Bwiuiiner  yains  the  shore :  ii  man  acqairci  hy  continuoiia  and  or- 
dinarily by  slow  process;  ns,  one  aequirea  a  foreign  langtnic& 
A  person  is  suinetinies  said  to  gain  tm^  often  to  arijvin  what 
has  not  been  an  object  of  direct  endeavor;  in  the  pumiita  of 
trade,  he  incidentally  gainx  some  knowledge  of  foreign  eona- 
tries;  he  ar.quirpn  by  B*«*'Cialiou  wilh  ulhers  a  corrwt  or  in- 
correct accent;  ho  acquirfs  a  bronied  complexion  by  exposnn 
to  a  tropical  sun :  in  such  use,  what  he  gaim  is  viewed  aa  da- 
airable,  what  he  acqitirtt  as  slowly  and  gradually  rcMiUting.  A 
person  turns  what  he  {.nves  an  ciinivnlent  of  labor  for,  thoo^ 
he  may  not  gel  it.  On  the  other  band,  be  may  get  what  h* 
has  not  earned;  the  lemptntion  In  nil  dishonesty  is  the  deaira 
to  get  a  living  or  a  fortune  withont  raming  it.  Wb«ni  one 
gfU  tbo  object  of  bis  desire,  he  is  said  to  otitain  it,  wIm 


vimm.^^ 
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be  has  gained  or  earned  it  or  not.  Win  denotes  contest,  with 
a  suggestion  of  chance  or  hazard;  in  popular  language,  a 
person  is  often  said  to  win  a  lawsuit,  or  to  vjin  in  a  suit  at 
law^  but  in  legal  phrase  he  is  said  to  gain  his  suit,  case,  or 
cause.  In  receiving,  one  is  strictly  passive;  he  may  get  an 
estate  by  his  own  exertions  or  by  inheritance;  in  the  latter 
case  he  is  said  to  receive  it.  One  obtains  a  thing  commonly  by 
some  direct  effort  of  his  own ;  he  procures  it  commonly  by  the 
intervention  of  some  one  else;  he  procures  a  dinner  or  an 
interview;  he  secures  what  has  seemed  uncertain  or  elusive, 
when  he  gets  it  firmly  into  his  possession  or  under  his  con- 
troL    Compare  synonyms  for  attain;  makb;  beach. 

AHTONTMSt 

See  synonyms  for  abandon. 


GIFT 

STHONTMSs 

benefaction       boon  bribe  grant  largess 

beqnest  bounty       donation       gratuity       present 

A  gift  is  in  the  popular,  and  also  in  the  legal  sense  that  which 
is  voluntarily  bestowed  without  expectation  of  return  or  com- 
pensation. Gift  is  now  almost  always  used  in  the  good  sense, 
bribe  always  in  the  evil  sense  to  siguify  payment  for  a  dis- 
honorable service  under  the  semblance  of  a  gift.  In  Scriptural 
language  gift  is  often  used  for  bribe,  "The  king  by  judgment 
establisheth  the  land;  but  he  that  reeeiveth  gifts  overthroweth 
it.**  Prov,  xxix,  4.  A  benefaction  is  a  charitable  gift,  generally 
of  large  amount,  and  viewed  as  of  enduring  value,  as  an  en- 
dowment for  a  college.  A  donation  is  something,  perhaps  of 
great,  never  of  trivial  value,  given  usually  on  some  public 
ground,  as  to  a  cause  or  to  a  person  representing  a  cause,  but 
not  necessarily  of  value  beyond  the  immediate  present;  as,  a 
donation  to  a  pastor.  A  gratuity  is  usually  something  of  mod- 
erate value  and  is  always  given  as  to  an  inferior,  and  as  of 
fevor,  not  of  right;  as,  a  gratuity  to  a  waiter.  Largess  is 
archaic  for  a  bountiful  gratuity,  usually  to  be  distributed 
among  many,  as  among  the  heralds  at  ancient  tournaments.  A 
present  is  a  gift  of  friendship,  or  conciliation,  and  given  as  to 
an  equal  or  a  superior;  no  one's  pride  is  hurt  by  accepting 
what  is  viewed  as  strictly  a  prrftenf.    A  honn  is  a  niff  that  has 


been  desired  cr  craved  or  perhaps  asked,  or  something  freelj 
given  that  meets  some  great  de&ire.  A  grant  is  coimmonly 
considerable  in  amount  and  given  b;  public  sathority;  u,  ■ 
grant  of  public  lands  for  a  college. 

ANTONYMS: 

compensation    earninsii     guerdon     peoBlir    re  mun  era  I  Ion    vngm 


GIVE 

dYNONYHSi 

bestovr  commniLloate        deliver         KTant  ^ 

cede  confer  fomlsli        Impart        anpply 

To  give  is  primarily  to  transfer  to  another's  poeeessioa  a 
ownership  without  compt- iisation ;  in  its  secondary  sense  in 
popular  use,  it  is  to  put  into  another's  possession  by  mj 
means  and  on  any  ternis  whatever;  a  buyer  may  say  "Give  mt 
the  goods,  and  I  will  give  yon  the  money";  we  speak  of  giving 
answers,  information,  elc,  and  often  of  giving  what  is  nut 
a^eeable  to  the  recipient,  as  blow's,  medirine,  rcprouf;  but 
wbeu  there  is  aolhtng  in  the  context  to  indicate  the  contraryt 
give  is  always  understood  in  its  primary  sense;  ns,  lliis  book 
was  givtn  me.  Give  thus  becomes,  like  get,  a  term  of  eiich 
general  import  as  to  be  a  synonym  for  a  wide  variety  of  worda. 
To  grant  is  lo  put  into  one's  possession  in  some  formal  way, 
or  by  authoritative  act;  as,  Congruss  grants  lands  to  a  lail- 
road  corporation.  To  speak  of  granting  n  favor  carHrs  a 
claim  or  concession  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  onfl  by 
whom  llie  grant  may  be  made;  to  confer  has  a  similur  MUse; 
as,  to  confer  a  degree  or  an  honor;  we  grant  a  request  or 
petition,  but  do  not  confer  il.  To  import  is  to  give  of  that 
which  one  still,  to  a  greater  or  [ess  degree,  retains;  the  teacher 
imparts  instruction.  To  beetow  is  to  give  that  of  which  the  rB- 
ceiver  stands  in  especial  need;  we  beatow  alms. 

PREPOSITIONS  I 

We  give  money  to  n  person  for  a  thing,  for  a  purpose,  el& 
(or  without   proposition,  give   a  person   n  aunt  of  i 
we  give  a  thing  to  or  into  one's  cnre  or  keeping;  ttl*  1 
fugitive  gave  himself  up  to  his  pursuers. 
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govern 


GOVERN 

BYNOHTMSt 

eoiamand    enrb       inllnence    mold       reign   over     mle 
control        direet    manage       reign      restrain  sway 

Govern  carries  the  idea  of  authoritative  administration  or 
some  exercise  of  authority  that  is  at  once  effective  and  con- 
tinuous; control  is  effective,  but  may  be  momentary  or  oc- 
casional. One  controls  what  he  holds  or  can  hold  at  will 
absolutely  in  check;  as,  a  skilful  horseman  controls  a  spirited 
horse;  a  person  controls  his  temper;  we  say  to  one  who  is  ex- 
cited, ^'control  yourself."  A  person  commands  another  when 
he  has,  or  claims,  the  right  to  make  that  other  do  his  will,  with 
power  of  inflicting  penalty  if  not  obeyed;  he  controls  another 
whom  he  can  effectually  prevent  from  doing  anything  con- 
trary to  his  will;  he  governs  one  whom  he  actually  does  cause, 
regularly  or  constantly,  to  obey  his  will;  a  parent  may  com- 
mand a  child  whom  he  can  not  govern  or  control.  The  best 
teachers  are  not  greatly  prone  to  command,  but  govern  or 
control  their  pupils  largely  by  other  means.  Command  is, 
however,  often  used  in  the  sense  of  securing,  as  well  as  requir- 
ing, submission  or  obedience,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  command- 
ing influence;  a  man  commands  the  situation  when  he  can 
shape  events  as  he  pleases;  a  fortress  commands  the  region 
when  no  enemy  can  pass  against  its  resistance.  Govern  im- 
plies the  exercise  of  knowledge  and  judgment  as  well  as  power. 
To  nde  is  more  absolute  and  autocratic  than  to  govern;  to 
away  is  to  move  by  quiet  but  effectual  influence;  to  mold 
is  not  only  to  influence  feeling  and  action,  but  to  shape 
efaaraeter;  to  manage  is  to  secure  by  skilful  contrivance  the 
doing  of  one's  will  by  those  whom  one  can  not  directly  control; 
a  wise  mother,  by  gentle  means,  sways  the  feelings  and  molds 
the  lives  of  her  children;  to  be  able  to  manage  servants  is 
an  important  element  of  good  housekeeping.  The  word  reign, 
once  80  absolute,  now  simply  denotes  that  one  holds  the  offi- 
cial station  of  sovereign  in  a  monarchy,  with  or  without  ef- 
fective pawesr;  the  King  of  England  reigns;  the  Czar  of 
Bnasia  both  rmgnB  and  rules. 

kXTOWTMMi 

be  In  subjection      be  subject      comply       obey       submit       yield 
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GRACEFUL 

BTNONYMi 

,   betttttlfnl 

That  which  is  graceful  is  marked  by  eleg:anee  and  harmony, 
with  ease  of  action,  attitude,  or  posture,  or  delicacy  of  form. 
Graceful  commonly  suggests  motion  or  the  possibility  of  mo- 
tion; beautiful  tDRy  apply  tu  absolute  Bxity;  a  landscape  or  a 
blue  sky  is  beautiful,  but  neither  is  graceful.  Graceful  <!om- 
monly  applies  to  beauty  as  addressed  to  the  eye,  though  we 
often  speak  of  a  graceful  poem  or  a  graceful  compliment. 
Graceful  applies  to  the  perfection  of  motion,  especially  of  the 
lighter  motions,  which  convey  no  auggestion  of  stress  or 
strain,  and  are  in  harmonious  curves.  Apart  from  tlie  thought 
of  motion,  graceful  denotes  a  pleasing  harmony  of  outline, 
proportion,  etc.,  with  a  certain  degree  of  delicacy;  a  Hercules 
b  massive,  an  Apollo  is  graceful.  We  speak  of  a  gracef^ 
attitude,  graceful  drapery.  Compare  BiuvriFtH.;  BECOiC 
ANTOVTHSi 

Bee  synonyms  for  awkward. 


1  gracejw 


GRIEF 

SYNONYMS: 
affliction      molanchol^   reEret         lorrow  trouble 

dlatreai         monrniiigiH     ■kdnes^    tribnlAtlolt     lvo» 

Grief  is  acute  mental  pain  resulting  from  lose,  miaforluiie, 
or  deep  disappointment.  Grief  is  more  acute  and  less  endnring 
than  sorrow.  Sorrow  and  grief  are  for  definite  caiue ;  Kodnea 
and  melitnclwlg  may  arise  from  a  vague  sense  of  want  or  loss, 
from  a  low  etal«  of  health,  or  other  ill-defined  cause;  gadneu 
may  be  momentary ;  melancholy  is  more  endurinfr,  and  may 
become  chronic.  Affliction  expresses  a  deep  heart-sorrow  and 
is  applied  also  to  the  misfortu^  producing  such  *ony)»; 
mourning  most  frequently  depot*s  sorrow  publicly  exprfdssnl, 
or  the  public  expression  of^such  sorrow  as  may  reiuonabl;  bs 
"  's  common  to  observe  f  ■  -     • 


ing  i 


1  the  death  of  an  officer  of  state. 


AKTONTHBi 


PHEPOSITIOHSi 

Grief  at  a  loss;  for  a  frieml 


2OT                                                                                 Eyaoefnl 
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HABIT 

SYNOHTMSt 

custom  habitnde  rontine  system  nse 

fashion  praetise  rule  usage  wont 

Habit  is  a  tendency  or  inclination  toward  an  action  or  con- 
dition, which  hy  repetition  has  become  easy,  spontaneous,  or 
even  unconscious,  or  an  action  or  regular  series  of  actions, 
or  a  condition  so  induced.  Custom  is  the  uniform  doing  of  the 
same  act  in  the  same  circumstance  for  a  definite  reason; 
routine  is  the  doing  of  customary  acts  in  a  regular  and  uni- 
form sequence  and  is  more  mechanical  than  custom.  It  is  the 
custom  of  tradesmen  to  open  at  a  uniform  hour,  and  to  follow 
a  regular  routine  of  business  until  closing-time.  Habit  always 
includes  an  involuntary  tendency,  natural  or  acquired,  greatly 
strengthened  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  act,  and  may  be 
uncontrollable,  or  even  unconscious.  Habitude  is  habitual  re- 
lation or  association.  Custom  is  chiefly  used  of  the  action 
of  many;  habit  of  the  action  of  one;  we  speak  of  the 
cvkstoms  of  society,  the  habits  of  an  individual.  Fashion 
is  the  generally  recognized  custom  in  the  smaller  matters, 
especially  in  dress.  A  rule  is  prescribed  either  by  some 
external  authority  or  by  one's  own  will;  as,  it  is  the  rule 
of  the  house;  or,  I  make  it  my  invariable  rule.  System 
is  the  coordination  of  many  acts  or  things  into  a  unity, 
and  is  more  and  better  than  routine.  Use  and  usage  denote 
the  manner  of  using  something;  we  speak  of  one  person's  use 
of  language,  but  of  the  usage  of  many;  a  use  or  usage  is 
almost  always  a  habit.  Practise  is  the  active  doing  of  some- 
thing in  a  systematic  way;  we  do  not  speak  of  the  practise, 
but  of  the  habit  of  going  to  sleep ;  we  speak  of  a  tradesman's 
custom,  a  lawyer's  or  a  physician's  practise.  Educationally, 
practise  is  the  voluntary  and  persistent  attempt  to  make  skill 
a  habit;  as,  practise  in  penmanship.  Wont  is  blind  and  in- 
stinctive habit  like  that  which  attaches  an  animal  to  a  locality; 
the  word  is  now  almost  wholly  poetic.     Compare  dbess. 

HAPPEN 

SYirOHTMSt 

be<*liamee    betide      come  to  pass       fall  out      saperrene 
befall  obance    foil  occur  take  place 

A  thing  is  said  to  happen  when  no  desisrn  is  nnanifest,  or 


nous  aepecially  thought  of;  it  it  said  to  chanct  vben  it  a 
to  be  tlia  raault  of  acoident  (toinpore  synoiiynis  for  AOdDnrr). 
An  incident  happens  or  oceurt;  (omelliing  external  or  aettul 
happens  to  one;  a  thought  or  fancy  oeeura  to  him.  Befall 
and  beiide  are  transitive;  happen  is  intransitive ;  Gomething 
befallg  or  belides  a  person  or  happens  to  him.  Betide  it 
ospeciallj  used  for  anticipated  evil,  thought  of  as  waiting 
Bad  coming  at  its  appointed  time;  as  woe  betide  bimi  Ona 
event  supervenes  upon  another  event,  one  disease  npon  an- 
otijer,  etc  ["Transpire,"  in  the  sense  of  happen,  is  not 
authorised  by  good  usage;  a  thing  that  has  happened  is  plTOp- 
«riy  said  to  transpire  when  it  becomes  known.] 

PREFOSITIONSi 

An  event  bnppens  Co  a  perHin;  a  person  happeiie  on  or  upon 
n  fatt,  discovery,  etc 


sTHommsi 

blesiednua 
bUM 

comfort 
oonteutmcnt 


HAPPINESS 


delisht  ElBdaea*  plMunr* 

«oita*7  KTAtlflotloii  raptnr* 

enJoTineiit  Jaj  rejoieinc 

(eUcltr  narriinent  intiifsctioa 

gaiety  Milrtli  triumph 

Gratification  is  tlie  giving  any  mental  or  physical  desir* 
something  that  it  craves;  satUf action  is  the  giving  suc-h  a  do- 
nro  all  that  it  craves.  Happineaa  is  the  poeitiv^y  agrMkbla 
fsperience  thai  tpriugs  from  tbe  pooatwiioH  of  good,  tiw  gratifl- 
cation  (ir  tatiifaction  of  tlie  desirea  or  the  reUef  from  pain  a&d 
evil.  Comfort  may  be  almost  wholly  negative,  being  fonnd  in 
<>ecnrity  or  relief  &om  that  whicb  pains  or  annoys;  then  ii 
comfort  by  a  warm  flreside  on  a  winlry  night;  the  sympaUiy 
uf  a  true  friend  affords  comfort  in  hutow.  Enjoyment  b 
mnre  positive,  always  Implying  something  to  be  daflnitaly 
and  consciously  delighled  in;  a  ack  peraon  flnda  comfort  in 
relief  from  paJn,  while  be  may  be  far  from  a  stata  c' 
nwnt.  Pleatuni  is  atill  more  vivid,  being  an  arane 
(he  facnlliM  to  an  intenaely  agreeabl*!  activity; 


nappin— 

k  more  tranquil  than  pleasure,  being  the  agreeable  oonscious- 
nees  of  having  all  that  our  faculties  demand  or  crave;  when 
a  worthy  plea$ure  is  past,  a  worthy  satisfaction  remains.  As 
referring  to  a  mental  state,  gratification  is  used  to  denote  a 
mild  form  of  happiness  resulting  from  some  incident  not  of 
very  great  importance;  satisfaction  should  properly  express  a 
happiness  deeper,  more  complete,  and  more  abiding;  but  as 
intellect  or  sensibilities  of  a  low  order  may  find  satisfaction 
in  that  which  is  very  poor  or  unworthy,  the  word  has  come 
to  be  feeble  and  tame  in  ordinary  use.  Happiness  is  more 
positive  than  comfort,  enjoyment,  or  satisfaction,  more  serene 
and  rational  than  pleasure;  pleasure  is  of  necessity  transient; 
happiness  is  abiding,  and  may  be  eternal;  thus,  we  speak 
of  pleasures,  but  the  plural  of  happiness  is  scarcely  used. 
Happiness,  in  the  full  sense,  is  mental  or  spiritual  or  both^ 
and  is  viewed  as  resulting  from  some  worthy  gratification  or 
satisfaction;  we  may  speak  of  a  brute  as  experiencing  com- 
fort or  pleasu/re,  but  scarcely  as  in  possession  of  happiness; 
we  speak  of  vicious  pleasure,  delight,  or  joy,  but  not  of 
vicious  happiness.  Felicity  is  a  philosophical  term,  colder  and 
more  formal  than  happiness.  Gladness  is  happiness  that  over- 
flows, expressing  itself  in  countenance,  voice,  manner,  and  ac- 
tion. Joy  is  more  intense  than  happiness,  deeper  than  glad- 
ness, to  which  it  is  akin,  nobler  and  more  enduring  than 
pleasttre.  Gaiety  is  more  superficial  than  joy,  more  demon- 
strative than  gladness.  Rejoicing  is  happiness  or  joy  that 
finds  utterance  in  word,  song,  festivity,  etc.  Delight  is  vivid, 
overfiowing  happiness  of  a  somewhat  transient  kind;  ecstasy 
^^  a  state  of  extreme  or  extravagant  delight  so  that  the  one  af- 
fected by  it  seems  almost  beside  himself  with  joy;  rapture  is 
closely  allied  to  ecstasy,  but  is  more  serene,  exalted,  and  en- 
during. Triumph  is  such  joy  as  results  from  victory,  success, 
achievement.  Blessedness  is  at  once  the  state  and  the  sense  of 
being  divinely  blessed;  as,  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous. 
BUsB  is  ecstatic,  perfected  happiness;  as,  the  bliss  of  heaven. 
Compare  ooufokt. 

AXTOWnSMi 

See  synonyms  for  orixf. 


HAPPY 

SYNONYMS  I 

blCHCd  oh  Bering  gay  Incky  rejoloed 

bliiatni  cheery  Rlad  merry  rejoicliie 

bUthe  deUghtea  jouund     mlrtttnl  iiuiline 

blitbeiome     dollghtfal  ioUy  pleaaed  (prlKUUy 

bright  dexter  ona  jurlal       proa  per  oiu  aiicoeaatn) 

buoyant  feUclioD*  joyful      raptarolu  aiuiay 

«beertnl         fortunate  J«yoiu 

Bappii  primarily  refers  to  sometliing  that  comes  "by  good 

hap,"  a  cbancc  thai  brings  prosperity,  benelit,  i 


of    happj/    ChDDH. 

Teknvson     taltiit 


k1  turn 
lance  is 


in  this  sense  kappii  ia  closely  allied  lo  fortunate  and  1 
(See  FOKTUNATE.)    Happy  bns,  liowever,  so  far  divrrged  ttvn 
this  original  seose  as  to  apply  to  advantages  where  cliance  is 
not  recognized,  or  is  even  excluded  by  direct  reference  lo  tlu 
divine  will,  wlien  it  becomes  alujost  ettiiivalent  to  bltsMiL  i 

Behold,  Aappv  li  the  raoD  whom  God  corrcclclb. 

/Ofe   T,  \ 

Bappy  is  also  applied  to  the  ready  dexterity  or  skill  hy  i 
favorable  results  (usually  in  minor  mailers)  are  secured,  ■ 
it  becomes  a,  synonym  for  dexterous,  falicilous,  and  tlie  as- 
sociated words;  as,  he  has  a  happy  wit;  happy  at  retort  [com- 
pare clever).  In  its  most  frequent  present  use,  happy  it 
applied  to  the  state  of  one  enjoying  happiness,  or  to  that  by 
which  happiness  is  expressed;  as,  a  happy  heart;  a  happy 
fo<ie;  happy  laughter;  happy  tears  (compare  synonyms  for 
HAPPINESS. )  Cheerful  applies  to  the  possession  or  expreasioD 
of  a  moderate  and  tranquil  happiness.  A  cheery  word  spon- 
taneously gives  cheer  to  others;  a  cheering  word  is  more  dis* 
tinctly  planned  to  cheer  nnd  encourage.  Gay  appHps  to  an 
effusive  and  superficinl  happine^  (oftt^n  not  really  worthy  of 
that  name)  perhaps  resulting  largely  from  abnndmit  animal 
spirits;  we  speak  of  gay  reveU'rs  or  a  gay  horse.  A  jovM 
person  is  one  brimming  over  with  easy  merriment,  \gaox\B% 
the  possibility  of  care,  anxiety,  or  sorrow,  and  finding  expio- 
sina  in  smiles,  laughter,  and  even  boisterous  merriment;  jovid 
is  often,  but  not  necessarily  aiiisorialed  with  convivial  gai*ty. 

And  ihrra  la  no  /orial  compiiDlanthlp  tnat,\  (o  tbal  when  th*  lokca  an 
rilhFr  mill  and  th>  tiucliicr  atnindant, 

iBTtira  tkteh  •••»  p,  ML 


271  ^  k»ppy 

A  buoyant  spirit  is,  as  it  were,  borne  up  by  joy  and  hope. 
A  sunny  disposition  has  a  constant  tranquil  brightness  that 
irradiates  all  who  come  within  its  influence. 

ANTOHTMSt 

Compare  synonyms  for  grief. 

PBEPOSITIOirSi 

A  happy  event  for  him;  happy  at  a  reply;  happy  in  his 
home,  with  his  friends,  among  his  children;  happy  at  the  dis- 
covery, over  his  success.  , 


HARMONY 

SYNOHTMSt 

aeeord  concord  consistency  nniformity 

accordance  concurrence  consonance  nnion 

acreen&ent  conformity  syn&n&etry  nnison 

amity  congrnity  unanimity  unity 

concert  consent 

When  tones,  thoughts,  or  feelings,  individually  different,  com- 
bine to  form  a  consistent  and  pleasing  whole,  there  is  harmony. 
Harmony  is  deeper  and  more  essential  than  agreement;  we  may 
have  a  superficial,  forced,  or  patched-up  agreement,  but  never 
a  superficial,  forced,  or  patched-up  harmony.  Concord  is  less 
full  and  spiritual  than  harmony.  Concord  implies  more  voli- 
tion than  accord;  as,  their  views  were  found  to  be  in  perfect. 
accord;  or,  by  conference  concord  was  secured;  we  do  not 
secure  accord,  but  discover  it.  We  may  speak  of  being  in 
accord  with  a  person  on  one  point,  but  harmony  is  wider  in 
range.  Concert  is  agreement,  as  by  mutual  understanding, 
resulting  in  action  toward  a  single  purpose;  as,  concert  of 
views;  concert  of  action  or  "concerted"  action.  Conformity 
is  correspondence  in  form,  manner,  or  use;  the  word  often 
signifies  submission  to  authority  or  necessity,  and  may  be  as 
far  as  possible  from  harmony;  as,  the  attempt  to  secure 
conformity  to  an  established  religion.  Conqruity  involves 
the  element  of  suitableness;  consistency  implies  the  absence 
of  conflict  or  contradiction  in  views,  statements,  or  acts  which 
are  brought  into  comparison,  as  in  the  different  statements  of 
the  same  person  or  the  different  periods  of  one  man's  life; 
unanimity  is  the  complete  hearty  agreement  of  many;  consent 
and  concurrence  refer  to  decision  or  action,  but  cor^ent  is 


more  pasiivs  than  concurrence ;  one  ipeaks  by  general  eoti- 
#«n[  wben  no  out  m  the  osaembly  caret  to  make  formal  ob- 
jection ;  a  deciiioa  of  tbe  Sapreme  Court  depends  upon  llie 
majority  of  the  judges.     Compare  AOREe; 


FRlZlfDSHIP; 


dlBBgreer 
discord 


dlasenslon 

hoaUlltr 


BTITOmrHS: 


[TOWtll 


barTCit  borne 
harvcitlug 
haiveit  tide 


Insatbering 
proc«ed> 


1 


Tleld 


Esrveit'feait 
bWrreit'teatiTal     Inoreaie 

Harvest,  from  tbe  Anglo-Saxon,  signified  origiiially  "aii- 
liiiim,"  and  as  that  is  llie  usual  season  of  gathering  ripened 
crops  in  Northern  lands,  the  word  came  lo  its  present  lueaii- 
ing  of  (he  season  of  gathering  ripened  grain  or  fruits,  whether 
summer  or  autumn,  and  hence  a  crop  gathered  or  ready  for 
gathering;  also,  the  act  or  process  of  gathering  a  crop  or 
crops.  "The  harvest  truly  ia  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few,'' 
Luke  X,  2.  "Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields,  for  they 
are  white  already  to  haroest,"  John  iv,  35.  Harvest  is  the 
elegant  and  lilerary  word;  crop  is  the  common  and  com- 
mercial expression ;  we  say  a  man  sells  his  crop,  but  we  shauM 
not  speak  of  his  selling  Ins  harvest;  we  speak  of  an  ample  or 
abundant  harvest,  a  good  crop.  Harvest  is  applied  almost 
wholly  to  grain;  crop  applies  to  almost  anything  that  U 
gathered  in;  we  speak  of  the  potato-crop,  not  the  potato* 
harvest;  we  may  say  either  the  wheat-crop  or  liie  wheat- 
harvebt.  Produce  is  a  collective  word  for  all  that  is  pro- 
duced in  funning  or  gardening,  and  is,  in  modern  UBage. 
almost  wholly  restricted  lo  this  sense;  we  speak  of  prodvet 
collectively,  but  of  a  product  or  various  products;  vegetables, 
frvils,  eggs,  butter,  etc.,  may  be  termed  farm-produce,  or  tb« 
products  of  the  farm.  Product  is  n  word  of  wider  applies- 
tion  than  prodwr;  we  speak  of  the  praducls  of  uanufactnring, 
the  products  of  thonght,  or  the  product  obtained  by  muKlplj- 


273  liarrest 
hatred 

ing  one  number  by  another.  The  word  proceeds  is  chiefly  used 
of  the  return  from  an  investment;  we  speak  of  the  produce 
of  a  farm,  but  of  the  proceeds  of  the  money  invested  in  farm- 
ing. The  yield  is  what  the  land  gives  up  to  the  farmer's  de- 
mand; we  speak  of  the  return  from  an  expenditure  of  money 
or  labor,  but  of  the  yield  of  com  or  oats.  Harvest  has  also 
a  figurative  use,  such  as  crop  more  rarely  permits;  we  term 
a  religious  revival  a  harvest  of  souls;  the  result  of  lax  en- 
forcement of  law  is  a  harvest  of  crime.  As  regards  time, 
harvest,  harvest-tide,  and  harvest-time  alike  denote  the  period 
or  season  when  the  crops  are  or  should  be  gathered  (tide  being 
simply  the  old  Saxon  word  for  time).  Harvest-home  ordina- 
rily denotes  the  festival  of  harvest,  and  when  used  to  denote 
simply  the  season  always  gives  a  suggestion  of  festivity  and 
rejoicing,  such  as  harvest  and  harvest-time  by  themselves  do 
not  express. 

HATRED 

STNOHTMSt 

abhorrei&ee  detestation  bostility  raneor 

auer  dislike  ill   "will  repngnanee 

aaunoeity  enmity  maleTolenee  resentn&ent 

antipathy  eradse  nialioe  revenue 

aTersion  nate  maliKnity  spite 

Repugnarice  applies  to  that  which  one  feels  himself  sum- 
moned or  impelled  to  do  or  to  endure,  and  from  which  he 
instinctively  draws  back.  Aversion  is  the  turning  away  of 
the  mind  or  feelings  from  some  person  or  thing,  or  from  some 
course  of  action,  etc.  Hate,  or  hatred,  as  applied  to  persons, 
is  intense  and  continued  aversion,  usually  with  disposition  to 
injure;  anger  is  sudden  and  brief,  hatred  is  lingering  and  en- 
during; "Her  wrath  became  a  hate/*  Tennyson  Pelleas  and 
Ettarre  st.  16.  As  applied  to  things,  hatred  is  intense  aversion^ 
with  desire  to  destroy  or  remove;  hatred  of  evil  is  a  righteous 
passion,  akin  to  abhorrence,  but  mere  vehement.  Malice  in- 
volves the  active  intent  to  injure;  in  the  legal  sense,  malice 
u  the  intent  to  injure,  even  though  with  no  personal  ill  will; 
asy  a  highwayman  would  be  said  to  entertain  malice  toward  the 
unknown  traveler  whom  he  attacks.  Malice  is  direct,  pressing 
tofward  a  resnlt;  malignity  is  deep,  lingering,  and  venomous, 
though  often  impotent  to  act ;  rancor  (akin  to  rancid)\a  cherished 
mtMgm^  that  has  soured  and  festered  and  is  virulent  and 


implacable,  Spite  is  petty  malice  that  delights  to  infliet  sting- 
ing pain;  grudge  is  deeper  than  spite;  it  it<  sinistiir  and  bitlvri 
grudge,  resentment,  and  revenge  are  all  retaliatory,  grudge 
being  the  diapositioD,  revenge  the  determination  to  repay  real 
or  supposed  offense  with  injury;  revenge  may  denote  also  the 
retaliatory  act;  resentment,  ibe  beat  word  o£  the  three,  always 
holds  itself  to  be  justifSahle,  but  looks  less  certainly  to  action 
than  grudge  or  revenge.  Simple  goodness  may  arouse  tbe 
haired  of  the  wicked;  tliey  will  be  moved  to  revenge  only  * 
what  they  deem  an  injury  or  affront.    Compare  ABOMINAS 

anger;   iNTlPATHY;   ENMITY. 
AKTONTHSi 

See  synonyiQS  for  friendship;  lovs. 


STNONYUSi 

hold 
ooonpT' 

Hare  is  the  moi^t  general  word,  ond  is  applied  to  whatever 
belongs  (o  or  is  touuected  with  oue;  a  man  l.tu  a  huad  or  a 
headache,  a  fortune  or  nn  opinion,  a  friend  or  an  etieiny;  he 
has  time,  or  has  need;  be  may  he  said  to  have  whnt  is  his  own, 
what  he  has  borrowed,  what  has  been  entrusted  to  him,  or 
what  he  haa  stolea.  To  possess  a  thing  ta  lo  hnce  tho  owner- 
ship with  control  and  enjoyment  of  it.  To  hold  is  to  have 
in  one's  hand,  or  nerurety  in  one's  eontml;  a  man  holds  his 
friend's  coat  for  a  moment,  or  he  holda  a  stnigigling  horse;  he 
holds  a  promissory  note,  or  holds  an  otiitx.  To  nun  is  to  have 
the  right  of  properly  in;  to  possess  ia  to  haee  that  right  in 
aniiial  exercise;  to  orcupg  is  Id  have  possession  and  use,  with 
wme  degree  of  permanency,  with  or  without  ownunhip.  A 
man  ocrupicx  bis  own  house  or  n  room  in  a  hotel ;  a  mau  raaj 
own  a  farm  of  which  he  is  not  in  poaseasion  because  a  tonsM 
oci'VjnVif  it  and  iu  determined  to  hold  it;  the  proprietor  owM 
(he  property,  hut  tbe  tenant  is  in  ptatessiun.  To  b«  ■■ 
passe»»ion  differs  from  possess  in  ttint  to  possess  denotes  both 
right  and  fact,  while  to  be  in  possensiott  denotes  simply  tho 
fact  «ith  no  affirmation  as  to  the  right.  To  have  reason  il 
to  be  <mdowcd  with  the  faculty;  to  ht  in  posses»ion  of  muft 
reaaon  denotw  that  the  faculty  is  in  achinl  present  < 


HAZARD 

SYNOHTMSt 

aceident      cHance  danger         Jeopardy      risk 

casualty      eontinsenoy    fortoity       pexil  Teatnre 

Hazard  is  the  incurring  the  possibility  of  loss  or  harm  for 
the  possibility  of  benefit;  danger  may  have  no  compensating 
alternative.  In  hazard  the  possibilities  of  gain  or  loss  are 
nearly  balanced;  in  risk  the  possibility  of  loss  is  the  chief 
thought;  the  fool-hardy  take  great  risks  in  mere  wantonness; 
in  chance  and  venture  the  hope  of  good  predominates;  we 
speak  of  a  merchant's  venture,  but  of  an  insurance  company's 
risk;  one  may  be  driven  by  circumstances  to  run  a  risk;  he 
freely  seeks  a  venture;  we  speak  of  the  chance  of  winning,  the 
hazard  or  risk  of  losing.  Accidents  are  incalculable;  casualties 
may  be  to  a  certain  extent  anticipated;  death  and  wounds  are 
casualties  of  battle,  certain  to  happen  to  some,  but  uncertain 
as  to  whom  or  how  many.  A  contingency  is  simply  an  inde- 
terminable future  event,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attended 
with  danger  or  risk.    See  accident;  danger. 

ANTOHTMSt 

assurance  necessity  protection  safety  surety 

certainty  plan  safeguard  security 

HEALTHY 

SYNONTMSt 

liale  liysienie  sanitary  Tisoroiis 

healttfnl  salnbrions  sonnd  well 

liearty  salutary  strong  wholesome 

Healthy  is  most  correctly  used  to  signify  possessing  or  en- 
joying health  or  its  results;  as,  a  healthy  person;  a  healthy 
condition.  Healthful  signifies  promotive  of  health,  tending 
or  adapted  to  confer,  preserve,  or  promote  health;  as  a 
healthful  climate.  Wholesome  food  in  a  healthful  climate^ 
makes  a  healthy  man.  With  healthful  are  ranged  the  words 
hygienic,  salubrious,  salutary,  sanitary,  and  wholesome,  while 
the  other  words  are  associated  with  healthy.  Salubrious  is 
always  used  in  the  physical  sense,  and  is  chiefly  applied  to 
air  or  climate.  Salutary  is  now  chiefly  used  in  the  moral 
sense;  as,  a  salutary  lesson. 

AXTOVYXSi 

delicate        exhausted     fragile     sick  wasted      worn  down' 

diseased       failing  frail         unhealthy     weak  worn  out 

emaciated    faintlnir        HI  unsound        worn 


nphold 


HELP 

STVONTMSi 
abet  befriend  foiter  anoooT 

aid  on  operate         Becoiid  aapport 

auUt  enoonrage        atand  by 

Help  espi'aeses  greater  dependence  and  deeper  need  than 
Old.  In  extremity  we  say  "God  help  mel"  rather  than  "God 
aid  me!"  In  time  of  danger  we  cry  "help!  help!"  rather 
than  "aid!  aid!"  To  aid  is  to  second  another's  owq  exertions. 
We  can  speak  of  helping  the  helpless,  but  not  o£  aiding  tliem. 
Help  includes  aid,  but  aid  may  fall  short  of  the  meaning  of 
help.  In  law  to  aid  or  abet  makes  one  a  principal.  (Com- 
pare synonyms  for  accessobi.)  To  cooperate  is  to  ai<i  as  «n 
equal;  to  assist  implies  a  subordinate  and  secondary  relation. 
One  assists  a  falJeo  friend  to  rise;  he  cooperates  with  him 
in  helping  others.  Encourage  refers  to  mental  aid,  as  uphold 
now  usually  does:  socoot  and  support,  oftenest  to  material  as- 
sistance. We  enoouTage  the  timid  or  despondent,  e 
endangered,  support  the  weak,  uphold  those  who  else  might 
be  shaken  or  cast  down.  Compare  abbt;  promote. 
ANTONTHSt 

count  iTacl       d'aoourage      oypose        resist       thwart 
PREPOSITIONS  t 

Help  in  an  euturpriso  wi'lA  money;  bdp  to  Bucceea; 
the  enemy. 


se  might 

1 


HERETIC 

BTffOirrMSi 

apoatate    dlaaenter       nonconfonnlat    ' 
deaerter    hereaiarch    pervert  i 

EtyiuoloKically,  a  Iterctir  is  one  who  takes  or  obooeee  hii 
own  belief,  inslead  of  the  belief  of  his  chureh ;  benee,  s 
hsrslic  is  one  who  denies  commonly  accepted  views,  or  who 
holds  opinions  contrary  to  the  recognin^d  slaadant  or  tenoU 
of  any  established  religious,  pbiloeophical.  or  other  systmit 
sohool,  or  party;  the  religions  sense  of  the  word  is  lh«  pr^ 
dominant  one;  a  tchiamatic  is  primarily  one  who  produMS 
n  split  or  rent  in  the  churfh.  A  heretic  difTers  in  doc.trin* 
from  Ihe  relipioua  body  witli  which  ho  is  connected;  a  >aM*- 
matte  differs  in  doctrine  or  prarliso,  or  in  both.  A  heretic  miy 
be  ratioent,  or  even  silent;  a  schismatic  introduce*  divinoaa.  A 
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hereMareh  is  the  author  of  a  heresy  or  the  leader  of  a  heretical 
par^i  and  is  thus  at  once  a  heretic  and  a  8chi9maUe.  An 
apostate  is  one  who  forsakes  a  faith  that  he  formerly  pro- 
fessed. 

He  [the  Roman  emperor  Juliui]  had  been  a  professed  Ohrisflao,  but 
he  fell  from  Ghristianitiy,  and  tomul  Pagan;  and,  therefore,  it  called  the 
aposUOe,  Edwabds  HiH,  Redemption,  per.  ill,  ch.  8,  p.  821. 

A  pervert  is  one  who  is  regarded  es  "perverted"  from  a  true 
to  a  false  faith;  the  same  person  is  often  called  a  pervert  by 
those  whom  he  leaves  and  a  '^convert"  by  those  whom  he 
joins.  With  advancing  ideas  of  religious  liberty,  the  odious 
sense  once  attached  to  these  words  is  largely  modified,  and 
heretic  is  often  used  playfuUy.  Dissenter  and  nonconformist 
are  terms  specifically  applied  to  English  subjects  who  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  the  Church  of  England;  the  former 
term  is  extended  to  non-adherents  of  the  established  church 
in  some  other  coimtries,  as  Russia.  A  deserter  is  one  who 
forsakes  duty  or  allegiance;  a  soldier  who  becomes  a  de- 
serter may  simply  abscond,  or  he  may  "desert  to  the  enemy/' 
—one  of  the  most  unpardonable  of  military  offenses;  a  rene- 
gade may  be  a  deserter  in  either  sense,  though  the  latter  is 
the  prevailing  one;  in  the  ancient  struggles  against  the  Mo- 
hanmiedan  powers  a  Christian  who  joined  the  Turks  or 
Moors  was  distinctively  called  a  renegade,  A  traitor  is  one 
who  basely  betra3r8  his  associates  either  in  religious,  civil, 
or  military  life  (compare  treason  under  fraud). 

Jndas  IsearioC,   which   also  was  the   traitor,  Luke  vi,  16. 

HETEROGENEOUS 
mroHTMSi 

€oaf««ed  mingled  nnlioinogeiieoiui 

eimcloiiierate  miaeellaneons  unlike 

diseordant  'mixed  wariant 

non'homogeneons  Tarions 


Snbstanees  quite  unlike  are  heterogeneous  as  regards  each 
other.  A  heterogeneous  mixture  is  one  whose  constituents  are 
not  only  unlike  in  kind,  but  unevenly  distributed;  cement  is 
composed  of  substances  such  as  lime,  sand,  and  clay,  which 
are  heterogeneous  as  regards  each  other,  but  the  cement  is 
said  to  be  homogeneous  if  the  different  constituents  are  evenly 
mized  tbrongbout,  so  that  any  py^  portion  of  the  mixture  is 


exactly  like  any  other.  A  substani^e  may  fni!  of  beiug  homo- 
geneous and  yet  not  be  heterogeneous,  in  which  case  it  is  said 
to  be  non-homoffeneous  or  unhomogeneoui;  a  bar  of  iron  tfaat 
contains  Qaws,  air-btibbles,  etc.,  or  tor  any  other  reason  is  not 
of  uniform  structure  and  density  tbroughoiit.  though  no  foreign 
substance  be  mixed  with  the  iron,  is  suid  to  be  non-ftomo- 
geneow.  A  miscellaneous  mixtnre  may  or  may  not  be  hftero- 
geneows;  if  the  objects  are  alike  in  kind,  bnt  di  Cerent  in 
size,  form,  quality,  nse,  etP.,  and  without  special  order  or 
relation,  the  collection  ia  miacellaneoM;  if  the  objects  differ  in 
tiind,  such  a  mixture  is  also,  and  more  strictly,  heierogtnemu; 
a  pile  of  unassorted  lumber  is  miHcellanfout ;  the  coDt«nls 
of  a  fchool-boy's  pocket  are  commonly  miaeelltmeovu  and 
miphf  usually  be  termed  heterogeneous  aa  well.  See  ookplex. 
ANTONTMB: 

alike  tdentlcsJ  pure  «lmrM> 

homogeneous  Ilka 


■oreen  Teu     ^^H 

■ecrete  aHM 

all  tile  rest,  aignif yin J  f^  ■ 


bnrj  coTer  eratamb 

o]a«k  dlagaise  inter 

cohocaI       dliaemble        maik 

JJide  ia  the  poneral  term,  including  all  tiie  rest,  signifying  fl 
put  out  of  sight  or  beyond  ready  observation  or  approach;  ■ 
thing  may  bo  hidden  by  intention,  by  accident,  or  by  the  un- 
perfection  of  the  fncuit^es  of  the  one  from  whom  it  is  hiddtn; 
in  their  gamest  children  hide  the  slipper,  or  hide  themselvea 
from  each  other;  n  man  unconsciously  hid/rs  a  picture  from 
another  by  standing  before  it,  or  Aides  a  thing  frt>m  himsdf 
by  lajing  something  else  ovtr  it  Even  an  unconscious  obJMt 
may  hide  another:  as,  a  cloud  hides  the  sun,  or  a  building 
hides  some  part  of  the  prospect  by  intfnening  between  it 
and  tlia  observer's  position.  As  an  act  of  persotis,  to  comcmJ 
b  always  intentional;  one  mny  hide  his  face  in  anger,  gritt, 
or  abstraction;  he  conceals  his  face  when  lie  fears  recogni- 
tion. A  house  is  hidden  by  foliage:  the  bird's  nest  is  art- 
fully ennr.falrd.  Seercle  is  a  stronger  word  than  conee<U, 
and  is  used  chiefly  of  such  material  objects  aa  may  be  sep- 
arated from  the  person,  or  from  their  ordinary  surroundings, 
and  put  in  nnlooked-tor  places;  a  man  conctals  a  kju  oo  fail 
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hide 


fac6y  but  does  not  secrete  it;  a  thief  secretes  stolen  goods;  an 
ofRcer  may  also  be  said  to  secrete  himself  to  watch  the  thief.  A 
thing  is  covered  by  putting  something  over  or  around  it,  whethar 
by  accident  or  design;  it  is  screerhed  by  putting  something  be- 
fore it,  always  with  some  purpose  of  protection  from  observa- 
tion, inconvenience,  attack,  censure,  etc.  In  the  figurative  use,  a 
person  may  hide  honorable  feelings;  he  conceals  an  evil  or  hos- 
tile intent.  Anything  which  is  effectually  covered  and  hidden 
under  any  mass  or  accumulation  is  buried.  Money  is  buried  in 
the  ground ;  a  body  is  buried  in  the  sea ;  a  paper  is  buried  under 
other  documents.  Whatever  is  buried  is  hidden  or  concealed; 
but  there  are  many  ways  of  hiding  or  concealing  a  thing  without 
burying  it.  So  a  person  may  be  covered  with  wraps,  and  not 
buried  under  them.  Bury  may  be  used  of  any  object,  entomb 
and  inter  only  of  a  dead  body.  Figuratively,  one  may  be  said  to 
be  buried  in  business,  in  study,  etc.  Compare  immsbse;  pal- 
liate. 

ANTONTMSt 

admit  disclose 

advertise  discover 

avow  disinter 

betray  divulce 

confess  exhibit 


exhume 

manifest 

show 

expose 

promulgate 

tell 

lay  bare 

publish 

uncover 

lay  open 

raise 

unmask 

make  known 

reveal 

unveil 

SYNOHTMSi 

elevated         exalted 
eminent         lofty 


HIGH 

noble 
prond 


steep 
tall 


towering 
uplifted 


Deep,  while  an  antonym  of  high  in  usage,  may  apply  to  the 
very  same  distance  simply  measured  in  an  opposite  direction, 
high  applying  to  vertical  distance  measured  from  below  up- 
ward, and  deep  to  vertical  distance  measured  from  above  down- 
ward ;  as,  a  deep  valley  nestling  between  high  mountains.  High 
is  a  relative  term  signifying  greatly  raised  above  any  object, 
base,  or  surface,  in  comparison  with  what  is  usual,  or  with 
some  standard;  a  table  is  high  if  it  exceeds  thirty  inches;  a 
hill  is  not  high  at  a  hundred  feet.  That  is  tall  whose  height  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  its  breadth  or  diameter,  and  whose  actual 
height  is  great  for  an  object  of  its  kind ;  as,  a  tall  tree ;  a  tall 
man;  tdU  grass.  That  is  lofty  which  is  imposing  or  majestic 
in  height;  we  term  a  spire  tall  with  reference  to  its  altitude,  or 
lofty  with  reference  to  its  majestic   appearance.     That   is 


elevated  which  is  raised  somewhat  above  itB  surroundings;  that 
ia  eminent  which  is  far  above  them;  as.  an  etf voted  platform; 
an  eminent  promonlorj-.  In  the  figurative  sense,  elevated  is  less 
than  eminetit,  and  this  less  than  exalted;  we  speak  of  high, 
lofty,  or  elevated  thoughts,  aims,  etc.,  in  the  good  sense,  bat 
sometimes  of  high  feelings,  looks,  words,  etc.,  in  the  invidious 
sense  of  haughty  or  arrogant.  A  high  ambitioa  may  be  mere]; 
selfisb ;  a  lofty  ambition  is  worthy  and  noble.  Towering,  in 
the  literal  sense  compares  with  lofty  and  majestic;  but  in  the 
figurative  sense,  its  use  is  almost  invidious;  as  a  lowering 
passion;  a  towering  ambition  disre^rds  and  crushes  all  oppos- 
ing considerations,  however  rational,  lovely,  or  holy,     Compare 


AlTTONTUSt 


SrNONYMSi 

baffie         (ionBt«raot 
balk  defer 

bar  del  27 


toil 
fmitrate 

ham  per 

interrniit 


TB^^^^ 


aba tract 

poitpone  'taj 

prevent  atop 

prolong  tbirart 


oIdB  eDcni 

To  hinder  is  to  keep  from  action,  propress,  motion,  or  gmwlh, 
or  to  make  such  action,  progress,  motion,  or  growth  later  in 
beginning  or  completion  than  it  would  otherwise  ha\-e  be«n. 
An  action  is  prevented  by  anything  that  comes  in  before  it  to 
make  it  impossible;  it  is  hindered  by  anything  that  kfl«pB  It 
from  cither  banning  or  ending  so  soon  as  it  othorwiw  woald. 
or  as  experted  or  intended.  It  is  nioru  common,  hnwovor,  lo 
say  that  the  start  is  delayed,  the  progress  hindered.  An  action 
that  is  hindered  does  not  take  place  at  the  appointed  or  appn** 
printe  time;  that  which  is  prevented  does  not  take  plai-o  at  all; 
to  hinder  a  thing  long  enouKh  may  amount  to  preventing  it,  A 
raitrosd-train  may  be  hindered  by  a  snow-storm  from  arrivinc 
on  time;  it  may  by  special  order  be  prevertted  from  atarUn?. 
To  retard  is  simply  to  make  elow  by  any  means  whatever.  To 
obUrurt  te  to  hinder,  or  nossihly  to  prevent  advance  o 
by  putting  something  in  the  way ;  to  oppose  or  rfsist  ia  to  V 
or  posBibly  to  prevent  by  directly  contrary  or  hostile  a 
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resist  being  the  stronger  term  and  having  more  suggestion  of 
physical  force ;  obstructed  roads  hinder  the  march  of  an  enemy, 
though  there  may  be  no  force  strong  enough  to  oppose  it;  one 
opposes  a  measure,  a  motion,  an  amendment,  or  the  like ;  it  is  a 
criminal  offense  to  resist  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty;  the  physical  system  may  resist  the  attack  of  disease  or 
the  action  of  a  remedy.  Compare  conquer;  defer;  impedi- 
ment;  obstruct;  protract. 

ANTONTMSs 

See  synonyms  for  quicken. 

PBEPOSmONSs 

Hinder  one  in  his  progress;  from  acting  promptly;  by 
opposition. 

HISTORY 

STNONTMSt 

acoount  bioKrapHy  mnniment  record 

annals  chronicle  narration  register 

archives  memoir  narrative  story 

antobiocraphy  memorial  recital 

History  is  a  systematic  record  of  past  events.  Annals  and 
chronicles  relate  events  with  little  regard  to  their  relative 
importance,  and  with  complete  subserviency  to  their  succession 
in  time.  Annals  are  yearly  records ;  chronicles  follow  the  order 
of  time.  Both  necessarily  lack  emphasis,  selection,  and  per- 
spective. Archives  are  public  records,  which  may  be  annals, 
or  chronicles,  or  deeds  of  property,  etc.  Memoirs  generally 
record  the  lives  of  individuals  or  facts  pertaining  to  individual 
lives.  A  biography  is  distinctly  a  written  account  of  one  per- 
son's life  and  actions;  an  autobiography  is  a  biography  written 
by  the  person  whose  life  it  records.  Annals,  archives,  chroni- 
cles, biographies,  and  memoirs  and  other  records  furnish  the 
materials  of  history.  History  recounts  events  with  careful 
attention  to  their  importance,  their  mutual  relations,  their 
eanses  and  consequen^'es,  selecting  and  grouping  events  on  the 
gTonnd  of  interest  or  importance.  History  is  usually  applied 
to  such  an  account  of  events  affecting  communities  and  nations, 
though  sometimes  we  speak  of  the  history  of  a  single  eminent 
life.    Compare  record. 

See  synonyms  for  ncnoN. 


STITONTHSi 

bleaaed  devoted  IiaUoired  aalDtly 

•aaascrktftd  divine  lacced  let   BpAtl 

Sacred  is  applied  to  that  wbich  is  to  be  regarded  as  invnolable 
on  any  account,  and  bo  is  not  restricted  to  divlue  tliiRg:8;  there- 
fore in  its  lower  applications  it  is  Icbb  than  holy.  That  which 
is  tacred  ma;  be  made  so  1>y  instiliition,  decide,  or  association; 
that  which  is  holy  is  so  by  its  own  nature,  possessing  iutrinste 
moral  purity,  and,  in  the  highest  sense,  absolute  moral  perfec- 
tion. Ood  is  holy;  his  commands  are  iocred.  Holy  may  be 
applied  also  to  that  which  is  hallowed;  as,  "the  place  whereon 
thou  Blandest  is  holy  ground,"  Ex.  iii,  5.  In  such  use  holy  is 
more  than  sacred,  as  if  the  very  qualiites  of  a  spiritual  or 
divine  presence  were  imparted  to  the  place  or  object.  Divint 
has  been  used  with  great  looseness,  as  applying  to  anything 
eminent  or  admirable,  in  the  line  either  of  goodness  or  of  mere 
power,  as  to  eloquence,  music,  etc.,  but  there  ia  a  coinmendBhlo 
tendency  to  restrict  the  word  to  its  higher  sense,  as  deaignating 
that  which  belongs  to  or  b  worthy  of  the  Divine  Being, 
pare  FKitf'T.CT;  pure. 
ANTONYUSi 
nbomlnable  Impure  unconsecraled 


1 


_ _..  .      unhallL  .__  

curHcd  eeuular  unbolr  worl< 


HOME 

STNONYHSi 
abode         dwelltng     habltBllon     hearthateno     InE'esld* 
do  mi  oil     fireitde        lieartk  honiB  realdaata 

Abode,  dwcllin;;,  and  habitation  are  used  with  little  itilTeivnce 
of  meaning  to  denote  Ihc  place  where  one  linbitunlly  livw; 
abodi^  and  habitation  belong  to  the  poetic  or  elevatwl  ulyle. 
Even  dtvelling  is  not  used  in  familiar  speech;  a  person  uyi 
"my  housr,"  "my  home"  ur  more  formally  "my  residence." 
Home,  from  the  Anglo-Snson,  denoting  originally  a  dwelling, 
eamo  to  mean  an  endeared  dii'eWnij  as  Ihe  seene  of  domestic 
love  and  happy  and  cherinbed  family  life,  a  sense  to  whiob 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  lo  reKtrict  the  word — clesinbly 
so,  since  we  have  other  words  lo  denote  the  mere  dwelling-plkea: 
we  aay  "The  wretched  lenemcnf  ronlH  nnt  Iw  culled  hnme,"  or 
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''The  humblt  cabin  was  daar  to  him  aa  tha  home  of  his  child- 
kood.'' 

Mom$'u  nol  tunij  four  tquar*  walla* 
Tboa^k  with  fUtaxM  kamg  tmA  gUiid; 

jr«m#  It  where  tS&ctiam  oallfr— 

Where  Its  shrine  the  heart  hat  bxiUded. 

Thus  the  word  comes  to  signify  any  place  of  rest  and  peace, 
and  especially  heaven,  as  the  soul's  peaceful  and  eternal  dwell- 
ing-place. 

HONEST 

STNONTMSt 

eandid  frank  ingenuous  true 

equitable  cei^i^iAe  just  trusturorthy 

fair  sood  sincere  trusty 

faithful  nonorable  straisHtforward  uprisbt 

One  who  is  honest  in  the  ordinary  sense  acts  or  is  always 
disposed  to  act  with  careful  regard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
especially  in  matters  of  business  or  property;  one  who  is 
honorable  scrupulously  observes  the  dictates  of  a  personal  honor 
that  is  higher  than  any  demands  of  mercantile  law  or  public 
opinion,  and  will  do  nothing  unworthy  of  his  own  inherent 
nobility  of  soul.  The  honest  man  does  not  steal,  cheat,  or 
defraud;  the  honorable  man  will  not  take  an  unfair  advantage 
that  would  be  allowed  him;  he  will  make  a  sacrifice  which  no 
one  could  require  of  him,  when  his  own  sense  of  right  demands 
it.  One  who  is  honest  in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense  is  scrupu- 
lously careful  to  adhere  to  all  known  truth  and  right  even  in 
thought.  In  this  sense  honest  differs  from  honorable  as  having 
regard  rather  to  absolute  truth  and  right  than  to  even  the 
highest  personal  honor.    Compare  candid;  justice. 

ANTOllTMSt 

deceitful  faithless       hypocritical    perfldious        unfaithful 

dishonest  false  lying  traitorous        unscrupulous 

disinflrenuous  fraudulent     mendacious    treacherous    untrue 

HORIZONTAL 

STHOHTMSt 
•▼em  flat  level  plain  plane 

Horizontal  signifies  in  the  direction  of  or  parallel  to  the 
horizon.  For  practical  purposes  level  and  horizontal  are  identi- 
cal, though  level,  as  the  more  popular  word,  is  more  loosely 
used  of  that  which  has  no  especially  noticeable  elevations  er 


Lnequalilie*  i  u,  $■  level  road.  Flat,  iccordiug  to  ita  derivalioo 
from  tiii  Anglo-Saxon  /let,  a  floor,  aijpliee  to  a  iiirfnce  only, 
and,  ia  the  first  and  most  usuul  tense,  to  a  aartaee  thai  is 
Aemunlai  or  itv^l  in  all  directions;  a  lice  may  ba  J«v(I,  t  floor 
ii  fiat;  /^at  ia  also  applied  in  a  derived  seoaa  to  an;  plattt  tor- 
face  witiiout  irregularities  or  elevations,  as  a  picture  may  ba 
painted  on  the  /tat  surface  of  a  perpendicular  wall.  Pime 
appliefi  only  to  a  surface,  and  is  need  «-itii  more  matberDaticiJ 
exactness  Llian  ^at.  The  adjective  plain,  origir.ally  the  same 
word  as  plane,  is  now  rarely  used  except  in  the  figurative 
senses,  but  the  original  sense  appears  in  tlie  noun,  as  we  speak 
of  "a  wide  plain."  We  speak  of  a  horiiontal  line,  a  fiat  moraai, 
a  level  road,  a  plain  country,  a  plane  snrfaM  (especially  in  tbe 
Bcientific  sense).  Tliat  which  is  level  may  not  be  even,  and  that 
which  is  even  may  not  be  level;  a  level  road  may  be  very  rough; 
a  slope  may  be  even. 
ANTONTUB: 


hilly 


IrreKUlar 


pltrlne 

kind  hearted   tender 
meroitnl  tender 'lie«rta4 


heU^^I 


HUMANE 

STnoimuSi 

benevolent  compaisionatB   bnman 

bentsnaiit  forgtvlug  kind 

obarltablo  eentle 

element  Braolona 

Human  denotes  what  pertains  to  mankind,  with  no  suggestion 
as  to  its  being  good  or  evil;  as,  the  human  race,  human  qnall- 
lies;  we  speak  of  hutiutn  achievemenls,  virtues,  or  e.^celleneee, 
htimaa  folli«i,  vicee,  or  crimes.  Humane  denotm  what  mtj 
rightly  be  expectod  of  mankind  at  ita  best  in  llie  treatment  of 
BOntient  beinp;  a  humane  cnterpriso  or  endeavor  is  ona  tbat 
is  intended  to  prevent  or  relieve  sutfering-  The  humane  man 
will  not  needlessly  Inflict  pain  upon  Die  meanest  thing;  thai 
livei;  a  merciful  man  ia  disposed  to  withhold  or  miti^t*  tb* 
•nffering  aven  of  the  guilty.  Tbe  cnmpaanionale  man  wpn- 
patbices  with  and  dc.sirea  to  relieve  actual  sntlferin^,  while  oot 
who  is  human*  would  forestall  and  prevent  the  suffering  whMk 
he  Met  to  be  posiible.  Compare  uiiKCYi  PiTitin.;  PITT, 
ANTOimiSi 

Sea  e}-nonyua  for  barsarous. 


lUPocrJUiy 


HUNT 

A  kmmt  xnay  h%  citlitr  the  aflt  of  pursniBg  or  the  Mt  of  eeek^ 
hkgy  or  a  eon^ination  of  the  two.  A  ckae$  or  puramt  is  after 
that  which  k  fleeing  or  departing;  a  search  is  for  that  which  is 
hidden;  a  hunt  may  be  for  that  which  is  either  hidden  or  flee- 
ing; a  search  is  a  minnte  and  careful  seeking,  and  is  especially 
applied  to  a  locality;  we  make  a  search  of  or  through  a  house, 
fior  an  object,  in  which  connection  it  would  be  colloquial  to  say 
a  himU  Hunt  never  quite  loses  its  association  with  field-sports, 
where  it  includes  botii  search  and  chase;  the  search  till  the 
game  is  hunted  out,  and  the  chase  till  it  is  hunted  down.  Figu- 
ratively, we  speak  of  literary  pursuits,  or  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge;  a  search  for  reasons;  the  chase  of  fame  or  honor; 
hunt,  in  figurative  use,  inclines  to  the  unfavorable  sense  of 
inquiaition,  but  with  more  of  dash  and  aggressiveness;  as,  a 
humt  for  heresy. 

■ 

HYPOCRISY 

STHOHTMSt 

affeotatioii  formaliflin       pretence  sliain 

eaat  pharisaisni      sanctimonioiuness 

ill— Imnlation      pietism  sanctiinony 

Pretense  (from  L.  prcBtendo)  primarily  signifies  the  holding 
something  forward  as  having  certain  rights  or  claims,  whether 
truly  or  falsely;  in  the  good  seuse,  it  is  now  rarely  used  except 
with  a  negative;  as,  there  can  be  no  pretense  that  this  is  due; 
a  false  preter^e  implies  the  possibility  of  a  true  pretense;  but, 
alone  and  unlimited,  pretense  commonly  signifies  the  ofi'ering 
of  something  for  what  it  is  not.  Hypocrisy  is  the  false  pretense 
of  moral  excellence,  either  as  a  cover  for  actual  wrong,  or  for 
the  sake  of  the  credit  and  advantage  attaching  to  virtue.  Cant 
(from  L.  eanius,  a  song),  primarily  the  singsong  iteration  of 
Uie  langaage  of  any  party,  school,  or  sect,  denotes  the  mechani 
eal  and  pretentious  use  of  religious  phraseology,  without  cor- 
TOBponding  feeling  or  character;  sanctimoniousness  is  the 
assomption  of  a  saintly  manner  without  a  saintly  character.  As 
cant  is  hypocrisy  in  utterance,  so  sar^timoniousness  is  hypocrisy 
in  appearance,  as  in  looks,  tones,  etc.  Pietism,  originally  a 
word  of  good  import,  is  now  chiefly  used  for  an  unregulated 


rmaligm  JB  an  exaggerated  devotion  to  forms, 
ritea,  and  ceremonies,  without  coiTei^poudicg  eameslnesa  o( 
heart;  sham  (ideutical  in  origin  with  ikame)  is  a  tiiek  or  de- 
ric*  that  pnts  one  to  ihune,  or  ihst  sbamefull;  dlsappoinn 
expectation  or  falsiflea  appearance.  Affectation  is  in  matters  of 
intellect,  tasle,  ete.,  much  what  hypocrisy  is  in  morals  J 
religion;  affectation  might  be  termed  petty  hypocrisy. 
pare  deception. 
ANTOmrMSi 
candor  genulneneaa    IngenuouaneBB    Bincerltj 


■Bis  aiJ 

1 


HYPOCRITE 

diaaembler        Impoator        pretend** 

A  hi/pocrile  (from  Gr.  hifpokrilcs,  one  who  answers  on  tie 
stage,  an  actor,  especially  a  mimic  actor)  is  one  who  arts  a 
false  part,  or  assumes  a  character  other  than  the  real.  Deceiver 
is  the  moat  compreiiensive  term,  including  all  the  other  words 
of  the  group,  Tlie  deceiver  seeks  to  give  false  impressions  of 
any  matter  where  he  has  an  end  to  gain;  the  diesembler  or 
hypocrite  seeks  to  give  false  impressions  in  reg:Brd  to  himself. 
The  dissembler  is  content  if  he  can  keep  some  base  conduct  or 
evil  purpose  from  being-  discovered;  the  hypocrite  seeks  not 
merely  to  cover  his  vices,  but  to  gain  credit  for  virtue.  The 
cheat  and  impostor  endeavor  to  make  something  out  of  Uiose 
they  may  deceive.  The  cheat  is  the  inferior  and  more  i 
narj-,  as  the  thimble-rig  gambler;  the  impostor  may  aspimj 
fortune  or  a  throne.  Compare  htpocrisy. 
ANTONTHSi 

The  antonyms  of  hypocrite  are  to  be  found  only  id  [ 
embodying  the  adjectives  candid,  honest,  ingennous.  > 
true,  etc. 

HYPOTHESIS 
SYKOirrMSi 

oonjeotme  aolieine  a-appOBl 

cueai  apeonlRtlon  anrmlae 

A  hiipothesis  is  a  statement  of  what  is  deemed  possibly  ti 
.issnmed  and  rensoned  upon  as  if  certainly  Inie,  with  a 


idea 


ig  truth  not  yet  surely  known ;  especially,  in  the  sciences, 
thesis  is  a  comprehensive  tentative  explanation  of  certain 
aena,  which  is  meant  to  include  all  other  facts  of  the 
dass,  and  which  is  assumed  as  true  till  there  has  been 
unity  to  bring  all  related  facts  into  comparison;  if  the 
esis  explains  all  the  facts,  it  is  regarded  as  verified; 
in  it  is  regarded  as  a  working  hypothesis,  that  is,  one 
ay  answer  for  present  practical  purposes.  A  hypothesis 
}  termed  a  comprehensive  guess.    A  guess  is  a  swift  con- 

from  data  directly  at  hand,  and  held  as  probable  or 
ve,  while  one  confessedly  lacks  material  for  absolute 
ty.  A  conjecture  is  more  methodical  than  a  guess,  while 
osition  is  still  slower  and  more  settled ;  a  conjecture,  like 
s,  is  preliminary  and  tentative;  a  supposition  is  more 
final ;  a  surmise  is  more  floating  and  visionary,  and  often 
r;  as,  a  surmise  that  a  stranger  may  be  a  pickpocket, 
f  is  used  of  the  mental  coordination  of  facts  and  prin- 
that  may  or  may  not  prove  correct;  a  machine  may  be 
b  in  theory,  but  useless  in  fact.  Scheme  may  be  used  as 
equivalent  to  theory,  but  is  more  frequently  applied  to 
ed  action,  and  in  the  sense  of  a  somewhat  visionary  plan. 
ulation  may  be  wholly  of  the  brain,  resting  upon  no  facts 
•  of  consideration;  system  is  the  highest  of  these  terms, 

most  of  assurance  and  fixity;  a  system  unites  many 
phenomena,  or  doctrines  into  an  orderly  and  consistent 

we  speak  of  a  system  of  theology,  of  the  Copemican 

of  the  universe.    Compare  system. 

mrMS: 

Inty       demonstration       discovery       evidence       fact       proof 


IDEA 

NTMSs 

eliension  desig:]i  impression  plan 

etype  fancy  judsment  purpose 

if  fantasy  model  sentiment 

eit  Ideal  notion  snpposltton 

spt  image  opinion  theory 

sption  imagination       pattern  thousHt 

I  is  in  Greek  a  form  or  an  image.  The  word  signified  in 
philosophical  use  the  archetype  or  primal  image  which  the 
lie  philosophy  supposed  to  be  the  model  or  pattern  that 


existing  objects  imperfectly  embody.  This  liigh  sense  bas 
disappeared  from  the  word  idea,  and  has  been  largely  appiw 
priaLed  by  itUal,  though  something'  ot'  the  original  meaoiag  s  ~ 
appears  when  in  theological  or  philosophical  language  we  sp« 
of  the  ideas  of  God.    The  present  popular  use  of  idea  make 
to  signify  any  product  of  mental  apprehension  or  activity,  « 
aidered  as  an  object  of  knowledge  or  thought;  this  coincii 
with  the  primitive  sense  al  but  a  single  point — that  an  it 
is  mental  as  opposed  to  anything  substantial  or  pbysicsl;  tLii% 
almost  any  mental  product,  as  a  belief,  concepli 
opinion,  et«.,  may  now  be  called  an  idea.     Compare  PjutCTl 

AITTONTMSt 

BctualUi'  tact  raallty 

IDEAL 
STltOKTHSi 

archetype  model  patters 

Idea  orlEiDal  prototype 

An  ideal  is  that  wiiicb  is  coTireivcd  or  taken  as  the  higbW 
type  of  excellence  or  ultimate  object  of  altaiument. 
archetype  is  the  primal  form,  actual  or  imaginary,  aeeon) 
to  which  any  existing  thiug  is  constructed;  the  protatypt  I 
or  baa  had  actual  exislence;  in  the  derived  sense,  as  in  metrol 
Ogy,  a  prototype  may  not  be  the  original  form,  but  "ne  havi 
equal  authority  wilh  that  as  a  standard.  An  ideal  may  1 
primal,  or  may  be  slowly  developed  even  from  failures  sod  fa 
negationB;  an  ideal  is  meant  to  be  perfect,  not  merely  tha  If " 
that  has  been  attained  or  is  to  be  attained,  but  the  t 
ceivabte  thing  that  could  by  possibility  be  attained.  The  a 
ideal  is  his  own  mental  image,  of  which  his  finished  work  is  b 
an  imperfect  expression.  The  original  b  the  first  spec 
good  or  bad;  the  original  of  a  master  is  superior  to  all  « 
The  standard  may  be  helow  the  idfnl.  The  ideal  is  imagiOAC; 
and  nrdinnrily  unattainable;  the  standard  is  concretf,  i 
ordinarily  attainable,  being  a  measure  to  which  all  elaa  of  fi 
kind  must  conform;  as,  the  ttoTtdard  of  weights  and  mtam 
of  com,  or  of  cotton.  The  idra  nf  virtue  is  the  mental  t 
Mpt  or  image  of  virtue  in  general;  tbe  idenl  of  virtue  is  tl 
mental  concept  or  iniaee  of  virtue  in  its  higbeet  < 
perfeetiou     Compare  bxaupia;  axA. 


289                                                                                               ideml 
Idle 

^HTOHTMSs 

accomplishment  action  dolns  fact  practise 

achievement        attainment     embodiment  incarnation    reality 
act  development  execution       performance  realization 


IDIOCY 

ITHONTMSt 

fatuity  foolishiiess  incapacity  stupidity 

folly  imbeoility  senselessness 

Idiocy  is  a  state  of  mental  unsoundness  amounting  almost 
>r  quite  to  total  absence  of  understanding.  Imbecility  is  a 
condition  of  mental  weakness,  which  may  or  may  not  be  as 
complete  as  that  of  idiocy,  but  is  at  least  such  as  to  incapacitate 
for  the  serious  duties  of  life.  Incapacity,  or  lack  of  legal 
lualification  for  certain  acts,  necessarily  results  from  imbecility, 
)ut  may  also  result  from  other  causes,  as  from  insanity  or  from 
ige,  sex,  etc. ;  as,  the  incapacity  of  a  minor  to  make  a  contract. 
Idiocy  or  imbecility  is  weakness  of  mind,  while  insanity  is 
lisorder  or  abnormal  action  of  mind.  Folly  and  foolishness 
lenote  a  want  of  mental  and  often  of  moral  balance.  Fatuity 
8  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  idiocy,  but  more  frequently 
dgnifies  conceited  and  excessive  foolishness  or  folly.  Stupidity 
a  dulness  and  slowness  of  mental  action  which  may  range  all 
lie  way  from  lack  of  normal  readiness  to  absolute  imbecility. 
l}ompare  insakitt. 

urroNTMSt 

acutenesB       brilliancy       common  sense       s&gacity       soundness 
astuteness      capacity         intelligence  sense  wisdom 

IDLE 
inroHTMflt 

inaetlTe      inert        slotlifnl      triflinc  nnoooupied 

indolent     Insy  mlntigim'h      nnemployed      Taoant 

Idle  in  all  uses  rests  upon  its  root  meaning,  as  derived  from 
he  Anglo>Saxon  idel,  which  signifies  vain,  empty,  useless.  Idle 
has  denotes  not  primarily  the  absence  of  action,  but  vain  action 
—the  absence  of  useful,  effective  action ;  the  idle  schoolboy  may 
»e  very  actively  whittling  his  desk  or  tormenting  his  neighbors. 
!)oing  nothing  whatever  is  the  secondary  meaning  of  idle.  One 
nay  be  temporarily  idle  of  necessity ;  if  he  is  habitually  idle,  it 
s  his  own  fault.  Lazy  signifies  indisposed  to  exertion,  averse 
o  labor;  idleness  is  in  fact;  laziness  is  in  disposition  or  inclina- 


tion.    A  laiy  person  may  chance  to  be  employed  in  osoful  voil^ 
but  he  acts  witbout  energy  or  impelus.     Wc  spenk  figtirativ^ 


of  a  i<My  itreaoL     The  inert  person  seems  like  ilend 
fehArBctariied  by  inertii 
movM  hefliTly  and   Unhi 


)\e;  tli8  tlugi 


lujjai 


sometimes  tinii  tlie  bodily  or  inental  powers  gluffgiak.  Shthft 
belongs  in  the  uiuiol  realm,  denoting  a  self-indnlgeut  c 
to  eaertion.  "Tlie  slothful  hidetli  his  hand  in  liis  ba 
grieveth  him  to  brin^'  it  afrain  to  bis  nionlb,"  Prov.  xxvi,  11 
Indolent  is  a  milder  terra  for  the  same  quality ;  the  lacblmt 
man  loves  itiat'tioti.  Compare  vaix. 
AHTOlTTMSi 
at'tlvB    busy    Olligent     employ  eil    hiaiistrioiis    owupled 

IGNORANT 

STKOIVTMSi 
111= informed       anenllKhtened       onleanied        nntavskt 
Illiterate  nninf  armed  unlettered        lUitntOIvi 

nnedncated         nnlnatrncted  an*killed 

lynoratit  8ii;iiifies  deslitnte  of  edin'alion  "r  knowledgp,  Oi 
lacking  knowledge  or  inforuiatiou ;  it  is  thus  a  relative  InOk 
The  most  learned  man  is  still  ignorant  of  many  tbings;  pemna 
are  spoken  of  as  ignorant  wlio  bave  not  tbe  knowledge  ibat  bi 
become  generally  difFnsed  in  the  world;  the  ignorant  VKOft 
may  be  well  inslmcled  in  malters  of  the  Held  and  the  ebi 
18  thus  more  properiy  untulored  than  ignorant.  lUitermlt  it 
withnitt  lellers  and  this  knowledpj  that  conies  lhmnG;h  rea^ 
Unlettered  is  similar  in  ueaninK  to  ilUlerat*.  bul  less  a 
the  unlettertd  man  may  bave  acquired  the  art  of  reading  S 
writing  and  some  elementary  knowledge;  the  unedueatfi  U 
has  never  taken  any  systematic  course  of  menial  trftillilt 
Ignorance  is  relative;  illiterarif  is  absolute;  we  hove  -t-tTtl"' 
of  illilrracii;  no  stntlstics  of  if]nora«cr  are  possible. 
AVTOKTHSi 
fdupnteil  l.?ariied  skllltd 


IMAGINATION 


291 

lauMrfmatian 

which  simply  reproduces  the  images  that  the  mind  has  in  any 
way  acquired,  and  the  Productive  Imagination  which  modifies 
and  combines  mental  images  so  as  to  produce  what  is  virtually 
new.  To  this  Reprodtictive  Imagination  President  Noah  Porter 
and  others  have  given  the  name  of  phantasy  or  fantasy  (many 
psychologists  preferring  the  former  spelling).  Phantasy  or 
fantasy,  so  understood,  presents  numerous  and  varied  images, 
often  combining  them  into  new  forms  with  exceeding  vividness, 
yet  without  any  true  constructive  power,  but  with  the  mind 
adrift,  blindly  and  passively  following  the  laws  of  association, 
and  with  reason  and  will  in  torpor;  the  mental  images  being 
perhaps  as  varied  and  as  vivid,  but  also  as  purposeless  and 
unsystematized  as  the  visual  images  in  a  kaleidoscope;  such 
fantasy  (often  loosely  called  imagination)  appeal's  in  dreaming, 
revery,  sonmambulism,  and  intoxication.  Fantasy  in  ordinary 
usage  simply  denotes  capricious  or  erratic  fancy,  as  appears 
in  the  adjective  fantastic.  Imagination  and  fancy  differ  from 
fantasy  in  bringing  the  images  and  their  combinations  under 
the  control  of  the  will;  imagination  is  the  broader  and  higher 
term,  including  fancy;  imagination  is  the  act  or  power  of  imag- 
ing or  of  reimaging  objects  of  perception  or  thought,  of  combin- 
ing the  products  of  knowledge  in  modified,  new,  or  ideal  forms 
— the  creative  or  constructive  power  of  the  mind;  while  fancy 
is  the  act  or  power  of  forming  pleasing,  graceful,  whimsical, 
or  odd  mental  images,  or  of  combining  them  with  little  regard 
to  rational  processes  of  construction;  imagination  in  its  lower 
form.  Both  fancy  and  imagination  reeombine  and  modify 
mental  images;  either  may  work  with  the  other's  materials; 
imaginaiion  may  glorify  the  tiniest  flower;  fancy  may  play 
around  a  mountain  or  a  star;  the  one  great  distinction  between 
ihem  is  that  fancy  is  saperflcial,  while  imagination  is  deep, 
essential,  spiritual.  Wordsworth,  who  was  the  first  clearly  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  the  fancy  and  the  imagination, 
states  it  as  follows: 

To  afgregrate  and  to  associate,  to  evoke  and  to  combine,  belong  as  well  to 
the  imagination  as  to  the  fancy;  but  either  the  materials  evoked  and  com* 
bined  are  different;  or  they  are  brought  together  under  a  different  law,  and 
te  a  different  purpose.  Fancy  does  not  require  that  the  materials  which 
Ao  makes  use  of  should  bo  susceptible  of  chnnsros  in  thoir  constitution 
from  her  touch;  and  where  they  admit  of  modification,  it  is  enough  for  her 
Tiuposs  if  it  be  slight,  limited,  and  evanescent.  Directly  the  reverse  of 
tiiese  are  the  desires  and  demands  of  the  imaffination.     She  recoils  from 


wn  ■>  Pompey's  PUlMi  much  1«»  Ihm  he 

wa>  tnelvB  eablte  or  iwetr* 

i  cubtu  high:  or  that  hi>  dim^neiDD.  e(|U 

Bll.'d  Ihr^K  of  Toneriffe  or 

b«inse  Ibeae,  sod  if  they  werd  ■  mlllioa 

imet  Bi  bigb,  il  vosld  ba 

Be,  «re  boundod.     Tts  »pr«>loa  ii,   "Hi 

.iBlnn.  r«oh.d  the  tl<:r1 

mllBlle  flrmamenl !"— When   the  bnaiibia 

n  >enK  dt  Ihe  truth   of  the  UkrD.H   tr 

m  Ihc    moHfni   thu   it  it 

d  srows^Bud  conlinnea  lo  grow — upon 

ng   ]«n   upon   ouiliue   of   form    .od    fe-.l 

proper!  iei.* 

Peeticai  Vrorln,  Prrf.  lo  Ed.  of  1815.  p. 

646,  (pp.  [T.  A  ti.  lesij 

So  far  as  actual  images  are  coacemed,  both  fancy  anil 
imaginalion  are  limited  to  tlje  materials  furnished  by  the  exter- 
nal world;  it  is  remarkable  that  among  all  the  repreeentatioDS 
of  gods  or  demigods,  Bends  and  demons,  griffins  and  cbimieras, 
the  huntan  mind  has  never  invented  one  organ  or  attribute  that 
is  not  presented  in  human  or  animal  life ;  the  lion  may  have  « 
human  head  and  an  eagle's  wings  and  claws,  but  in  the  varioas 
features,  in di\-i dually,  there  is  absolutely  outhing  new.  Bnt 
imagination  ean  transcend  the  work  of  fancy,  and  compare  an 
image  drawn  from  the  external  world  with  some  spiritual  truth 
bom  in  the  mind  itself,  or  infuse  a  series  of  images  with  snch  a 
spiritiia!  truth,  molding  them  as  needed  for  its  more  Tirid 
expression. 


lute  nuBter.  OouBloaK  labia  Talk  June  S3,  ISM. 

FatKtj  keeps  the  material  image  prominent  and  dear,  and 
works  cot  only  with  it,  but  for  it;  imagination  always  nses  tin 
material  object  as  the  minister  of  something  greater  than  ilaal^ 
and  often  almost  loses  the  object  in  the  spiritual  idee  w& 
which  she  has  associated  it,  and  for  which  alone  she  values  it 
Fancy  flits  about  the  surface,  and  is  airy  and  playful,  sometjnoi 
petty  and  sometimes  false;  imagination  goee  to  the  heart  of 
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iaimediately 

thingSi  and  is  deep,  eamesti  flerions,  and  seeks  always  and 
everywhere  for  essential  truth.  Fancy  sets  oft,  variegates,  and 
decorates;  imagination  transforms  and  exalts.  Fancy  delights 
and  entertains;  imagination  moves  and  thrills.  Imagination  is 
not  only  poetic  or  literary,  but  scientific,  philosophical,  and 
practical.  By  imagination  the  architect  sees  the  unity  of  a 
building  not  yet  begun,  and  the  inventor  sees  the  unity  and 
varied  interactions  of  a  machine  never  yet  constructed,  even 
a  unity  that  no  human  eye  ever  can  see,  since  when  the  machine 
is  in  actual  motion,  one  part  may  hide  the  connecting  parts, 
and  yet  all  keep  the  unity  of  the  inventor's  thought.  By  imagi- 
nation a  Newton  sweeps  sun,  planets,  and  stars  into  unity  with 
the  earth  and  the  apple  that  is  drawn  irresistibly  to  its  surface, 
and  sees  them  all  within  the  circle  of  one  grand  law.  .Science, 
philosophy,  and  mechanical  invention  have  little  use  for  fancy, 
but  the  creative,  penetrative  power  of  imagination  is  to  them 
the  breath  of  life,  and  the  condition  of  all  advance  and  success. 
See  also  fancy;  idea. 


IMMEDIATELY 

BTKOHTMSs 

at  oaoe  instanter        presently  straiflrlitiray 

direetlir  instantly        right  away         this  instiuit 

forthwith        now  right  off  without  delay 

The  strong  and  general  human  tendency  to  procrastination  is 
shown  in  the  progressive  weakening  of  the  various  words  in  this 
group.  Immediately  primarily  signifies  without  the  interven- 
tion of  anything  as  a  medium,  hence  without  the  intervention  of 
any,  even  the  briefest,  interval  or  lapse  of  time.  By  and  by, 
which  was  once  a  synonym,  has  become  an  antonym  of  im- 
mecUately,  meaning  at  some  (perhaps  remote)  future  time. 
Directly,  which  once  meant  with  no  intervening  time,  now 
means  after  some  little  whOe ;  presently  no  longer  means  in  this 
very  present,  but  before  very  long.  Even  immediately  is  sliding 
from  its  instantaneonsness,  so  that  we  are  fain  to  substitute  at 
once,  instantly,  etc.,  when  we  would  make  promptness  emphatic. 
Bight  away  and  right  off  are  vigorous  conversational  ezpres- 
nons  in  the  United  States. 


after  a  whUe      by  and  by      hereafter      in  the  future       some  time 


IMMERSE 
KTNOmrMSi 
bury   dip   d«n>a  dnok  ImmeTge   plunge   sink   mbmail 

Dip  ie  Snjcau.  while  imm&r$a  Is  Latin  tar  the  same  bilial  art: 
Up  1#  accpTdingly  tlie  inore  popular  and  eominoiiplac*.  immtnt 
the  more  elegant  and  dignified  evprcssiori  in  many  ea»«&  To 
speak  of  baplism  by  iraniersion  as  dipping  now  seems  ru^l 
though  entirely  proper  and  usual  iti  early  English.  Baptisli 
now  universally  use  liie  word  immeTte.  To  dip  au4  tu  immttin 
alike  sipiii'y  to  bury  or  mbmcrge  some  objeet  in  a  liquid;  bpl 
dip  implies  that  the  object  dipprd  is  at  onee  removed  from  (lie 
liqnid.  while  immerstt  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  removal.  /«"- 
merse  also  sug^usts  more  absolute  completeness  of  the  aetion; 
one  may  dip  his  sleeve  or  dip  a.  sponge  in  a  liquid,  if  he  but 
touches-  the  edge;  if  he  immet^ea  it,  he  completely  sinks  it 
under,  and  covere  it  mllh  the  liquid.  Submerge  implies  that  tlw 
object  can  not  readily  be  removed,  if  at  all ;  as,  a  submergtd 
wreck.  To  plunge  is  to  immerse  suddenly  and  violently,  for 
which  doiine  and  duck  are  colloquial  terms.  Dip  is  usedt  also, 
unlike  the  otlier  words,  to  denote  the  putting  of  a  hollow  vwoi 
iiilo  a  liquid  iii  order  to  remove  a  portion  of  it;  In  this  sbbm 
we  say  di/i  up,  dip  out.  Compare  ^nonyms  for  sobx. 
PREPOSITION: 

Tiie  object  is  immei'sed  in  water. 


e  of  projecting  a 
'alamily.  daogenni 


gwa, 

igeroDi 


IMMINENT 

SYNONYMS! 
Impending  thrsKteniHK 

Imrnlnenl,  from  the  Latin,  with  the 
signilies  liable  lo  happen  al  once,  as  b 

and  elope  at  iumd.  Impending,  also  from  the  Latin,  with  tin 
sense  of  hanging  over,  is  closely  akin  to  imminent,  but  some- 
what less  emphatic.  Imminent  is  more  immediale,  impending 
more  remote,  threatening  rooi*  contingent.  Ad  impe»ding 
evil  is  almost  sure  to  happen  at  some  uncertain  time,  perhaps 
very  near;  an  imminent  peril  is  one  liable  to  befall  vmj 
speedily:  a  threatening  peril  may  be  near  or  remote,  but  alwRjs 
with  hope  that  it  may  be  averted. 
ANTONYMS  I 


tmportMit 


IMPEDIMENT 
iimist 

elqs  enonmbraaoe       obstacle 

ier  dimenltjr  hindraaoe  obstmotiott 

culty  makes  an  undertaking  otherwise  than  easy.  That 
rests  upon  one  as  a  burden  is  an  encumbrance.  An 
iment  is  primarily  something  that  checks  the  foot  or  in 
ay  makes  advance  slow  or  difficult;  an  obstacle  is  some- 
that  stands  across  the  way,  an  obstruction  something  that 
It  or  placed  across  the  way.  An  obstruction  is  always 
tacle,  but  an  obstacle  may  not  always  be  properly  termed 
struction;  boxes  and  bales  placed  on  the  sidewalk  are 
ctions  to  travel;  an  ice-floe  is  an  obstacle  to  navigation, 
ay  become  an  obstruction  if  it  closes  an  inlet  or  channel. 
drance  (kindred  with  hind,  behind)  is  anything  that 
one  come  behind  or  short  of  his  purpose.  An  impedi- 
may  be  either  what  one  finds  in  his  way  or  what  he 
I  with  him;  impedimenta  was  the  Latin  name  for  the 
s;e  of  a  soldier  or  of  an  army.  The  tendency  is  to  view 
pediment  as  something  constant  or,  at  least  for  a  time, 
uous;  as,  an  impediment  in  one^s  speech.  A  difficulty 
indrance  may  be  either  within  one  or  without;  a  speaker 
nd  difficulty  in  expressing  himself,  or  difficulty  in  holding 
tention  of  restless  children.  An  encumbrance  is  always 
one  carries  with  him;  an  obstacle  or  an  obstruction  is 
3  without.  To  a  marching  soldier  the  steepness  ot 
mtain  path  is  a  difficulty,  loose  stones  are  impediments, 
te  is  an  obstruction,  a  cliff  or  a  boulder  across  the  way  i^ 
\tacle;  a  knapsack  is  an  encumbrance. 

INTMSt 

ntage       aid       assistance       benefit       help       relief       succor 


IMPORTANT 

INTMS: 

lerable  essential  of  consequence  relevant 

al  grave  of  importance  serions 

bus  great  of  moment  sieniflcaat 

.▼e  influential  powerful  snbstantial 

oiinatiTe  material  prominent  weighty 

mining  niomentons 

t  is  considerable  which  is  worthy  to  be  considered;  con- 
hie  is  thus  a  word  of  much  latitude,  and  is  a  concessive 


word ;  to  say  that  any  matter  U  ctmsiderable  impliffl  that  it  ii 
not  to  he  overlooked,  but  may  very   poeeiblj  be  surpassed. 
That  is  important  which  importa  or  meana  much  with  refsrenct 
to  some  desired  result;  important  U  thus  a  stronger  word  than 
considerable.    Homentous  is  Btrooger  still,  sigoifying  of  andi 
weight  or  oousequence  as  to  make  other  matters  se«m  Iriiial 
by  eompariBon.     The  Anglo-Saion  weighty  is  less  empfaalic 
thau  momenloua,  more  aubslantial  than   important;   teeighly 
matters  have  power  by  and  of  Ihemeelves,  with  less  referenu 
to  an  effect  upon  the  result  than  important  matters: 
■weighty  reasons  may  be  overmatched  by  one  mamentowi 
sideration.    That  which  is  etsenlial,  or  material,  ia  so  involt 
in  the  essence,  or  subject-matter  of  what  is  in  hand  tliat 
can  not  be  separated  from  it  in  fact  or  thought;  material 
herea  closely  to  the  matter  as  existing;  as,  a  material  diffi 
material  evidence;  or  a  material  witness;  essential  starta 
the  existing  esaence;  as  the  essential  properties  of  mal 
but  goes  on  to  a  result  to  he  secured;  as,  an  essential  condition 
of  success.     That  which  is  determinative  tends  to  delermimi 
or  Gx  a  result;  that  which  is  determinini)  does  fix  it. 
which  is  decisive  or  deciding  forces  deciraon.     That  which 
critical  may  determine  the  result  at  a  crisis;  as,  a  eriticol 
meat;  a  critical  issiic.     That  which  is  relevant  has  real 
necessary  relation  to  the  matter  in  haod.    Indispensable,  » 
tary,   and  supreme   reach    far   beyond   what   is   eomn'derabl'. 
important  or  momentous  to  that  which  is  absolutely  controlling, 
and  are  thus  closety  allied  with  essential.    Compere  nkchwaiv. 

AMTonnrHSi 

fprbtf  1n.»lgnlflcant  ti  on.  emeu  tin  I 

mmBv  iLght  pollry 

frlvofoUH  mean  prUy 


niirn 
rhlt       I 


Indi^crcnt 


■ruble 


IMPUDENCE 

STNONTHSi 

BUD  ran  «e  Impdrtinenoe  latmilTeneas    praaNM 

boldneii  InoivtlltT  ofDciouanPis 

efffoiktery  inftolvncfl  pertnettM 

trnpertiHcnce  primarily  denotes  what  does  not  | 
belong  to  Ibe  occasion  or  the  person,  and  hence  comae  b 
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incongrttona 

uterf  erence  by  word  or  act  not  consistent  with  the  age,  position, 
jr  relation  of  the  person  interfered  with  or  of  the  one  who 
interferes;  especially,  forward,  presumptuous,  or  meddlesome 
speech.  Impudence  is  shameless  impertinence.  What  would  be 
EOTogance  in  a  superior  becomes  impertinence  or- impudence  in 
an  inferior.  Impertinence  has  less  of  intent  and  determination 
than  impudence.  We  speak  of  thoughtless  impertinence, 
shameless  impudence.  Insolence  is  literally  that  which  is 
against  custom,  t.  e.,  the  violation  of  customary  respect  and 
courtesy.  Officiousnesa  is  thrusting  upon  others  unasked  and 
ondesired  service,  and  is  often  as  well-meant  as  it  is  anno3dng. 
Eudeness  is  the  behavior  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
thoroughly  uncultured  person,  and  may  be  either  deliberate 
and  insulting  or  unintentional  and  even  unconscious.  Compare 
arrogance;  assurance;  effrontery;  pertness. 

AHTONTMSt 

bashfulness  diffidence  lowliness  modesty 

coyness  humility  meekness  submissiveness 

PBEPOSinOlf  S  t 

The  impudence  of,  or  impudence  from,  a  subordinate  to  a 
superior. 


INCONGRUOUS 

ITNONTMSt 

absurd  inapposite  inl&armonioiis 

eoiUUotiiic  inappropriate  irreoonoilable 

eontradietory  ineonerent  mismatched 

eontrarj  inoommensurable  mismated 

diseordant  inoompatible  repnanant 

diserepant  inoonsistent  nnsmtable 
iU<matebed 

Two  or  more  things  that  do  not  fit  well  together,  or  are  not 
adapted  to  each  other,  are  said  to  be  incongruous;  a  thing  is 
said  to  be  incongruous'  that  is  not  adapted  to  the  time,  place, 
3r  occasion ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  a  thing  made  up  of  ill- 
assorted  parts  or  inharmonious  elements.  Discordant  is  applied 
to  all  things  that  jar  in  association  like  musical  notes  that  are 
not  in  accord;  inharmonious  has  the  same  original  sense,  but 
is  a  milder  term.  Incompatible  primarily  signifies  unable  to 
sympathize  or  feel  alike;  inconsistent  means  unable  to  stand 
together.  That  which  is  incoherent  lacks  coherence  or  cohesion ; 
the  word  may  be  used  of  material  substances;  as,  incoherent 


volcauic  oslies;  or  it  may  be  used  of  thought  or  argumenT 
which  lacks  logicBl  cohesion.  It  ia  oftenest  applied  to  speech, 
as  of  one  under  escitement,  dalirium,  or  intoxicstioii.  Things 
are  incompatible  which  can  not  esist  together  in  hanuoniAus 
relatious.  an<J  wboee  artioii  when  associatecl  tenila  lo  ultimatr 
exliuctiuii  of  one  h,v  the  ulher.  hinoasislenl  applies  to  things 
Lhat  can  not  be  made  to  agitie  in  thought  with  eacli  otlier,  or 
wiUi  some  standard  of  Irath  or  right;  slavery  and  freedom  are 
incomislent  with  each  oilier  in  theory,  and  iacompalihle  io  fact. 
Itieonyraous  applies  to  relations,  ansuitable  to  purpose  or  use; 
two  i'olora  are  inconyruom  which  can  not  be  agreeably  as- 
sociated ;  either  may  be  unauitabte  for  a  person,  a  room,  or  an 
occasion.  Incommensurable  is  a  mathematical  term,  applying 
to  two  or  more  nuantities  tiiat  have  no  common  measure  or 
aliquot  part. 


PREPOSITION: 

The  illuslrsTions 


INDUCTION  ^1 

STNOimcSi  '^ ' 

d«dnctias  inference 

Deduction  is  reasouing  from  tlie  general  to  the  partic<i]>r: 
induction  is  reasoning  from  the  particular  to  the  general. 
Deduction  proceeds  from  a  general  principle  through  an  ad- 
mitted instance  to  a  conclusion.  Induction,  on  the  other  band, 
proceeds  fmiu  a  number  of  collated  iustajices,  through  some 
attribute  common  to  them  all,  to  a  general  principle.  The 
proof  of  an  induction  is  by  udng  its  conclusion  as  the  premise 
of  a  new  deduction.  Thus  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  soienlthr 
induction  is  a  constant  interchange  of  induction  and  deduction. 
In  deduction,  tf  the  general  rule  is  true,  and  the  special  case 
falls  uuder  Ihe  rale,  the  conclusion  is  certain ;  induction  can 
ordinarily  give  uo  more  than  a  probable  conclasion,  beeauae 
we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  have  collated  all  instances.  An 
induction  is  of  the  nature  of  an  inference,  bat  while  an  infer- 
enc*  may  be  partial  and  ha."^.  an  induction  is  carefnL  an4 
aims  In  be  complete.     Compare  demon xnuTiON ;  iivPOTHBBia. 
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indmtry 

INDUSTRIOUS 

STMONTMSt 

aetlTe  huuj  employed  oeovpied 

fwaidnoiu  diligent  engased  •eduloiiB 

Industrious  signifies  zealously  or  habitually  applying  one- 
self to  any  work  or  business.  Busy  applies  to  an  activity 
which  may  be  temporary,  industrious  to  a  habit  of  life.  We 
say  a  man  is  htisy  just  now;  that  is,  occupied  at  the  moment 
with  something  that  takes  his  full  attention.  It  would  be  ridic- 
ulous or  satirical  to  say,  he  is  industrious  just  now.  But  busy 
can  be  used  in  the  sense  of  ir^ustrious,  as  when  we  say  he  is  a 
busy  man.  Diligent  indicates  also  a  disposition,  which  is 
ordinarily  habitual,  and  suggests  more  of  heartiness  and  voli- 
tion than  industrious.  We  say  one  is  a  diligent,  rather  than  an 
industrious,  reader  of  the  Bible.  In  the  use  of  the  nouns,  we 
speak  of  plodding  industry  but  not  of  plodding  diligence.  Com- 
pare active;  industry. 

ANTONTMS: 

See  synonyms  for  idle. 

INDUSTRY 

SYNONTMS: 

applieatlon  diligence  labor  persistenoe 

aisidnity  eifort  pains  sednlonaness 

attention  exertion  patience 

ooastancy  intentness  perseverance 

Industry  is  the  quality,  action,  or  habit  of  earnest,  steady, 
and  continued  attention  or  devotion  to  any  useful  or  productive 
work  or  task,  manual  or  mental.  Assiduity  (from  L.  ad,  to, 
and  sedeo,  sit),  as  the  etymology  suggests,  sits  down  to  a  task 
until  it  is  done.  Diligence  (from  L.  diligo,  love,  choose)  invests 
more  effort  and  exertion,  with  love  of  the  work  or  deep  interest 
in  its  accomplishment;  application  (from  L.  ad,  to,  and  plico, 
fold)  bends  to  its  work  and  concentrates  all  one's  powers  upon 
it  with  utmost  intensity ;  hence,  application,  can  hardly  be  as 
unremitting  as  assiduihf.  Constancy  is  a  steady  devotion  of 
heart  and  principle.  Patience  works  on  in  spite  of  annoyances; 
perseverance  overcomes  hindrances  and  difficulties;  persistence 
strives  relentlessly  against  opposition;  persistence  has  very 
frequently  an  unfavorable  meaning,  impl3dng  that  one  persists 
in  spite  of  considerations  that  should  indue?  him  to  desist. 


Industry  is  diligence  applied  to  some  avocation,  business,  or 
profession.     Labor  and  pain*   refer  to  the  ezertiona  of  the 
worker  and  tlie  (ax  upon  him,  while  asaiduity,  peneverance, 
etc.,  refer  to  hia  coatinuanee  in  tbe  work. 
ANTONYMS  I 
chatigeableneBS '  Idl^nesa  InconBtancy    neglect  remlamuM 


INFINITE  ^m 

abiolute  ilUmltalile  limltleii  unconditioned 

bonndleia  Immeasurable  measnreleii  nnfatbomable 

oo  untie  11  innnmerable  nnmberleia  nnlimited 

eternal  Interminable  nnbotmded  nnmeasnred 

Infinite  (from  L.  in,  not,  and  /riiia,  timJt)  signifies  without 
bounds  or  limits  in  any  way,  and  may  be  applied  to  space, 
time,  qnanlily,  or  number.  Countless,  innumerable,  and 
numberless,  which  should  be  the  same  as  infinite,  are  la  com- 
mon usage  vaguely  employed  lo  denote  what  it  is  difficult  or 
practically  impossible  to  count  or  number,  though  perhaps 
falling  far  short  of  infinite;  as,  countless  leaves,  the  countless 
sands  OD  (be  seashore,  numberless  battles,  innumerable  delays 
So,  too,  boundless,  illimitable,  limitless,  measureless,  and  u»- 
Vmited  are  loosely  used  in  reference  to  what  hag  no  apparent 
or  readily  determinable  limits  in  space  or  time;  as,  we  speak  of 
the  boundless  ocean.  Infinite  space  is  without  bounds,  not  only 
in  fact,  but  in  thought;  infinite  time  is  truly  eternal.  Com- 
pare synonyms  for  eternal. 
ANTONTHSi 


;s^ 

J 


evanescent  mcaBurabls  shallow  tr 

INFLUENCE 
STHomncsi 

aetnate      dra*'         Impel         In  d  nee  moT* 

eompel        drive         incite         Initlgate      persnada 
■Uapaae       excite       Incline      lead  prompt         kt«« 

To  influence  (from  L.  lit,  in  or  into,  and  fiuo.  flow)  is  (o 
affect,  modify,  or  act  upon  by  physica].  mental,  or  monj 
power,  especially  in  some  gentle,  subtle,  anil  gradual  way;  as, 
vegetation  ia  influenced  by  light;  every  one  is  influtnced  to 


^^ inherent 

some  extent  by  pablic  opinion;  influence  is  chiefly  used  of  power 
acting  from  without,  though  it  may  be  used  of  motives  regarded 
as  forces  acting  upon  the  will.  Actuate  refers  solely  to  mental 
or  moral  power  impelling  one  from  within.  One  may  influence, 
bat  can  not  directly  actuate  another;  but  one  may  be  actuated 
to  cruelty  by  hatred  which  another's  misrepresentation  has 
aroused.  Prompt  and  stir  are  words  of  mere  suggestion  toward 
some  course  of  action;  dispose,  draw,  incline,  influence,  and 
lead  refer  to  the  use  of  mild  means  to  awaken  in  another  a 
purpose  or  disposition  to  act.  To  excite  is  to  arouse  one  from 
lethargy  or  indifference  to  action.  Incite  and  instigate,  to 
spur  or  goad  one  to  action,  differ  in  the  fact  that  incite  may  be 
to  goody  while  instigate  is  always  to  evil  (compare  abet).  To 
urge  and  impel  signify  to  produce  strong  excitation  toward 
some  act.  We  are  urged  from  without,  impelled  from  within. 
Drive  and  compel  imply  irresistible  influence  accomplishing  its 
object.  One  may  be  driven  either  by  his  own  passions  or  by 
external  force  or  urgency ;  one  is  compelled  only  by  some  exter- 
nal power;  as,  the  owner  was  compelled  by  his  misfortunes  to 
sell  his  estate.    Compare  compel;  drive. 


LXfTOllXlKBS 

deter 

hinder 

inhibit 

restrain 

diecouraire 

impede 

prevent 

retard 

dissuade 

FBEPOsmoirss 

Actuated  to  crime  by  revenge. 

INHERENT 

STHONTMSs 

eoncenital        indispensable  innate  native 

essential  indwelling  inseparable        natural 

immanent         infixed  internal  snbJeotlTe 

inborn  innained  intrinsic 

imbred  '    inhering  inwronght 

Inherent  signifles  permanently  united  as  an  element  or 
original  quality,  naturally  existent  or  incorporated  in  something 
ao  as  to  have  become  an  integral  part.  Immanent  v*  a  philo- 
aophie  word,  to  denote  that  which  dwells  in  or  pervades  any  sub- 
stance or  spirit  without  necessarily  being  a  part  of  it,  and  with- 
out reference  to  any  working  out  (compare  subjective).  That 
i^ieh  is  inherent  is  an  inseparable  part  of  that  in  which  it 
inheres,  and  is  usually  thought  of  with  reference  to  some  ou^ 


working  or  effect;  as,  an  inhertnt  difBcuJty.  God  is  said  to  ba 
immanent  (not  inhertnt)  in  the  univBTse.  Frequently  intrinsie 
and  inherent  can  be  interchfLngad,  but  inherenl  appUee  te 
qualities,  whila  intrinsic  applies  to  eeunce,  to  that  to  speak  of 
intrinsic  excellence  conveys  iiigher  praise  than  if  we  aay  im- 
herenl  excellence.  Inherent  and  intrinsic  may  he  wiid  of  per- 
sons or  things;  congenital,  inborn,  inbred,  innate  apply  to 
living  beings.  Congenital  is  frequent  in  medical  and  legal  use 
with  special  application  to  defects;  as,  congenital  idiocy. 
Innate  and  inborn  are  almost  identieal,  but  innate  is  preferred 
in  philosophic  use,  as  wben  we  speak  of  innate  ideas;  that 
which  is  inborn,  congenital,  or  innate  may  be  original  with  the 
individual,  but  that  which  is  inbred  is  inheiited.  Ingrained 
sig'nifies  ilyed  in  the  grain,  and  denotes  that  which  is  deeply 
wrought  into  substance  or  character. 


AlfTONTUSi 

casual  ruriuttous 


il>pIementBJ 


jerlmpoBed     unb-onnei-tMl 


INJURY 

STNONYMSi 

blemiib  evil  iujtiittoe         ontraEA 

damage  harm  !«■■  prejndio« 

detriiDent  hart  miBchief  xeront 

dilBidvuktage  Impalnnent 

Injury  (from  L.  in,  not,  and  jus,  juri),  right,  law)  signifies 
primarily  sometiiing  done  contrai-y  to  law  or  right;  henc6< 
something  contrary  to  some  standard  of  right  or  goml :  wbatviver 
reduces  the  value,  utility,  beauty,  or  desirableness  of  ajiything 
is  an  injur;/  to  that  thing;  of  persons,  whatever  is  so  done  as 
to  operate  adversely  to  one  in  bis  person,  rigbts,  property,  or 
reputation  is  an  injury;  the  word  is  especially  used  of  nhatevet 
mars  the  integrity  of  the  body  or  causes  pain :  as.  when  rescued 
from  the  wreck  his  injuries  were  found  to  be  very  sli^t, 
Inj»ry  is  the  general  term  including  all  the  rest.  Damage 
(from  L.  damnum,  loss)  is  that  which  occasions  Uis»  to  tbe 
possessor;  hence,  any  impairment  of  value,  often  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  fault  on  the  part  of  the  one  causing  it;  damage  re- 
duces value,  utility,  or  beauty;  detriment  (from  L.  deterert,  to 
rub  or  wear  away)  is  similar  in  meaning,  hut  far  milder.  Det- 
riment may  affect  value  only :  damage  always  affeolH  real  w«Hli 
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or  utility;  as  a  rule,  the  slightest  use  of  an  article  by  a  pur- 
chaser operates  to  its  detriment  if  again  offered  for  sale^  though 
the  article  may  have  received  not  the  slightest  damage.  Damage 
is  partial ;  loss  ib  properly  absolute  as  far  as  it  is  predicated  at 
all;  the  loss  of  a  ship  implies  that  it  is  gone  beyond  recovery; 
the  loss  of  the  rudder  is  a  damage  to  the  ship ;  but  since  the  loss 
of  a  part  still  leaves  a  part,  we  may  speak  of  a  partial  or  a  total 
loss.  Evil  commonly  suggests  suffering  or  sin,  or  both;  as,  the 
evils  of  poverty,  the  social  evil.  Harm  is  closely  synonymous 
with  injury;  it  may  apply  to  body,  mind,  or  estate,  but  always 
affects  real  worth,  while  injury  may  concern  only  estimated 
value.  A  hurt  is  an  injury  that  causes  pain,  physical  or  men- 
tal ;  a  slight  hurt  may  be  no  real  harm.  Mischief  is  disarrange- 
ment, trouble,  or  harm  usually  caused  by  some  voluntary 
agent,  with  or  without  injurious  intent;  a  child's  thoughtless 
sport  may  do  great  mischief;  wrong  is  harm  done  with  evU 
intent.  An  outrage  combines  insult  and  injury.  Compare 
synonyms  for  blemish;  criminal;  injustice. 


AHTONTMSt 

advantage 

benefit 

boon 

improvement 

8erviQ« 

amelioration 

blessing 

help 

remedy 

uUllty 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The  injury  of  the  cause;  an  injury  to  the  structure;  injury  by 
fire ;  by  or  from  collision,  interference,  etc. 


INJUSTICE 

STKONTMSt 

grrieTanoe    Injnry    nnfaimeM    nnrighteonsness    ^rronz 
Uftiquitjr 

Injustice  is  a  violation  or  denial  of  justice,  an  act  or  omission 
that  is  contrary  to  equity  or  justice;  as,  the  injustice  of  unequal 
taxes.  In  legal  usage,  a  wrong  involves  injury  to  person,  prop- 
erty, or  reputation,  as  the  result  of  evil  intent;  injustice 
applies  J»  civil  damage  or  loss,  not  necessarily  involving  injury 
to  person  or  property,  as  by  misrepresentation  of  goods  which 
does  not  amount  to  a  legal  warranty.  In  popular  usage,  injus- 
tice may  involve  no  direct  injury  to  person,  property,  interest, 
or  character,  and  no  harmful  intent,  while  wrong  always  in- 
volves both ;  one  who  attributes  another's  truly  generous  act  to 
a  selfish  motive  does  him  an  injustice.  Iniquity ,  in  the  original 


lM«»»lty 


deviation  from  equity;  but  it  is  now 
se  to  any  fonu  at  lU-doing.    Compan 


sense,  is  a  want  of  o 

applied  in  tbe  wideet 

synonyms  for  cbiuu 

AlTTOirTMSi 
equity  (aithfuioesa      Impart!  all  t7     lawfulat 

fiLlr  play      honor  justice  rlgbt 


STMOKTHSi 

blsiineleii 


INNOCENT 


enileleiB 
mUtleia 


innoxloni  . 

iaoffeiulTe  apotlan 

pure  •t»l>U«M 


Slary  ImiaBe  _ 

!■■  Injiacnoaa  rlghteon*  Tirtuana 

Innocent,  in  tlie  full  sense,  signifies  not  tainted  with  sin: 

r  violated  leg^l  or  moral  precept  or  dutj] 
Innocent  is  a  negative  word,  exprening 
less  than  righleous,  upright,  or  virtuous,  which  imply  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  with  free  choice  of  the  good.  A  Utile  child 
or  a  lamb  is  innocent;  a  tried  and  faithful  man  is  righltoui, 
upright,  virtuous.  Immaculate,  pure,  and  sinless  may  be  tad 
either  of  one  who  has  never  known  the  possibility  of  evil  or  of 
one  who  has  perfectly  and  triumphantly  resisted  it.  /nnoonl 
is  used  of  inanimate  substances  in  the  sense  of  harmleM;  BB,  U 
innocent  remedy,  that  is,  one  not  dangerous,  even  if  Dot  bdp- 
ful.  Innocent,  in  a  specific  ease,  signifies  free  from  the  foUt 
of  a  particular  act.  ev*n  though  the  total  character  may  h 
very  evil ;  as,  the  thief  was  found  to  be  innocent  of  the  muidor. 
ETcmptary  is  applied  to  conduct  so  excellent  as  to  set  ■  good 
and  worthy  example  (compare  oondiqn).  See  CAIIDID;  PlOft 
ANTONTMS: 

Compare  synonjTns  for  CRIMINAL, 


INQUISITIVE 

Idlaiome  peepiag 

IdUOK  prying 


4 


BTltOITTHBt 
cnrloua 


An  inquisitive  person  is  one  who  is  bent  on  findinfr  out  •U 
that  can  be  found  out  by  in(|uir>'.  especially  of  little  and  p•^ 
Ronal  matters,  and  hence  is  t^nerally  meddUsome  and  pfjfi<l$ 


ofu;  innooent 


Inquisitive  may  be  used  in  a  good  sense,  though  in  such  connec- 
tion inquiring  is  to  be  preferred;  as,  an  inquiring  mind.  As 
applied  to  a  state  of  mind,  oimoue  denotes  a  keen  and  rather 
pleasurable  desire  to  know  fully  something  to  which  one's 
attention  has  been  called,  but  without  the  active  tendency  that 
inquiaitive  implies;  a  well-bred  person  may  be  curious  to  know, 
but  will  not  be  inquisitive  in  trying  to  ascertain,  what  is  of 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  another. 

ANTOlfYMSt 

apathetic  heedless  indifferent  uninterested 

careless  inattentive  unconcerned 

PREPOsinoirss 

Inquisitive  about,  concerning,  in  regard  to,  regarding  trifles. 


INSANITY 

STNOHTMSs 

aberratiom     delirium  frensy  mania 

alienation      denientia  hallucination      nionomania 

erarinesi        derangement      Innacy  niadness 

Of  these  terms  insanity  is  the  most  exact  and  comprehensive, 
including  in  its  widest  sense  all  morbid  conditions  of  mind  due 
to  diseased  action  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system,  but  in  its 
more  frequent  restricted  use  applied  to  those  forms  in  which 
the  mental  disorder  is  persistent,  as  distinguished  from  those  in 
which  it  is  temporary  or  transient.  Craziness  is  a  vague  popu- 
lar term  for  any  sort  of  disordered  mental  action,  or  for  con- 
duct suggesting  it.  Lunacy  originally  denoted  intermittent 
insanity,  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  the  changes  of  the  moon 
(from  L.  Iuvm)  :  the  term  is  now  applied  in  general  and  legal 
use  to  any  form  of  mental  unsoundness  except  idiocy.  Madness 
is  the  old  popular  term,  now  less  common,  for  insanity  in  its 
widest  sense,  but  with  suggestion  of  excitement,  akin  to  mania. 
In  the  derived  sense,  lunacy  denotes  what  is  insanely  foolish, 
madness  what  is  insanely  desperate.  Derangement  is  a  common 
euphemism  for  insanity.  Delirium  is  always  temporary,  and  is 
specifically  the  insanity  of  disease,  as  in  acute  fevers.  Demen- 
tia is  a  general  weakening  of  the  mental  powers:  the  word  is 
specifically  applied  to  senile  insanity,  dotage.  Aberration  is 
eccentricity  of  mental  action  due  to  an  abnormal  state  of  the 
perceptive  faculties,  and  is  manifested  by  error  in  perceptions 
and  rambling  thought.  Hallucination  is  the  apparent  perception 


of  that  whieh  does  nut  exist  or  is  oot  present  to  llie  » 

the  seeing  of  specters  or  of  reptiles  in  delirium  tremens.  Mono- 


mania is  mental  derangement  as  to  on 
Freniy  and  mania  are  forma  of  ranng  i 
Compare  synonyms  for  delcsion;  IDioot. 


I  subject  or  object 
nd  furioiu  imamty. 


INTERPOSE 

SVNONTHS: 

arbitrate  Intercept  fntermeddle  tneddla 

intercede  interfere  interrnpt  mediate 

To  interpose  iB  to  place  or  come  between  otiier  things  or 
persons,  usually  as  a  means  of  obstniction  or  prevention  of 
some  elfect  or  result  that  would  otherwise  occur,  or  be  t'spei'letl 
to  take  place.  Intercede  and  inlerpone  are  used  in  a  good  sense: 
intermeddle  always  in  a  bad  sense,  and  interfere  freipieiilJy  sn. 
To  intercede  is  to  come  between  persona  who  are  at  variance, 
and  plead  with  the  stronger  in  bebalC  of  Ibe  weaker.  One  may 
interpose  with  anthority;  be  intercedes  by  petition.  To  inter- 
meddle IB  to  thrust  oneself  intn  the  mneema  of  nthrnt  with  a 
petty  olUeioiisness :  meddling  commonly  arises  from  idle  curios- 
ity; "every  fool  will  lie  meddling,"  Pmv.  xx,  3;  to  interfere  is 
to  intrude  into  others'  affairs  wilh  more  serious  purptise,  with 
or  without  ncknowled^d  right  or  propriety,  Intereept  is  ap- 
plied to  an  object  llial  may  be  seixed  or  slopped  while  in  tran- 
sit; as,  to  intercept  n  letter  or  a  messeufjer:  interrupt  is  applied 
to  an  action  wliieh  might  or  should  he  continuous,  but  is  broken 
in  upon  (from  I^  rumperc.  (o  break)  by  some  disturbini; 
power:  as,  llie  conversation  whs  interrupted.  One  who  arhi' 
trates  or  mediates  must  do  so  by  the  reqnest  or  at  least  with  the 
consent  of  the  c<intending  parties;  the  other  words  of  the  group 
imply  that  be  steps  in  of  bis  own  accord. 


PttEPOSITIOMi 

Irilerpiine  tirtteei 


retire 

Bfnnil  aside 


the  cnmbalants:  t'ti  ihf  mnMet 
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INVOLVE 

BTVONTMSs 

eomplioate   embarrass    entangle      imply       OTerwIiela 
•oMtaia         embroil         implicate    inolnde 

To  involve  (from  L.  in,  in,  and  volvo,  roll)  is  to  roll  or  wind 
up  with  or  in  so  as  to  combine  inextricably  or  inseparably,  or 
nearly  so;  as,  the  nation  is  involved  in  war;  the  bookkeeper's 
accounts,  or  the  writer's  sentences  are  involved.  Involve  is  a 
stronger  word  than  implicate,  denoting  more  complete  entangle- 
ment. As  applied  to  persons,  implicate  is  always  used  in  an 
unfavorable  sense,  and  involve  ordinarily  so;  but  implicate 
applies  only  to  that  which  is  wrong,  while  involve  is  more 
commonly  used  of  that  which  is  unfortunate ;  one  is  implicated 
in  a  crime,  involved  in  embarrassments,  misfortunes,  or  per- 
plexities. As  regards  logical  connection,  that  which  is  included 
is  usually  expressly  stated ;  that  which  is  implied  is  not  stated, 
but  is  naturally  to  be  inferred ;  that  which  is  involved  is  neces- 
sarily to  be  inferred ;  as,  a  slate  roof  is  included  in  the  contract ; 
that  the  roof  shall  be  water-tight  is  implied;  the  contrary  sup- 
position involves  an  absurdity.     See  complex. 

AKTONTMSt 

disconnect  distineruish  extricate  separate 

disentangle  explicate  remove 

JOURNEY 

SYNOHTMSt 

ezenrsiom  pilerimase  transit  trip 

expoditiom  tonr  travel  voyase 

A  journey  (from  F.  journee,  from  L.  diurnua,  daily)  was 
primarily  a  day's  work;  hence,  a  movement  from  place  to  place 
within  one  day,  which  we  now  describe  as  "a  day's  journey"; 
in  its  extended  modem  use  a  journey  is  a  direct  going  from  a 
starting-point  to  a  destination,  ordinarily  over  a  considerable 
distance;  we  speak  of  a  day's  journey,  or  the  journey  of  life. 
Travel  is  a  passing  from  place  to  place,  not  necessarily  in  a 
direct  line  or  with  fixed  destination ;  a  journey  through  Europe 
would  be  a  passage  to  some  destination  beyond  or  at  the  farther 
boundary;  travel  in  Europe  may  be  in  no  direct  course,  but 
may  include  many  journeys  in  different  directions.  A  voyage, 
which  was  formerly  a  journey  of  any  kind,  is  now  a  going  to  a 
considerable  distance  by  water,  especially  by  sea;  as,  a  voyage 
to  India.    A  trip  is  a  short  and  direct  journey.     A  tour  is  a 


jouTtiey  lliot  returns  to  tbe  Btarliiig-poiiil.  generoUy  over  t 
considerable  distanoe;  as,  a  bridaj  touT  or  buaiuesj  tour.  An 
excursion  is  a  brief  lour  or  jottrtiey,  taken  for  pleasure,  ofte:^ 
by  many  persons  at  onue ;  as,  as  ezcuman  to  Cbautauqui. 
Passage  is  a  general  word  for  a  jouTney  by  any  conveyanoe, 
espeeiaily  by  water;  as,  a  rough  passage  across  the  Atlantif; 
tran^t,  literally  the  act  of  passing  over  or  through,  is  used 
epeeifieally  of  the  conveyance  of  passengers  or  mere b and Uc : 
rapid  tranait  is  demanded  for  suburban  residents  or  perishable 
goods.  Pilgrimage,  once  always  of  a  sacred  character,  retwca 
in  derived  uses  something  of  that  sense;  as,  a  pilgrimage  to 
S  tra  tf or  d-on- A  von. 
PREPOSITIONS  I 

A  journey  from  Naples  to  Rome;  throur/h  Mexieo;  across  the 
continent;  over  the  sea;  a  journey  into  Asia;  among  savages; 
by  land,  dy  rail,  for  health,  tin  foot,  on  the  cars,  etc  ^^ 


JUDGE  ^B 

JiutloB        '  r«f  era*         -ssiplra 

A  judge,  in  the  legal  sense,  is  a  judicial  nllieer  appointed  or 
elected  to  preside  in  courts  of  law,  and  1«  decide  legal  questions 
duly  brought  before  him;  the  name  is  snmelinies  given  to  other 
legally  constituted  nUicera;  as,  the  judgen  of  election;  in  other 
relations,  any  person  duly  appointed  lo  pass  npon  the  merits  of 
contestants  or  of  (.■nmpetinfr  arlicfes  may  be  called  a  judge;  as, 
the  judges  at  an  agricultural  fair  or  at  a  race-track;  in  the 
widest  sense,  any  person  wlio  has  i^irnA  capacity  for  jiid^ng  is 
called  a  judge;  as,  <i  person  is  said  to  be  a  judge  of  pictures, 
or  n  good  JKiigp.  nf  a  horse,  etc.  In  n)osl  games  the  judge  is 
called  an  umpiVi*;  as,  the  umpire  of  a  game  of  ball  or  cricket 
A  referee  is  appointed  by  a  court  to  decide  disputed  matters 
between  litigants;  an  arbilralor  is  chosen  by  the  contending 
parties  to  decide  matters  in  dispute  without  action  by  d  conn. 
In  certain  cases  an  umpire  is  appointed  by  a  court  to  decide 
where  arhifrators  disaproe.  ATl>iter.  with  its  suggeerion  of 
final  and  nbanliite  decision,  has  come  to  be  used  only  in  a  lit^ 
or  sacred  sense:  as,  war  mtist  now  he  the  arbifcr;  the  Supreme 
Arbiter  of  onr  destinies.  The  jttd(}es  of  certain  courta,  as  iT 
Pnited  Slates  Supreme  Court,  are  technically  knouTi  ns  jiij  ' 
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jmtlee 

JUSTICE 

STNONTMSt 

eqvitj  impartiality  legality  rishtfnlness 

fairness  intesrity  rectitude  truth 

fair  play  JastneM  right  nprightness 

faithfiili&etti  law  righteonsness  Tirtne 

honor  lawfulness 

In  its  governmental  relations,  human  or  divine,  justice  is  the 
giving  to  every  person  exactly  what  he  deserves,  not  necessarily 
involving  any  consideration  of  what  any  other  may  deserve; 
equity  (the  qaality  of  being  equal)  is  giving  every  one  as  much 
advantage,  privilege,  or  consideration  as  is  given  to  any  other; 
it  is  that  which  is  equally  right  or  just  to  all  concerned ;  equity 
is  eqnal  justice  and  is  thus  a  close  synonym  for  fairness  and 
impartiality,  but  it  has  a  philosophical  and  legal  precision  that 
those  words  have  not.  In  legal  proceedings  cases  arise  for 
which  the  law  has  not  adequately  provided,  or  in  which  general 
provisions,  just  in  the  main,  would  work  individual  hardship. 
The  system  of  equity,  devised  to  supply  the  insufficiencies  of 
laWf  deals  with  cases  ''to  which  the  law  by  reason  of  its  univer- 
sality can  not  apply."  "Equity,  then,  ...  is  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  all  law;  positive  law  is  construed  and  rational  law  is 
made  by  it."  Blackstone  bk.  iii,  ch.  27,  p.  429.  In  personal 
and  social  relations  justice  is  the  rendering  to  every  one  what 
is  due  or  merited,  whether  in  act,  word,  or  thought ;  in  matters 
of  reasoning,  or  literary  work  of  any  kind,  justice  is  close, 
faithful,  unprejudiced,  and  unbiased  adherence  to  essential 
truth  or  fact;  we  speak  of  the  justice  of  a  statement,  or  of 
doing  justice  to  a  subject  Integrity,  rectitude,  right,  righteous- 
ness and  virtue  denote  conformity  of  personal  conduct  to  the 
moral  law,  and  thus  necessarily  include  justice,  which  is  giving 
others  that  which  is  their  due.  Lawfulness  is  an  ambiguous 
word,  meaning  in  its  narrower  sense  mere  legality,  which  may 
be  very  far  from  justice,  but  in  its  higher  sense  signifying  ac- 
cordance with  the  supreme  law  of  right,  and  thus  including  per- 
fect justice.  Justness  refers  rather  to  logical  relations  than  to 
practical  matters;  as,  we  speak  of  the  justness  of  a  statement 
or  of  a  criticism.    See  judge,  n. 

MTOHTlESs 

dishonesty      Inequity       partiality         unlawfulness  untruth 

teTorltIsm      injustice       unfairness       unreasonableness     wron^; 


PREPOSITIONS; 

The  justice  of  ihe  kinifi 


r  for  the  oppressod. 


KEEP 


earrr  on 
oondnot 


defend        hold  preierre        retAJM  ™ 

detain         matntfttB       protect  in  p  port 

fulfll  obey  '      ■ 


obierve 


Keep,  signifying  generally  to  have  and  retain  in  possession,  is 
the  terse,  strong  Saxon  term  for  many  acts  which  are  more  ex- 
actly discriniiuated  by  other  words.  We  keep,  observe,  or  ctU- 
brute  a  festival;  we  keep  or  hold  a  prisoner  in  custody;  we 
ketp  or  preserve  silence,  keep  the  peace,  preserve  order^— pre- 
serve being  the  more  formal  word:  we  keep  or  maintain  n  borae, 
a  servant,  etc.;  a  man  nupporu  his  family;  we  keep  ur  oheif  a 
commandjneut ;  keep  or  fulfil  a  promise.  To  conatrvi  anything 
is  to  keep  or  preserve  it  iu  its  present  state;  as,  to  enmerr* 
the  interests  of  employers  or  of  workingmen.  In  the  expres- 
Nons  to  keep  a  seeret,  keep  one's  own  council,  keep  faith,  or 
keep  the  faith,  such  words  as  preserve  or  maintain  could  not 
be  substituted  without  loss,  A  person  keeps  a  eihop  or  store, 
eonducis  or  carries  on  a  business;  he  keeps  or  carries  a  certain 
line  of  goods;  we  may  keep  or  rMlrain  one  froui  folly,  crime, 
or  violence :  we  keep  from  or  refrain  fntin  evil,  [lurseli-ee. 
Keep  in  the  sense  of  guard  or  defend  imiilies  that  the  dvfense 
is  effectual.  Compare  celebrate:  REaxsAis. 
FREPOaiTIOIfSt 

Keep  in  hand,  ih  mind,  in  or  within  the  honse;  /rom  evil ;  ohI 
of  mischief;  keo|i  lo  the  Fiibjcct;  keep  /or  a  person,  : 


KILL 

BYKOlnrMS: 
■■■asi]nAt«       deapktoh      ni»aiAcre       pnt 
batcher  exeente         ninrder  alBt 

To  kill  is  siniplv  fo  ileprive  of  life,  humiin,  animal,  or  T 

table.  Kilh  no  9iiiff;esliori  of  hmv  or  why.    Ani'tismnate,  en     

murdfT  apply  only  to  the  taking  of  humah  life:  to  mttnlH-  it 
to  kill  with  premedilHlion  and  malicious  intent;  to  exeeule  is  to 
kill  in  fninimpnt  of  n  legnl  senlericp;  to  owiw'n aic  i^  to  frill 


rrwfl^H 
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knowledge 

by  assault;  this  word  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  killing  of  public 
or  eminent  persons  through  alleged  political  motives,  whether 
secretly  or  openly.  To  8lay  is  to  kill  by  a  blow,  or  by  a  weapon. 
Butcher  and  slaughter  apply  primarily  to  the  killing  of  cattle ; 
mcissacre  is  applied  primarily  and  almost  exclusively  to  human 
beings,  signifying  to  kill  them  indiscriminately  in  large 
numbers;  to  massacre  is  said  when  there  is  no  chance  of  success- 
ful resistance;  to  butcher  when  the  killing  is  especially  brutal; 
soldiers  mown  down  in  a  hopeless  charge  are  said  to  be 
slaughtered  when  no  brutality  on  the  enemy's  part  is  implied. 
To  despatch  is  to  kill  swiftly  and  in  general  quietly,  always  with 
intention,  with  or  without  right. 

PBEPOSinONBt 

To  kill  with  or  by  sword,  famine,  pestilence,  care,  grief,  etc. ; 
killed  for  his  money,  by  a  robber,  with  a  dagger. 


KIN 


STHONTMSt 

afllmity 

Allimaee 

Mrtli 

blood 

eonsaasiiinity 

descent 

family 

kind 

kindred 

raee 
relationskip 

Kind  is  broader  than  kin,  denoting  the  most  general  relation- 
ship, as  of  the  whole  human  species  in  msinkind,  humanA;tnd., 
etc.;  kin  and  kindred  denote  direct  relationship  that  can  be 
traced  through  either  blood  or  marriage,  preferably  the  former ; 
either  of  these  words  may  signify  collectively  all  persons  of  the 
same  blood  or  members  of  the  same  family,  relatives  or  rela- 
tions. Affinity  is  relationship  by  marriage,  consanguinity  is 
relationship  by  blood.  There  are  no  true  antonyms  of  kin  or 
kindred,  except  those  made  by  negatives,  since  strangers,  aliens, 
foreigners,  and  foes  may  still  be  kin  or  kindred. 


STHOHTlISt 


KNOWLEDGE 

erudition  learning  reoosnition 

avprekenaiim      esrperienoe  light  sokolarsliip 

•ogniti<m  information  lore  soienoe 

eogmlmamee  intelligenoe  perception  wisdom 

Qoaiprekension   intuition 

Knowledge  is  all  that  the  mind  knows,  from  whatever  source 
derived  or  obtained,  or  by  whatever  process;  the  aggregate  of 


facts,  Irutlia,  or  principles  acquired  or  retained  by  the  mtnd,  lit 
eluding  alike  the  intvilions  native  tu  the  miad  and  all  tbst  htM 
been  learned  respecting  phenomena,  causes,  laws,  p^incipIal^ 
literature,  ete.  There  is  a.  tendency  to  regard  knowledge  u 
accurate  and  systematic,  and  to  a  certain  d^ree  complfftt. 
Information  is  knowledge  o£  faet,  real  or  supposed,  derived 
from  persons,  books,  or  observation,  and  is  regarded  aa  easml 
and  haphazard.  We  say^  of  a  studious  man  that  he  has  B  great 
Etore  of  knowledge,  or  of  an  intelligent  man  of  the  world,  that 
he  has  a  fund  of  varied  information.  Lore  is  used  only  id 
poetic  or  elevated  Blyle.  for  accumulated  knowledge,  as  of  a 
people  or  age,  or  in  a  more  limited  sense  for  learning  or  erudi- 
tion. We  speak  of  perception  of  eKiemal  objects,  apprehen- 
sion of  intellectual  truth.  Simple  perception  gives  a  limited 
knowledge  of  external  objects,  merely  as  such;  the  cognition 
of  the  same  objei-ts  is  a  knowledge  of  them  in  Borne  relation; 
cognisance  is  the  formal  or  official  recognition  of  something  as 
an  object  of  knowledge;  we  take  cogniiance  of  it.  Intuition  is 
primary  knowledge  antecedent  to  all  teaching  or  reasooing, 
experience  is  knowledge  that  has  entered  directly  into  one's  own 
life;  as,  a  child's  erperience  that  lire  will  bum.  Learning  is 
much  higher  Ihan  information,  being  preeminently  wide  and 
aystematic  knowledge,  the  result  of  long,  asdduous  study; 
erudition  is  recondite  teaming  secured  only  by  extraordinary 
industry,  op].wtrtiinity,  and  ability.  Compare  ac<jdajntakce; 
education;  science;  wiaixjM. 

ANTomrusi 

IgnurBiice        Inexperience  mtarannceptlon  ruil*nM| 

Illiteracy         mlBopprolienalon      mliunilorBiandlni      u   ' 


LANGUAGE 

STNONTHSi 

barbarlim  expreHlon  patola           vemacolar 

dialect  Idiom  apeeob           Too«bttlKr]r 

dlotloD  mother   toDEne  tonsne 

Language  {from  F.  tangage,  from  L,  linguti,  the  tongue) 
signified  originally  eipression  of  thought  by  spoken  words,  but 
now  in  its  widest  sense  it  signifies  erpreseion  of  thought  by  any 
means;  as.  (he  language  of  the  eyes,  Ihe  language  of  Itowan. 
As  regards  the  use  of  words,  langiitigr  in  its  broadest  mam 
denotes  all  the  uttered  sounds  and  their  cnmbinations  into  hotA* 
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large 


and  senteneee  that  human  heings  employ  for  the  communication 
of  thought,  and|  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  words  or  combina- 
tiona  forming  a  means  of  communication  among  the  members 
of  a  single  nation,  people,  or  race.  Speech  involves  always  the 
power  of  articulate  utterance ;  we  can  speak  of  the  language  of 
animalB,  but  not  of  their  speech.  A  tongue  is  the  speech  or 
language  of  some  one  people,  country,  or  race.  A  dialect 
is  a  special  mode  of  speaking  a  language  peculiar  to  some 
locality  or  class,  not  recognized  as  in  accordance  with  the  best 
usage;  a  harhariam  is  a  perversion  of  a  language  by  ignorant 
foreigners,  or  some  usage  akin  to  that.  Idiom  refers  to  the 
eonstruetion  of  phrases  and  sentences,  and  the  way  of  forming 
or  using  words;  it  is  the  peculiar  mold  in  which  each  language 
easts  its  thought.  The  great  difficulty  of  translation  is  to  give 
the  thought  expressed  in  one  language  in  the  idiom  of  another. 
A  dialect  may  be  used  by  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  within 
its  range;  a  patois  is  distinctly  illiterate,  belonging  to  the 
lower  classes;  those  who  speak  a  patois  understand  the  cultured 
form  of  their  own  language,  but  speak  only  the  degraded  form, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  lazzaroni  or  the  former  negro  slaves 
ixx  the  United  States.  Vernacular,  from  the  Latin,  has  the  same 
general  sense  as  the  Saxon  mother  tongue,  of  one's  native 
language,  or  that  of  a  people;  as,  the  Scriptures  were  trans- 
lated into  the  vernacular.    Compare  diction. 


LARGE 

STHONTMSt 

abwdant  coarse  gigantio  long 

iple  eoloMal  grand  massiTe 


Ug  eommodions  great  spaoions 

liroad  oonsidorablo  nnge  Tast 

Vnlkj  enornions  inunense  wide 

eapaeiinu  eztensiTe 

Large  denotes  extension  in  more  than  one  direction,  and  be- 
yond ibe  average  of  the  class  to  which  the  object  belongs ;  we 
speak  of  a  large  surface  or  a  large  solid,  but  of  a  long  line;  a 
large  field,  a  large  room,  a  large  apple,  etc.  A  large  man  is  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  size ;  a  great  man  is  a  man  of  re- 
markable mental  power.  Big  is  a  more  emphatic  word  than 
large,  but  of  less  dignity.  We  do  not  say  that  George 
Washington  was  a  big  man. 


ANTONTMSt 

brief 
InconBiaerabls 

llmHed                 rolBUW 
lltila                   narrow 
mean                  p&lcry 
mlcroauopls       pel  17 

■canty            wnAa 

SYNONYMS. 

LATENT 

1 

concealed 

dormant 

hidden 

Imperceptible 

impUolt 

implied 

included     potential                    uideTeloped 
inherent     recondite                       unknown 
invl>Ible    leoret                           nnobierved 
involved    torpid                          nn  perceived 
occult          tmcom  pre  handed    nnieen 

Tlint  whieh  is  lattnt  (from  L.  laieo.  Me  liiddeii)  is  bidden 
from  ordinary  obseivfltion  (compare  hidb)  :  as,  latent  powers; 
a  latent  motive;  a  disease  is  said  lo  iic  latent  between  tbe  time 
of  its  contracliop  and  its  uiaiiifestiiljon.  Dormant  (from 
L.  dormio,  sleep)  applies  lo  the  winter  condilioo  of  hiber- 
iiating  animals,  wlien  they  seem  asleep,  or  are  even  apparently 
lifeless;  we  speak  of  dormant  energies  (wtiieh  have  aoted,  and 
may  yet  again  be  aroused) :  a  dormant  volcano;  torpid  (from 
L.  torpeo,  be  numb)  is  prndirally  equivalent  to  dormant  as 
applied  to  a  liibernHling  nnimul;  lorpiii  merely  denoles  the  in- 
sensibility, wliieh  dormant  aircotiiita  for  as  a  form  of  sleap; 
hence,  torpid  applies  to  wliKtever  is  s1u!;;(ns1i,  dull,  and  lelhargic, 
witkotil  the  same  sug^slion  of  {xissible  arousal  as  in  dormant; 
we  sliuuld  not  speak  of  torpid  energy.  Potential  appttea 
to  that  which  is  possible,  but  nol  actual ;  a  pntrnlial  poet 
or  orator  has  llie  qualities,  though  yet  undeieloped,  tliat 
may  make  n  poet  or  nn  ornlor;  potrntial  energy  or  force  is 
fuergy  or  force  that  under  certain  conditions  is  sure  lo  come 
into  action:  potfttthl  has  no|  the  same  siiggrstion  ns  dormant 
of  power  that  has  been  previously  active.  That  is  TFeoniiite 
which  is  hidden  from  onliiinry  and  easy  perception  and  intel- 
ligence, and  only  to  be  huown  (if  at  all]  by  imnsual  and  rliflicnll 
rtwoorch.  Occult  n1»-n>-«  canies  llw  sense  of  mystory;  ori^nal- 
ly  applied  to  the  unknown  or  ill- understood  forces  or  farts  of 
physicBl  science,  Iho  word  is  now  estended  to  whatever  is 
rtcondite  and  mj-Htcriims,  not  to  tie  discovered  or  understood 
by  the  ordinary  action  of  the  human  faculties,  or  not  to  be 
known  by  any  ai'linn  of  llic  mntprial  senses,  but  only  by  u 
illnminsted  spiritual  perception.    Compare  urarESiOtm.  . 
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latent 
law 


AirrONTMSt 

active 
apparent 


developed 

evident 

expiioit 


exposed 

manifest 

pereapUMe 


uncenoealed 
vlAiMe 


LAW 


STHONTMBt 


eoonomy 
eode  ediot 

eoBunaad  enaetment 

eomnuuidment    formula 
deevee  Jnriaprndenoe 


lesislation  principle 

mandate  reenlation 

order  rme 

ordinance  statute 
polity 

Law,  in  its  ideal,  is  the  statement  of  a  principle  of  right  in 
mandatory  form,  by  competent  authority,  with  adequate  penalty 
for  disobedience;  in  common  use,  the  term  is  applied  to  any 
legislative  act,  however  imperfect  or  unjust.     Command  and 
commandment  are  ][bersonal  and  particular;  as,  the  commands 
of  a  parent;  the  ten  commandments.    An  edict  is  the  act  of  an 
absolute  sovereign  or  other  authority;  we  speak  of  the  edict 
of  an  emperor,  the  decree  of  a  court.    A  mandate  is  specific, 
for  an  occasion  or  a  purpose;   a  superior  court  issues  its 
mandate  to  an  .inferior  court  to  send  up  its  records.    Statute 
is  the  recognized  legal  term  for  a  specific  law;  enactment  is  the 
more  vague  and  general  expression.    We  speak  of  algebraic  or 
chemical  formulas,  municipal  ordinances,  military  orders,  army 
regulations,  ecclesiastical  cayions,  the  rules  of  a  business  house. 
Law  is  often  used,  also,  for  a  recognized  principle,  whose  viola- 
tion 18  attended  with  injury  or  loss  that  acts  like  a  penalty;  as, 
the  laws  of  business;  the  laivs  of  nature.     In  more  strictly 
scientific  use,  a  natural  law  is  simply  a  recognized  system  of 
sequences  or  relations ;  as,  Kepler's  laws  of  planetary  distances. 
A  code  is  a  system  of  laws;  jurisprudence  is  the  science  of  lawj 
or  a  SjTstem  of  laws  scientifically  considered,  classed,  and  inter- 
preted; legislation,  primarily  the  act  of  legislating,  denotes  also 
the  body  of  statutes  enacted  by  a  legislative  body.    An  economy 
(from  Or.  oikonomia,  primarily  the  management  of  a  house) 
is  any  comprehensive  system  of  administration;  as,  domestic 
economy;  but  the  word  is  extended  to  the  administration  or 
government  of  a  state  or  people,  signifying  a  body  of  laws  and 
regulations,  with  the  entire  system,  political  or  religious,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  of  which  they  form  a  part;  as,  the  code  of 
Draco,  Roman  jurisprudence,  British  legislntion,  the  Mosaic 


economy.  Lav:  13  abo  used  as  a  eoUecti^e  noaii  for  a  gi,-5tem  of 
lawi  or  recaguized  rules  or  regulations,  including  not  only  all 
special  laws,  but  the  principles  ou  wliicla  they  are  based.  The 
Mosaic  economy  is  known  also  as  tiie  Mosaic  law,  aod  we  Egieak 
of  the  English  eommon  law,  or  tiie  law  of  nations.  Polim 
(from  Gr.  politeia,  from  polis,  a  city)  signifies  the  form, 
constitution,  or  methotl  o£  govenuneot  of  a  nation,  statP. 
church,  or  other  institution ;  in  usage  it  differs  from  economy 
OS  applying  rather  to  the  sj'stem,  while  economy  applies  espe- 
cially to  metliod,  or  to  the  system  as  administered ;  an  eronomg 
might  be  termed  a  polily  considered  with  especial  reference 
to  its  practical  administration,  hence  rommonly  with  specisl 
reference  to  details  or  particulars,  while  polity  has  > 
reference  to  broad  principUt. 


J 


LIBERTY 

STNONTMSi 
emanolpktion  freedom  Independence 

In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  freedom  is  abeoluWfl 
erty  relative;  freedom  is  the  absence  of  restraint,  liberty  !■ 
primarily  the  removal  or  avoidance  of  restraint ;  in  its  broadest 
sense,  it  is  the  state  of  being  exempt  from  the  dnmination  of 
others  or  from  restricting  circumstances.  Freedom  and  Uherty 
are  constantly  interchanged ;  the  slave  is  set  at  libgrti/,  or  gains 
his  freedom;  but  freedom  is  the  nobler  word.  Indepfndenct  u 
said  of  states  or  nations,  freedom  and  lihert;/  of  iodiTiduals; 
the  irtdependence  of  the  United  Stales  did  not  secure  liberty  or 
freedom  to  its  slaves.  Liberty  keeps  quite  strictly  to  tlM 
thought  of  being  clear  of  restrnint  or  compulsion ;  freedom 
takes  a  wider  range,  applying  to  other  oppressive  influences : 
thus  we  apeak  of  freedom  from  annoyance  or  intrusioii. 
License  is,  tn  its  limtled  sense,  a  permission  or  privilege  granted  — i 
by  adequate  authority,  a  bounded  liberlii:  in  the  wider  "-"  ^h 
license  a  an  ignoring  and  doDance  of  alt  that  should  r«fltmi&^M 
and  a  reckless  doing  of  all  that  individual  capi^ce  or  i 
may  choose  to  do — a  base  and  dangerous  counterfeit  of  ft* 
dom.  Compare  allow  ;  pekuissiok. 
AKTONTini 

rniillvlly  lmprl»>nnienl  oppreeslon  «i.».>-d 

compuUlon  nocenslty  iierMom  

ebllMUon  sprvlluite  thraMan 
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nVONTMSt 

blase 

krlllianey 

etfnlc^Bee 

flame 

flare 

flask 

LIGHT 

glare                 flow 
gleam                 lllnmination 
gleaming          inoandesoenoe 
glinimer            luster 
glistening        radianoe. 
glistering         sointillation 
glitter               skeen 

skimmer 

skine 

skining 

sparkle 

splendor 

twinkle 

twinkling 

flicker 

Light,  strictly  denoting  a  form  of  radiant  energy,  is  used  as  a 
general  term  for  any  luminous  effect  discernible  by  the  eye, 
from  the  faintest  phosphorescence  to  the  blaze  of  the  noonday 
sun.  A  flame  is  both  hot  and  luminous;  if  it  contains  few  solid 
particles  it  will  yield  little  light,  though  it  may  afford  intense 
heat,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hydrogen-^am^.  A  blaze  is  an  exten- 
sive, brilliant  flame,  A  flare  is  a  wavering  flame  or  blaze;  a 
flash  is  a  light  that  appears  and  disappears  in  an  instant;  as.  a 
flash  of  lightning;  the  flash  of  gunpowder.  The  glare  and  glow 
are  steady,  the  glare  painfully  bright,  the  glow  subdued;  as, 
the  glare  of  torches;  the  glow  of  dying  embers.  Shine  and 
shining  refer  to  a  steady  or  continuous  emission  of  light; 
sheen  is  a  faint  shining,  usually  by  reflection. 

And  the  skeen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
Where  the  blue  wave   rolls  nightly  on   deep   Qalilee. 

Byron  Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  St.  7. 

GUmmer,  glitter,  and  shimmer  denote  wavering  Ught.  We 
speak  of  the  glimmer  of  distant  lamps  through  the  mist;  of 
the  shimmer  of  waves  in  sunlight  or  moonlight,  A  gleam  is 
not  wavering,  but  transient  or  intermittent ;  a  sudden  gleam  of 
Ught  came  through  the  half -open  door;  a  glitter  is  a  hard  light; 
as,  the  gUtter  of  burnished  arms.  Glistening  is  a  shining  as 
from  a  wet  surface.  Lttster  denotes  commonly  a  reflection 
from  a  polished  surface,  as  of  silk  or  gems.  A  sparkle  is  a 
sudden  Ught,  as  of  sparks  thrown  out ;  scintillation  is  the  more 
exact  and  scientific  term  for  the  actual  emission  of  sparks,  also 
the  figurative  term  for  what  suggests  such  emission ;  as,  seintil' 
lations  of  wit  or  of  genius.  Twinkle  and  twinkling  are  used  of 
the  intermittent  Ught  of  the  fixed  stars.  Splendor  denotes  an 
especial  abundance  and  glory  of  light  that  may  be  beautiful, 
dazzling,  or  overwhelming;  as  the  splendor  of  sunrise  or  sun- 
let;  the  splendor  of  the  Great  White  Throne.      Jllumdnalion 


is  a  wide-sprvad,  brilliant  litfht,  as  trben  all  tbe  windows  of  a 
hou»e  or  of  a  street  are  lighted.    Tbe  light  ot  itteandeBctnce  it 
inlenee  and  white  like  that  from  metal  at  a  whita  b«at.    Coa- 
pare  BBiosT. 
AiTTOirrusi 


dimness  g}aoiti 


1^^ 


LIKELY 

STNONYUSi 
apt  conoelTable  1t»ble  probable 

credible  conjectural  preen  m«ble  re»aaiuilil« 

A/ii  iitj|>lits  a  imtural  fitness  or  leiideney;  an  iiiipetuouH  per- 
£<iii  is  apt  to  speuk  Lustily.  Liable  refers  to  a  conltngency  te~ 
trartled  aa  unfavorable;  as,  the  ship  was  liable  to  fouuder  at 
uiiy  moment.  Likely  refers  to  a  contingent  event  regarded  aa 
very  probable,  and  UBually,  though  not  always,  favorable;  as. 
nn  iiiiliistrioua  worker  is  likel;/  to  succeed.  Credible  eigniliee 
I'eailily  to  be  believed;  as,  s  credible  narrative;  likelif  in  sueh 
I'Oiiiieelioii  is  used  ironieally  to  signify  the  reverse;  as,  a  Ukeli/ 
staiy  ]  A  thing  is  conceivable  of  which  tbe  mind  can  enlertaiD 
the  poseibility;  a  tbing  is  conjectural  whicb  is  conjertured  as 
possible  or  probable  witbout  other  support  than  a  conjwlnre, 
or  tentative  judgment;  a  thing  is  jiresumahle  whicb.  from 
what  is  antecedently  known,  may  he  luken  for  granted  in 
advance  of  proof.  Reasonable  in  this  oonneetion  sigiiifles  sueh 
ns  the  reason  can  be  satisded  with,  independently  of  external 
grounds  for  lielief  or  disbelief;  as,  that  seems  a  reaaoHtAle 
"iippopitinn.  Compare  appabent. 
ANTONTUSi 

ilmililfiil  liniirnlMihli.  <)iieatlooatile 

diibioiiH  Incrcillhle  unlikely 

LISTEN 
BTifoinrKSi 

attend         b«rk  barken  bear  bM4  HM 

Itetiveen  li»te»  and  hear  is  a  difference  like  that  between  %b^^ 
iTOrds  look  niid  sec.  (Compare  synonyms  for  i/jok.)  To  hear  i^M 
rimply  to  become  conscious  of  sound,  to  Uetrn  ia  to  make  A  cob— — 
Kcioua  effort,  or  ondpavor  to  hear.  We  may  hrar  without  liiltn  - 
ing,  as  wonis  suddeiil.v  uttered  in  an  adjoining  i-oom;  or  v^S? 
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may  listen  without  hearing,  as  to  a  distant  speaker.  In  listening 
the  ear  is  intent  upon  the  sound;  in  attending  the  mind  is  intent 
upon  the  thought,  though  listening  implies  some  attention  to 
the  meaning  or  import  of  the  sound.  To  heed  is  not  only  to 
attend,  but  remember  and  observe.    Uarken  is  nearly  obsolete. 

ANTONYMBs 

be  deaf  to  ignore  neglect  scorn  slight 

PREPOSITIONS  I 

We  listen  for  what  we  expect  or  desire  to  hear;  we  listen  to 
what  we  actually  do  hear;  listen  for  a  step,  a  signal,  a  train; 
listen  to  the  debate. 

LITERATURE 

STHOlfTMSt 

belles-lettres  literary  prodnetions         publioations 

books  literary   works  writings 

Literature  is  collective,  including  in  the  most  general  sense  all 
the  written  or  printed  productions  of  the  human  mind  in  all 
lands  and  ages,  or  in  a  more  limited  sense,  referring  to  all  that 
has  been  published  in  some  land  or  age,  or  in  some  department 
of  human  knowledge ;  as,  the  literature  of  Greece ;  the  literature 
of  the  Augustan  age;  the  literature  of  politics  or  of  art. 
Literature,  used  absolutely,  denotes  what  has  been  called  "po- 
lite literature^'  or  belles-lettres,  i,  e.,  the  works  collectively  that 
embody  taste,  feeling,  loftiness  of  thought,  and  purity  and 
beauty  of  style,  as  poetry,  history,  fiction,  and  dramatic  com- 
positions, including  also  much  of  philosophical  writing,  as  the 
"Republic"  of  Plato,  and  oratorical  productions,  as  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes.  In  the  broad  sense,  we  can  speak  of  the 
literature  of  science ;  in  the  narrower  sense,  we  speak  of  litera- 
ture and  science  as  distinct  departments  of  knowledge.  Litera- 
ture is  also  used  to  signify  literary  pursuits  or  occupations; 
as,  to  devote  one's  life  to  literature.     Compare  knowledge; 

oCI£x«OE. 

LOAD,  n.    • 

Riroimcst 

bmrdoB         obarge        enoumbranoe        inonbus       pack 
earso  elog  freigkt  lading         weigkt 

A  burden   (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  byrthen,  from  the  verb 
heron,  bear)  is  what  one  has  to  bear,  and  the  word  is  used 


always  of  (hat  which  is  borne  by  a  living  agent.  A  toad  (& 
the  Anglo-Saxon  lad,  a  way,  course,  catr^'ing,  or  carriage)  B 
what  is  laid  upon  a  person,  animal,  or  vehicle  for  coaveyanMi 
or  what  is  custoaiarily  bo  impoaed;  as,  a  two-horse  load. 
Weight  meosuree  Ihe  pressure  due  to  gravity;  the  same  weight 
that  one  (Uids  a  moderate  toad  when  in  his  full  strength  becomtt 
a  hesivy  burden  iu  weariness  or  weakness.  A  ship's  load  m 
ealleil  distinctively  a  cargo,  or  it  may  be  known  as  freight  « 
lading.  Freight  denotes  merchandise  in  or  for  transportatioB 
and  b  used  largely  of  transportation  or  of  merchandise  trans- 
ported by  rail,  which  is,  in  commercial  language,  said  to  be 
"shipped."  A  toad  to  be  fastened  upon  a  horse  or  mule  is 
called  a  pack,  and  the  animal  is  known  as  a  pack-horae  or  pack- 
mule. 

LOCK 

STNONTHS: 
bar  oatoh  faatealsg  hook 

bolt  clnap  haap  latak 

A  bar  is  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  usually  of  condder^lv 
siiie,  by  which  an  opening  is  obstructed,  a  door  held  fast,  elf- 
A  bar  may  be  movable  or  permanent;  n  holt  is  &  movable  n^ 
or  pin  of  metal,  sliding  in  a  socket  and  adapted  for  securing  « 
door  or  window.  A  lock  is  an  arrangement  by  which  lui  en- 
closed bott  is  shot  forward  or  backward  by  a  key,  or  other  de- 
vice; the  bolt  is  the  essential  part  of  the  lock.  A  latch  or 
catch  is  an  accessible  faatcnitig  designed  to  be  easily  movable. 
and  sioiply  to  secure  against  accidental  opening  of  the  doer, 
cover,  etc.  A  hasp  is  a  metallic  strap  that  fits  over  a  staple. 
calculated  to  be  secured  by  a  padlock;  a  simple  hook  that  fit'' 
into  a  staple  is  also  called  a  hasp.  A  claitp  is  a  faateniitg  thai 
can  be  sprung  into  place,  to  draw  and  bold  the  parts  of  somr 
enclosing  object  firmly  together,  as  the  ctaap  of  a  book. 


SYKONTUSi 

behold  di>oem  Inipeol  aee 

contemplate  gue  regard  itare 

de*cr;r  gluice  ■eon  mrvey 

To  see  is  simply  to  become  conscious  of  an  object  of  vision : 
to  look  is  to  make  a  conscious  and  direct  endeavor  to  »««.    lo 
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love 

behold  is  to  fix  the  sight  and  the  mind  with  distinctness  and  con- 
sideration upon  something  tliat  has  come  to  he  clearly  before 
the  eyes.  We  may  look  without  seeing,  as  in  pitch-darkness, 
and  we  may  see  without  looking,  as  in  case  of  a  flash  of  light- 
mg.  To  gaze  is  to  look  intently,  long,  and  steadily  upon  an 
object  To  glance  is  to  look  casually  or  momentarily.  To  stare 
is  to  look  with  a  fixed  intensity  such  as  is  the  effect  of  sur- 
prise, alarm,  or  rudeness.  To  scan  is  to  look  at  minutely,  to 
note  every  visible  feature.  To  inspect  is  to  go  below  the  sur- 
face, uncover,  study  item  by  item.  View  and  survey  are  com- 
prehensive, survey  expressing  the  greater  exactness  of  measure- 
ment or  estimate.  Watch  brings  in  the  element  of  time  and 
often  of  wariness;  we  watch  for  a  movement  or  change,  a 
signal,  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  etc.    Compare  appear. 


LOVE 

STHOlfTMSt 

affeetion  eharitj  frienisliip  regard 

attaeknent  deTotioxir  likins  tenderness 

attraeti€»n  fondness 

Afection  is  kindly  feeling,  deep,  tender,  and  constant,  going 
out  to  some  person  or  object,  being  less  fervent  and  ardent 
than  love,  whether  applied  to  persons  or  things.    Love  is  an 
intense  and  absorbing  emotion,  drawing  one  toward  a  person 
or  object  and  causing  one  to  appreciate,  delight  in,  and  crave 
the  presence  or  possession  of  the  person  or  object  loved,  and 
to  desire  to  please  and  benefit  the  person,  or  to  advance  the 
cause,  truth,  or  other  object  of  affection;  it  is  the  yearning  or 
outgoing  of  soul  toward  something  that  is  regarded  as  excellent, 
beautiful,  or  desirable;   love  may  be  briefly  defined  as  strong 
and  absorbing  affection  for  and  attraction  toward  a  person  or 
object    Love  may  denote  the  sublimest  and  holiest  spiritual 
(i^ffeetion  as  when  we  are  taught  that  "God  is  love"    Charity 
bag  80  far  swung  aside  from  this  original  meaning  that  prob- 
ably it  never  can  be  recalled  (compare  benevolence).     The 
^ised  Version  uses  love  in  place  of  charity  in  1  Cor,  ziii, 
and  elsewhere.    Love  is  more  intense,  absorbing,  and  tender 
tban  friendship,  more  intense,  impulsive,  and  perhaps  passion- 
ate than  affection;  we  speak  of  fervent  love,  but  of  deep  or 
^^Q^  uffeeiion,  or  of  close,  firm,  strong  friendship.    Love  is 
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UBed  specifically  for  personal  affeclwn  between  the  sexes  in  tiie 
bighest  sense,  ibe  love  that  uormally  leads  to  tuarriage,  and  eub- 
siste  throughout  all  happy  wedded  life.  Love  can  never  proi>- 
erly  denote  mere  animal  passion,  which  is  erpreseed  by  sad) 
words  as  appetite,  desire,  Inst.  One  may  properly  be  said  lo 
have  love  for  animals,  for  inanimate  objects,  or  for  abstnct 
ijualilies  that  enlist  the  affections,  as  yie  s|>eak  of  love  for  > 
horse  or  a  dog,  for  mountains,  woods,  ocean,  or  of  love  of 
nature,  and  love  of  virtue.  Love  of  articles  of  food  is  bettw 
expressed  as  liking,  as  love,  in  its  full  ^nse,  expresses  some- 
thing spiritual  and  reciprocal,  such  as  can  have  no  place  io 
connection  with  objects  that  minister  merely  to  the  seUMt. 
Compare  attachment;  friendship. 
ASTTOinrMS: 

See  synonyms  for  antipathy;    enmity;    katheo. 
FREPOBITIOMSi 

Love  of  country ;  for  liuraoiiity ;  love  to  God  and  man. 


STNONTTMSi 

bring  into  being 
briug   to  pail 
bntld 


oonitltute  fabricate 

conftiruiii  faablon 

com  tract  force 

create  frame 


prodaea 

<iaiDBe  effect  make     ont  render 

eompel  eitabllah        make  np  require 

oompoae  ezecnte  ntanutactnre     shape 

Mal-e  is  essentially  eausalive ;  to  the  idea  of  cause  all  its  Turi- 
oiis  senses  may  be  traced  (compare  synonyms  for  cause).  Ti> 
make  is  to  cause  to  exist,  or  to  cause  to  exist  in  a  certain  fom 
or  in  certain  relations ;  the  word  thus  includes  tbe  idea  of  erealt, 
as  in  Gen.  i,  31,  "And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  mod'. 
and,  behold,  it  was  very  good."  Hake  includes  also  the  ids' 
of  oompose,  consUtute;  as,  the  parts  make  up  the  whok. 
Similarly,  to  cause  a  voluntary  agent  to  do  a  certain  act  i^  W 
make  him  do  it,  or  compel  him  to  do  it.  compel  flxiiig  the  tt- 
tention  more  on  the  process,  make  on  the  accomplished  ffi 
Compare  coifPEL;  do;  intluencb;  (make  better)  uaso- 
(make  haste)  quicken;  (make  known)  annoukck;  avd«: 
confess;    (make  prisoner)    arrest;    (make  up)    jtDD;   (niilv 

void)   CANCEIi. 


•mfMSt 

synonyms  for  abolish;  break;  dxholisdel 

osmoHSs 

:e  of,  out  of,  or  from  certain  materials,  into  a  eertain 
for  a  certain  purpose  or  person;  made  viith  battda,  by 
made  by  a  prisoner,  with  a  jack-knife. 

MARRIAGE 

NTMS: 

ngal  union  matrimony        sponsals  wedlock 

nsal  nnptiaU  nnion 

iisals  sponsal  wedding 

rimony  denotes  the  state  of  those  who  are  united  in  the 
Q  of  husband  and  wife;  marriage  denotes  primarily  the 
so  uniting,  but  is  extensively  used  for  the  state  as  well. 
ck,  a  word  of  specific  legal  use,  is  the  Saxon  term  for 
ite  or  relation  denoted  by  matrimony.  Wedding  denotes 
remony,  with  any  attendant  festivities,  by  which  two 
s  are  united  as  husband  and  wife,  nuptials  being  the 
'ormal  and  stately  term  to  express  the  same  idea. 

NTMSi 

lorhood  divorce  maidenhood  virginity  widowhood 
cy 

osmoNSt 

riage  of  or  between  two  persons;  of  one  person  to  or 
nother;  among  the  Greeks. 

MASCULINE 

IfTMS: 

manfnl       manlike       manlj      mannisk       Tirile 

ipply  male  to  the  sex,  masculine  to  the  qualities,  especial- 
he  stronger,  hardier,  and  more  imperious  qualities  that 
uish  the  male  sex;  as  applied  to  women,  masculine  has 
the  depreciatory  sense  of  unwomanly,  rude,  or  harsh; 
lasculine  face  or  voice,  or  the  like;  though  one  may  say 
)mmendatory  way,  she  acted  with  masculine  courage  or 
a.  Manlike  may  mean  only  havinsf  the  outward  appear- 
r  semblance  of  a  man,  or  may  be  closely  equivalent  to 
Manly  refers  to  all  the  qualities  and  traits  worthy  of 
;    manful,  especially  to  the  valor  and  prowess  that  be- 


manly  deo^^^H 
iild  not  say  IM^H 


come  a  mon ;  we  speak  of  a  manful  stru^Ie,  manly  c 

we  say  manli/  gentleness  or  teuileruess ;  we  could  n 

ful  tenderness.     Mannish  is  a  depreeiatory  word  referring  h 

the  mimicry  or  parade  of  some  supertieial  qualities  of  manhood; 

as  a  mannish  boy  or  woman.     MatcttUne  may  apply  to  the 

distinctive  qualities  of  tiie  male  sex  at  any  agre;  virile  applies  to 

the  distinctive  qualities  of  mature  manhood  only,  as  opposed  not 

only  to  feminine  or  womanly  but  to  childish,  and  is  thus  an 

emphatic  word  for  sturdy,  intrepid,  etc. 

AinONTMS. 

See  synonyms  for  feminine. 


MASSACRE 


I 

ildly  bri^l 


bntclier;        carnage        bATOC 

is  the  indisFriniinate  killing  in  numbers  e 
unresisting  or  defenseless;  butehery  is  the  killing  < 
rudely  and  ruthlessly  as  cattle  are  killed  i 
Havoc  may  not  be  so  complete  as  mM»acre,  nor  so  coldly  b 
as  buteherij,  but  is  more  widely  spread  and  furious;  it  is  de- 
struction let  loose,  and  may  be  applied  to  organizations,  in- 
terests, etc.,  as  well  as  to  human  life:  "as  for  Saul,  Ue  made 
havoe  of  the  church,"  Acts  viii,  3.  Carnage  (from  Latin  earo, 
namis,  flesh)  refers  to  widely  scattered  or  heaiieil  up  eorpees 
of  the  sinin;  sUiuijhler  is  similar  in  meaning,  but  refers  won 
Id  the  proeeBs,  its  camarie  does  to  the  result;  these  two  words 
only  of  the  grouji  may  be  used  of  great  destruction  of  life  in 
open  and  honorable  buttle,  as  when  we  say  the  enemy  whs  t^~- 
pulaed  with  great  slaughter,  or  the  carnage  was  terrible. 


i^^H 


MEDDLESOME 
STHONTUSi 
Impertinent      inttnalTe     meddling     obtrntiva 

The  ■meddleeone  person  interferes  unasked  in  the  o&airs  ol 
others;  liie  intrmive  person  thrusts  himself  uninvited  into  llieii 
eompany  nr  convcrsntion ;  the  uhtruMre  i  erFon  thrusts  hims«l 
or  his  opinions  conceitedly  and  undesirably  upon  their  notice 
the  officious  person  thrusts  his  services,  unasked  and  nude 
sired,  upon  others.     Ubtruaivr.  is  nftener  applied  to 
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meek 

qualities,  actions,  etc.,  than  to  persons ;  intrtiaive  is  used  chief- 
ly of  persons,  as  is  officious,  though  we  speak  of  officioua  at- 
tentions, intrusive  remarks;  meu.nesome  is  used  indifferently 
of  persons,  or  of  words,  qualities,  actions,  etc.  Compare  im- 
pudence; inquisitive;  interpose;  mix. 

ANTONTMSt 

modest       reserved     retiring      shy       unassuming       unobtrusive 

MEEK 

SYNONTMS: 

compliant  hnmble  soft  nnostentattoiui 

deferential  low^ly  subdued  unpretentious 

demure  mild  submissive  yielding 

gentle  modest  unassuming 

Humble  and  lowly  referred  originally  to  position  or  station; 
humble  (from  L.  humilis,  from  humus ^  the  ground  or  earth), 
^gnif3mig  on  or  near  the  ground;  as,  a  humble  cottage;  lowly 
(from  ME.  low)   signifies  lying  or  being  low;    as,  a  loivly 
^bode;  a  lowly  flower;  hence,  all  that  is  below  the  average 
or  recognized  standard  of  means,  position,  authority,  etc.,  Ls 
humble  or  lowly;  thus  humble  and  lowly  came  to  include  all 
^that  is  compliant,  deferential,  submissive,  unpretentious  and 
^fielding,  esteemed  such  virtues  on  the  part  of  inferiors  toward 
superiors  in  an  aristocratic  or  monarchical  society;  a  humble 
apology  expresses  either  great  sense  of  demerit  or  special  def- 
erence  toward    the    person    offended;    the    former   courteous 
phrase  for  closing  a  letter  was  "Your  humble  servant."    With 
the  spread  of  democratic  principles  these  qualities  are  made 
less  of  as  between  man  and  man,  but  every  true  student  or 
thinker  is  humble  in  view  of  the  vast  reach  of  knowledge,  the 
limits  of  human  thought,  the  immensity  of  the  universe;  every 
righteous  soul  is  humble  before  the  perfect  standard  of  moral 
right  and  the  deficiency  of  human  attainment;  every  devout 
spirit  before  the  divine  majesty.     Lowly  expresses  less  of 
abasement  than  humble,  and  more  of  subdued  and  gentle  resig- 
nation; 

From   the  recesses  of  a  lowly   spirit 
Our  humlle  prayer  ascends. 
O,  Father,  hear  it  I 

Sib  John  Bowbxng  Chant. 

One  wlio  is  gentle  is  free  from  sternness  or  rudeness — kindly. 


peaceful,  calm,  and  mild;  we  speak  of  gentle  words;  a  gentU 
band;  a  gentle  loucli;  one  wbo  is  meek  ia  at  OHM  jimib, 
patient,  and  peaceable,  aud  disposed  to  be  tubmiaeivt  and 
yitlding  under  mjurj  and  provocaltoa,  retber  than  to  reeut; 
lo  be  TJieek  is  not  necessarily  to  be  weiifc  or  (imid,  for  meekness 
has  been  phuraet.erislic  ol'  very  strong  natures,  I'ailhful  W 
atlectioii  or  right eou^n ess  tUroii^li  al)  danger,  even  to  doatb: 
on  tbe  oCber  band  one  may  be  timid,  weak,  and  outwardtj 
yenlle  and  suhmismve,  but  by  no  means  meek,  ns  has  often  been 
proved  by  some  sudden  ebange  of  fortune.  Iileekuese  is  of  tb« 
spirit.  Demure  relates  to  demeanor  and  appearance;  it  u 
oftenest  used  of  women:  one  who  is  demuTe  has  the  mien  uiil 
air  of  modesty,  gentleness,  and  ineejtness,  but  there  is  always 
in  tbe  word  the  su^estion  of  latent  feelings  or  qualities  titti 
may  be  quite  different  from  (lie  eoiitrolleil  appearance.  Cm- 
pare  MODESTV. 
AMTOmrHSt 


hau  Billy 

Compare 

synonyms  for  pride. 

venicafal 
vIndtctM         ■ 


MELODY 

BYlfONTMS: 

liarmony  is  simnltaneoua;  melody  is  snn-cssive;  Aarmony  H 
the  pleasing  correspondence  of  two  or  more  notes  sounded  >t 
once,  melody  the  pleasing  succession  of  a  number  of  notes  con- 
tinuously following  one  another.  A  melody  may  be  wholly  ta 
one  pari;  harmomj  must  be  of  two  or  more  parts.  AcconUnt 
Dotea  of  different  pitch  sounded  simultaiieously  produee  ^<^ 
tncMj/;  unMON  is  the  siraultaneaua  sounding  of  two  or  aoi* 
notes  of  the  same  pitch.  When  tbe  pileh  is  the  same  tbo* 
may  bo  uninnn  between  sounds  of  very  different  volume  wJ 
quality,  as  a  voice  and  a  bell  may  sound  in  «»Mon.  Ton** 
■ounded  at  (he  interval  of  an  optavo  are  also  said  lo  be  "" 
unison,  although  this  is  not  literally  exact;  this  tisag«  Biia>* 
from  the  fact  that  bass  and  tanor  voices  in  atteniptlug  to  H 
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the  same  note  as  the  soprano  and  alto  will  in  fact  sound  a  note 
an  oetave  below.  Mtuic  may  denote  the  simplest  melody  or 
the  most  complex  and  perfect  harmony.  A  symphony  (apart 
from  its  technical  orchestral  sense)  is  any  pleasing  eonscmanoe 
of  musical  sounds,  vocal  or  instrumental,  as  of  many  accordant 
voices  or  instruments. 

MEMORY 

8TNONYMS: 

reeolleotion  reminisoenoe  retrospeotiom 

remeinbranoe  retrospect 

Memory  is  the  faculty  by  which  knowledge  is  retained  or 
recalled;  in  a  more  general  sense,  memory  is  a  retention  of 
knowledge  within  the  grasp  of  the  mind,  while  remembrance  is 
the  having  what  is  known  consciously  before  the  mind.  Re- 
membrance may  be  voluntary  or  involuntary ;  a  thing  is  brought 
to  remembrance  or  we  call  it  to  remembrance;  the  same  is  true 
of  memory.  Recollection  involves  volition,  the  mind  making  a 
distinct  effort  to  recall  something,  or  fixing  the  attention  active- 
ly upon  it  when  recalled.  Reminiscence  is  a  half-dreamy 
memory  of  scenes  or  events  long  past ;  retrospection  is  a  distinct 
taming  of  the  mind  back  upon  the  past,  bringing  long  periods 
under  survey.  Retrospection  is  to  reminiscence  much  what 
recollection  is  to  remembrance. 

ANTONYMS  s 

forgetfulness    oblivion     obliviousness    oversight    unconsciousness 


MERCY 

8YNONTM8: 

benevolence  favor  kindness  mildness 

benisnitj  forbearance  lenience  pardon 

blessing  forgriveness  leniency  pity 

clemency  gentleness  lenity  tenderness 

compassion  grace 

Meroy  is  the  exercise  of  less  severity  than  one  deserves,  or  in 
a  more  extended  sense,  the  granting  of  kindness  or  favor  be- 
yond what  one  may  rightly  claim.  Grace  is  favor,  kindr^ss,  or 
hlessing  shown  to  the  undeserving;  forgiveness,  mercy,  and 
pardon  are  exercised  toward  the  ill -deserving.  Pardon  remits 
the  outward  penalty  which  the  offender  deserves;  forgiveness 
&nisses  resentment  or  displeasure  from  the  heart  of  the  one 


offended;  mercy  seeks  the  highest  possible  good  of  the  of- 
fender. There  may  he  mercy  without  pardon,  as  in  (he  miti- 
gation of  sentence,  or  in  all  possible  alleviation  of  necesaoi; 
severity ;  there  may  he  cases  where  pardon  would  not  be  mereg, 
since  it  would  encourage  to  repeUtiuu  of  the  oSense,  from  whidi 
timely  puuisbment  might  have  saved.  Mercy  is  atso  used  in 
the  wider  sense  of  retraining  from  liarsUness  or  cruelly  toward 
those  who  are  in  one's  power  without  fault  of  their  own;  aa, 
they  besought  the  robber  to  have  mercy.  Clemency  la  a  colder 
word  than  mercy,  and  without  its  religious  assoeialions,  signify- 
ing mildness  and  moderation  in  the  use  of  power  where  sevei- 
ity  would  have  legal  or  military,  rather  than  moral  sanction; 
it  often  denotes  a  habitual  mildness  of  Uispoaition  on  the  psrt 
of  the  powerful,  and  is  a  matter  rather  of  good  nature  or  policy 
than  of  priuciple.  Leniency  or  lenity  denotes  an  easy-goinp 
avoidance  of  seveiity;  these  words  are  more  general  and  lea 
magisterial  than  clemency;  we  should  speak  of  the  leniency  of 
a  parent,  the  clemency  of  a  conqueror.  Compare  pity. 
ANTONTHSi 
pruelly  Imptncablllly  punishment  MVerlly 

liarBhness  penally  rigor  vengeMlH 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The  mercy  of  Qod  to  or  ttncard  sinners;  have  mercy  on  or 

METER 

STNONTMS: 
enphonj  measiiTe  ThjtllBi  t«tu 

Euphony  ia  agreeable  linguistic  sound,  however  produeedi 
meter,  measure,  and  rhythm  denote  agreeable  succession  of 
sounds  in  the  utterance  of  counecled  words;  euphony  may  ap- 
ply to  a  single  word  or  even  a  single  syllable;  the  other  word* 
apply  to  lines,  senletiees,  paragraphs,  etc.;  rhythm  and  meter 
.  may  be  produced  by  accent  only,  as  in  English,  or  by  accent 
and  quantity  combined,  as  in  Qreek  or  Italian;  rhythm  or 
measure  may  apply  either  to  prose  or  to  poetry,  or  to  mxaie, 
dancing,  etc. ;  meter  is  more  precise  tlian  rhythm,  applies  onlj 
to  poetry,  and  denotes  a  measured  rhythm  with  regular  diri- 
sions  into  verses,  alanzas,  strophes,  etc.  A  verse  is  Etrietly  ■ 
metrical  tiqe,  but  the  word  is  often  used  as  a 
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stanza.  Verse,  in  the  general  sense,  denotes  metrical  writing 
without  reference  to  the  thought  involved;  as,  prose  and  verse. 
Compare  melody;  poetry. 


MIND 

8TNONYM8: 

brain  instinot  reason        spirit 

eonaeiovsnesfl       intellect  sense  thonsbt 

disposition  intelligenoe       soul  understanding 

Mind,  in  a  general  sense,  includes  all  the  powers  of  sentient 
being  apart  from  the  physical  factors  in  bodily  faculties  and 
activities;  in  a  limited  sense,  mind  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
intellect,  but  includes  disposition,  or  the  tendency  toward  ac- 
tion, as  appears  in  the  phrase,  '^to  have  a  mind  to  work."  As 
the  seat  of  mental  activity,  brain  (colloquially  brains)  is  often 
used  as  a  synonym  for  mind,  intellect,  intelligence.  Thought, 
the  act,  process,  or  power  of  thinking,  is  often  used  to  denote 
the  thin!:ing  faculty,  and  especially  the  reason.  The  instinct 
of  animals  is  now  held  by  many  philosophei-s  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  intellect  of  man,  but  inferior  and  limited;  yet  the 
apparent  difference  is  very  great. 

An  inatinet  is  a  propensity  prior  to  rxprrience  and  indrprndpnt  of  in* 
■traction.  Palsy  Natural  Philoaophy   ch.   18. 

In  this  sense  we  speak  of  human  instincts,  thus  denoting 
tendencies  independent  of  reasoning  or  instruction.  The  soul 
includes  the  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will ;  beyond  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  mind,  the  soul  denotes  especially  the 
moral,  the  immortal  nature;  we  say  of  a  dead  body,  the  soul 
(not  the  mind)  has  fled.  Spirit  is  used  especially  in  contra- 
distinction from  matter;  it  may  in  many  cases  be  substituted 
for  B<ml,  but  soul  has  commonly  a  fuller  and  more  determinate 
meaning;  we  can  conceive  of  spirits  as  having  no  moral  na- 
ture; the  fairies,  elves,  and  brownies  of  mythology  might  be 
termed  spirits,  but  not  souls.  In  the  figurative  sense,  spirit 
denotes  animation,  excitability,  perhaps  impatience;  as,  a  lad 
of  spirit;  he  sang  with  spirit;  he  replied  with  spirit.  Soul 
denotes  energy  and  depth  of  feeling,  as  when  we  speak  of 
8onlfal  eyes;  or  it  may  denote  the  very  life  of  anything;  as, 
"the  hidden  soul  of  harmony, *'  Milton  V Allegro  1.  144. 
Sense  may  be  an  antonym  of  intellect,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 


sense  of  bearing;  but  sense  is  used  uIbo  as  denoting  dttf 
mental  action,  good  judgment,  acumen)  as,  be  ia  a  I 
setue,  or,  he  sbowed  good  sense;  sense,  even  in  its  material  nf- 
niflcation,  must  be  reckooed  among  the  activities  of  i  '  ~ 
though  dependent  on  bodily  functions;  the  mind,  not  tho  tyt, 
really  sees;  the  mind,  not  the  ear,  really  hears.  Cotwdoumm 
includes  all  that  a  sentient  being  perceives,  knows,  thinkstor 
feels,  from  whatever  source  arising  and  of  whatever  chaiMtCT, 
kind,  or  degree,  whether  ^^'ith  or  without  distinct  thinking,  fed- 
ing,  or  willing;  we  speak  of  ihe  connciousneas  of  the  brute,  of 
the  savage,  or  of  the  sage.  The  intellect  is  that  assemblage  of 
faculties  wbich  is  concerned  with  knowledge,  as  distingulabed 
from  emotion  and  volition.  Understanding  is  the  Saxon  word 
of  the  same  general  import,  but  is  chiefly  used  of  the  reason- 
ing powers;  the  underslan/ling,  wbich  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  has 
called  "Ihe  faeulty  of  relations  and  comparisons,"  is  dis- 
tin^iisbed  by  many  philosophers  from  reason,  in  that  "reason 
is  the  faculty  of  the  higher  cognitions  or  a  priori  truth." 

ANTomrusi 

body  brawD  brute    (ores       material  aubBtanca         mxlttr 


clrDnmstKiitlal  diminntlTc  little  alendw 

comnilnnted  exact  partlonlmr  «ni»ll 

critical  fine  preoUe  Urnj 
detailed 

That  is  minute  which  is  of  exceedingly  limited  dimenaoDf^ 
as  a  groin  of  dust,  or  which  attends  Ui  mutters  of  ezcMdin^ 
flight  amount  or  apparent  importance;  as,  a  minute  aemiDl; 
minute  observation.  That  which  is  broken  up  into  minuU 
particles  is  said  to  he  rom  nun  tiled,'  things  may  be  termed  fif 
which  would  not  be  termed  comminuted;  as,  fine  sand;  fSni 
gravel ;  but,  in  using  the  adverb,  we  say  a  snbstanco  is  finelv 
eomminuled,  comminuted  referring  more  to  the  process,  fim^  to 
the  result,  An  occount  extended  to  very  minute  particulars  ii 
eireumstantial,  detailed,  jiarticular;  an  examination  so  a 
is  critical,  exact,  precise.    Compare  FINK. 


ANTONTHSt 

See  Bynonyms  for  laiujb. 


I  examination  so  extMOH     i 


MISFORTUNE 

rrnkty  diuMter  ill  f ortnne  nain 

tion  distress  ill  luok  sorroir 

ftvement  eolipse  misadventure  stroke 

failure  misolianoe  trial 

nity  hardsliip  misery  tribulatiom 

teains  harm  mishap  trouble 

bisement  ill  reverse  visitation 
^pointment 

'ortune  is  adverse  fortune  or  any  instance  thereof,  any 
ird  event,  usually  of  lingering  character  or  consequences, 
eh  as  the  sufferer  is  not  deemed  directly  responsible  for; 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  blind.  Any  considerable 
ointment,  failure,  or  misfortune,  as  regards  outward  eir- 
nces,  as  loss  of  fortune,  position,  and  the  like,  when 
Dntinued  or  attended  with  enduring  consequences,  con- 
i  adversity.  For  the  loss  of  friends  by  death  we  corn- 
use  affliction  or  bereavement.  Calamity  and  disaster 
jd  of  sudden  and  severe  misfortunes,  often  overwhelm- 
l  fortune  and  ill  luck,  of  lighter  troubles  and  failures, 
eak  of  the  misery  of  the  poor,  the  hardships  of  the 
.  Affliction,  chastening,  trial,  and  tribulation  have  all  an 
lly  religious  bearing,  suggesting  some  disciplinary  pur- 
f  God  with  beneficent  design.  Affliction  may  be  keen 
tter,  but  brief;  tribulation  is  long  and  wearing.  We 
of  an  affliction,  but  rarely  of  a  tribulation,  since  *rt6t*- 
is  viewed  as  a  continuous  process,  which  may  endure 
ITS  or  for  a  lifetime;  but  we  speak  of  our  daily  trials* 

re  CATASTROPHE. 

NYMSs 

Dg        consolation         irratlflcation        pleasure  success 

good  fortune       Happiness  prosperity         triumph 

rt         good  luck  Joy  relief 

MIX 

Skmate  eommingle  oonfnse  Join 

to  commix  fuse  meddle 

I  compound  incorporate  mingle 

dne  eonfonnd  intermingle  nnita 

lix  is  to  put  together  promiscuously  and  indiscrimxnately, 

the  parts  or  elements  become,  for  the  time  at  least,  one 

issemblage,  or  body;  we  may  mix  milk  and  water,  but 
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water  and  oil  can  not  be  mixed.  Mingle  is  almost  equivalent 
to  mix,  but  in  mingling  there  is  often  more  eonsiderstion  of  the 
separate  units;  mingled  races  may  live  together  in  the  aame 
city  or  country,  and  yet  preserve  their  racial  individuality  » 
as  not  to  become  mixed  races;  we  may  speak  of  a  descendant 
i  of  the  mingled  blood  of  distinct  races;  mired  blood,  the 
une  in  sense,  is  inferior  in  usa^;  ''a  person  of  mixed  blood" 
is  said  reproachfully,  implying  lack  of  pure  descent  from  the 
point  d£  view  of  the  speaker;  mingle  is  everywhere  a  word  of 
more  dignity  tlmn  mix.    Mingle  is  commonly  preferred  to  uti*  j 

in  figurative  use;  we  speak  of  mingled  emotions,  rstber  than  of  Z 
mixed  emotions;  in  fact,  the  use  of  mix  outside  the  material  J 
realm  is  rare.  Combine  denotes  a  closer  union  than  nUnglt  or  —z 
■;  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  chemistry,  where  eubstaneea      -^ 

cbemicsily  combined  form  a  compound,  with  properties  differ-     

ent  from  those  of  either  constituent;  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are     ^9 

mechanically  mingled  or  mixed  in  the  atmosphere,  which  sup-    

ports  life;  if  they  were  cheroically  combined,  the  earth  would  .^^ 

iverflowed  with  nitric  acid,  destroying  the  possibility  of  life.  —   . 

To  compound  is  to  mix  in  deHnite  proportions,  so  as  to  form  a  -^^i 

mpoaite  product;  as,  to  compound  an  ointment;  to  fompouncC^KB 

o  or  more  words  so  as  to  pnjduce  another  of  extended,  di 

minished.  or  otherwise  different  meaning.  To  blend  is  to  Mt.:c^^ 
or  mingle  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  B()me  of  the  properties  ot  —  - 
h  of  (be  things  blended;  this  word  is  used  especially  on^ 
colors  and  tones,  implying  gradual  and  harmonious  union,  on^^ 
shading  oS  almost  or  '[uile  imperceptibly  into  the  other,  a^v- 
the  bands  of  color  in  the  rainbow  blend  at  their  edges,  so  that^ 
the  eye  can  thi  no  delinile  dividing  Hue. 


blemUug 


nlieht,  1 


i1  iliald  inmLliBft  ol  Iha  diwn  «*n  bf  this  Ua^r 
V  Ultf'll  KnHiit.  rMi.It  ef  Swlttn  Dtmlk.  p.  1T6— 

So,  different  rncps,  Inngiinges,  qualilies,  or  feelings  may  \^ 
said  to  be  blended.  To  eonfwe  is  to  mix  in  a  diaordvrty  or 
irmtionnl  way;  n  eonfimed  statement,  argument,  or  eompotl- 
tlon  has  the  different  parts  so  uut  of  order  or  relation  that  tbe 
mind  can  not  follow  them  to  any  clear  result.  To  cotifo^md  ill 
this  connection  is  to  eonftae  identity,  to  take  one  Uiing  fsr 
another  that  is  in  some  way  similar;  as,  to  confound  means  witk 
rads;  do  not  confo\md  Isaac  O'Israeli  with  Benjamin  Dtsiaalij 
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^^ mop 

Wlien  we  eonfvte,  we  throw  into  indiEtinctscss;  when  we  confound  w« 
'^jUmIj  identify.  In  the  former  we  wrongly  put  one  or  more  things  among 
<^thcrt;  in  tlie  Utter  we  substitute  them  wrongly  for  others. 

C.  J.  Smith  Synonyms  Discriminated^  p.  261. 

X)ut  the  distinction  thus  strictly  drawn  is  not  strictly  ob- 
served in  usage;  we  read  in  Genesis  that  God  confounded  the 
language  of  the  builders  of  Babel;  yet  the  event  is  technically 
Imown  as  the  ''confusion  of  tongues'' ; 

OonfDM,  V.  4.     To  take  one  idea  or  thing  for  another. — Century  DiC' 
CioiMiry. 

OonfOM,  V.  S.  To  mistake  for  another;  to  confound;  ...  he  has 
^onfMS0d  the  two  authors  of  the  same  name. — Webster's  New  International 
JHctionmry    (1910). 

Let  ua  not  confuse  liberty  with  licruEe. 

Fareab  Sermons  and  Addresses  in  Am.,  ser.  ziv. 

With  ruin   upon   ruin,   rout  on  rout. 
Confusion   worse   confounded. 

MiLTOX  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  ii,  !.  995. 

Intransitiyely  mingle  or  mix  signifies  to  take  part,  be,  act,  or 
move  with,  in,  or  among;  as,  a  man  mingles  in  a  crowd,  or 
mixes  with  politicians  or  in  politics;  mingle,  so  used,  denotes 
less  closeness  of  association  than  mix;  both  words,  so  used,  are 
often  close  synonyms  for  associate  (see  associate).  To  meddle 
is  to  mix  or  mingle  unnecessarily,  officiously,  or  impertinently 
in  or  with  the  affairs  of  others;  one  may  mingle  with  a  com- 
pany, but  not  meddle  with  their  affairs  (compare  meddlesome). 
Things  which  are  mixed  or  mingled  may  become  joined,  as 
the  different  materials  in  conglomerate  rock ;  but  distinct  pieces 
of  wood  may  be  so  perfectly  joined  in  cabinet  work  that  neither 
eye  nor  hand  can  detect  the  juncture  except  by  tracing  the 
grain,  and  yet  be  neither  mixed  nor  mingled.  Compare  attach. 

ANTONTMS: 

part  sort 

remove  sort  out 

segregrate  sunder 

separate  unravel 

sever  untangrle 

sift  untwine 

MOB 

mroimisi 

e>»aflla     dress  of  the  people        masses  rabble 

ervwd  lever  classes  populace       tbe  Tulgar 

The  popuhee  axe  poor  and  ignorant,  but  may  be  law-abiding; 


analyse 

disjoin 

assort 

dissever 

classify 

dissociate 

detach 

disunite 

disconnect 

divide 

diserlmlnate 

eliminate 

dlsengaire 

a  mob  is  disorderly  and  L-  ".jss,  but  may  be  rich  and  influenliaL 
The  rabble  is  despicable,  wortbless,  purposeless;  a  mob  may 
have  effeelive  desperate  purpose.  A  crowd  may  he  drawn  bj 
mere  curiosity;  some  strong,  per\*ading  excitement  is  needed 
to  make  it  a  mob.    Compare  people. 


STNONYMS: 

archetype 
copy 

example 


fa  CI  i  mile 

Image 

imitation 


origliial 
pattern 
prototype 


repreaentat 

■tandard 

type 


.3^ 


A  pattern  is  always,  in  modern  use,  that  which  is  la  be 
copied;  a  model  may  be  either  the  Ihing  to  be  copied  or  Ibe 
copy  that  has  been  made  from  it;  as,  the  models  in  the  Patent 
Office.  A  pattern  is  commonly  super6cial;  a  model  is  usually 
in  relief.  A  pattern  must  be  closely  followed  in  its  minutest 
particulars  by  a  faithful  copyist ;  a  tnodtl  may  allow  a  great 
degree  of  freedom-  A  sculptor  may  idealize  his  living  modrl; 
his  workmen  must  exactly  copi/  in  marble  or  metal  the  m^^_ 
he  has  made  in  elay.    Compare  exaui'le;  idea;  ideaIi.         ^^H 


BTNONTMSi 

back  war  dnes*  conBtraint        reierve        timidity 

baslifnluea*  coynei*  ahyneui      (ULobtrinalTCBM* 

eoldneai  diffidence 

Bashfulness  is  a  shrinking:  from  nctice  without  assignable 
reason.  Coyness  is  a  half  encouragement,  half  avoidance  of 
offered  attention,  and  may  be  real  or  affected.  Diffidrnee  is 
self 'distrust ;  modesty,  e.  humble  estimate  of  oneself  in  roto- 
pariaon  with  others,  or  with  Ibe  demands  of  some  undertakine:. 
Modesty  has  also  the  specific  meaning  of  a  sensitive  sbrinkiiig 
from  anything  indelicate.  Shyness  is  a  tendency  to  shrink 
from  observation;  timidity,  a  distinct  fear  of  criticism,  error, 
or  failure.  Reserve  is  the  holding  oneself  aloof  from  others,  or 
holding  back  one's  feelinss  from  expression,  or  one's  affaire 
from  communication  to  others.  Eetterve  may  be  the  retreat  of 
tht/ness,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  confemptuotis  willidrawal  of 
pride  and  hauglitinKB.     Compare  abash;  pridb;  n 
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BUld«l 

morose 


AHTONYMSt 

ab&ndon 

arroffanc* 

ansumption 

assurance 

boldn«M 

oonc«it 


confidence 

•flTOtism 

forwardness 

frankness 

freedom 


haughtiness 

impudence 

indiscretion 

loquaciousness 

loquacity 


pertness 
saudness 
self 'Conceit 
self'SufRciency 
sociability 


MONEY 


sYNomrMSs 

biUs  capital 

bvUion       oash 


coin 
onrrenej 


funds 
gold 


notes  stiver 

property     speoio 


Money  is  the  authorized  medium  of  exchange;  coined  money 
is  called  coin  or  specie.  What  are  termed  in  England  bank- 
notes  are  in  the  United  States  commonly  called  hills;  as,  a  five- 
dollar  hill.  The  notes  of  responsible  men  are  readily  transfer- 
able in  commercial  circles,  but  they  are  not  money;  as,  the  stock 
was  sold  for  $500  in  money  and  the  balance  in  merchantable 
paper.  Cash  is  specie  or  money  in  hand,  or  paid  in  hand;  as, 
the  cash  account;  the  cash  price.  In  the  legal  sense,  property 
is  not  money,  and  money  is  not  property;  for  property  is  that 
which  has  inherent  value,  while  money,  as  such,  has  but  repre- 
sentative value,  and  may  or  may  not  have  intrinsic  value. 
Bullion  is  either  gold  or  silver  uncoined,  or  the  coined  metal 
considered  without  reference  to  its  coinage,  but  simply  as 
merchandise,  when  its  value  as  bullion  may  be  very  different 
from  its  value  as  money.  The  word  capital  is  used  chiefly  of 
accumulated  property  or  money  invested  in  productive  enter- 
prises or  available  for  such  investment. 


MOROSE 


SYNONYMS: 

aorimonions 
ohnrlish 
crabbed 
omstj 


dogged 
gloomy 


ill-natured 
severe 
snappisb 
sonr 


splenetio 
sulky 
sullen 
surly 


gruff 
ill'buniored 

The  sullen  and  sulky  are  discontented  and  resentful  in  re- 
gard to  that  against  which  they  are  too  proud  to  protest,  or 
consider  all  protest  vain;  sullen  denotes  more  of  pride^  sulky 
more  of  resentful  obstinacy.  The  morose  are  bitterly  dissatis- 
fied with  the  world  in  general,  and  disposed  to  vent  their  ill 
nature  upon  others.  The  sullen  and  sulky  are  for  the  most 
part  silent;  the  morose  growl  out  bitter  speeches.  A  surly 
person  is  in  a  state  of  latent  anger,  resenting  approach  b»  in- 


Irusion,  and  ready  to  take  offense  at  anything;  thus  we  speak 
of  a  surly  dog.    Svlleti  and  iuiky  moods  may  be  transitory;  one 
who  is  morose  or  surly  is  commonly  bo  by  dispoaitioa  or  habit. 
ANTONYUSi 
amlalile  comiilalBaDI        gentle  kind  pleasant 

benignant        friendly  guuiJ  ratureil        loving       BympBtheUo 

lilund  genial  Indulgent  mild         tender    ^^m 


STHONTMSi 

act 


MOTION 


tTAaaltlMB 


Motion  is  change  of  place  or  position  in  space;  transition  is 
passing  from  one  point  or  position  in  space  to  another. 
Motion  may  be  either  abstract  or  concrete,  more  frequently  the 
former;  movement  is  always  concrete,  that  is,  considered  in 
connection  with  the  thing  that  moves  or  is  moved;  thus,  we 
speak  of  the  movements  of  the  planets,  but  of  the  laws  of 
planetary  motion;  of  military  movements,  but  of  perpetual 
motion.  Move  is  used  chiefly  of  contests  or  competition,  as  in 
chess  or  politics;  as,  it  is  your  move:  a  shrewd  move  of  the 
opposition.  Action  is  a  more  comprehensive  word  than  motion. 
We  now  rarely  speak  of  mental  or  spiritual  motions,  but 
rather  of  mental  or  spiritual  acts  or  proveisea,  or  of  the  l«w» 
of  mental  action,  but  a  formal  prot)osal  of  action  in  a  deliber- 
ative assembly  is  termed  a  motion.  Compare  ACT. 
ANTONTMBi 
Immobility        quleacenco       quiet        repose         re 


STHONTHS: 

bamoui 
bewkil 


MOURN 


d»plor«  l«nie«t  vn* 

sna«*  rssret  •orr»« 

To  mourn  is  to  feel  or  csi)ress  sadness  or  distress  because  of 
some  loss,  aillietion.  or  misfortune;  mourning  is  thought  of  ai 
prolonged,  grief  or  regret  may  he  transient.  One  may  ^nme 
lit  mourn,  regret,  rvc,  or  sorrow  Without  a  sound;  he  btmoani 
with  suppressed  nnd  often  innilinilale  sounds  of  grief;  he 
hrwaila  with  passionate  iitlerjini^.  whether  of  inartinilal6  nict 
or  of  spoken  words.  He  lamenls  in  plaintive  or  pathetic  words, 
us  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  his  "Lnmenlations."    One  deploru 
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337  motiom 
myitertom 

with  settled  sorrow  which  may  or  may  not  find  relief  in  words. 
One  is  made  to  rue  an  act  by  some  misfortune  resulting,  or  by 
some  penalty  or  vengeance  inflicted  because  of  it.  One  regrets 
a  slight  misfortune  or  a  hasty  word ;  he  sorrows  over  the  death 
of  a  friend. 

ANTONYMS  t 

be  joyful        exult        joy        make  merry        rejoice         triumph 

MUTUAL 

SYNONTMSt 

oonunon   eorrelattve  laterchangoable   Joint   reoiprooal 

That  is  common  to  which  two  or  more  persons  have  the  same 
or  equal  claims,  or  in  which  they  have  equal  interest  or  par- 
ticipation; in  the  strictest  sense,  that  is  mutual  (from  L.  mu^ 
tare,  to  change)  which  is  freely  interchanged;  that  is  reciprocal 
in  respect  to  which  one  act  or  movement  is  met  by  a  correspond- 
ing act  or  movement  in  return ;  we  speak  of  our  common  coun- 
try, mutual  affection,  reciprocal  obligations,  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  where  the  effect  becomes  in  turn  a 
cause.  Many  good  writers  hold  it  incorrect  to  say  ''a  mutual 
friend,"  and  insist  that  "a  common  friend''  would  be  more  ac- 
curate; but  ^common  friend"  is  practically  never  used,  be- 
cause of  the  disagreeable  suggestion  tliat  attaches  to  common, 
of  ordinary  or  inferior.  **Mutual  friend"  has  high  literary  au- 
thority (of  Burke,  Scott,  Dickens,  and  others),  and  a  consider- 
able usage  of  good  society  in  its  favor,  the  expression  being 
quite  naturally  derived  from  the  thoroughly  correct  phrase 
mutual  friendship. 

ANTONYMS  s 

detached  distinct         separated     unconnected         unrequited 

disconnected     disunited      severed         unreciprocated     unshared 
dissociated        separate       sundered 


MYSTERIOUS 

BTNONTMSt 

alMtmse  Inexplicable  recondite 

cabalistic  Inscrutable  secret 

dark  mystic  transcendental 

•nismiatical  mystical  nnfatbomable 

bidden  obroure  nnfatbomed 

ineomprebensible  occult 


That  is  mysterious  in  the  true  sense  which  is  beyond  human 


mtio^h^J 


compreliensioii,  as  the  decrees  of  God  or  the  origin  of  Ufa. 
That  is  mystic  or  mystical  wlitch  has  associated  with  it  aonu 
hidden  or  recondite  meaning,  especially  of  a  religious  kind;  ba 
the  mystic  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse.  That  is  dark  which 
we  can  not  personally  see  throtigli,  especially  if  aadiy  perplei- 
ing;  as,  a  dark  providence.  That  is  secret  which  is  intentii 
hidden.    Compare  dark;  latent. 

ANTommsi 

See  synonym B  for  clear. 


denominBtlan         prenomen 
deslgiiKtloii  atyle  tttla 

epithet 

Name  in  the  most  general  sense,  signifying  tbe  word  bv 
which  a  person  or  thing  is  called  or  known,  includes  all  other 
words  of  this  group ;  in  this  sense  every  noun  is  a  name;  in  th« 
more  limited  sense  s  name  is  personal,  an  appellation  is  de- 
scriptive, a  title  is  olllcial.  To  the  pbrnse,  Wiilinni  the  Con- 
queror, king  of  England,  William  is  the  tnan's  Ham?,  whicb 
belongs  to  liim  pereonally.  imiependpiitly  of  any  rank  or 
aebievpntent ;  Conqueror  is  tlic  aiiprUatinn  which  lie  won  by  ht> 
acquisition  of  England;  king  is  the  title  denoting  his  royal 
rank.  An  epithet  (frrim  Or.  epithetntt,  sometliing  added,  from 
epi,  on,  and  tithemi,  put)  is  something  placed  upon  a  person  at 
thingi  (he  epithet  does  not  strictly  belong  to  an  object  like  i 
name,  but  is  given  to  mark  some  assumed  characteristic,  good 
or  bad ;  an  t-pithet  is  always  an  adjective,  or  a  word  or  ptmw 
used  as  an  adjective,  and  is  properly  used  to  empbasiM  * 
characteristic  but  not  to  add  inrormation.  as  in  the  phrase 
"the  goundinff  nca,";  the  idea  thai  an  epithet  is  always  op- 
probrious, and  that  any  wurd  used  opprobriously  is  an  tjiilM 
is  u  popnlnr  error.  DeniffnalioH  may  be  used  mnch  in  tbe 
senae  of  apptUalioit,  but  is  more  distinctive  or  specific  in  mean- 
ing: n  designation  properly  so-fnlled  rests  upon  some  inherent 
qnality,  while  an  appellation  may  bo  fanciful,  Among  the 
Romans  the  prenomen  was  the  imUvidiial  i)Brt  of  a  man's  naiM, 
the  "nomen"  dpsignnlrd  the  gens  to  which  he  belonged,  tbe 
oognowien  iihowe<l  hia  family  and  was  iHime  by  all  patrieJaiu, 


aavtieal 


and  the  agnomen  was  added  to  refer  to  his  achievements  or 
character.  When  scientists  nams  an  animal  or  a  plant,  they 
g;ive  it  a  binary  or  binomial  technical  nam4  comprising  a  g»- 
oerie  and  a  specific  appellation.  In  modem  use,  a  personal 
name,  as  John  or  Mary,  is  given  in  infancy,  and  is  often  called 
the  given  name  or  Christian  name,  or  simply  the  first  name 
(rarely  the  prenomen) ;  the  cognomen  or  surname  is  the  family 
name  which  belongs  to  one  by  right  of  birth  or  marriage. 
Style  is  the  legal  designation  by  which  a  person  or  house  is 
known  in  official  or  business  relations;  as,  the  name  and  style 
of  Baring  Brothers.  The  term  denomination  is  applied  to  a 
separate  religious  organization,  without  the  opprobrious  mean- 
ing attaching  to  the  word  ''sect";  also,  to  designate  any  class 
of  like  objects  collectively,  especially  money  or  notes  of  a 
certain  value;  as,  the  sum  was  in  notes  of  the  denomination 
of  one  thousand  dollars.     Compare  terh. 


NATIVE 

BTKONYMSs 
ladlgenoiui         innate  natal         natural         original 

Native  denotes  that  which  belongs  to  one  by  birth ;  natal  that 
which  pertains  to  the  event  of  birth;  natural  denotes  that 
which  rests  upon  inherent  qualities  of  character  or  being.  We 
speak  of  one's  native  country,  or  of  his  natal  day;  of  natural 
ability,  native  genius.    Compare  inherent;  primeval;  radical. 

lUfTONYMSt 

acquired        aUen         artificial       assumed      foreign         unnatural 


NAUTICAL 

BTKONYMSs 
marine  maritime         naval  ecean  oceanic 

Marine  (from  L.  mare,  sea)  signifies  belonging  to  the  ocean, 
maritime,  a  secondary  derivative  from  the  same  root,  bordering 
on  or  connected  with  the  ocean;  as,  marine  products;  marine 
animals;  maritime  nations;  maritime  laws.  Nautical  (from  Gr. 
nautes,  a  sailor)  denotes  primarily  anything  connected  with 
sailors,  and  hence  with  ships  or  navigation;  naval  (from  L. 
navis,  from  Gr.  nana,  a  ship)  refers  to  the  armed  force  of  a 


iwQon  oa  tht  sea,  and,  by  extensioD,  to  similar  forces  on  li 
1  riv«rs;  as,  a  naval  force;  a  nautical  almanac.  Ocean,  un4 
Ktivety,  is  applied  to  that  nhicfa  belongs  to  or  ia  part  of 
oceanic  may  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  but  is  espe- 
r  applied  to  that  which  borders  on  (or  upon)  or  is  fod- 
1  with,  or  which  is  similar  to  or  suggestive  of  an  octatt; 
■m  speak  of  ocean  currents,  oceanic  islands,  or,  perhaps,  of  an 
ocMnifl  iutellect. 


NEAT  ^B 

■TMOmrMS.  ^H 

oleui  dapper  nice  prim  ti^^B 

eleknlf  natty  orderly  apmoa  Mat 

That  which  is  dean  is  simply  free  from  soil  or  defilement  of 
any  kind.  Things  are  orderlij  when  in  due  relotiim  to  other 
tilings;  a  room  or  desk  is  orderly  when  every  article  is  in  place; 
a  person  is  orderbj  who  habitually  keeps  things  so.  Tidy  de- 
notes that  which  conforms  lo  propriety  in  general ;  an  nnlaecil 
shoe  may  be  perfectly  clean,  but  is  not  tidy.  Neat  refers  to 
that  which  is  dean  and  tidy  with  nothing  superfluous,  con- 
spicuous, or  showy,  as  when  we  speak  of  plain  but  ncal  attire; 
the  same  idea  of  freedom  from  the  superfluous  appears  in  the 
phrases  "a  nrat  speech,"  or  "a  neat  turn,"  "a  neol  reply,"  etc. 
A  clean  cut  has  no  ragged  edges;  a  neat  stroke  just  does  what 
is  intended.  Nice  is  stronger  than  neat,  implying  value  and 
beanly;  a  cheap,  coarse  dre«s  may  be  j>erfectly  neat,  but  would 
not  be  termed  nice.  Spruce  is  applied  lo  the  show  and  affecta- 
tion of  neatness  with  a  touch  of  smartness,  and  is  always  i 
term  of  mild  contempt;  as,  a  spruce  scn-ing-mnn.  Trim  de- 
notes a  certain  shapely  and  elegant  firmness,  often  witb  supple- 
ness and  grace;  as,  a  trim  suit;  a  trim  figure.  Prim  appliM 
to  a  precise,  formal,  affected  nicety.  Dapper  is  tprvee  i " ' 
the  suggestion  of  smallness  and  slighlness;  natty,  i 
of  neat,  auf^sts  minute  elegance,  with  n  tendency  towi 
exquisite;  as,  a  dapper  little  feUow  in  a  natty  buuness  a 

ANTomrMSi 

dlrlv  nwRllsent  Blouchy  uDcarvd  t" 

illiorjerly  rough  ali.vefiiy  unkempt 

dowdy  ruda  sol  led  UDEldir 


towa^^^H 
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NECESSARY 

STHONTMSt 

essential  ineTltable  needed    required  nnaToidable 

indispensable  infallible    needf nl  requisite  undeniable 

That  is  necessary  which  must  exist,  occur,  or  be  true;  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  can  not  be  otherwise.  That  which  is 
essential  belongs  to  the  essence  of  a  thing,  so  that  the  thing 
can  not  exist  in  its  completeness  without  it;  that  which  is 
indispensable  may  be  only  an  adjunct,  but  it  is  one  that  can 
not  be  spared;  vigorous  health  is  essential  to  an  arctic  explorer; 
warm  clothing  is  indispensable.  That  which  is  requisite  (or  re^ 
quired)  is  so  in  the  judgment  of  the  person  requiring  it,  but 
may  not  be  so  absolutely;  thus,  the  requisite  is  more  a  matter 
of  personal  feeling  than  the  indispensable.  Inevitable  (from 
Lk  in,  not,  and  evito,  shun)  is  primarily  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Saxon  unavoidable;  both  words  are  applied  to  things 
which  some  at  least  would  escape  or  prevent,  while  that  which 
is  necessary  may  meet  with  no  objection;  food  is  necessary, 
death  is  inevitable;  a  necessary  conclusion  satisfies  a  thinker; 
an  inevitable  conclusion  silences  opposition.  An  infallible 
proof  is  one  that  necessarily  leads  the  mind  to  a  sound  con- 
clusion. Needed  and  needful  are  more  concrete  than  neces- 
sary, and  respect  an  end  to  be  attained;  we  speak  of  a  neces- 
sary inference ;  necessary  food  is  what  one  can  not  live  without, 
while  needful  food  is  that  without  which  he  can  not  enjoy 
comfort,  health,  and  strength. 

AirrOHTMSt 

■  casual  needless  optional  useless 

contlnflrent  non-essential  unnecessary  worthless 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

Necessary  to  a  sequence  or  a  total;  for  or  to  a  result  or  a 
person;  unity  is  necessary  to  (to  constitute)  completeness; 
decision  is  necessary  for  command,  or  for  a  commander. 

NECESSITY 

STHONTMSt 

eompnlsion  fatality  requisite 

deswij  fate  sine  qua  non 

emersenoy  indispensability  vnaToidableness 

essential  indispensableiieM  urgmej 

exigmuej  need  want 

eztremitjr  requirement 

Necessity  is  the  quality  of  l^injg^  necessary,  or  the  quality  of 


that  which  can  not  but  be,  become,  or  be  true,  or  be  accepted 
aa  true.  Need  and  want  always  imply  a  lack :  necesaitt/  amy  b* 
used  in  thja  seuse,  but  in  the  higher  philosophical  sense 
necessity  simply  denotes  the  exclusion  of  any  altematiTe 
either  id  thought  or  fact;  rigbteousueas  ia  a  neceasity  (not  ft 
need)  of  the  dii-ine  nature.  Need  suggests  the  possibility  of 
supplying  tbe  deficiency  which  want  expresses ;  to  speak  of  > 
person's  want  of  decision  merely  points  out  a  weulcness  in  his 
character;  to  eay  that  he  has  need  of  decision  implies  tliat  he 
can  exercise  or  attain  it.  Aa  applied  to  a  deilciency,  ntcesiitf 
is  more  imperative  than  need;  a  weary  person  is  ia  need  of 
rest;  when  rest  becomes  a  neressily  he  has  no  eboic«  but  to 
stop  work.  An  essential  is  something,  as  a  quality,  or  ele- 
ment, that  belongs  to  the  essence  of  something  else  so  as  to 
be  inseparable  from  it  in  its  normal  condition,  or  in  sny  coni- 
plele  idea  or  statement  of  it.     Compare  necessaht;  PHEUB- 


AHTOirrMSi 


PREPOSITIONS  I 

Tbe  necessity  of  surrcndei 


opUon 

CLsaily  for  action;  tiu«  i 


STNONTMS- 

default 

dtsr«s&rd 

dlareipeot 

he«dl«sraes* 


Inndvertnioe 

Inattention 

Indifference 

n  c  el  e  P  tf  u  Ineas 

neBllKeuoe 

amission 


■laoliBeaa 

sUsht 

til  onKbtl*aaM«u 


1  HI 


Neglect  (from  L.  nee,  not.  and  lego,  g'Stber)  is  thft  fsiliD|[to 
take  such  care,  sliuw  such  attention,  pny  such  eoartMgr,  eta. 
as  may  be  rightfully  or  reasonably  expected.  Segligenc*,  wUlb 
is  tlie  same  in  origin,  may  be  used  in  almost  tiie  Bama  miMi 
but  witJi  n  slighter  force,  its  when  Whitiicr  speitka  of  "^ 
negligence  which  frieud^hip  luvca";  but  aegliffenee  Is  oRb> 
used  to  denote  the  ({uality  or  trait  of  character  of  wUdi  flw 
net  ia  a  innnifeetnlinn,  or  to  denntu  the  habit  of  MgUrttaf 
that  whieli  ought  to  be  done.  Neglect  is  transitive,  migl^mi 
is  intransitive:  we  Rpeak  nl'  negie,-i  of  his  Itonka,  Mvai^fft-m 


OVD 


duties,  in  which  cases  we  could  not  use  negligence;  negligence 
in  dress  implies  want  of  care  as  to  its  arrangement,  tidiness, 
etc.;  negleci  of  one's  garments  would  imply  leaving  them  ex- 
posed to  defacement  or  injury,  as  by  dust,  moths,  etc.  Neglect 
has  a  passive  sense  which  negligence  has  not;  the  child  was 
suffering  from  neglect,  t.  e,,  from  being  neglected  by  others; 
the  child  was  suffering  from  negligence  would  imply  that  he 
himself  was  neglectful.  The  distinction  sometimes  made  that 
neglect  denotes  the  act,  and  negligence  the  habit,  is  but  partial- 
ly true;  one  may  be  guilty  of  habitual  neglect  of  duty;  the 
wife  may  suffer  from  her  husband's  constant  neglect,  while  the 
negligence  which  causes  a  railroad  accident  may  be  that  of  a 
moment,  and  on  the  part  of  one  ordinarily  careful  and  atten- 
tive; in  such  cases  the  law  provides  punishment  for  criminal 
negligence. 

AHTOllTMSt 

See  synonyms  for  care. 

PBEPOSITIONSt 

Neglect  of  duty,  of  the  child  by  the  parent;  there  was  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 


NEW 


STHONTMSs 

fresh 

iuTenlle 

Ute 

modem 

new-fangled 

new-fashioned 

newmade 

novel 

reoent 

npstart 

yonnsT 

yonthfnl 

That  which  is  new  has  lately  come  into  existence,  possession, 
or  use;  a  new  house  is  just  built,  or  in  a  more  general  sense  is 
one  that  has  just  come  into  the  possession  of  the  present  owner 
or  occupant.  Modern  denotes  that  which  has  begun  to  exist  in 
the  present  age,  and  is  still  existing;  recent  denotes  that  which 
has  come  into  existence  within  a  comparatively  brief  period, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  existing  still.  Modern  history  pertains 
to  any  period  since  the  middle  ages ;  modern  literature,  modem 
architecture,  etc.,  are  not  strikingly  remote  from  the  styles 
and  types  prevalent  to-day.  That  which  is  late  is  somewhat 
removed  from  the  present,  but  not  far  enough  to  be  called  old. 
That  which  is  recent  is  not  quite  so  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  past  as  that  which  is  new;  recent  publications  range  over  a 
longer  time  than  new  books.    That  which  is  novel  is  either  ab- 


Bolutely  or  relatively  unprecedented  in  kind;  ) 
trivance  is  one  that  has  never  before  been  knowa; 
experience  is  one  tbat  has  never  before  occurred  to  the  B 
person;  tbat  which  is  new  may  be  of  a  familiar  or  even  of  aa 
ancient  sort,  as  a  new  copy  of  an  old  book.  Young  and  youthfvi 
are  applied  to  that  which  has  life;  lUat  which  is  young  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  comparatively  new  existence  as  a  li^'ing  thing,  pos- 
sessing actual  yoiilh;  that  which  is  i/outhful  manifests  the  al- 
tribntes  of  youth.  (Compare  youthful.)  Fresh  applies  to 
that  which  has  the  characteristics  of  newness  or  youtb,  while 
capable  of  deterioration  by  lapse  of  time;  that  which  is  no- 
worn,  unspoiled,  or  unfaded;  as,  a  fresh  countenance,  frah 
eggs,  fresh  flowers.  New  is  opposed  to  old,  modem  to  d 
recent  to  remote,  young  to  old,  aged,  eto. 
ANTOirrMS: 

See  synonyms  for  old. 

NIMBLE 

STNOHTHS: 

Bctive       alert        bnatllns 
Uvelj 

Nimble  refers  to  lightness,  freedom,  and  (luickuess  of  motion 
within  a  somewhat  narrow  range,  with  readiness  to  turn  siid- 
deuly  to  any  point;  swift  applies  commonly  to  more  sustattuxl 
motion  over  greater  distances;  a  pickpocket  is  nimbte-fiiigeni. 
a  dancer  ni'mbJrr- footed ;  an  arrow,  n  race^horse,  or  an  oc«ao 
steamer  is  swift;  Shakes]>eare'8  "nimble  liehtninss"  is  snid  of 
the  visual  appearance  in  sudden  zigwig  flaah  across  the  aky. 
Figuratively,  we  speak  of  a  nimble  wit,  swift  inlelliffcnc^',  swift 
destruction.  Alert,  which  is  strictly  a  synonym  for  ready, 
comes  sometimes  near  Ihe  meaning  of  nimble  or  ^uick,  I 
Ihe  fact  that  the  ready,  wide-awake  person  is  likely  f 
lively,  quick,  spredy.  Compare  activk;  aleut. 
ANTONTHSt 
clumsy  dilatory  iJulJ   heavy   Inactive   iQcrt   alow  alunct*)!  t 


e,  frail 


1 


NORMAL 
VTHONTMSi 

oomntDn     Bktnral     ordinary      regalAr      tjrpleal 

That  which  is  natural  is  according  lo  nature;  that  which  ii 

normal  is  according  to  the  standard  or  rule  which  is  obawvfd 
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or  claimed  to  prevail  in  nature;  a  deformity  may  be  natural, 
symmetry  is  normal;  the  normal  color  of  the  crow  is  black, 
while  the  normal  color  of  the  sparrow  is  gray,  but  one  is  as 
natural  as  the  other.  Typical  refers  to  such  an  assemblage  of 
qualities  as  makes  the  specimen,  genus,  etc.,  a  type  of  some 
more  comprehensive  group,  while  normal  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  the  parts  of  a  single  object;  the  specimen  was 
typical;  color,  size,  and  other  characteristics,  normal.  The 
regular  is  etymologically  that  which  is  according  to  rule, 
hence  that  which  is  steady  and  constant,  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  fitful  and  changeable;  the  normal  action  of  the  heart 
is  regular.  That  which  is  common  is  shared  by  a  great  number 
of  persons  or  things;  disease  is  common,  a  normal  state  of 
health  is  rare.    Compare  general;  usual. 

AirrOllTMS: 

abnormal        irregrular         peculiar         sins^lar  unprecedented 

exceptional    monstrous      rare  uncommon     unusual 

NOTWITHSTANDING,  conj. 

STHONTMSt 

mltltoush  bowbeit  nevertheless  thoui^h 

but  bowoTer  still  yet 

However  simply  waives  discussion,  and  (like  the  archaic 
howbeit)  says  '^  that  as  it  may,  this  is  true'';  nevertheless 
concedes  the  truth  of  what  precedes,  but  claims  that  what  fol- 
lows is  none  the  less  true;  notwithstanding  marshals  the  two 
statements  face  to  face,  admits  the  one  and  its  seeming  con- 
tradiction to  the  other,  while  insisting  that  it  can  not,  after  all, 
withstand  the  other;  as,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  the  enemy 
is  superior,  we  shall  conquer.  Yet  and  still  are  weaker  than 
notv:ith8tanding,  while  stronger  than  but.  Though  and  al- 
though make  as  little  as  possible  of  the  concession,  dropping 
it,  as  it  were,  incidentally;  as,  "though  we  are  guilty,  thou  art 
good";  to  say  'Sve  are  guilty,  but  thou  art  good,"  would  make 
the  concession  of  guilt  more  emphatic.    Compare  but;  yet. 

NOTWITHSTANDING,  prep. 

STHOllTMSt  ' 

despite  in  spite  of 

Noiwithstanding  simply  states  that  circumstances  shall  not 
l)e  or  have  not  been  allowed  to  withstand ;  despite  and  in  spite 


of  refer  primarily  to  personal  and  perhaps  spiteful  opposi- 
tion; 09,  lie  failed  notioilhgtandifg  tits  good  intentions;  or,  be 
persevered  in  spite  of  the  most  bitter  hoatility.  When  dsapilt 
and  in  spite  of  are  applied  to  inimititate  things,  it  is  with 
something'  of  personid cation ;  "in  spite  of  the  storm"  is  aaid 
as  if  the  storm  had  a  Lostile  pui'poee  to  oppose  the  i 
taking. 

OATH 

SYNONYMS  1  ,^ 

adJuTatiou  cnrse  profane  avearlas 

affidavit  cnrslng  profanitr 

anathema  dennnclatloD  reprobation 

ban  esecration  BWearimg 

ItlaaplieniiDK  luipreoation  Bworn  atatement 

blaaplieiar  malediction  voir 

In  the  highest  sense,  as  in  a  court  of  justice,  "an  oath  is  i 
reverent  apjieal  to  God  in  corraboration  of  what  one  anys," 
Abboit  Law  Diet.;  an  affidavit  is  a  sworn  gtatement  made  id 
writing  in  the  pre^nee  of  a  competent  ollicer;  an  adjuritlim 
is  a  eolemn  appeal  to  a  person  in  the  name  of  Qod  tu  speak 
tbe  trutb.  An  oath  is  made  to  man  in  the  name  of  Ood;  > 
vow,  to  God  without  the  intei-veiition,  often  without  the  knowl- 
edge, of  man.  In  tl>e  lower  sense,  an  oath  may  be  mere  blot- 
phemy  or  profane  *icwnWn,7.  Anafhema.  curse,  r-rerrnd'on,  kikI 
imprecation  are  modes  of  invoking  vengeance  or  retribution 
from  a  BUiierlnnnnn  power  upon  the  person  against  whom  thpy 
are  uttered.  Anathema  is  a  solemn  ecclesiastical  cundemnatioa 
of  a  person  or  of  a  proposition.  Cwse  mny  !«  just  and  au- 
thoritative; as,  the  curse  of  God;  or,  it  may  be  wanton  and 
powerless;  "so  tbe  curse  causeless  shall  not  come."  Prov.  ntvi. 
2,  Execration  expresses  most  of  personal  hillerness  and  hatred: 
imprecation  refers  eKpecially  to  tbe  coming  of  the  deaired^^l 
upon  the  person  aeainst  whom  it  is  uttered.  jl/iiI«<6"e(toaj^^ 
genera]  wish  of  evil,  a  less  usual  but  very  expresrive  i 
Compare  testuiowt. 
ANTONYHBt 
baoeiJlctloD  Limlaun  LlMilug 

OBJECT,  V. 

SYNONYMS  I 

>   dliapproi 


To  >>I,}rri   ffrnm  I.,  oh.  Iwf..r 
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as  it  were,  to  throw  something  across  the  way  of  what  is 
advanced  or  proposed,  to  bring,  offer,  or  urge  (something)  in 
opposition,  usually  followed  by  to  (sometimss  by  against) 
before  the  thing  opposed;  as,  to  object  to  suspension  of  the 
rules;  to  object  to  the  introduction  of  personalities.  Object 
may  be  used  transitively;  as,  to  object  the  youth  of  the  can- 
didate against  the  appointment;  this  use  is  now  somewhat  rare 
in  the  active  voice,  but  common  in  the  passive,  especially  with 
a  clause  for  the  subject;  as,  that  we  can  not  help  all  should 
not  be  objected  as  a  reason  against  helping  any.  To  except 
or  take  exception,  in  this  connection,  is  to  object  at  or  to  a 
single  point  or  item :  followed  by  to  or  against;  as,  I  favor  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution,  but  take  exception  to  the  closing 
words;  the  use  of  the  verb  except  in  this  sense  is  now  rare, 
but  the  phrase,  take  exception,  is  common; 

But  anything  that  is  new  will  be  excepted  to  by  minds  of  a  certain  order. 

FiTZKDWAiu)  Hall  Modern  Englieh,  p.   334. 

To  demur  (ult,  from  L.  de,  from,  +  mora,  delay)  is  to  object 
irresolutely,  as  one  who  delays  in  hope  of  preventing:  fol- 
lowed by  at  or  to;  as,  at  that  he  demurred;  the  counsel  de- 
murred to  the  evidence;  to  demur  to  a  view  or  proposal;  also, 
frequently  used  without  a  preposition; 

If  he  accepts  it,  why  shonld  yon  demur  f 

Bbowninq  Ring  and  Book,  pt.  i,  p.   159. 

To  demur  is  to  hesitate  in  the  spirit  of  opposition;  to  scruple 
is  to  hesitate  on  conscientious  grounds.  Compare  hesitatj: 
under  FLUCrruATE;  oppose  under  hinder. 

AHTONTMSi 

accede  admire  applaud  assent  concur 

accept  admit  approve  comply  consent 


OBSCURE 

STHONTMSi 

abstnuie  dArksome  dnsky  iBTolwed 

Ambisuoiu      deep  enlgmatioal  mnddy 

eloudy  dense  hidden  mysterions 

eomplez  diffionlt       incomprehensible   profonnd 

eomplieated  dim  indistinot  tnrbid 

dark  donbtfnl    intricate  nnintelligible 

That  is  obscure  which  the  eye  or  the  mind  can  not  clearly 
discern  or  see  through,  whether  because  of  its  own  want  of 


transpareney,  its  deptb  or  intricacy,  or  because  of  mere  defect 
of  light.  Tbat  which  is  complicated  U  likely  to  be  ob»curt, 
but  tbat  may  be  obscure  which  is  not  at  all  comjilieatfd  and 
scarcely  complex,  as  a  muddy  pool.  In  tbat  wbicb  is  abitrutt 
(from  L.  abs,  from,  and  trudo,  pusb)  as  if  removed  from  tlie 
usual  course  of  thought  or  out  of  the  way  of  apprehension  or 
discovery,  the  thought  is  remote,  hidden;  in  tbat  which  in 
obscure  there  may  be  nothing  to  hide;  it  is  hard  to  see  Itie  bot- 
tom of  the  profound,  because  of  its  deptb,  but  the  most  elinJ- 
low  lurbidncHs  is  obscure.     Compare  coUFtXX;  Darh;  mm- 


ANTONTHSi 

See  synonyms  for  clear.  ^^_ 

OBSOLETE  ^H 

STITONTMSt  ^^H 

ancient  ftrcliBlo  obioleaoent  oat  «t  dklt 

uitiqaated  dl>a>ed  old  rare 

Some  of  the  oldest  or  most  ancient  words  are  not  nbsolrif. 
as  father,  mother,  etc.  A  word  is  obsoleta  wliicb  has  quil« 
gone  out  of  reputable  use;  a  word  ie  archaic  which  is  falling 
out  of  reputable  use,  or.  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  obfo- 
lets,  is  taken  u|>  tentatively  by  writers  or  speakers  of  in- 
fluence, so  tbat  it  may  perhaps  regain  its  position  as  a  livinir 
word;  a  word  is  rare  if  there  are  few  present  instsncea  of 
its  rcpulablc  use.  Compare  OLD. 
AMTOmntSi  ^^m 

See  synonyms  for  keiv^.  ^^^H 


OBSTINATE  ^^ 

flTHONTMS: 

y  oontnmaotoiiB  faenftRtrons  nmllsli  raaolnt* 

'  decided  headr  obdarmte  reial**d 

determined  ImmoTable  oplntanated  ■tnbbam 

dogged  In-iotnltAble  penUtent  nnconqnembla 

firm  Inflnirib1«  pprtlnaclon*  nnflln'-Mug 

''  fixed  Intractable  refractory  unyielding 

The  headstrong  person  is  not  to  1«  slopped  in  his  own  roureo 
of  action,  while  (lie  iilniinale  and  utabborn  is  not  lu  Ik>  driven 
to  another's  way.  The  hradstroni)  act;  the  ob»linatf  and  HHi- 
hom  may  simply  refuse  to  §tir.    The  most  amiable  person  otaj 
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be  obstinate  on  some  one  point;  the  stuhhom  person  is  for  the 
most  part  habitually  so;  we  speak  of  obstinate  determination, 
stubborn  resistance.  Stubborn  is  the  term  most  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  animals  and  inanimate  things.  Refractory 
implies  more  activity  of  resistance;  the  stubborn  horse  balks; 
the  refractory  animal  plunges,  rears,  and  kicks;  metals  that 
resist  ordinary  processes  of  reduction  are  termed  refractory. 
One  is  obdurate  who  adheres  to  his  purpose  in  spite  of  appeals 
that  would  move  any  tender-hearted  or  right-minded  person. 
Contumacious  refers  to  a  proud  and  insolent  defiance  of  au- 
thority, as  of  the  summons  of  a  court.  Pertinacious  demand 
is  contrasted  with  obstinate  refusal.  The  unyielding  conduct 
which  we  approve  we  call  decided,  firm,  inflexible,  resolute; 
that  which  we  condemn  we  are  apt  to  term  headstrong,  obsti- 
nate,  stubborn.    Compare  perverse. 

ANTONTMSi 

amenable  dutiful  pliable  tractable 

complaisant  gentle  pliant  undecided 

compliant  frresolute  submissive  wavering 

docile  obedient  teachable  yielding 

OBSTRUCT 

STHOimCSt 

mrrest  Block         eloe  impede  retard 

bar  eheok         embarrass        intermpt        stay 

barricade        choke        kinder  oppose  stop 

To  obstruct  is  literally  to  huild  up  against;  the  road  is  ob- 
structed by  fallen  trees ;  the  passage  of  liquid  through  a  tube  is 
obstructed  by  solid  deposits.  To  bar  or  block  is  to  prevent  ad- 
vance by  some  substantial  obstacle,  as  by  a  bar  or  block  across 
B  path  or  entrance ;  these  words  are  thus  closely  allied  to  check, 
but  express  more  finality;  a  movement  which  is  checked  may 
be  resumed;  if  barred  or  blocked,  it  is  effectually  brought  to 
an  end,  unless  the  obstacle  can  be  removed ;  as,  action  is  barred 
by  the  statute  of  limitations ;  the  roads  were  blocked  with  snow ; 

It  Te<iiiired  [by  the  Articles  of  Confederation]  the  rote  of  nine  States 
lo  pais  any  hill,  and  flve  eonid  block  the  wheels  of  government. 

DSPSW  Orations,  April  80,   1889. 

We  may  hinder  one's  advance  by  following  and  clinging  to 
him;  we  obstruct  his  course  by  standing  in  his  way  or  putting 
a  barrier  acroas  his  path.  Anything  that  makes  one's  progress 
dowery  whether  from  within  or  from  without,  impedes;  an 


obstruclion  is  always  from  without.  To  stop  is  to  briag 
movement  to  an  end,  or  a  moving  object  to  enforced  rest.  To 
arrmt  is  to  cause  lo  stop  suddenly;  obstructing  the  vruy  taj 
have  the  effect  of  orreEtinp  progress.    Compare  baTfle;  CBJKK; 

hinder;  impediment, 

AirroiTTUSi 

Hccelerale     aid         facllllale    rree  open  promott 

advance        clear    foiward      further     puve  tlm  way  for 


STNONTMSt 

aged  decrepit  Immemorial  aenUe 

ancient  elderly  olden  tlme'honocad 

Aiitiqaated  eray  patrlarohal  timeo'vrm 

aoUqne  aoary  remottt  venerable 

That  is  termed  old  which  has  existed  long,  or  which  existed 
long  ago.  Ancient,  from  the  Latin,  through  the  French,  is  the 
more  stately,  old,  from  the  Sason,  the  more  familiar  wonL 
Pamiliarily,  on  one  side,  is  near  to  contempt ;  thus  we  say,  an 
old  coat,  an  old  hat.  Oa  the  other  hand,  familiarity  is  akin  to 
tenderness,  and  thus  aid  la  a  word  of  endearment ;  aa,  "the  old 
homestead,"  "the  old  oaken  hucket."  "Tell  me  the  old,  old 
storyl"  has  heen  suug  feelingly  by  millions;  "lell  me  thai 
andenl  story"  would  remove  it  out  of  all  touch  of  humu 
symjinthy.  Oldm  is  a  statelier  I'orm  of  old.  ami  is  applied 
almost  exclusively  lu  time,  tiot  to  places.  bDildii))^,  |>cr«>nB, 
etc.  As  regards  periods  of  time,  the  familiar  nre  ftlso  th« 
near;  thus,  the  old  times  are  not  too  far  away  for  familiar 
thought  and  reference;  the  olden  times  are  more  remotdi 
afunitnt  times  still  further  removed.  Oray,  hoary,  and  tiuAder- 
ing  refer  (o  outward  and  visible  tokens  of  age.  Aged  applies 
ehielly  to  long-extended  human  life.  'Decrepit,  gray,  and 
fcoarj;  refer  to  the  effects  of  age  on  the  body  exclusivelj', 
eeniU  upon  the  mind  also;  ns,  a  decrepit  frnme,  innilg  gar- 
nilouRness.  One  nmy  be  aged  and  neither  decrepit  tior  ttniU. 
Eldtrln  is  applied  lo  tho!-e  who  have  passed  middle  life,  but 
icarcely  reaehed  old  age.  Bemnte  (from  L.  re,  bni-lc  nr  away, 
and  Mou*o.  move),  primaiily  refers  to  space,  but  is  extended 
tt>  thai  which  is  far  off  in  time;  as,  at  some  rcmoit  period. 
Venerable  expressea  the  involuntary  reverence  that  we  yield 
to  the  niaje<itie  and   long-en  during,   whether  In   the  mal«rial 
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world  or  in  biunan  life  and  character.     Compare  antique  ; 

OB80LBXB;  FBUCSVAL. 

AHTOimCSt 

Compare  synonyms  for  new;  youthful. 

OPERATION 

STNOimCSi 

action        effeot  foroe  perfonnanoe      reavlt 

aconoy      execution       influence       procedure 

Operation  is  action  considered  with  reference  to  the  thing 
acted  npon,  and  may  apply  to  the  action  of  an  intelligent 
agent  or  of  a  material  substance  or  force;  as,  the  operation 
of  a  medicine.  Performance  and  execution  denote  intelligent 
action,  considered  with  reference  to  the  actor  or  to  that  which 
he  accomplishes;  performance  accomplishing  the  will  of  the 
actor,  execution  often  the  will  of  another;  we  speak  of  the 
performance  of  a  duty,  the  execution  of  a  sentence.    Compare 

ACT. 

AHTOimCSt 

failure  Ineffectiveness  inutility  uselessness 

inaction  inefficiency  powerlessness 

ORDER 

STHOKTMSs 

eoBunand         injunction         mandate  requirement 

direction         instruction        prohibition 

Instruction  implies  superiority  of  knowledge,  direction  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  giver;  a  teacher  gives  instructions 
to  bis  pupils,  an  employer  gives  directions  to  his  workmen. 
Order  is  still  more  authoritative  than  direction;  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  railroad  employees  have  simply  to  obey  the  orders  of 
their  superiors,  without  explanation  or  question;  an  order  in 
the  commercial  sense  has  the  authority  of  the  money  which 
the  one  ordering  the  goods  pays  or  is  to  pay.  Command  is  a 
loftier  word,  as  well  as  highly  autboritative,  less  frequent  in 
common  life;  we  speak  of  tbe  commands  of  God,  or  sometimes, 
by  polite  hyperbole,  ask  of  a  friend,  ''Have  you  any  commands 
for  met"  A  requirement  is  imperative,  but  not  always  formal, 
nor  made  by  a  personal  agent;  it  may  be  in  the  nature  of 
things;  as,  the  requirements  of  the  position.  Prohibition  is 
wholly  negative ;  it  is  a  command  not  to  do ;  injunction  is  now 


ortencst  so  used,  cBpecially  as  the  requirement  by  legal  i 
thority  iLat  certain  action   be  suspended  or  refrsined  tim, 
pending  Eiiial  legal  decision.     Compare  JuBBat;  class;  UW; 
prohibit;  svstem. 


leave     liberty     UceiiM     p«nnlHtoa 

OSTENTATION 


to^J 


sTiroimcsi 

boaat  bravado     pageant         pomp 

boosting     dlsplBT      pogeantrr     pompotitr  

bras  flouriih      parade  pomponiu««i     vanntlBC 

Ostentation  is  an  ambitions  showing  forth  of  whatever  is 
thought  adapted  to  win  admiration  or  praise ;  ostentation  ma; 
be  without  words;  aa,  the  ostentation  of  wealth  in  fine  reu- 
dences,  rich  dotliing,  costly  equipage,  or  the  like;  when  in 
vords,  ostentation  is  rather  In  manner  than  in  direct  state- 
ment; as,  the  ostentation  of  learning.  Boasting  is  in  direct 
statement,  and  is  louder  and  more  vulgar  than  osfentarioo. 
A  brag  or  bravado  is  a,  boast  or  ostentation  of  FOiirs^,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  real,  but  is  more  commonly  false  and  pre- 
tentious. There  may  be  great  disflaii  or  show  witli  little  sub- 
stance ;  ostentation  suggests  something  substantial  to  be  shown. 
Pageant,  paijeantni.  parade,  and  pomp  refer  principally  to 
affairs  of  arms  or  slnle;  as,  n  royul  pageant;  a  military  parade. 
Pomp  is  some  material  demonstration  of  wraith  end  power, 
as  in  grand  and  stately  ceremonial,  rieh  furnishings,  proete- 
sions,  etr.,  considered  as  worlhy  of  |!,e  person  or  mvuion  in 
whose  bahutf  it  is  manifesled;  pomp  is  the  noble  side  of  that 
which  as  oHenlation  is  considered  as  nrrognnt  and  vain. 
Pageant  and  paqeantrn  are  inferior  to  pomp,  denoting  spec- 
tacular liisplaij  designi'd  to  impress  the  public  mind,  and  bibi* 
the  niull-tiide  is  largely  ignornnt  and  thoiiglitle«iB.  the  words 
pageant  and  pagenvtni  hnve  a  suggestion  of  the  transient  and 
unsubslonliat.  Parade  (from  I.,  juro,  ire'-are)  is  an  exhihi- 
tion  as  of  irony's  in  camp  poing  through  the  evolutions  that 
are  to  he  used  in  batl'c.  and  Kuggfwtp"  a  lack  of  cnmi-irtnf" 
and  direct  or  imraediote  occasion  or  demand ;  hen-e.  In  the 
more  pencial  sense,  a  parade  is  an  uncalled  for  exhibition,  and 
so  used  is  r.  more  disparaging  word  than  nslentalion :  onttnlo- 
iicn  may  spring  merely  from  undue  self-gratulation,  paradt 
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overgight 

implies  a  desire  to  impress  others  with  a  sense  of  one's  abilities 
or  resources^  and  is  always  offensive  and  somewhat  contempti' 
ble;  as,  a  parade  of  wealth  or  learning.  Pempo»ity  and  pamp' 
»%nn€3$  art  th#  affectation  of  pomp. 

AJXTOKTMMi 

diffidence  quietneM  retirement  timidity 

modesty  reserve  shrinking  unobtruslTeaess 

OUGHT 

SYKOimCt 

sltonld 

One  ought  to  do  that  which  he  is  under  moral  obligation  or 
in  duty  bound  to  do.  Ought  is  the  stronger  word,  holding 
most  closely  to  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  or  sometimes  of 
imperative  logical  necessity;  should  may  have  the  sense  of 
moral  obligation  or  may  apply  merely  to  propriety  or  ex- 
pediency, as  in  the  proverb,  ''The  liar  should  have  a  good 
memory,"  ».  e.,  he  will  need  it.  Ought  is  sometimes  used  of 
abstractions  or  inanimate  things  as  indicating  what  the  mind 
deems  to  be  imperative  or  logically  necessary  in  view  of  all 
the  conditions;  as,  these  goods  ought  to  go  into  that  space; 
these  arguments  ought  to  convince  him;  should  in  such  eon^ 
neetions  would  be  correct,  but  less  emphatic.    Compare  duty. 

OVERSIGHT 

SYNONTMSt 

eare  eontrol  manaeement  surTeiUaaoe 

cluurst  direetion       ■nperintendenoe      watoh 

oommand     Inspection     snpervision  watohfnlness 

A  person  may  look  over  a  matter  in  order  to  sur\'ey  it  care- 
fully in  its  entirety,  or  he  may  look  over  it  with  no  attention  to 
the  thing  itself  because  his  gaze  and  thought  are  concentrated 
on  something  beyond;  oversight  has  thus  two  contrasted  senses, 
in  the  latter  sense  denoting  inadvertent  error  or  omission,  and 
in  the  former  denoting  watchful  supervision,  commonly  imply- 
ing constant  personal  presence;  superintendence  requires  only 
80  much  of  presence  or  communication  as  to  know  that  the 
superintendent's  wishes  are  carried  out;  the  superintendent  of 
a  railroad  will  personally  oversee  very  few  of  its  operations; 
the  railroad  eompany  has  supreme  direction  of  all  its  affairs 
without  superintendence  or  oversight.    Control  is  used  chiefly 


with  reference  to  restrnint  or  the  power  of  restraint; 
hoTseiuan  has  a  reslieee  horse  under  perfect  cqMtoI;  there  it 
no  high  oharaoter  without  self-controt.  SurveiUanoe  ia  an  in- 
vidious term  si^ifying  wntohins;  with  ramethuiK  of  mapioioD. 

Compare  care;  neglect. 

PAIN 

SYNONYHS: 


Pain  is  the  most  general  tenn  of  this  group,  inelnding  til 
the  others;  pain  is  a  disturbing  sensation  from  which  natan 
revolts,  resulting  from  some  injurious  external  interfemM 
(as  from  a  wound,  bruise,  a  harsh  word,  eti;.)i  or  from  Bma 
lack  of  what  one  needs,  graves,  or  cherishes  (as,  the  patn  of 
hunger  or  liereavement],  or  from  some  abnormal  BCtioo  pt 
bodily  or  mental  functions  (as,  the  pains  of  disease,  eovf,  cr 
disconteni)-  Suffering  is  one  of  the  severer  forms  of  fm. 
The  prick  of  a  needle  causes  pain,  but  we  should  scindf 
speak  of  it  as  suffering.  Distrens  is  too  strong  a  word  for 
little  hurts,  too  feeble  for  the  intonsest  suffering,  but  eomtnonl;' 
applied  to  some  continuous  or  prolonged  trouble  or  need;  u, 
the  distress  of  a  shipwreeked  crew,  or  of  a  destitute  famUj' 
Ache  is  lingering  pain,  more  or  less  severe;  pang,  a  pain  abort, 
«ha[7),  intense,  and  perhaps  repeated.  We  speak  of  the  pMgt 
of  hunger  or  of  remorse.  Throe  is  a  violent  and  thrillinfr  p»*- 
Paroxysm  applies  to  an  alternately  reeurring  ami  reeedinit 
pain,  which  ctiraes  as  it  were  in  waves;  the  pararygm  is  tl* 
rising  of  the  wave.  Tnrmrnt  and  torltire  are  intense  and  tw- 
rible  aufferingg.  Agony  and  angVMh  express  tlie  utmoit  pai* 
or  suffering  of  btjdy  or  mind.  Af/rmy  of  body  is  that  witli 
which  the  system  Btnigglep;  anguish  that  by  whirli  It  '* 
crushed. 
AHTONTMSi 
comfort    dellBht    case    enjayment    peace    rioture    rellat    W 

PALLIATE 
BTifoimni 

apoloKlae  tor     vonoeal      extenuate       hide  tW 

Mom.'k  eoTar  sloi*  over      mlUgats      v«I 

Cloak,  from  the  French,  iind  palliate,  from  the  Ijatia.  •" 


sss  ^ 


the  same  in  original  signification^  but  have  diverged  in  mean* 
ing;  a  cloak  may  be  used  to  hide  completely  the  person  or 
some  object  carried  about  the  person,  or  it  may  but  partly 
veil  the  figure,  making  the  outlines  less  distinct;  cloak  is  used 
in  the  former,  palliate  in  the  latter  sense;  -  to  cloak  a  sin  is 
to  hide  it  from  discovery;  to  palliate  it  is  to  attempt  to  hide 
some  part  of  its  blameworthiness.  ''When  we  palliate  our 
own  or  others'  faults  we  do  not  seek  to  cloke  them  altogether, 
but  only  to  extentiate  the  guilt  of  them  in  part."  Trench 
Study  of  Words  lect.  vi,  p.  266.  Either  to  palliate  or  to  ex- 
tenuate is  to  admit  the  fault;  but  to  extenuate  is  rather  to 
apologize  for  the  offender,  while  to  palliate  is  to  disguise  the 
fault;  hence,  we  speak  of  extenuating  but  not  of  palliating 
circumstances,  since  circumstances  can  not  change  the  inherent 
wrong  of  an  act,  though  they  may  lessen  the  blameworthiness 
of  him  who  does  it ;  palliating  a  bad  thing  by  giving  it  a  mild 
name  does  not  make  it  less  evil.  In  reference  to  diseases,  to 
paUiate  is  really  to  diminish  their  violence,  or  partly  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferer.    Compare  alleviate;  hide. 


PARDON,  V. 

SntOKYUBt 

abaolTe         oondone        f  orgiTe  pass  by  reatit 

aeqvit  ezoiue  oTerlook       pass  otot 

To  pardon  is  to  let  pass,  as  a  fault  or  sin,  without  resent- 
ment, blame,  or  punishment.  Forgive  has  reference  to  feel- 
ings, pardon  to  consequences ;  hence,  the  executive  may  pardon, 
but  has  nothing  to  do  officially  with  forgiving.  Personal  in- 
jury may  be  forgiven  by  the  person  wronged;  thus,  God  at 
once  forgives  and  pardons;  the  pardoned  sinner  is  exempt 
from  punishment ;  the  forgiven  sinner  is  restored  to  the  divine 
favor.  To  pardon  is  the  act  of  a  superior,  implying  the  right 
to  punish;  to  forgive  is  the  privilege  of  the  humblest  person 
who  has  been  wronged  or  offended.  In  law,  to  remit  the  whole 
penalty  is  equivalent  to  pardoning  the  offender;  but  a  part 
of  the  penalty  may  be  remitted  and  the  remainder  inflicted,  as 
where  the  penalty  includes  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  To 
condone  is  to  put  aside  a  recognized  offense  by  some  act  which 
restores  the  offender  to  forfeited  right  or  privilege,  and  is  the 
act  of  a   private  individual,   without   legral    formalities.     To 


e.rcuse  is  to  overlook  some  slight  offense,  error,  or  breach  of 
etiquette;  pardon  is  often  used  by  eoiirtesy  in  nearly  the  saira 
seDse.  A  person  may  speak  of  excusing  or  forgiving  himself, 
but  not  of  pardoning  liiuiseif.  Compare  absolve)  fardOM,  n. 
AHTOirrMSi 


condeii 


oise 


PARDON,  n. 
BTNONTMSt 
abiolntian         KBineatj  forslToneu  obliidaB 

ftoqnlttal  forbear  anoe  mercy  remlsaloa 

Acquittal  is  a  release  from  a  charge,  after  trial,  as  not  gruilly. 
Pardon  is  a  removal  of  penalty  from  one  who  has  been  ad- 
judged guilty.  Acquittal  ia  by  the  decision  of  a  court,  eominoD- 
ly  of  a  jury;  jtardon  ia  the  act  of  the  executive.  An  iunocenl 
man  may  demand  acquittal,  and  need  not  plead  for  pardon. 
Pardon  supposes  an  ofEeuse ;  yet,  as  our  lavrs  stand,  to  grant  a 
pardon  is  aometiines  the  only  way  to  release  ooe  who  has  been 
wrongly  eoDvicted.  Oblivion,  from  the  Latin,  signifies  otcT' 
looking  and  virtually  forgetting  an  offense,  so  that  the  of* 
fender  Elands  before  the  law  in  all  respects  as  if  it  had  nevn 
been  committed.  Amnealij  brings  tiie  same  idea  thnni^  tlw 
Qreel!.  Pardon  affects  individuals ;  amnesty  and  obUvuM  an 
said  of  great  numbers.  Pardon  ia  oftenest  applied  to  Uw  «di- 
nary  administration  of  law ;  amnesty,  to  national  and  militu? 
affairs.  An  amnestti  is  issued  after  war,  insurrection,  or  n- 
hellion;  it  is  often  granted  by  "an  act  of  oblivion,"  and  in- 
cludes a  full  pardon  at  all  offenders  who  come  within  its  pio- 
visions.  Absolution  is  a  religious  word  (compare  ajnoajtai 
for  absolve).  Hcmisnion  is  a  discharge  from  penalty;  as,  (ha 
»  of  a  fine. 


AlfTONTMSi 

panalty       pimlBhm&nl 
PBEFOSmOMSi 

A  pardon  to  or  for  the  offenders;  for  all  offeaaea;  tl»  ptriM 
•f  offendars  or  offenses. 

PART,  V. 

STirOimiBi 

Compare  eynonyoiB  for  past,  n. 


8W  ^ 


PBEPOSZTXOirSt 

Part  into  aharti;  part  hi  the  middle;  part  ooe  from  another; 
part  among  tha  claimants;  part  between  eontettanta  (archaic) ; 
in  ftncral,  to  part  from  Im  to  relinquiih  eompanionahip ;  ta 
part  fpith  is  to  lalinqoii^  poitstion;  ws  part  from  a  paraga 
or  from  ■omatbing  thought  of  with  tome  leoaa  of  companion- 
iliip;  a  traveler  parts  from  his  friends;  he  may  be  said  also  to 
part  from  his  native  shore;  a  man  parts  with  an  estate,  a 
horse,  a  copjrrigbt;  part  toith  may  be  applied  to  a  person 
thought  of  in  any  sense  as  a  possession;  an  employer  parts 
with  a  clerk  or  servant;  but  part  with  is  sometimes  used  by 
good  writers  as  meaning  simply  to  separate  from. 


PART,  n. 
mroHTiESt 

mtawPL  fraction  parttole  seetion 

eomponemt  fras»^ont  partition  sesment 

ooastitnent  ingredient  piece  share 

dlTiaion  instalment  portion  snb^Tiaion 

elenent  member 

Part,  a  substance,  quantity,  or  amount  that  is  the  result  of 
the  division  of  something  greater,  is  the  general  word,  includ- 
ing all  the  others  of  this  group.  A  fragment  is  the  result  of 
breaking,  rending,  or  disruption  of  some  kind,  while  a  piece 
may  be  smoothly  or  evenly  separated  and  have  a  certain  com- 
pleteness in  itself.  A  piece  is  often  taken  for  a  sample;  a 
fragment  scarcely  would  be.  Division  and  fraction  are  al- 
ways regarded  as  in  connection  with  the  total;  diviaione  may 
be  equal  or  unequal;  a  fraction  is  one  of  several  equal  parte 
into  which  the  whole  is  supposed  to  be  divided.  A  portion  is 
&  part  viewed  with  reference  to  some  one  who  is  to  receive  it 
or  some  special  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied;  in  a 
restaurant  one  portion  (t.  e,,  the  amount  deeigned  for  one 
person)  la  aometimea,  by  apecial  order,  aerved  to  two;  a  share 
ia  a  pari  to  which  one  haa  or  may  acquire  a  right  in  connec- 
tion with  othera;  an  inttalment  is  one  of  a  aeriea  of  propor- 
tionate paymenta  that  are  to  be  continued  till  the  entire  claim 
is  discharged ;  a  particle  is  an  exceedingly  small  part.  A  com- 
poneni,  constituent,  ingredient,  or  element  is  a  part  of  some 
compound  or  mixture ;  an  element  is  necessary  to  the  existence, 
as  a  oompanent  or  constituent  is  necessary  to  the  completeness 


of  Ihat  whici)  it  helps  to  compose ;  an  mgrediettt  may  1m  tor 
eigp  or  accidental.  A  subdmiMon  i»  ft  division  of  ft  divimaik 
Wa  speak  of  ft  Mpm^nl  of  «  oirc)«-  Compare  PAimoui  fe» 
■noK-. 

PARTICLE 

STNONTMS: 
■torn  element         Jot  HlnttU*  tlttb 

bit  grain  mite  aoran  «rUt 

oorpasole        iota  moleonle  ihred. 

A  purlicit  in  u  very  small  jmrt  of  any  material  subetaueei 
as,  a  particle  ol'  aaud  or  q£  duat;  it  is  a  general  tenn,  not  m- 
Piiralely  delerminate  in  meaning.  A  iii't  is  primarily  s  bilt, 
and  applies  to  wilids.  One  may  say,  "a  bit  of  bread,"  "a  H' 
of  money,"  hut  not  "a  little  bit  of  wott-r";  "a  bit  of  soap." 
but  not  "a  bit  of  soup."  Atom  (from  Or.  a-  privative,  not, 
and  temno,  cut)  etyniolo^ically  sif^niSes  that  which  tan  not  bc 
cut  or  divided,  and  is  the  smallest  conceivable  particle  it 
matter,  regarded  as  absolutely  homogeneous  and  ai  havii^  lint 
one  aet  of  properties;  attims  are  Ihe  ultimate  partielti  of 
matter.  A  molecule  is  made  up  of  atoms,  and  is  regarded  k 
separable  into  its  constituent  |)arts;  as  used  by  physieist)^  ■ 
molecvie  is  the  smallest  cotieeivable  pnrt  which  retaitui  all  0» 
characteristics  of  the  substance;  thus,  a  molecule  of  wattf  is 
made  up  of  two  atnma  of  hydropm  and  one  alom  of  oxygen. 
Element  in  chemistry  denotes,  without  reference  to  quantitjr, 
a  substance  re^nled  ns  simple,  >.  a.,  one  incapable  of  hting 
rasolved  by  any  known  process  into  simpler  substancoi;  the 
element  frold  may  be  represented  by  an  'uignl  or  by  a  partirl* 
of  gold-dust.  In  popular  lan^nm^,  an  element  is  any  essonttal 
oonstituent :  the  ancients  believed  that  the  universe  vas  made 
up  of  Ihe  four  eltmenl*,  earth,  air,  tire,  and  water; 
is  spoken  of  as  a  nmnifestation  of  the  fury  of  the  sbl 
We  speak  of  enrpufir^hs  of  blood.  Compare  PA»r, 
AMTOirVHSi 

'    entirety    mosB    ciunnlllr    aum    auin  total    toUl  fl 


PATIENCE 


■TNONTMSi 

0ftItiuie>B 

awnpoaare 

•■dnranoe 


forbearanc* 

fortitude 

lenlenoj 


I  onfc '  niff  erlttB 
paaslTctieaa 

realgnstlon 

r  liflliit  i>f  mind  shnn 


'  essonoBi 
vas  made 
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paadydy  and  nncomplainingly  any  pain,  evil,  or  hardship  that 
may  fall  to  one's  lot.  Endurance  hardens  itself  against  suffer- 
ing, and  may  be  merely  stubborn;  fortitude  is  end/wranc9  ani- 
mated  by  courage;  endurance  may  by  modifiers  be  made  to 
have  a  passive  force,  as  when  we  speak  of  ^'passive  endurance" ; 
patience  is  not  so  hard  as  endurance  nor  so  self-effacing  as 
submission.  Submission  is  ordinarily  and  resignation  always 
applied  to  matters  of  great  moment,  while  patience  may  apply 
to  slight  worries  and  annoyances.  As  regards  our  relations  to 
our  fellow  men,  forbearance  is  abstaining  from  retaliation  or 
revenge;  patience  is  keeping  kindliness  of  heart  under  vex* 
atious  conduct;  long-suffering  is  continued  patience.  Patience 
may  also  have  an  active  force  denoting  uncomplaining  steadi- 
ness in  doing,  as  in  tilling  the  soil.  Compare  apathy;  in- 
dustry. 

ANTOinrMSx 

See  synonyms  for  anger. 

PBEPOSZTXOHSs 

Patience  tw  or  amid  sufferings;  patience  with  (rarely  toward) 
opposers  or  offenders;  patience  under  afiUctions;  (rarely) 
patience  of  heat  or  cold,  etc. 


PAY,  n. 

VTKOVntMi 

allowaaoe  lilre  reoompenae 

0OBip«aMitioB       lionorariiiiii       remuneration       stipend 

payment  requital  irages 


An  allowance  is  a  stipulated  amount  furnished  at  regular  in- 
tervals as  a  matter  of  discretion  or  gratuity,  as  of  food  to  be- 
sieged soldiers,  or  of  money  to  a  child  or  ward.  Compensation 
is  a  comprehensive  word  signifying  a  return  for  a  service  done. 
Eemwneration  is  applied  to  matters  of  great  amount  or  im- 
portance. Recompense  is  a  still  wider  and  loftier  word,  with 
less  soggestion  of  calculation  and  market  value;  there  are 
services  for  which  affection  and  gratitude  are  the  sole  and 
sufficient  recompense;  earnings,  fees,  hire,  pay,  salary,  and 
VMges  are  forms  of  compensation  and  may  be  included  in  com- 
pensation, remuneration,  or  recompense.  Pay  is  commercial 
and  strictly  signifies  an  exact  pecuniary  equivalent  for  a  thing 


or  Bervice,  escept  wheo  the  coDtrsiy  is  expressly  etated.  M 

when  we  speak  of  "bigh  paif"  or  "poor  pay."  Wages  rlenottl 
what  a  TCorkor  reoeivea.  Earmngs  is  often  used  &b  eiutlT 
©quivfilent  to  v:agu,  but  may  be  used  with  referenc*  to  the  ml 
value  of  work  done  or  Mrv-ioe  rendered,  and  even  applied  to 
inanimate  things;  as,  the  earn:tge  of  capital.  Hire  is  diatioet- 
ly  icercenary  or  menial,  but  as  a  noua  has  gone  ont  of  poputir 
use,  though  the  verb  to  hire  is  common.  Salary  is  for  litem; 
or  professional  work,  wages  for  handicraft  or  other  compata- 
tively  inferior  ser\-iee;  a  salartf  is  regarded  as  more  permanent 
tban  wages;  an  editor  receives  a  salary,  a  eompoaitor  reeeives 
wages.  Stipend  has  beeome  exclusively  a  literary  word, 
fee  is  given  for  a  single  sen'iee  or  privilege,  and  is  som 
in  the  natui-e  of  a  gratuity.    Compare  bequitb. 


BTTTONTMSi 

minoiiwealtll 


oammtuiitjr 


itHH 


at*te 

D  general  terms  tbe  aggregate  of  prrsoDi 


1 


habiting  any  territory  in  common  and  viewed  a;3  hamg  com- 
mon interests;  a  commonivealth  is  sueb  a  body  of  persons  hav- 
ing a  common  government,  especially  a  republican  govern- 
ment;  as,  the  eommonieealth  of  Massachusetts.  A  comoiuniiy 
may  be  very  small;  a  commonweallk  is  ordinarily  of  conaidtr- 
able  extent.  A  people  is  the  a^regate  of  any  pulitin  eo»- 
munity,  either  in  distinction  from  tlieir  nilers  or  ns  iuclDdinc 
them;  a  race  is  a  division  of  mankind  in  the  line  of  urigin  and 
ancestry;  the  people  of  the  United  States  includes  mcmbera  n[ 
almost  every  raff.  The  use  of  people  as  signifying  perMXK 
collectively,  as  in  the  statement  "The  hall  was  full  of  praph," 
has  been  severely  eriliriied,  bnt  is  old  and  ncrppted  Eoi-lisb, 
and  may  fitly  be  clas.sed  as  idiomatic,  and  often  better  than 
peraont,  by  reason  of  ils  collectivism.  As  Dean  Alford  w 
gests,  it  v-nntd  make  a  slrnn^  trensformation  of  tha  old 
hymn  "All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell"  to  sine  "All  ptrtfrnt 
that  on  earth  do  dwell."  A  state  is  an  organized  paU 
eommuniti/  considered  in  its  coqiorale  capacity  as  '' 
politic  and  corporate" ;  ns,  a  legislative  act  is  tbe  Mt  4 
Male;  avaiy  citizen  it  entitled  to  the  protection  of  t~ 
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A  nation  is  an  organized  political  community  considered  with 
reference  to  the  persons  composing  it  as  having  certain  definite 
boundaries,  a  definite  number  of  citizens,  etc  The  members 
of  a  p$opl4  are  referred  to  as  persons  or  individuals;  the  in- 
dividual members  of  a  state  or  nation  are  called  citizens  or 
subjects.  The  population  of  a  country  is  simply  the  aggregate 
of  persons  residing  within  its  borders,  without  reference  to 
race,  organization,  or  allegiance;  unnaturalized  residents  form 
part  of  the  population,  but  not  of  the  nation,  possessing  none 
of  the  rights  and  being  subject  to  none  of  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens. In  American  usage.  State  signifies  one  commonwealth 
of  the  federal  union  known  as  the  United  States,  Tribe  is  now 
almost  wholly  applied  to  rude  peoples  with  very  imperfect 
political  organization;  as^  the  Indian  tribes;  nomadie  tribes. 
Compare  icoB. 

PERCEIVE 

STVOlfTMSs 

apprehend         oompreliend         oonoeiTe  nnderstaiLd 

We  perceive  what  is  presented  through  the  senses.  We  ap- 
prehend what  is  presented  to  the  mind,  whether  through  the 
senses  or  by  any  other  means.  Yet  perceive  is  used  in  the 
figurative  sense  of  seeing  through  to  a  conclusion,  in  a  way 
for  which  usage  would  not  allow  us  to  substitute  apprehend; 
as,  "Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet,"  John  iv,  19. 
That  which  we  apprehend  we  catch,  as  with  the  hand;  that 
which  we  conceive  we  are  able  to  analyze  and  recompose  in 
our  mind;  that  which  we  comprehend,  we,  as  it  were,  grasp 
around,  'take  together,  seize,  embrace  wholly  within  the  mind. 
Many  things  may  be  apprehended  which  can  not  be  compre- 
hended; a  child  can  apprehend  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  yet  the  philosopher  can  not  comprehend  it  in  its 
fulness.  We  can  apprehend  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in 
eonseienee  or  the  Scriptures;  we  can  conceive  of  certain  at- 
tributes of  Deity,  as  his  truth  and  justice;  but  no  finite  in* 
telligence  can  eomprehetid  the  Divine  Natiire,  in  its  majesty, 
power,  and  perfection.    Compare  anticipats;  arrest;  catch; 

KVOWLIDGS. 

AHTomniss 

fall  of    Ignore    lose    mlsai»prehend    misconceive    miss    overlook 


■potleM  1 


PERFECT 
sTNOirrMSi 

abio)ut«  oonannunRt*  bolr 

a«<inrate  oorreot  Ideal  

blameleii  entice  liiiina«nl*te  unbleailihcd 

complete  famltleai  alnleia  nude  Sled 

completed  flniihed 

That  is  perfect  to  wIiIpU  iiothiug  eau  be  added,  aud  from 
which  nothing  can  be  taken  wilhout  impairing  iU  exeetlioec, 
marring  its  symntetry,  or  delraeling  from  it*  worth  j  in  tint 
fullest  sense  God  alone  is  perfect,  but  iu  a  limited  senss  u^ 
thing  may  be  perfect  in  its  kind;  as  a  perfect  flower;  a  txfpj 
of  a  document  is  perfect  when  it  is  accurate  in  every  partim- 
lar;  a  vase  may  be  called  perfect  when  entire  and  iinFrfrniiiiltrit 
even  though  not  artistically  faalttttis;  the  best  judges  &mt 
pronounce  a  work  of  art  perfect,  because  they  see  alwifi 
ideal  possibilities  not  yet  allained;  even  the  ideal  is  not  petfatl, 
by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind;  ft  bmnu 
character  faultlessly  holy  would  be  morally  perfect  thoa^ 
finite.  That  which  is  abtolute  is  free  from  admixture  (w  •&• 
solvie  alcohol]  and  in  the  higlicRt  and  fullest  sense  free  BrOiB 
imperfection  or  limitation;  as,  absolute  holiness  and  lov4  tn 
attributes  Di  Ood  alone.  In  philosophical  languHge,  abtotult 
signi^es  free  from  all  necessary,  or  even  from  all  possibit  Tfr 
lations,  not  dependent  or  limited,  unrelated  and  unconditiomd; 
truth  immediately  known,  aa  intuitive  truth,  is  abaolutt;  Qo^ 
as  self-eiislent  and  free  from  all  limitation  or  dependaoM,  il 
called  Ihe  absolute  Being,  or  simply  the  Abtolutt.  CompU* 
innocent;  infinite;  hadical, 

ANTONTHSt 

baa  defective  Impertepf  mcaser  sciiRt 

blcmlalied        ilofl?l»nt  incomplete  perverted  ehort 

corrupt  deformed  IrteriT  poor  spoiled 

oorruplad         fitlllble  InsutDclent  ruined  wo<-iIkl*«i 

dateced  faulty  marred 

PERMANENT 

STNOTfTMSi 

abldlnK  fixed  {nTariabla  atabla 

obasKeleai  im  mutable  laatlsK  ateadfaail 

oonitant  Imperlabable  perpetnal  vnofcamKaaUa 

durable  Indelible  peralatent  nnohaB(|Mg 

•adsrisK  Indeatmotlble 

Durable   (from    L.   durus,  hard)   is  said  almost  wholly  of 
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p«rf  eet 
peridiion 


material  substances  that  resist  wear;  lasting  is  said  of  either 
material  or  immaterial  things.  Permanent  is  a  word  of  wider 
meaning;  a  thing  is  permanent  which  is  not  liable  to  change; 
asy  a  permanent  color;  buildings  upon  a  farm  are  called  per- 
manent improvements.  Enduring  is  a  higher  word,  applied  to 
that  which  resists  both  time  and  change;  as,  enduring  fame. 

AlfTOHTMSt 

See  synonyms  for  transient. 


STVOlfTMSs 


Atttluirity 


PERMISSION 


Atttliorisation 
ooasont 


leaTe 
Uborty 


lioemse 
permit 


Authority  unites  the  right  and  power  of  control;  age,  wis« 
dom,  and  character  give  authority  to  their  possessor;  a  book 
of  learned  research  has  authority,  and  is  even  called  an  author- 
ity. Permission  justifies  another  in  acting  without  interference 
or  censure,  and  usually  implies  some  degree  of  approval.  Au- 
thority  gives  a  certain  right  of  control  over  all  that  may  be 
affected  by  the  action.  There  may  be  a  failure  to  object, 
which  constitutes  an  implied  permission,  though  this  is  more 
properly  expressed  by  allowance;  we  allow  what  we  do  not 
oppose,  permit  what  we  expressly  authorize.  The  noun  permit 
implies  a  formal  written  permission.  License  is  a  formal  per- 
mission granted  by  competent  authority  to  an  individual  to  do 
some  act  or  pursue  some  business  which  would  be  or  is  made 
to  be  unlawful  without  such  permission;  as,  a  license  to  preach, 
to  solemnize  marriages,  or  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors.  A 
I 'cense  is  permission  granted  rather  than  authority  conferred; 
the  sheriff  has  authority  (not  permission  nor  license)  to  make 
an  rrrest.  Consent  is  permission  by  the  concurrence  of  wills 
in  two  or  more  persons,  a  mutual  approval  or  acceptance  of 
something  proposed.    Compare  allow. 


AXTpimfSs 

denial 
hindrance 


objection 
opposition 


prevention 
prohibition 


refusal 
resistance 


PERNICIOUS 

BTNONTUSi 

b>d  evil  mlaclileToni     peatllentla] 

baneful  fonl  noisome  polBouoiu 

deadly  harmfnl  n  axiom  misoni 

delete  rtoni       hnrttnl  ob&oxloni         unheal  thtnl 

destructive      Imjorlona  perverting:       nnwholeaoiBe 

detrimental     iniKlnbrloni      peattferon* 
Pernicious  (from  L.  per,  through,  aiid  neco,  kill)   signifies 
having  tbe  power  of  deatroying  or  injuring,  tending  to  hurt  or 
kill.    Pernicious  is  stronger  than  injurious;  that  which  ia  in- 
juriouB  is  capable  of  doing  harm;  that  which  is  permdoiu  is 
likely  t-o  be  destructive.    Noxious  (from  L.  noceo,  hurt)  U  ■ 
stronger  word  than  noisome,  as  referring  to  that  which  is  i*- 
Jurioua   or  destructice.     Noisome    now   always   denotes  that 
which  ia  extremely  disagreeable  or  disgusting,  especially  to  the 
sense  of  imell;  as,  the  rtoiaoms  stench  proclaimed  the  presence 
of  noxiotti  gases. 
ANTONTMS) 
sdvantaseoua      favoralile    helpful  prafltable  aerviFeOiblt 

benetiL'ent.  good  InvifforallnK      rejuvenating     useful 

benellcia)  Healthful    life  giving         aalulary  wholeaomt 

PERPLEXITY  ^1 

STNONTMS:  ^^M 

amaienient       benrllderment  distTBotion    donbt  ^^^^ 

Batoiiiah.ment  confnaloB  dlstorbaDoe  embOirrBianMSt 

Perplexitij  (from  L.  per,  throuph,  and  plecto,  piail)  is  Uw 
drawing  or  turning  of  the  thoughts  or  faculties  by  turns  Is 
different  directions  or  toward  contrasted  or  contradictory  con- 
clusions; confusion  (from  L.  confuaus,  from  confundo,  poor 
together)  is  a  state  in  which  the  mental  faculties  are,  ts  it 
were,  thrown  into  chaos,  so  that  the  clear -and  distinct  action 
of  the  different  powers,  as  of  perception,  memory,  reaaon,  and 
will  is  lost;  bewilderment  is  akin  to  confusion,  but  is  lees  over- 
whelming, and  more  readily  recovered  from;  perplexity,  ac- 
c-ordin(rly,  has  not  the  unsettling  of  the  faculties  implied  in 
eanfiuion,  nor  the  overwheiming  of  tbe  facultiee  implied  in 
amatement  or  astonish  mtnt;  it  is  rot  the  magnitude  of  tb< 
things  to  be  known,  but  tbe  want  of  full  and  definite  knowl- 
fdge,  that  causes  perplexity.  The  dividing  of  a  woodland  palb 
may  cause  the  traveler  (he  greatest  perpleiili/,  which  may  bfr 
conie  beuiitderment  when  he  bas  tried  one  path  aft«r  aiiotlMl 


OAR  pamicAous 

^^  PTt»eM 

and  lost  his  bearings  completely.  With  an  excitable  person 
bewilderment  may  deepen  into  confueion  that  will  make  him 
unable  to  think  dearly  or  even  to  see  or  bear  distinctly.  Amoie^ 
ment  results  £rom  the  sudden  and  unimagined  oeourrenee  ot 
great  good  or  evil  or  the  sudden  awakening  of  the  mind  to 
unthofoghtof  truth.  Aetaniehment  often  produces  hevnlder^ 
ment,  which  the  word  was  formerly  understood  to  imply. 
Compare  AiiAZEMENT:  anxi£Ty;  doubt;  pbedicamxnt. 


PERSUADE 

STVONTMSs 

allure 
brine  OTer 

OOAS 

eenTiiloe 

dispose       incline 
entioe          indnoe 
impel          inflnenoe 
inoite          lead 

moTe 

prevail  on  or  npon 

nrse 

irin  OTer 

Of  these  words  convince  alone  has  no  direct  reference  to 
moving  the  will,  denoting  an  effect  upon  the  understanding 
only;  one  may  be  convinced  of  his  duty  without  doing  it,  or 
he  may  be  convinced  of  truth  that  has  no  manifest  connection 
with  duty  or  action,  as  of  a  mathematical  proposition.  To 
persuade  is  to  bring  tho  will  of  another  to  a  desired  decision 
by  some  influence  exerted  upon  it  short  of  compulsion;  one 
may  be  convinced  that  the  earth  is  round ;  he  may  be  persuaded 
to  travel  ro\md  it ;  but  persuasion  is  so  largely  dependent  upon 
conviction  that  it  is  commonly  held  to  be  the  orator's  work 
first  to  convince  in  order  that  he  may  persuade.  Coax  is  a 
slighter  word  than  persuade,  seeking  the  same  end  by  shal- 
lower methods,  largely  by  appeal  to  personal  feeling,  with  or 
without  success;  as,  a  child  coaxes  a  parent  to  buy  him  a  toy. 
One  may  be  brought  over,  induced,  or  prevailed  upon  by  means 
not  properly  included  in  persuasion,  as  by  bribery  or  intimi- 
dation ;  he  is  won  over  chiefly  by  personal  influence.    Compare 

QIFLUIKCX. 

AKTOHnnii 

deter    disoourao    dlsnadt    hinder    hold  back    repel     reetxmia 

PERTNESS 

STHOHTlESs 

Boldneas  forwardness         liTellneas         smartness 

^rtsknOBS        impertinenoe       sanoiness         sprislitliness 
flippnaej        impndenoe 

iMfeUness  and  aprightliness  are  pleasant  and  commendable; 


smartTtess  ie  &  limited  and  showy  oculeness  or  BhrewdneBi 
usuttlly  witli  unfavorable  BUggesUoa;  p«rtneM  tad  MWciiMii 
are  these  qualitim  overdoae,  and  regardiees  of  the  respect  dw 
to  superiors.  ImperUnenee  and  impudence  may  be  grose  wbA 
stupid;  pertneM  iitid  fimrinrsn  nre  always  vivid  and 
Compare  iupcmkce. 


iiillity      modegty 


Id   keen. 


STHONTMSi 

contrary  fraward  petaluit  natowai4 

factions  Intractable  stubborn  ««)rwa>d 

fraetloni  obstinate  aneoTemable  wUfnl 

Perverse  (frum  L.  pereersm,  lurtjed  llie  wrong  way)  ste- 
nifies  wilfully  wron^;  or  erring',  uni'easoiiably  set  against  right. 
reason,  or  aulhorily.  The  atuhborn  or  obstinate  {>er8on  will 
not  do  what  another  desires  or  requires;  the  pervirmt  person 
will  do  anything  contrary  to  what  is  desired  or  required  of 
him.  The  petulant  person  frets,  hut  may  comply;  the  pervunf 
indindiial  may  be  smooth  or  silent,  but  is  wilfully  intractabte. 
Wayward  refers  lo  a  perverse  disr^Brd  of  morality  and  duty; 
froward  is  practii-ally  obsolete;  unlownrd  is  rarely  heonl  t 
cept  in  certain  phrases;  as,  untovard  Hrcnmstnnees.     ~ 


1 


PHYSICAL 
STiromrMSt 

bodUj  corporeal  natnral  taMclUs 

corporal  material  sensible  *latNa 

Whatever  is  i>nni)"»ifil  i>t'  or  peHains  lo  matter  may  be 
termed  material;  phyairal  (from  Or,  phitsui,  nature)  applies 
to  material  things  considered  as  parts  of  a  system  or  organic 
whole;  hence,  we  speak  of  material  substances,  physical  fom*, 
physical  laws.  Bodily,  corpornl,  and  pnrporral  apply  primarily 
to  the  hiimnn  body;  bodilij  and  corporal  both  denote  p«rteiii- 
ing  or  relating  to  the  body;  corporeal  signiDes  of  th«  nature 
of  or  like  the  body ;  corporal  is  now  almost  wholly  r 
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pttifia 


to  signify  applied  to  or  inflicted  upon  the  body;  we  speak  of 
bodily  ■offerings,  bodily  presencs,  corporal  ponishmsnt,  thj 
corporeal  frame. 

AHTOHTmx 


hsrperphysiccd 
immaterial 


intangible 
intellectual 


invisible 
mental 


moral 
spiritual 


unreal 
unsubstantial 


STVOlfTMSs 

diapleasnre 


PIQUE 


irritation 
offense 


resentment 


Pique,  from  the  French,  signifies  primarily  a  prick  or  a 
sting,  as  of  a  nettle;  the  word  denotes  a  sudden  feeling  of 
mingled  pain  and  anger,  but  slight  and  usually  transient,  aris- 
ing from  some  neglect  or  offense,  real  or  imaginary.  Umbrage 
is  a  deeper  and  more  persistent  displeasure  at  being  over- 
shadowed (from  L.  umbra,  a  shadow)  or  subjected  to  any 
treatment  that  one  deems  unworthy  of  him.  It  may  be  said, 
as  a  general  statement,  that  pique  arises  from  wounded  vanity 
or  sensitiveness,  umbrage  from  wounded  pride  or  sometimes 
from  suspicion.  Resentment  I'ests  on  more  solid  grounds,  and 
is  deep  and  persistent.     Compare  anger. 

AHTONTMSi 

approval 
complacency 


contentment 
deliffht 


erratiflcation 
pleasure 


satisfaction 


STVOimESs 
kbjoet 


PITIFUL 


oontonytible 
despioMle 
leatable 


miserable 
monmfnl 
moTing 


paltry 
pathetic 
piteons 
pitiable 


sorrowfnl 
tonobing 
iFoefnl 
wretobed 


Pitiful  originally  signified  full  of  juty ;  as,  "the  T^ord  is  very 
pitifid  and  of  tender  mercy,"  James  v,  11,  but  this  usage  is 
now  archaic,  and  the  meaninjr  in.  question  is  appropriated  by 
such  words  as  merciful  und  compassionate.  Pitiful  and  piti- 
able now  refer  to  what  may  be  deserving  of  pity,  pitiful  being 
.nsed  ehiefly  for  that  which  is  merely  an  object  of  thought, 
pitiable  for  that  which  is  brought  directly  before  the  senses; 
BBf  a  pitiful  story;  a  pitiable  object;  a  pitiable  condition. 
Sinee  pity,  however,  always  implies  weakness  or  inferiority  in 


tliat  wliich  is  pitied,  pitiful  and  pitutble  are  oflen  used,  b;  ■ 
easy  trajisitioQ,  for  wDst  migbc  awakan  pity,  but  don  a 
coDtempt;  as,  a  piiiful  axousa;  be  presantad  a  piUabls  appaar- 
Bnce.  PUeotm  u  now  raral;  ^aed  in  iu  eorliar  mom  of  faaliof 
pity,  but  in  it«  derived  mqm  appliet  to  whal  really  azcdtaa  Um 
emotion;  aa,  a  pUeom  cry.  Compare  mnuiTE;  lusacr;  em- 
ANTOimsSi 

niiKUBt  exalted  helpful  ■utillme 

beneflcsnt  glorious  loHy 

CO  in  mail  ding  grand  iiilghly 

dlfcnlQed  great  Doble 


PITY 

STNONTHS: 
CO  miulie  ration  ooadolenee 

CO  nip  anion  aiBrcj 

Pity  is  a  feeling  of  grief  or  pain  aroused  by  the  weakness. 
misfortunes,  or  distresses  of  others,  joined  with  a  desire  to 
help  or  relieve.  Si/mpathy  (feeling  or  suSering  with)  implies 
some  degree  of  equality,  kindred,  or  union ;  pity  is  for  what  is 
weak  or  unfortunate,  and  so  far,  at  least,  inferior  to  outMlvee; 
hence,  pity  is  often  resented  where  sympathy  would  be  wel- 
come. We  have  sympathy  with  one  in  joy  or  grief,  in  plensnrc 
or  pain,  pity  only  for  those  in  suffering  or  need ;  we  may  have 
tyfnpathy  with  the  struggles  of  a  giant  or  the  triumphs  of  a 
conqueror;  we  are  moved  with  pity  for  the  captive  or  the 
slave.  Pity  may  he  only  in  the  mind,  but  merey  does  sotne- 
thiag  for  ihnse  who  are  ils  objects.  Compassion,  like  pity,  is 
exercised  only  with  respect  to  the  suffering  or  nnfortunale. 
but  eombines  with  the  tenderness  of  fitly  the  dimity  of  cyw- 
pothy  and  (ho  active  quality  of  merey.  Commiaeration  in  an 
lender  n»  nimpnniiitin,  hut  more  remote  and  hopeless;  we  have 
nommieetatitm  for  sufTerera  whom  we  ran  not  reach  or  can  not 
relieve.  Vimdolemrt  is  tlio  expression  of  sympathy.  Compare 
«mcT. 


lanliy 


Ultllen 


cru«llv        liantnaaa  meruIlM 

FRGPOBITIOIfti 

Pity  i.B  nr  upttH  tbal  which  we  help  or  spar«;  pity  for  that 
whieb  w*  merely  eoatampUte;  "have  pity  iipoN  ma,  O  ya  My 
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friends,"  Job  xix,  21;  "pity  for  a  horse  o'er-driven/'  Tbnny- 
•OK  1%  M$moriam  Ixii,  st  L 

PLANT 

STVOimESt 
seed  aeed  down         sot  set  out  sow 

We  set  or  set  out  slips,  cuttings,  young  trees,  etc.,  though 
we  may  also  be  said  to  pkint  them;  we  plant  com,  potatoes, 
etc.,  which  we  put  in  definite  places,  as  in  hills,  with  some  care ; 
we  sow  wheat  or  other  small  grains  and  seeds  which  are  scat- 
tered in  the  process.  Though  by  modem  agricultural  machin- 
ery the  smaller  g^^ins  are  almost  as  precisely  planted  as  com, 
the  old  word  for  broadcast  scattering  is  retained.  Land  is 
seeded  or  seeded  down  to  grass. 

AHToimrat 

eradicate  extirpate  root  up  uproot  weed  out 

PLEAD 

STVONTMSt 

adToeate  ask  beeeeeli  implore  soUeit 

arsue  bes  entreat  press  urse 

To  plead  for  one  is  to  employ  argument  or  persuasion,  or 
both  in  his  behalf,  usually  with  earnestness  or  importunity; 
similarly  one  may  be  said  to  plead  for  himself  or  for  a  cause, 
etc.,  or  with  direct  object,  to  plead  a  case;  in  legal  usage, 
pleading  is  argumentative,  but  in  popular  usage,  pleading 
always  implies  some  appeal  to  the  feelings.  One  argues  a  case 
solely  on  rational  grounds  and  supposably  with  fair  consider- 
ation of  both  sides;  he  advocates  one  side  for  the  purpose  of 
canying  it,  and  under  the  influence  of  motives  that  may  range 
all  tiie  way  from  cold  self-interest  to  the  highest  and  noblest 
impulses;  he  pleads  a  cause,  or  pleads  for  a  person  with  still 
more  intense  feeling.  Beseech,  entreat,  and  implore  imply 
impassioned  earnestness,  with  direct  and  tender  appeal  to 
personal  considerations.  Press  and  urge  imply  more  deter- 
mined or  periiaps  authoritative  insistence.  Solicit  is  a  weak 
word  denoting  merely  an  attempt  to  secure  one's  consent  or 
cooperation,  sometimes  by  sordid  or  cormpt  motives. 

PBCPOsmoir  8 1 

Plead  wkh  the  tyrant,  for  the  captive;  plead  against  the  op- 


presaion 

hefora   the  couit 


oppressor;  plead  to  tbe  iodictmeat ;  txt  tbe  bar; 
>■'  ■  •-  open  court. 


SYNONYMS: 


Thut  IS  pkaaiHg  from  whicli  pleasure  is  received,  or  may 
readily  be  reeeived,  without  ret'ereuce  to  any  action  or  tDleol 
in  that  which  confers  it;  as,  a  pleasing  picture;  a  pteaaing 
landscape.  Whatever  lias  active  qualities  adapted  to  give 
pleasure  is  phaeanl;  as,  a  pleasant  breeze;  a  pUaaant  (Dot  a 
pleasinij)  day.  As  applied  to  persons,  pleasanl  always  refers 
to  a  disposition  i-eady  and  desirous  to  please;  one  is  pleasant, 
or  in  a  pleasant  mood,  when  inclined  to  make  happy  thojir 
with  whom  he  is  dealing,  to  show  kindness  and  do  any  reason- 
able favor.  In  this  sense  pleanant  is  nearly  akin  to  kind,  but 
kind  refers  to  act  or  intent,  wbile  pleasant  stops  with  tbe  dis- 
position; many  persons  are  no  longer  in  a  pltaaanl  mood  if 
asked  to  do  a  troublwiionie  kindness.  Pltasnnl  keeps  nlwnys 
something  of  the  sense  of  actually  giving  pleasure,  and  thus 
surpasses  the  meaning  of  guod-natured;  there  are  nood-nalurrd 
l«[iple  who  by  reason  of  rudeness  and  ill-breeding  are  not 
pleasant  companions.  A  pltasing  taee  has  good  features, 
complexion,  expression,  etc.;  a  pleasant  face  indicates  a  kiiul 
heart  and  an  obliging  disposition,  as  welt  as  kindly  feelings  in 
actual  exercise;  we  can  say  of  one  usually  goad-naturrd,  "on 
that  occasion  he  did  not  meet  me  with  a  pleasant  face." 
Pleasant,  in  the  sense  of  gay,  merry,  jocose  (tlie  sense  still  re- 
tained in  pleasantr])),  is  now  rare,  and  would  not  lj«  iinderrtood 
outside  of  literary  circles.     Compare  amiable;  COUTOBTABUt ; 

DEUGIITFUL. 


AlfTONTMBi 


i1laiil*B«lnB 


jtrlm 


rvpcUlnR 
u'rSrtnV 


FREPOSITIONBi 
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DieA 


tifnl 


BTKOHYMSt 


PLENTIFUL 


.iMwmdlug  bonntlfiil  seaerottt  plenteous 

larKe  pi 

Imh  repi< 

alllaeAt  enouclt  liberal  rioA 


abvmdaat  complete  larKe  profuse 

adequate  copious  laVislft  replete 


iple  ezuberaut  luxuriant  suAeient 

bounteous  full  oTerflowins         teeming 


Enough  is  relative,  denoting  a  supply  equal  to  a  given  de- 
mand. A  temperature  of  70''  Fahrenheit  is  enough  for  a  liv- 
ing-room; of  212^  enough  to  boil  water;  neither  is  enough  to 
melt  iron.  Sufficient,  from  the  Latin,  is  an  equivalent  of  the 
Saxon  enough,  with  no  perceptible  difference  of  meaning,  but 
only  of  usage,  enough  being  the  more  blunt,  homely,  and  forci- 
ble word,  while  sufficient  is  in  many  cases  the  more  elegant  or 
I>olite.  Sufficient  usually  precedes  its  noun;  enough  usually 
and  preferably  follows.  That  is  ample  which  gives  a  safe,  but 
not  a  large,  margin  beyond  a  given  demand;  that  is  abundant, 
affluent,  bountiful,  liberal,  plentiful,  which  is  largely  in  excess 
of  manifest  need.  Plentiful  is  used  of  supplies,  as  of  food, 
water,  etc.;  as,  "a  plentiful  rain,"  Ps.  Ixviii,  9.  We  may  also 
say  a  copious  rain;  but  copious  can  be  applied  to  thought, 
language,  etc.,  where  plentiful  cpji  not  well  be  used.  Affluent 
and  liberal  both  apply  to  riches,  resources;  liberal,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  giving  or  expending.  (Compare  synonyms 
for  adequatb;  weai^th.)  Affluent,  referring  especially  to 
riches,  may  be  used  of  thought,  feeling,  etc.  Neither  affluent, 
copious,  nor  plentiful  can  be  used  of  time  or  space;  a  field 
is  sometimes  called  plentiful,  not  with  reference  to  its  extent, 
but  to  its  productiveness.  Complete  expresses  not  excess  or 
overplus,  and  yet  not  mere  sufficiency,  but  harmony,  propor- 
tion, fitness  to  a  design  or  ideal.  Ample  and  abundant  may 
be  applied  to  any  subject.  We  have  time  enough,  means 
that  we  can  reach  our  destination  without  haste,  but  also  with- 
out delay ;  if  we  have  ample  time,  we  may  move  leisurely,  and 
note  what  is  by  the  way;  if  we  have  abundant  time,  we  may 
pause  to  converse  with  a  friend,  to  view  the  scenery,  or  to  rest 
when  weary.  Lavish  and  profuse  imply  a  decided  excess, 
oftenest  in  the  ill  sense.  We  rejoice  in  abundant  resources, 
and  honor  generous  hospitality;  lavish  or  profuse  expenditure 
BUgiipests  extravagance  and  wastefulness.  Luxuriant  is  used  espe- 
eialiy  of  that  which  is  abundant  in  growth ;  as,  a  luxuriant  crop. 


ANTOHTMBi 

deficient  InadeguBta 

drained  Inaumclant 

exhausted  mean 

Impoverlsbed       mlsailj 
PREPOBITIONi 

Plealit\d  in  rwourcet. 


scarce  •pkrlnK 

•crimped        atlnsy 


8TNONTHS: 
metrical  oampoaltlon 


POETRY 


nninbeTi  poesy  mmc 

Poetry  is  that  form  of  literature  that  embodies  besutiful 
thought,  feeling,  or  action  in  melodious,  rhythmical,  and  (ubu- 
ally)  metrical  langriage,  in  imaginative  and  artistic  constmc- 
tiona-  Poetry  in  a  very  wide  sense  may  be  anything  that 
pleasingly  addresses  the  imagination;  as,  the  poetry  of  motion. 
In  ordinary  usage,  poetry  is  both  imaginnlive  and  metrieal. 
Tliere  may  be  poetry  without  rime,  but  hardly  without  meter, 
or  what  in  some  Inng^iages  takes  its  place,  as  the  Hebrew 
parallelism;  but  poetry  involves,  besides  the  artistic  form, 
the  exereiiie  of  the  fancy  or  imagination  in  a  way  always 
beautiful,  often  lofly  or  even  sublime.  Failine  tliis,  thctr 
may  be  v«rse,  rime,  and  meter,  but  not  poetry.  There  is  much 
in  literature  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  thought  and 
artistic  in  construction,  which  is  yet  not  poetry,  beratise  quit* 
devoid  of  the  element  of  nony,  whereby  poetry  differs  froni 
the  most  lofty,  beautiful,  or  impassioned  prose.     Compare 


POLITE 

SYNONYMS  ■ 

kooompllBlied  oonrtly  (enteel  nrbksa 

cnremonloiu  onlttTstad  ktkoIoiu  ivsIl>1tabav»A 

efvll  en  1  tared  obllcliitt  well-bred 

eomplkliMit  elesaat  pollafced  imll  -wnerad 
eoarteona 

A  civil  person  observes  such  propriety  of  speech  and  mflpiwr 
as  to  avoid  being  rude;  one  who  is  polite  (literally  polMtd) 
obsenes  more  than  the  neoesanry  proprieties,  confonning  t« 
■U  that  is  graceful,  becoming,  and  thoughtful  in  th«  iatw 
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polity 


eonrse  of  refined  society.  A  man  may  be  ctvt7  with  no  con- 
sideration for  others,  simply  because  self-respect  forbids  him 
to  be  rude ;  but  one  who  is  polite  has  at  least  some  care  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  if  polite  in  the  highest  and  truest 
sense,  which  is  coming  to  be  the  prevailing  one,  he  cares  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others  in  the  smallest  matters. 
Civil  is  a  colder  and  more  distant  word  than  polite;  courteous 
is  fuller  and  richer,  dealing  often  with  greater  matters,  and  is 
used  only  in  the  good  sense;  ceremonious  is  akin  in  meaning 
to  civil;  ceremonious  observance,  like  civility,  may  accompany 
true  politeness,  or  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  it;  becoming 
thus  particularly  bitter  and  galling; 

.     .     .     .     RMent  with  civil  leer, 

And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer. 

POPB   Prologu€  to  SatWet,  L   801. 

When  lore  begins  to   sicken   and   decay. 
It  naeth   mn   enforced    ceremony. 

Shakxbpkars  JtdUu  OcBsar  act  iv,  so.  2,  L  20. 

Courtly  suggests  that  which  befits  a  royal  court,  and  is  used 
of  external  grace  and  stateliness  without  reference  to  the 
prompting  feeling;  as,  the  courtly  manners  of  the  ambassador. 
Oenteel  refers  to  an  external  elegance,  which  may  be  showy 
and  superficial,  and  the  word  is  thus  inferior  to  polite  or 
courteous.  Urbane  refers  to  a  politeness  that  is  genial  and 
snceeesf ul  in  giving  others  a  sense  of  ease  and  cheer.  Polished 
refers  to  external  elegancies  of  speech  and  manner  without 
reference  to  spirit  or  purpose;  as,  a  polished  gentleman  or  9^ 
polished  scoundrel;  cultured  refers  to  a  real  and  high  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  soul,  of  which  the  external  manifestation  is 
the  smallest  part  Complaisant  denotes  a  disposition  to  please 
or  favor  beyond  what  politeness  would  necessarily  require. 

ANTOHYMSt 


awkward 

clownish 

llbmannered 

Insultinff 

uncouth 

bluff 

coarse 

impertinent 

raw 

unmannerly 

blunt 

idlsoeurteous 

Impolite 

rude 

*  unpolished 
untaufTht 

boorlflh 

Uhbehaved 

Impudent 

rustic 

bnisk 

lUsbred 

insolent 

uncivil 

untutored 

m  • 


POLITY 

smoirYMSt 

i        polie7         form  or  syitem  of  soTenuoMat 

10  the  permanent  system  of  government  of  a  state,  a 


church,  or  a  society;  policy  is  the  method  of  management  «rilb 
reference  to  the  attainment  of  certain  ends;  the  national  polity 
o£  the  United  Statee  is  republican;  each  edmmislratioQ  has  a 
policy  of  its  own.  Policy  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  ex- 
pediency; as,  many  think  hooesty  to  be  good  policy.  Polity 
used  in  ecclesiastical  use  serves  a  valuable  purpose  in  dis- 
tinguishing- that  which  relates  to  administration  and  govero- 
ment  from  that  which  relates  to  faith  and  doctrine;  two 
churches  identical  ia  faith  may  differ  in  polity,  or  those  agwa 
ing  in  polity  may  differ  In  faith.     Compare  LAW,  ^^^B 

PORTION  ^1 

STNONTMS: 

lot  pMToel  pRrt  proportlaB         abar* 

Wlicu  any  whole  is  divided  into  parts,  any  part  that  is  al- 
lotted to  some  person,  thing,  subject,  or  purpose  ia  called  ■ 
portion,  though  the  division  may  be  by  no  fixed  rule  or  rela- 
tion; a  father  may  divide  his  estate  by  will  among  his  children 
so  as  to  make  their  several  portions  great  oi  oinalf,  according 
to  his  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  caprice.  When  we  apeak 
of  a  pari  as  a  proportion,  we  think  of  the  whole  as  divided  wt- 
cording  to  some  rule  or  scale,  so  that  the  different  parts  bear 
a  contemplated  and  intended  relation  or  ralin  to  one  another; 
thus,  the  portion  allotted  to  a  child  by  will  may  not  be  a  fair 
proporfion  of  the  estate.  Proportion  is  often  used  where  part 
or  portion  would  be  more  appropriate.     Compare  Part. 

POVERTY 

BTNOMTMS: 

beKKiuT  liidlK«noe  panperiam  . 

dean  to  tl  OB  raendlonoj         pennrj  wmBt 

dlstroM  need 

Poverty  denotes  strictly  lack  of  property  or  adeipiatc  meaiii 
of  support,  but  in  common  use  is  a  relative  term  denoting  any 
condition  below  that  of  easy,  comfortable  living;  prii>ation  da- 
notes  a.  condition  of  painful  lack  of  what  ia  useful  or  dedr- 
able,  though  not  to  (he  extent  of  absolute  distrestj  itidigmct  'o 
lack  of  ordinary  means  of  subsistence;  dettitntion  ia  lack  of 
the  comforts,  and  in  part  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  penwv 
h  especially  cramping  povcrlii.  possibly  not  so  sharp  as  de»ti- 


»inrM8t 

Ity 

eommand 

ezpertness 

tude 

oompeteney 

faei&lty 

lority 

dexterity 

foree 

ibiUty 

domlaloik 

might 

Bmess 

efEleaey 
eAetenoy 

potency 
potentiality 

Aoy 

energj 

qnalifloAtion 

portion 
KESL^. 

t  but  continuotiSy  while  that  may  be  temporary;  pauper- 
each  destitution  as  throwB  one  upon  organized  public 
Y  for  support;  beggary  and  mendicancy  denote  poverty 
ppeals  for  indiscriminate  private  charity. 

POWER 

readiness 

mle 

skiU 

strencth 

suseeptiMlity 

■way 

talent 

er  is  the  most  general  term  of  this  group,  including  every 
y,  property,  or  faculty  by  which  any  change,  effect,  or 

is,  or  may  be,  produced;  as,  the  power  of  the  legislature 
ict  laws,  or  of  the  executive  to  enforce  them;  the  power 
acid  to  corrode  a  metal;  the  power  of  a  polished  surface 
ect  light.  Ability  is  nearly  coextensive  with  power,  but 
lot  reach  the  positiveness  and  vigor  that  may  be  included 

meaning  of  power,  ability  often  implying  latent,  as  dis- 
shed  from  active  power;  we  speak  of  an  exertion  of 
',  but  not  of  an  exertion  of  ability.  Power  and  dbility 
e  capacity,  which  is  povjer  to  receive ;  but  ability  is  often 
piished  from  capacity,  as  power  that  may  be  manifested 
ag,  as  capacity  is  in  receiving;  one  may  have  great  capac- 
ir  acquiring  knowledge,  and  yet  not  possess  ability  to 
Efficiency  is  active  power  to  effect  a  definite  result, 
)wer  that  actually  does,  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
o.  Competency  is  equal  to  the  occasion,  readiness  prompt 
le  occasion.    Faculty  is  an  inherent  quality  of  mind  or 

talentf  some  special  mental  ability.  Dexterity  and  skill 
^adiness  and  facility  in  action,  having  a  special  end; 

is  innate,  dexterity  and  skill  are  largely  acq\^ired.  Our 
es  include  our  natural  capacity,  faculties,  and  talents, 
ill  the  dexterity,  skill,  and  readiness  that  can  be  acquired. 
oy  is  the  power  to  •produce  an  intended  effect  as  shown  in 
reduction  of  it;  as,  the  efficacy  of  a  drug.  Efficiency  is 
lal  agency,  competent  power;  efficiency  is  applied  in 
inies  as  denoting  the  ratio  of  the  effect  produced  to  the 
'  expended  in  producing  it;  but  this  word  is  chiefly  used 


of  intelligent  agents  aa  denoting  the  quality  that  briogs  ill 
one's  power  to  bear  promptly  and  to  the  best  purpose  oa  th> 
thing  to  be  doue.     Compare  adqeesb;  dexterity;  SKUJruia 


)    Inability       1 
Incapadt  y    i 


datlna  ' 


compliment     landatlm 
eocamium  pKiienrl« 

ealogr  plaudit 


PRAISE 
STNomrHSi 

ao  claim  appTOTal 

acclamatlau      blaadiBbment 

adnlatloa  cheerlns 

applanie  elieers 

approfaatian  eammendatioa 
Praise  is  the  hearlj  approval  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  num- 
ber or  multitude  considered  individually,  and  is  express^  b; 
Bpokeu  or  written  words;  applause,  llie  spontaneous  outburst 
of  many  at  once.  Applause  is  expressed  iu  any  way,  by 
stamping  of  feet,  clapping  of  hands,  waving  of  haadkerchiefs, 
etc.,  as  well  as  by  voice;  acdamalion  is  Ilie  spontaneous  and 
hearty  approval  of  many  at  once,  and  strictly  by  the  voi« 
alone.  Thus  one  is  chosen  moderator  by  acdamalion  when  h« 
receives  a  unanimoua  viva  race  vote;  we  eoiild  not  aay  be  w«t 
nominated  by  applause.  Acclaim  is  the  more  poelir  term  for 
acclamation,  commonly  understood  in  a  loftier  eense;  as,  a 
nation's  acclaim.  Plaudit  is  a  shout  of  applause,  and  is  k>om- 
monly  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  Ihe  plaudits  of  a  throng,  ^p- 
plause  is  also  used  in  the  general  sense  of  praise.  Approba- 
tion is  a  milder  and  more  qualilkd  word  than  prai.it;  while 
praiae  is  always  uttered,  approbation  may  he  silent.  "Appnh 
bation  speaks  of  the  thing  or  action.  .  .  .  Praine  is  Rlwt}r* 
peraonal."  A.  W.  ako  J.  C.  Hare  Guesses  at  Truth  RnU 
aeries,  p.  540.  [uacu.  1866.]  Acceptance  refers  to  SD  objert 
or  aetion;.  approbation  may  refer  to  rharacter  or  notonl 
traits.  Approval  always  supposes  a  testing  or  careful  tXr 
aminntion,  and  frequently  implies  official  aanctiou;  apprtb* 
tion  may  be  upon  a  ^neraJ  view.  The  industry  and  intelU- 
genee  of  a  clerk  win  his  employer's  approbation;  his  decmoe 
in  a  special  instance  receives  his  approval.  Commendation  ii 
approbation  or  approval  formally  eipreswd.  Praise  is  alwajt 
iinderetood  as  genuine  and  sincere,  unless  the  contrary  i*  Or 
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pfCTJom 


pressly  stated;  compliment  is  a  light  form  of  praise  that  may 
or  may  not  be  sincere;  flattery  is  insincere  and  ordinarily  ful- 
some  praise;  blandishment  is  one  of  the  amoothy  cajoling  arta 
of  the  flatttraar  in  spaecyi  or  action. 

AHTOinrKBt 

oont«mpt 


abu8« 

animadversion 

blame 

censure 

condemnation 


ipt 
denunciation 
disapprobation 
disapproval 
dispuraffement 


hlssina 

iniomlny 

obloquy 

reproach 

reproof 


repudiation 

Bcorn 

slander 

vilification 

vituperation 


PRAY 

STKOHYMSt 

ask  bid  entreat  invoke        request 

bes  call  npon     implore  petition     supplicate 

beseeek       conjure         importune     plead 

To  pray,  in  the  religious  sense,  is  devoutly  to  address  the 
Supreme  Being  with  reverent  petition  for  divine  grace  or  any 
favor  or  blessing,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  with  thanksgiving 
and  praise  for  the  divine  goodness  and  mercy;  the  once  com- 
mon use  of  the  word  to  express  any  earnest  request,  as  "I  pray 
you  to  oome  in/'  is  now  rare,  unless  in  writings  molded  on  older 
literature,  or  in  certain  phrases,  as  "Prat/  sit  down'';  even  in 
these  "please"  is  more  common ;  "I  beg  you"  is  also  frequently 
used,  as  expressing  a  polite  humility  of  request.  Beseech  and 
entreat  express  great  earnestness  of  petition;  implore  and  sup- 
plicate denote  the  utmost  fervency  and  intensity,  supplicate 
implying  also  humility.    Compare  ask;  plead. 


STHOHTMSt 

doubtful 

dubious 

equiTocal 


PRECARIOUS 


kasardous 

insecure 

perilous 


risky 

unassured 

uncertain 


unsettled 

unstable 

unsteady 


Uncertain  is  applied  to  things  that  human  knowledge  can 
act  certainly  determine  or  that  human  power  can  not  certainly 
control;  precarious  originally  meant  dependent  on  the  will  of 
another,  and  now,  hy  extension  of  meaning,  dependent  on 
chance  or  hazard,  with  manifest  unfavorable  possibility  verg- 
ing toward  probability;  as,  one  holds  office  by  a  precarious 
tenure,  or  land  by  a  precarious  title;  the  strong  man's  hold  on 
lifb  ie  une^rtain,  the  invalid's  i«  precarious. 


BTNONYMS: 

ante  cedent 
Kuthorltr 


obiter  dictnin 


p«tt«n 


A  precedent  is  an  authoriUlive  case,  example,  c 
The  commuiiism  of  (he  early  L'hrislmns  ui  Jerusalem  ii  • 
wonderful  example  or  instance  of  Clirislion  liberality,  but 
not  a  precedent  for  the  universal  i^liurch  through  all  tilW 
Cases  decided  by  irregular  or  unauthorized  tribunaia  an  not 
precedents  for  the  regular  admiuistratioii  of  law.  An  obittr 
dictum  is  an  opiniou  nulitide  of  the  case  in  hand,  which  en 
Dot  be  quoted  as  an  authoritative  precedent.  Compare  CAinii 

BXAMPLB. 


Hi 


PREDESTINATION 

SYNONYHSi 
fate  foreknowledge  foreordiaatlon 

Predestinalion  is  a  previous  de  term  in  at  inn  or  depision, ' 
in  tile  divine  action,  reaches  on  from  eternity.  FalB  is  heatlwn, 
an  irresistible,  irralional  power  determining  all  events  with  on 
manifest  eoniieclion  with  reason  or  righteousness ;  nuceaaity  i* 
philosophical,  a  blind  sometbing  in  the  nature  of  things  binil- 
ing  the  slightest  action  or  motion  in  the  chain  of  inentablc, 
eternal  sequence;  foreordinalion  and  predestination  are  Chrii- 
tian,  denoting:  the  rnlional  and  ri(;hteo«8  order  or  derree  of  tht 
supreme  and  all-wise  God.  Funknoviledge  is  simply  Ood't 
antecedent  knowledge  of  nil  evenia,  which  sooie  hold  to  b*  •»• 
lirely  sc]inriihlp  fi^om  his  fureordtnation,  while  i 
forriirdinaliun  tu  be  inseparably  involved  iu  fonkmt 

AvToinmsi 

acdJem  cl!'>lpe  frMdom 


PltEPOBITIONBi 

Predestination  uf  Itelievers  r 
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PREDICAMENT 

BTKOHYMSt 

diflevlty       te  pliglit       qwiidary         strait 

dllaiMwia        perplesity        passl«       sorape 

Dilemma,  perplexity,  puzzle,  quandary,  and  strait,  as  applied 
to  practical  matters,  denote  some  difficulty  of  choice.  The 
dilemma  was  originally  a  form  of  argument  driving  the  dis- 
putant to  a  choice  between  two  (later  extended  to  more  than 
two)  conclusions  equally  unfavorable,  called  ''the  horns  of  the 
dilemma^';  the  dilemma  has  also  been  called  ''homed  syl- 
logism." An  example  from  the  Greek  (whence  the  name 
originated)  is: 

''Do  not  engair«  in  public  RffRirs;  for,  if  you  do  what  is  just,  men  will 
h»te  TOO,  but,  if  you  do  what  it  unjust,  the  gods  will  hate  you." 

Hence,  in  practical  affairs,  a  dilemma  is  a  situation  where 
one  must  choose  between  opposite  ends  or  courses  of  action 
that  seem  equally  undesirable.  A  quandary  is  a  situation  of 
perplexity  or  puzzle  where  one  must  study  anxiously  to  avoid 
a  disagreeable  outcome;  a  quandary  has  been  defined  as  ''a 
puzzling  predicament."  A  strait,  in  this  connection,  is  a  per- 
plexing situation  commonly  involving  some  difficult  but  neces- 
sary choice,  while  the  alternatives  may  be  favorable  or  un- 
favorable; it  was  when  offered  the  choice  of  famine,  pesti- 
lence, or  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  that  David  said: 

I  am  in  s  frost  §traU:  Let  me  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  for 
▼vry  great  ar«  hia  mercies,  but  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man. 

1   Chron.  xxi,  18. 

With  the  vision  of  heaven  contrasted  with  continued  min- 
istry to  human  needs,  Paul  wrote: 

For  I  am  in  a  HraU  betwixt  two,  haying  a  desire  to  depart,  etc 

PhU.  i,  23. 

In   tndk   a  tfrott  the   wisest   may   well   be   perplexed,    and   the   boldest 
BUBXB   Thoughts  on     ...     .     Present   Discontents,  i,   516. 


A  predieament  or  plight,  as  these  words  are  now  used,  is  a 
ritnation  or  condition  that  is  unfavorable  or  disagreeable,  or 
may  be  shocking  or  even  dangerous,  or  on  the  contrary  may 
be  merely  comical;  a  predicament  may  be  mental  or  social, 
as  well  as  physical;  plight  is  restricted  almost  wholly  to  some 
physieal    eondition;     one    who    mistakenly    intrudes    into    a 


stranger*!  dining-roou  is  id  an 
who  ialls  into  a  ditch  emerges  in 
plight,  a'crapt  is  a  colloquial  t( 
baxTBHiiig  aitustion,  a  prtdiiiam 
rwultim  from  cm«'i  own  aets:  fix 
the  tarns  lenae,  but  with  special 
involved.  Compare 
AlTTONTHSi 

assuranCB  content 

certainly  decision 

confldeiioa 


awkward  pri:dieament;  oni; 
BOTi^*,  fib uc king,  or  vretelitJ 
:rm  lor  any  dit£cralc  or  «m- 
*fit  or  plight,  MpMnallT  U 
is  G»ed  mlloqaiali;  ia  dmtIj 
smphaaii  as  tha  pvrplal? 
t>ocBT;  perplexitt;  uddu 


rmness  BatlBTDcUoii 

xlty  ■Blf=reUaiioB 

;soIiitJQii  Bair.onfldmM 

Bdt  sail -JUL  tlofacUM 


STNOTTFUS: 

bUa  preconFeptlon  pre*Bni»tlM 

partiality  prcpoaaeailoa  luifalnMM 

A  presumption  (literally,  s  taking  bet'nreliand)  is  a  partiil 
decision  formed  in  advaueo  of  arfnitm^iit  or  evidence,  uansltj' 
grounded  on  some  general  priuriple,  and  alwaj's  held  snlijsri 
to  revision  upon  fuller  information,  A  prejudiee  or  prepot- 
tetsion  is  grounded  often  on  feeling,  fancy,  associaliuos,  ole. 
A  prejudice  against  fiireigners  is  very  comnion  in  retired  com- 
munitiea.  There  is  always  a  presumplian  in  favor  of  wlut 
exiata,  so  that  the  burdon  of  proof  is  upon  one  who  ndvnmla 
a  change.  A  prfpoKscssion  is  always  favorable,  a  prejudiei 
always  unfavorable,  unless  the  contrary  ia  expressly  stated. 
Compare  injuby. 

AirromnaB: 


PREPOSITIONS: 

Against;  rarely 


aSflotatloii  6ltgBl%B  pretext  •tnnliitloa 

air  dlxlnmlBttalt  ruie  •t>bt«H'ii(* 

Mamnuptlon  eseme  leeniiiiK  trick    

«loak  maili  ■amblanoe  wlla    - 

Oolor  preteiulon  ihow 

A  pfttenar,  in  the  unfavorable,  whieh  is  also  the  UKuatifl 


prevent 


is  flomething  advanced  or  displayed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
eealing  the  reality.  A  person  makes  a  pretense  of  something 
for  the  credit  or  advantage  to  he  gained  by  it;  he  makes  what 
is  allowed  or  approved  a  pretext  for  doing  what  would  be  op- 
posed or  condemned;  a  tricky  schoolboy  makes  a  pretense  of 
doing  an  errand  which  he  does  not  do,  or  he  makes  the  actual 
doing  of  an  errand  a  pretext  for  playing  truant.  A  ruse  is 
something  (especially  something  slight  or  petty)  employed  to 
blind  or  deceive  so  as  to  mask  an  ulterior  design,  and  enable 
a  person  to  gain  some  end  tbat  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
approach  directly.  A  pretension  is  a  claim  that  is  or  may  be 
contested;  the  word  is  now  commonly  used  in  an  unfavorable 
sense.     Compare  abtifice;  htprocrist. 


AHTOHTMSt 

actuality 

candor 

fact 


frankneM 

Sullelessneea 
onesty 


ingonuouBnesB 

openness 

reaUty 


simplicity 

sincerity 

truth 


PREVENT 

amtioipate  forestmll  olnriate  preclude 

The  original  sense  of  prevent,  to  come  before,  act  in  ad- 
vance of,  which  is  now  practically  obsolete,  was  still  in  good 
use  when  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  was  made,  as 
api>ears  in  such  passages  as,  "When  Peter  was  come  into  the 
house,  Jesus  prevented  him"  (t.  e.,  addressed  him  first).  Matt, 
mi,  25;  "Thou  preventest  him  with  the  blessings  of  goodness" 
(t.  e,,  by  sending  the  blessings  before  the  desire  is  formulated 
or  expressed),  Ps.  xxi,  3.  Anticipate  is  now  the  only  single 
word  nsable  in  this  sense;  to  forestall  is  to  take  or  act  in  ad- 
vance in  one's  own  behalf  and  to  the  prejudice  of  another  or 
others,  as  in  the  phrase  ''to  forestall  the  market."  But  to 
anti4sipate  is  very  frequently  used  in  the  favorable  sense;  as, 
his  thoughtful  Idndness  anticipated  my  wish  (t.  e.,  met  the 
wish  before  it  was  expressed) :  or  we  say,  '1  wae  about  ,to 
aorost  him  when  he  onHdpatcd  me^  (by  speaking  first) ;  or 
one  (mtioipaUe  a  pa3rment  (by  making  it  before  the  time) ; 
in  neither  of  theee  eases  could  we  use  forestM  or  prevent.  To 
obviate  (literally,  to  stop  the  way  of  or  remove  from  the  way), 
is  to  prevent  by  interception,  so  that  something  that  would 
naturally  withstand  or  disturb  may  be  kept  from  doing  so;  to 


preclude  (literally,  ti*  close  or  abut  in  advaace}  is  to  prevent 
by  antidpaliQii  or  by  lo^cal  neceasity;  walls  and  ban  prt- 
clvded  the  possibility  of  eecape;  a  supposition  la  predudtd; 
a  neceesity  or  difficulty  is  obviated.  Prevent,  whieh  at  flrat  had 
only  the  anticipatory  meaning,  has  eome  to  apply  to  the  Mop- 
ping of  an  action  at  any  stage,  the  completion  or  cooclusioo 
only  beiu^  thoug^ht  of  as  negatived  by  anticipatiun ;  the  enemy 
passed  the  outworks  and  were  barely  prevented  from  captur- 
ing the  fortress.  Compare  hinder;  pkouibit. 
FREPOSITIOMi 

He  WHS  prevented  by  illness  from  .ioining  the  expeditji 


did^H 


STNONYMSi 

above  mentioned    anterior  forward  preoedlB( 

Above  Banned  earlier  front  preltmimary 

kforetald  foresoing  Intro  dnotorr     prior 

amteeodant  former  precedent 

Antecedent  may  denote  simple  priority  in  lime,  implying  no 
direct  connection  between  that  which  ^es  before  and  that 
which  follows;  as,  the  striking  of  one  clock  ui«y  be  alvaya 
antecedent  to  llie  striking  of  another  with  no  cuusbI  connec- 
UoD  between  tbeni.  Antecedent  und  previous  may  refer  tu  tlut 
which  goes  or  hB|>pens  at  any  distance  In  advance,  preceding 
is  limited  to  that  which  is  immediately  nr  next  before;  in 
ofUecedenl  event  may  have  happened  at  any  time  before;  the 
preceding  transaction  is  the  one  coniplcted  just  before  tlie  ons 
witli  which  it  is  compiired ;  a  previona  statement  or  chapter 
may  be  in  any  part  of  the  book  tliat  has  gone  before;  th« 
preceding  slalenient  or  chapter  comes  next  before  without  ao 
inter^'al.  Previous  often  signifies  ttrst  by  right;  as,  a  previome 
engagement.  Foregoing  is  used  only  of  that  which  is  spoken 
or  written;  as,  the  foregoing  Blatemeute,  .Interior,  while  it 
can  be  used  nf  time,  io  coming  In  be  employed  cliiefly  with 
reference  lo  plnce;  as  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  Prior 
bears  eJLclusivu  reference  to  time,  and  commonly  wher«  thai 
which  is  first  in  lime  is  first  nlao  in  right;  aa,  a  prtor  demand. 
Former  is  used  of  time,  or  of  position  in  written  or  printed 
matter,  not  of  space  in  general.  We  can  say  former  time*,  K 
former  chapter,  etc.,  hot  not  the  former  jiart  of  n  garden;  we 
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dumld  say  the  frcnt  part  of  the  garden,  the  forward  car  of  a 
train.  Former  haa  a  eloee  relation,  or  aharp  oontraat,  wii^ 
sooMtfaing  following;  the  former  always  implies  the  latter, 
even  when  not  fully  expressed,  as  in  Acts  i,  1,  and  Ecsoles. 
▼ii,10. 

AHTOimCSt 

after  consequent    hind        hindmosi    latter  subsequent 

concluding    foUowinff       hinder    later  posterior    succeeding 

PBEPOUnONx 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  previous  to  the  revolution. 
[PrevUmB  to  is  often  used  adverbially,  in  constructions  where 
previously  to  would  be  more  strictly  correct;  as,  these  ar- 
rangements were  made  previous  to  my  departure.] 


PRICE 

Amat%%  ezpeaditnre  outlay  worth 

€o«t  ezpoiiae  Talue 


The  cost  of  a  thing  is  all  that  has  been  expended  upon  it, 
whether  in  discovery,  production,  refinement,  decoration,  trans- 
portation, or  otherwise,  to  bring  it  to  its  present  condition  in 
the  hands  of  its  present  possessor ;  the  price  of  a  thing  is  what 
the  seller  asks  for  it.  In  regular  business,  as  a  rule,  the  seller's 
price  on  his  wares  must  be  more  than  their  cost  to  him ;  when 
goods  are  sold,  the  price  the  buyer  has  paid  becomes  their  cost 
to  himself.  In  exceptional  cases,  when  goods  are  sold  at  cost, 
the  seller's  price  is  made  the  same  as  the  cost  of  the  goods  to 
him,  the  cost  to  the  seller  and  the  cost  to  the  buyer  becoming 
then  identical  Price  always  implies  that  an  article  is  for 
sale;  what  a  man  will  not  sell  he  declines  to  put  a  price  on; 
henee  the  aigniflcance  of  the  taunting  proverb  that  ''every  man 
has  his  priceJ^  Value  is  the  estimated  equivalent  for  an  arti- 
ele,  whether  the  article  is  for  sale  or  not;  the  market  value  is 
what  it  would  bring  if  exposed  for  sale  in  the  open  market; 
the  intriiiaie  value  is  the  inherent  utility  of  the  article  con* 
ndered  fay  itself  alone;  the  market  value  of  an  old  and  rare 
▼olnma  may  be  very  great,  while  its  intrinsic  value  may  be 
praetieally  nothing.  Value  has  always  more  reference  to 
othen^  estimation  (literally,  what  the  thing  will  avail  with 
otiien)  than  worth,  which  regards  the  thing  in  and  by  itself; 


thua,   iutriDsic   value   is   a   weaker  expression    than    intrinaii: 
worth.     Charge  bas  especial  reference  t«  services,  expetu 
minor  outJays;  as,  the  charsts  of  a  lawyar  or  pbj'uciao; ' 
ing  mcptntu;  houaeliold  t<cp»nt«t. 


PRIDE 


peiut  to     1 


*«lf  <  «xa1  tstloa 
■elf  Teipect 
■n  per  oiUoiuMMi 
ralnglory 


arroganoe  ostentation 

asinuiption  preauntptlon 

conceit  re«erTB 

disdain  self  aomplaoenoj 

IiBitebtineBa  ■  elf  conceit 

laiolemee  aelfeateeni. 

Jlaughthiesg  thinks  liigliiy  of  itself  and  poorly  of  othere- 
Arrogance  claims  much  for  itself  and  concedes  little  to  otheii- 
Pride  is  an  absorbing  sense  of  one's  own  grealneas ;  Aatijrhi- 
nesa  feels  one's  own  superiority  to  others;  disdain  seen  bod- 
temptuously  the  inferiority  of  others  to  oneself.  PruMmptiO* 
claims  plaee  or  privilege  above  one's  right;  pride  deems  noth- 
ing loo  high.  Insolence  is  open  and  rude  eipressioii  of  coa- 
teiupt  and  hostility,  ^ucrally  from  an  inferior  to  n  superior, 
as  t!rom  a  servant  to  a  master  or  mistress.  In  tlie  presetiee  at 
superiors  overweening  pride  manifests  itself  in  presumption  or 
insolence;  in  the  presence  of  inferiors,  or  those  siippfreed  to  be 
inferior,  pride  manifests  itself  by  arroganfe,  disdain,  haughti- 
ness, superciliousness,  or  in  either  case  often  by  Cold  resertt. 
(See  RESem'B  under  uodebtt.)  Pride  is  too  self-sal isHw]  In 
care  for  praise;  vanity  intensely  craves  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. SuperciUousneiis,  as  if  by  the  upliftfd  eyebrow,  m 
lis  etymology  suggests  (from  Ij.  mtpercilium,  eyebn>w,  from 
super,  over,  and  dlium,  eyelid),  silently  manifesto  mingled 
hauifktinesit  and  dindain.  Assumption  qnielty  takes  for  gTBnUd 
superiority  and  privilege  which  others  would  be  slow  to  em- 
code.  Voneeit  and  vanitij  are  asBOCtnted  with  weakness,  priit 
with  etrengtb.  Conceit  may  be  founded  u|ion  nothing;  pnd* 
Jb  founded  upon  something  that  one  is,  or  baa,  or  bas  done; 
pfftiifVr  In".  IS  commonly  foundei)  on  xomething  real,  (hougf) 
far  slighter  than  would  afford  fonndation  for  pride.  Vattiig 
Is  esger  for  ndmiration  and  praise,  is  elated  if  Ihey  are  rra- 
dcred.  and  pained  if  thfly  are  withheld,  and  seeks  ibem;  pritU 
could  never  solicit  admtretivn  or  praise.  Comrrit  is  tiomewbat 
#tTDng«r  thim  lelf-conctit.    Self-eonceii  ie  ridiculous ;  nmccif 
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primeval 

18  offensive.  Self-respect  is  a  thoroughly  worthy  feeling;  self- 
esteem  is  a  more  generous  estimate  of  one's  own  character  and 
abilities  than  the  rest  of  the  world  are  ready  to  allow.  Vain- 
glory is  more  pompous  and  boastful  than  vanity.  Compare 
laonsic;  ostentation. 


It 

humility  lowliness  meekness  modesty  self-abasement  self-distrust 

PRIMEVAL 

STHOHYMSt 

aborlsimal  indisenoiis  patrlaroHal  primitive 

aaeiemt  native  primal  primordial 

amtoelitlioaie  old  primary  pristine 

lorial  original  prime  nnereated 


Aboriginal  (from  L.  ab,  from,  and  origo,  origin)  signifies 
pertaining  to  the  aborigines  or  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  a 
eonntzy  in  the  widest  sense,  including  not  merely  human  beings 
but  inferior  animals  and  plants  as  well.  Auiockthonic  (from 
Or.  autos,  self,  and  chthon,  earth)  signifies  sprung  from  the 
earthy  especially  from  the  soil  of  one's  native  land.  Primeval 
(from  L.  primum,  first,  and  cevum,  age),  signifies  strictly  be- 
longing to  the  first  ages,  earliest  in  time,  but  often  only  the 
earliest  of  which  man  knows  or  conceives,  immemorial.  Abo- 
figinal,  autochihonic,  and  primeval  combine  the  meanings  of 
ancient  and  original;  <iboriginal  inhabitants,  autochthonic 
raceSy  primeval  forests.  Prime  and  primary  may  signify  either 
first  in  time,  or  more  frequently  first  in  importance;  primary 
has  also  the  sense  of  elementary  or  preparatory;  we  speak  of 
a  prime  minister,  a  primary  school.  Primal  is  chiefly  poetic, 
in  the  sense  of  prime;  as,  the  primal  curse.  Primordial  is 
first  in  an  order  of  succession  or  development ;  as,  a  primordial 
leaf.  Primitive  frequently  signifies  having  the  original  char- 
aeteristiGS  of  that  which  it  represents,  as  well  as  standing  first 
in  time;  as,  the  primitive  church.  Primitive  also  very  fre- 
qnenily  signifies  having  the  original  or  early  characteristics 
witfaoat  remoteness  in  time.  Primeval  simplicity  is  the  sim- 
pHdty  of  the  earliest  ages ;  primitive  simplicity  may  be  found 
in  retired  villa^i:es  now.  Pristine  is  an  elesrant  word,  used  al- 
most exclusively  in  a  good  sense  of  that  which  is  original  and 
peiliaps  ancient;  as,  pristine  purity,  innocence,  vigor.  That 
wliieh  is  both  an  origindl  and  natural  product  of  a  soil  or  coun- 


try  is  Baid  to  be  indigeaoue;  thot  wliich  is  actually  pnJdticed 
lliere  is  said  to  be  native,  though  it  tua;  be  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion; hummlDg-blrds  are  indigenom  tc  Amerioa;  cansrto 
Toay  bfl  na(i!-e.  bul.  are  not  indigenom.  Immemorial  ittnif 
solely  to  time,  inde|>enileotly  of  quality,  ilenotiug,  in  legxl 
phrase,  "that  whereof  the  memory  of  man  ninueth  not  to  tic 
rontrarj'";  aa,  nn  immemorial  custom;  an  immemorial  abute. 
Compare  old. 
AKTOKTMS: 
adventiUQua  fresh  lata  new 

exullc  foreign  modern  novel  reOMit 

Compare  synonyms  for  new. 

PRINCIPAL,  a. 
STNONTMB: 

capital  foremoit  preeminent  promlnvnt 

oar  dl  Dal  greateit  predominant         anperemltiamt 

chief  hlghent  predominating     >nperiar 

eontrolUntc  leading  prevaiUiiK  inprem^ 

dominant  main  prime  (nrpaaaliLC 

first 

Capitol  (from  L.  capul,  head)  sj^fnifles  Blanditig  at  the  faead, 
being  of  the  firat  rauk  or  importaoce ;  chief  (from  F.  chrf, 
ult.  from  L.  caput,  head)  is  often  nearly  equivalent  lo  capilai. 
but  difiers  mueh  in  iisage;  chief  lays  more  emphaMx  ou  tlie 
idea  of  imporlance  than  of  rank;  a  capilai  city  may  ttot  ba 
Ibe  chief  city;  a  capital  letter  stands  foremost  in  a  word  or 
sentence,  but  is  not  called  the  chief  letter.  Cardinal  (from  L 
cardo,  hinge)  denolen  that  on  which  something  else  turns  or 
binges:  brnce  signifying  of  fundamental  or  vital  important: 
as,  the  cardinal  virtues;  the  cardinal  points  (nortli,  soatlt, 
east,  and  we^t)  of  tbe  roinpaKs.  Stain  (partly  fmm  AS. 
tuteijen,  power,  and  partly  from  L.  magiius,  great)  la  oftn 
interchanj.-eable  with  chief,  but  in  moat  exiii't  usage  main  de- 
notes what  is  more  deeply  essential  and  pervading:  as,  tb» 
main  point:  the  main  chance;  we  say  "Ity  main  forca"  or 
"main  strength,"  where  "chief  force"  or  "chief  strength"  could 
not  be  siibsliluted;  one  many  assumo  as  Oio  chief  point  of  do- 
bate  what  is  not  the  main  qtiestion  at  issue.  Principal  (from 
Ij.  principatit,  in  the  same  sense)  signifies  firtt,  chief,  or  high- 
e»t  in  rank,  chorncter.  autborily.  value,  or  importance;  prin- 
i-ipal  is  largely  interchnngealitc  with  chirf  and  main,  bul  iritll 
various  differences  of  iifiage;  we  speak  of  the  principal  a 
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priaetpal 
proflt 


or  the  main  street,  but  not  of  the  chief  street ;  of  the  principal 
citizens  or  the  chief  citizens,  but  not  of  the  main  citizens. 
Prinoipalj  which  is  both  adjective  and  noun  (compare  chief, 
M.)  can  not  be  too  carefully  distinguished  from  principle  (a 
source,  cause,  general  truth  or  law,  etc.) ;  principle  is  never  an 
adjective,  and  as  a  noun  differs  wholly  in  meaning  from  the 
noun  principal.  Prominent  signifies  literally  jutting  out; 
predominant,  ruling,  having  mastery,  excelling  in  power,  in- 
fluence, number,  degree,  etc.;  surpassing,  reaching  beyond  or 
over,  overpassing,  or  overtopping.  Supreme  applies  to  that 
than  which  no  greater  can  exist  in  fact  or  thought;  as,  the 
Supreme  Being. 


AHTOHYMSt 

accessory 
added 
additional 
assistant 


auxiliary 
contributory 
helping 
inconsiderable 


inferior 
minor 
nejirlisrible 
secondary 


subject 
subordinate 
subsidiary 
supplemental 


PROFIT 


VYJfOKYMBt 


ATail 

benefit 

emoliiment 


dlenoy 


ezpe 
sain 
sood 
improTeiiient         retams 


proceeds 

receipts 

retam 


service 
nsefulness 
atiiity 
▼alae 


The  returns  or  receipts  include  all  that  is  received  from  an 
outlay  or  investment;  the  profit  is  the  excess  (if  any)  of  the 
receipts  over  the  outlay;  hence,  in  government,  morals,  etc.,  the 
profit  is  what  is  really  good,  helpful,  useful,  valuable.  Utility 
is  chiefly  used  in  the  sense  of  some  immediate  or  personal  and 
generally  some  material  good.  Advantage  is  that  which  gives 
one  a  vantage-ground,  either  for  coping  with  competitors  or 
with  difficulties,  needs,  or  demands;  as  to  have  the  advantage 
of  a  good  education ;  it  is  frequently  used  of  what  one  has  be- 
yond another  or  secures  at  the  expense  of  another;  as,  to  have 
the  advantage  of  another  in  an  argument,  or  take  advantage 
of  another  in  a  bargain.  Gain  is  what  one  secures  beyond  what 
he  previously  possessed.  Benefit  is  an3rthing  that  does  one 
good.  Emolument  is  profit,  return,  or  value  accruing  through 
official  position.  Expediency  has  respect  to  profit  or  advan- 
tage, real  or  supposed,  considered  apart  from  or  perhaps  in 
opposition  to  right,  in  actions  having  a  moral  character.  Com- 
pare UTILITY. 


destruutloa  dl8advantB.Ka  bi 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

The  profit  of  labor;  on  capital; 


STNOmTHSi 

advance  development  I 

Kdvaneement  eroirtn  i 

attalnmettt  ttnpioTement  ] 

Progress  (from  L.  pro,  forward,  and  yrndtor,  go)  is  a  monnR 
onward  or  fontard,  wbetber  in  space  or  in  (he  mental  or 
moral  realm,  and  may  be  either  nieehanieal,  individual,  or 
social.  AUainment,  development,  and  proficiency  are  more 
absolute  than  tlie  other  words  of  tbe  group,  denoting  some 
point  of  advantage  or  of  comparative  perfection  reached  b; 
forward  or  onward  movement ;  we  speak  of  att<nnmtnU  m 
virtue  or  scholarship,  proficieneij  in  music  or  languageo,  tba 
development  of  new  powers  or  organs;  proficiency  includes 
the  idea  of  skill.  Advtxnce  may  denote  either  a  forward  move- 
ment or  tbe  point  gained  by  forward  movement,  but  always 
relatively  with  reference  to  the  point  from  which  the  movement 
started;  as,  this  is  a  great  advance.  Advance  admits  the  posu- 
bility  of  retreat;  progress  (from  L.  progredi,  to  walk  for- 
ward) is  steady  and  constant  forward  movement,  admitting 
of  pause,  but  not  of  retreat;  advance  suprgests  more  clearly  » 
point  to  be  reached,  while  progress  lays  the  emphasis  upon  tbe 
forward  movement;  we  may  speak  of  slow  or  rapid  progrni, 
but  more  naturally  of  swift  advancf.  Progress  is  more  fre- 
quently used  in  abstractions:  as.  the  progress  of  ideas;  pro- 
gression  fixes  the  attention  chiefly  npon  the  act  of  moving  for- 
ward. In  a  thing  good  in  itself  all  advance  or  progrtss  '» 
improvement;  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  restrict  tbe  ^ 
lo  this  favorable  sense,  uaing  increase  indifferently  of  o 
evil ;  one  may  any  without  limitation,  "I  am  an  advoc 
progress." 

AHTOirrvsi 

check  delBT  ralllnR  ntt       retrogreMloii 

d'cllno  (Hltlntt    back         rnliii»n  slay 


PBEP08ITZOK8S 

The  progress  of  truth;  progress  in  virtue;  toward  p^feotion; 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state. 


PROHIBIT 

STHOHYMSt 

delMUF  forbid  inhibit  preolude 

disallow  binder  interdict  prevent 

To  prohibit  is  to  give  some  formal  coiamand  against,  and 
especially  to  make  some  authoritative  legal  enactment  against. 
Debar  is  said  of  persons,  disallow  of  acts ;  one  is  debarred  from 
anything  when  shut  off,  as  hy  some  irresistible  authority  or 
necessity;  one  is  prohibited  from  an  act  in  express  terms;  he 
may  be  debarred  by  silent  necessity.  An  act  is  disallowed  by 
the  authority  that  might  have  allowed  it;  the  word  is  especially 
applied  to  acts  which  are  done  before  they  are  pronounced 
upon;  thus,  a  government  may  disallow  the  act  of  its  com- 
mander in  the  field  or  its  admiral  on  the  high  seas.  Inhibit 
and  interdict  are  chiefly  known  by  their  ecclesiastical  use.  As 
between  forbid  and  prohibit,  forbid  is  less  formal  and  more 
personal,  prohibit  more  official  and  judicial,  with  the  implica- 
tion of  readiness  to  use  such  force  as  may  be  needed  to  give 
effect  to  the  enactment;  a  parent  forbids  a  child  to  take  part 
in  some  game  or  to  associate  with  certain  companions;  the 
slave-trade  is  now  prohibited  by  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world.  Many  things  are  prohibited  by  law  which  can  not  be 
wholly  prevented,  as  gambling  and  prostitution;  on  the  other 
hand,  things  may  be  prevented  which  are  not  prohibited,  as 
the  services  of  religion,  the  payment  of  debts,  or  military  con- 
quest. That  which  is  precluded  need  not  be  prohibited.  Com- 
pare abolish;  hinder;  prevent. 

ANTOHYMSs 


allow 

empower 
enjoin 

authorise 

oommand 

give  consent 

consent  to 

give  leave 

direct 

give  permission 

let 

. 

require 

license 

sanction 

order 

suffer 

permit 

tolerate 

put  up 

with 

warrant 

FREPOnnOKSt 

An  act  is  prohibited  by  law;  a  person  is  prohibited  by  law 
from  doing  a  certain  act.  Prohibit  was  formerly  construed, 
as  forbid  still  is,  with  the  infinitive,  but  the  construction  with 


from  and  the  veitwJ  uouu  has  now  ootinly  •npartedad  tba 

older  UM^ 

PROMOTE 

STNONYHSi 

advance     euoourage  forward     prefer         

aid  exalt  foiter  pnili  nxEf  tvrvnti 

atitit  esolte  f  artlier      piuh  on       n^Ke  on 

elevate       foment  help 

To  prumoiv  (.i'ruiu  L.  pro,  forward,  and  movco,  mu\e)  U  Ui 
cause  to  move  forward  toward  some  desired  end  ur  to  raise  to 
some  higher  position,  rank,  or  dignity.  We  promote  a  person  by 
advancinQf  elevating,  or  exalting  him  to  a  higher  positiou  or 
dignity.  A  person  promotes  a  scheme  or  an  enli?rpris«  wUidi 
others  have  projected  or  begun,  and  which  he  encouragen,  far- 
wards,  furthers,  pushes,  or  urges  on,  especially  when  he  aet« 
as  the  agent  of  the  prime  movers  and  supporlem  of  the  enter- 
prifie.  One  who  excites  a  quarrel  origiDales  it;  to  promote  a 
quarrel  is  strictly  to  foment  and  urye  it  on,  tbe  one  who  pro- 
notes  keeping  himself  iu  the  background.     Compare  , 

gUIOKEN. 

AHTONTMSi 


M^SSSSi 


PROPITIATION 

STNONTHS: 
Atonement        expiation        reeonotliatloa 

Atonement  (al-one-ment),  orijrinnlly  denoting  reconciliation, 
or  the  bringing  into  utTcement  ot  Ihnse  who  have  boeo 
estranged,  is  now  ehiefly  used,  as  in  theology,  iu  Llie  snnso  of 
some  offering,  simrilicc,  or  suffering  Huffirieat  to  win  forgive- 
tiess  or  make  up  for  un  clTfirKe:  especially  and  dblinctivuly  at 
the  sacrificial  work  of  Chri)<t  in  his  humiliatioiit  siifferint;,  aai 
death.  Expiation  is  the  enduring  of  Ihe  full  penally  of  • 
wrong  or  crime.  Propitialion  is  an  offering,  action,  or  Men- 
tlec  thnt  mnkra  the  governing  power  propitious  tiiward  tlic 
offender.  Satisfaction  in  thifi  conneetiou  denotes  II 
a  full  legal  o(]UJvslrnt  for  tbe  wrong  done.  Pr^jntiat 
peases  the  lawgiver;  Mltsfactiun  meet«  the  requi 
the  law. 
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promote 
proposal 


AHTOKTMSs 

alienation 

cbaatisemant 

eondamnatlon 


curse 

•straniren^ent 

offense 


penalty 

punishment 

rsprobation 


retribution 
vengeance 
wrath 


PROPITIOUS 

8THOKTM8: 

anspieioiui    beaicnant       favorable     nacioue    kindly 
benlsn  clement  friendly       kind  mercizal 

That  which  is  auspicious  is  of  favorable  omen ;  that  which  is 
propitious  is  of  favoring  influence  or  tendency;  as,  an  auspi- 
cious morning;  a  propitious  breeze.  Propitious  applies  to  per> 
sons,  implying  kind  disposition  and  favorable  inclinations, 
especially  toward  the  suppliant;  auspicious  is  not  used  of  per- 
sons. 

AHTOHYMSi 

adverse  forbidding    ill-disposed      repellent  unfriendly 

antagonistic    hostile  inauspicious    unfavorable     unpropitious 

PBEPOSmOKt 

May  heaven  be  propitious  to  the  enterprise. 


PROPOSAL 

STNOKTMSt 
bid  offer  overture  proposition 

An  offer  or  proposal  puts  something  before  one  for  accep- 
tance or  rejection,  proposal  being  the  more  formal  word;  a 
proposition  sets  forth  truth  (or  what  is  claimed  to  be  truth) 
in  formal  statement.  The  proposition  is  for  consideration, 
the  proposal  for  action;  as,  a  proposition  in  geometry,  a  pro- 
posal  of  marriage;  but  proposition  is  often  used  nearly  in 
the  .sense  of  proposal  when  it  concerns  a  matter  for  delibera- 
tion; as,  a  proposition  for  the  surrender  of  a  fort.  A  bid  is 
commercial  and  often  verbal;  as,  a  bid  at  an  auction;  proposal 
is  used  in  nearly  the  same  sense,  but  is  more  formal.  An 
werture  opens  negotiation  or  conference,  and  the  word  is 
especially  used  of  some  movement  toward  reconciliation;  as, 
overtures  of  peace. 

ARTOHYlUt 

acceptance      denial      disapproval       refusal       rejection      repulse 


PROPOSE 

BYNONTMi 

pnrpDie 

In  ite  moat  frequent  nee,  propott  differs  from  purpoat  a 
that  what  we  purpote  lies  in  our  own  mind,  as  a  decisive  set 
of  will,  a  determination ;  what  we  propose  ia  offered  or  Btated 
to  others.  In  this  use  of  the  word,  what  we  propose  b  open 
to  deliberation,  as  what  we  purpose  is  not.  In  another  use  of 
the  word,  one  proposes  something  to  or  by  himself  which  mMj 
or  may  not  be  stated  to  others.  In  this  latter  sense  propeit 
is  nearly  identical  with  purpose,  and  the  two  words  have  often 
been  used  iuterehaogeably.  But  in  the  majority  gf  casea  wlM 
we  purpose  is  more  general,  what  we  propose  more  fomml  and 
definite;  I  purpose  to  do  right;  I  propose  to  do  this  spedfic 
thing  because  it  is  right.  In  the  histnrio  sentence,  "1  propiut 
to  move  immediately  on  your  works,"  purpose  wonid  not  biw 
tlie  same  sharp  directness. 


PROTRACT 

STNONYHS: 

oontlnne  draw  out  lenftthen  proDr^atlMtl 

deter  eloi>K>to  poitpone  prolong 

delaj  eztend 

To  protract  is  to  eanse  to  occupy  a  longer  time  than  is  nntili 
experled,  or  desired.  We  defer  a  negotiation  which  we  m 
slow  to  enter  upon;  we  protract  a  negotiation  which  we  alt 
slow  lo  conclude;  delaif  may  be  used  of  any  stage  in  the  pnv 
ceedings;  we  may  delai/  a  person  as  well  os  an  action,  bnl 
defer  and  protract  are  not  used  of  persons.  Elongate  is  not 
used  of  actions  or  abstractions,  but  only  of  uiateiial  obJMli 
nr  extension  in  space:  protract  is  very  rarely  nnrd  of  ronentt 
objects  or  extension  in  space;  we  ehnijale  a  line,  protroel  • 
diecuBiion.  PrnlracI  has  uBiinlly  an  unfavorable  souse,  implj- 
ing  tlint  the  matter  referred  to  is  already  unduly  long,  W 
would  bo  so  if  longer  cuntinwd;  continue  is  neutral,  applying 
equally  (u  the  desirable  or  the  uudesirutile.  Postimne  impllM 
a  definite  intention  to  resume,  as  defer  also  does,  though  k* 
decidedly;  both  ore  often  used  with  some  de(lnit«  limitxtion  ol 
time;  as,  lo  postpone  till,  nntil.  or  to  a  certain  day  or  t 
Otw  may  d*(tr,  delay,  or  postpone  a  matter  intelligsntlj  i 


893  propose 

prowess 

for  good  reason;  he  procrastinates  through  indolence  and  ir« 
resolution.     Compare  hinder. 

AHTOKTMSt 

abbreviate  conclude  curtail  hurry  reduce 

abridge  contract  hasten  limit  shorten 

PREPOSinOKS: 

To  protract  a  speech  by  verbosity,  through  an  unreasonable 
time,  to,  tUl  or  until  a  late  hour. 

PROVERB 

STNONTMSt 

adAS«  apotlieKm    byword    maxim    precept     sajrinK 

apliorisat   axiom  diotiim     motto      saw  truism 

The  proverb  or  adage  gives  homely  truth  in  condensed,  prac- 
tical form,  the  adage  often  pictorial.  "Hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick"  is  a  proverb;  "The  cat  loves  fish,  but  dares  not 
wet  her  feet,"  is  an  adage.  Both  the  proverb  and  the  adage, 
but  especially  the  latter,  are  thought  of  as  ancient  and  widely 
known.  An  aphorism  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  definition ; 
it  is  a  sunmiary  statement  of  what  tlie  author  sees  and  believes 
to  be  true.  An  apothegm  is  a  terse  statement  of  what  is  plain 
or  easily  proved.  The  aphorism  is  philosophical,  the  apothegm 
practical.  A  dictum  is  a  statement  of  some  person  or  school, 
on  whom  it  depends  for  authority;  as,  a  dictum  of  Aristotle. 
A  saying  is  impersonal,  current  among  the  common  people,  de- 
riving its  authority  from  its  manifest  truth  or  good  sense;  as, 
it  is  an  old  saying,  "the  more  haste,  the  worse  speed."  A  saw 
is  a  saying  that  is  old,  but  somewhat  worn  and  tiresome.  Pre- 
cept is  a  command  to  duty;  m^tto  or  maxim  is  a  brief  state- 
ment of  cherished  truth,  the  maxim  being  more  uniformly  and 
directly  practical;  "God  is  love"  may  be  a  motto,  "Fear  God 
and  fear  naught,"  a  maxim.  The  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Monnt  will  furnish  the  Christian  with  invaluable  maxims 
or  mottoes.  A  byword  is  a  phrase  or  saying  used  reproachfully 
or  eontemptuonsly. 

PROWESS 
tnroKTMSs 

hrmiwmrj    courage   gallantry   heroism   intrepidity  valor 

Bravery,  courage,  heroism,  and  intrepidity  may  be  silent, 

spiritual,  or  passive;  they  may  be  exhibited  by  a  martyr  at  the 

stake.    Prowess  and  valor  imply  both  daring  and  doing;  we  do 


□ot  ipeak  of  the  prowesa  of  a  mortyi-,  a  child,  or  a  ] 
sufferer.  Valor  meets  odds  or  perils  with  courageoiiB  bcUoo, 
doing  its  utmost  to  conquer  at  any  risk  or  cost;  provext  hat 
power  adapted  to  tlie  need ;  dauntless  valor  is  often  vain  agaiul 
superior  prowess.  Courage  is  h  nobler  word  than  brtivery,  id- 
volving  more  of  the  deep,  spiritual,  and  enduring  elements  of 
character;  such  an  appreciation  of  peril  as  would  extin^uisb 
bravery  may  only  intensify  couraye,  which  is  resistant  and 
self  ■conquering;  courage  applies  to  matters  in  regard  to  which 
valor  and  proieess  can  have  no  place,  as  submisEion  to  a 
surgical  operation,  or  the  faring  of  censure  or  detractioa  for 

ANTONTMBi  ^^H 

------- ""^ 

PRUDENCE 

STNONTUS) 

care  dlscreUon  jndcinent 

oarefalneii  forecait  Jndfcioasiieu 

OKatlon  for  Blight  provldoaaa 

eironinipectioii  forethouKht  iriadom 

oauaidsFBtloii  frnKalitjr 

Prudence  may  be  bricily  defined  as  good  judgment  and  fort' 
sight,  inclining  to  caatioH  and  frugality  in  praetical  affairs. 
Care  may  respect  only  the  present;  prudence  and  providenct 
look  far  ahead  and  sacrifice  the  present  to  the  future,  prudence 
watching,  saving,  guarding,  providence  planning,  doing,  pre- 
paring, and  perhaps  expending  largely  to  meet  the  future  de- 
mand. Frugality  is  in  many  cases  one  form  of  prudence.  In 
a  besieged  city  prudence  will  reduce  the  rations,  providrner 
will  strain  every  nerve  to  introduce  supplies  and  to  raise  tb« 
siege.  DiscrefioH  is  an  instinctive  perception  of  what  is  wis* 
or  proper,  with  caution  and  resolution  to  act  accordingly;  in 
a  different  sense  discretion  may  mean  freedom  to  act  accord- 
ing to  one's  persona!  judgment;  as,  in  face  of  nn  oxprM* 
provision  of  law,  a  .judge  has  no  discretion.  Foreniyht  merely 
sees  the  futnre,  and  may  even  lend  In  the  recklessneea  and 
despernlinn  to  which  prudence  and  providence  are  so  strongly 
apposed.  Forrthovght  is  thinkinc  in  accordance  with  wise 
views  of  tlie  future,  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to  providenet. 
but  it  ia  a  mora  popular  and  less  comprehensive  tenn:  w» 
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pradeaoe 


•peak  of  man's  forethought ^  (Jod'a  providence.    Compare  care; 
fbuoalitt;  wisdom. 

AHTOimnt 


toUy 

heedlemoen 

improvidence 


mroNnut 


imprudence  rashness 

indiscretion 

prodigality 


recldessness 


thoughtlessness 
wastefulness 


PURCHASE 

barter  for 
boy 


set 
obtain 


proomre 
■eonre 


bafsaia  for 

Buy  and  purchase  are  close  synonyms,  signifying  to  obtain 
or  secure  as  one's  own  by  paying  or  promising  to  pay  a  price ; 
in  numerous  eases  the  two  words  are  freely  interchangeable, 
but  with  the  difference  usually  found  between  words  of  Saxon 
and  those  of  French  or  Latin  origin.  The  Saxon  buy  is  used 
for  all  the  homely  and  petty  concerns  of  common  life,  the 
French  purchase  is  often  restricted  to  transactions  of  more 
dignity;  yet  the  Saxon  word  buy  is  commonly  more  emphatic, 
and  in  the  higher  ranges  of  thought  appeals  more  strongly  to 
the  feelings.  One  may  either  buy  or  purchase  fame,  favor, 
honor,  pleasure,  etc.,  but  when  our  feelings  are  stirred  we 
speak  of  victory  or  freedom  as  dearly  bought,  ''Buy  the 
truth,  and  sell  it  not"  {Prov.  xxiii,  23)  would  be  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  rendering  '^Purchase  the  truth,  and  do  not  dispose 
of  it"    Compare  business;  get;  price;  sale. 

AHTOHYlUs 

tMUler  dispose  of  exchange  put  to  sale  seU 

FBEPOSinOKS  t 

Purchase  at  a  price;  at  a  public  sale;  of  or  from  a  person; 
for  cash;  with  money;  on  time. 


■nroHYms 

absolato 


PURE 


•laMie 
flairitral 
eloam 
eloav 

smtliCTt 


nUtloM 

Eoly 

immaoulate 

inoormpt 

iaaoeent 


perfect 

real 

sheer 


simple 

spotless 

stainlesa 

tme 

unadnlterated 

anblemished 

nnoormpted 

nndefiled 

unmingled 


uninized 

unpolluted 

unspotted 

unstained 

unsullied 

untainted 

untarnished 

upriKht 

Tirtuoue 


That  18  pure  which  is  free  from  mixture  or  contact  with  any- 


thing  that  weakens,  impairs,  or  poUuteg,  Material  s 
are  called  pure  in  the  etrict  sense  when  free  from  foreign  ad- 
mixture of  any  kind;  as,  pure  osygeo)  Ihe  word  i^  often  mtl 
to  signify  free  from  any  defliing  or  objeettouable  admixtan 
(the  original  sense);  we  speak  of  waler  as  pure  when  it  h 
bright,  dear,  and  refreshing,  though  it  may  contain  minerel 
sails  in  solution ;  in  the  medical  and  chemical  sense,  only  dis- 
tilled water  (aqua  pttra)  is  pure.  In  moral  and  religious  use 
pure  is  a  strong  word,  denoting  positive  excellence  of  a  higb 
order;  one  is  innocent  who  knows  nothing  of  evil,  and  has  ei- 
perieneed  no  toiieh  of  temptation;  one  b  pure  who,  wilb 
Icnowledge  of  evil  and  exposure  to  leuiptation,  keeps  heart 
and  soul  unntained.  Virluoits  refers  primaxity  to  right  ac- 
tion;  pure  to  right  feeling  and  motives)  as,  "Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God,"  Matt,  v,  8.     CompOT 


PJNE;  lM>fOCENT. 
ANIONTMSi 


mlxeil 

pollUlBil 


Brnl3«d 


PUT  ^H 

STNON~¥aiS:  ^^H 

deposit  lay  place  ^^^H 

Put  is  the  most  general  Icrra  Tor  bringing  an  object  to  raW 
point  or  within  eoiiie  space,  howe\*er  esaetly  or  loosely;  we 
may  put  a  horse  in  n  pnstnre.  or  put  a  bullet  in  n  rifle  or  into 
an  enemy.  Place  ileiioles  more  earefnl  movement  nnd  moir 
exact  location;  as,  to  plact-  a  crown  on  one's  head,  or  a  (rar- 
rison  in  a  eily.  To  Ini/  id  to  pUice  in  n  hori/ontnl  positioii; 
to  net  is  to  place  in  nn  u|iriKhl  position:  we  Inif  a  cloth,  and 
get  a  dish  upon  a  table.  To  deposit  is  to  put  in  a  plac«  of 
aecurity  for  future  use;  as,  to  deposit  money  in  a  hank;  the 
original  sens**,  to  lay  down  or  l«t  down  (i^uietly),  is  also  e 
mon;  Its,  thf  stream  deposila  sediment. 
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put 
qneer 


8TKONTM8S 
anoaudoiui 


ooBiieal 
erotel&etj 
ourioiui 
droU 


QUEER 

erratio  odd  stranse 

eztraordinarj      peculiar  nncomnion 

faatastio  preposteroiui  unique 

funny  qufldnt  unmatoHed 

E'otesaue  ndiculous  unusual 

ucluuble  aincnilAr  whisisioal 
ludiorous 

Odd  is  unmated,  as  an  odd  shoe,  and  so  uneven,  as  an  odd 
number.    Singular  is  alone  of  its  kind;  as,  the  singular  num- 
ber.    What  is  singular  is  odd,  but  what  is  odd  may  not  be 
singular;  as,  a  drawerful  of  odd  gloves.     A  strange  thing 
is  something  hitherto  unknown  in  fact  or  in  cause.    A  singular 
coincidence  is  one   the   happening   of   which   is  unusual;   a 
strange  coincidence  is  one  the  cause  of  which  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain.   That  which  is  peculiar  belongs  especially  to  a  person 
as  his  own;  as,  Israel  was  called  Jehovah's  *' peculiar  people/* 
%,  €.,  especially  chosen  and  cherished  by  him;  in  its  ordinary 
use  there  is  the  implication  that  the  thing  peculiar  to  one  is 
not  common  to  the  majority  nor  quite  approved  by  them^ 
though  it  may  be  shared  by  many;  as,  the  Shakers  arc  pecu- 
liar.   Eccentric  is  off  or  aside  from  the  center,  and  so  off  or 
aside  from  the  ordinary  and  what  is  considered  the  normal 
course;    as,   genius  is   commonly    eccentric.     Eccentric   is    a 
higher  and  more  respectful  word  than  odd  or  queer.    Erratic 
signifies  wandering,  a  stronger  and  more  censorious  term  than 
eccentric.    Queer  is  transverse  or  oblique,  aside  from  the  com- 
mon in  a  way  that  is  comical  or  perhaps  slightly  ridiculous. 
Quaint  denotes  that  which  is   pleasingly   odd  and  fanciful, 
often  with  something  of  the  antique;  as,  the  quaint  architec- 
ture of  medieval  towns.    That  which  is  funny  is  calculated  to 
provoke  laughter;  that  which  is  droll  is  more  quietly  amusing. 
That  which  is  grotesque  in  the  material  sense  is  irregular  or 
misshapen  in  form  or  outline  or  ill-proportioned  so   as  to 
be   somewhat  ridiculous;   the   French   bizarre   is   practically 
equivalent  to  grotesque. 


AKTmmcst 

common 
customary 

fkmiliar 
natural 

normal 
ordinary 

reirular 
usual 

STNONTMS 

accelerate 
Advance 
des  patch 


QUICKEN 


To  quicker 


I  baste  nrg* 


drive  on 

facilitate  make 

further  presi 

the  sense  here  coof^idered,  is  to  merease  speed, 
I  move  more  rapidly,  as  through  more  apwe 
or  with  a  greater  number  of  motions  in  the  same  time.  To 
accelerate  is  to  inereose  Ihe  speed  of  action  or  of  motion.  A 
motion  whose  speed  increases  upon  itself  is  said  to  be  aceeUr- 
aled,  as  the  mulion  of  a  falling  body,  which  becoraes  swifter 
with  every  second  of  time.  To  accelerate  any  work  is  to 
hasten  it  toward  a  finish,  commonly  by  quickening  all  its 
operations  in  orderly  unity  toward  the  result.  To  despatch  is 
to  do  and  be  done  with,  to  get  a  thing  off  one's  hands.  To 
despatch  an  enemy  is  to  kill  him  outright  and  quit^kly;  to 
despatch  a  messenger  is  to  send  him  in  haste;  to  dftpatck  a 
business  is  to  bring  it  quickly  to  an  end.  Despatch  is  com- 
monly used  of  single  items.  To  promote  a  cause  is  in  bdjt 
way  to  bring  it  forward,  advance  it  in  power,  prominence,  oie. 
To  speed  is  really  to  secure  swiftness;  to  hasten  is  to  att«mpt 
it,  whether  successfully  or  unsuccessfully.  Hurry  always  in* 
dicates  something  of  confusion.  The  hurried  man  forgete  dig- 
nity, appearance,  comfort,  courtesy,  everything  but  spoed;  fa< 
may  forget  something  ntal  to  Ihe  matter  in  baud;  yet,  be- 
cause recklese  haste  may  attain  the  great  object  of  speed, 
hurry  has  come  to  be  the  colloquial  and  popular  woni  for  ocl- 
ing  quickly.  To  farililale  is  to  quicken  by  making  easy;  to 
expedite  is  to  quicken  fay  removing  hindrances.  A  good  gen- 
eral will  improve  roads  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  troops, 
hasten  supplies  and  perfect  discipline  to  promote  the  genenl 
efflcteney  of  the  force,  despatch  details  of  business,  eTptdite 
all  preparntions,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  advance  and  victor; 
of  bis  army. 
AHTOirTMSi 


ilta  aztraPt  ] 

vzeerpt  paraphraae  i 

To  qiute  id  t«  give  an  aulhoi''H  words. 


'ocSe 
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direct  quotation,  or  in  substance,  as  in  indirect  quotation;  to 
cite  iS|  etymologically,  to  call  up  a  passage,  as  a  witness  is 
summonea.  in  cmny  a  passage  its  exact  location  by  chapter, 
page,  or  otherwise,  must  be  given,  so  that  it  can  be  promptly 
called  into  evidence;  in  quoting,  the  location  may  or  may  not 
be  given,  but  the  words  or  substance  of  the  passage  must  be 
given.     In  citing,  neither. the  author's  words  nor  his  thought 
may  be  given,  but  simply  the  reference  to  the  location  where 
they  may  be  found.    To  qtwte,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  to  give 
credit  to  the  author  whose  words  are.  employed.     To  para- 
phrase  is  to  state  an  author's  thought  more  freely  than  in  in- 
direct quotation,  keeping  the  substance  of  thought  and  the 
order  of  statement,  but  changing  the  language,  and  commonly 
Interweaving  more  or  less  explanatory  matter  as  if  part  of  the 
original  writing.     One  may  paraphrase  a  work  with  worthy 
SAotive  for  homiletic,  devotional,  or  other  purposes  (as  in  the 
metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms),  or  he  may  plagiarize  atro- 
ciously in  the  form  of  paraphrase,  appropriating  all  that  is 
valuable  in  another's  thought,  with  the  hope  of  escaping  de- 
tection by  change  of  phrase.    To  plagiarize  is  to  quote  without 
credit,   appropriating   another's   words   or   thought   as   one's 
own.     To  recite  or  repeat  is  usually  to  quote  orally,  though 
recite  is  applied  in  legal  phrase  to  a  particular  statement  of 
facts  which  is  not  a  quotation;  a  kindred  use  obtains  in  ordi- 
nary speech;  as,  to  recite  one's  misfortunes. 


RACY 

STKOKTMSs 

fl«Toroiui  liTely  pnnKent  spicy 

foreiUe  piqnant  rich  spirited 

Racy  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  the  pleasing  flavor  char- 
acteristic of  certain  wines,  often  attributed  to  the  soil  from 
which  they  come.  Pungent  denotes  something  sharply  irritat- 
ing to  the  organs  of  taste  or  smell,  as  pepper,  vinegar,  am- 
monia; piquant  denotes  a  quality  similar  in  kind  to  pungent 
but  less  in  degree,  stimulating  and  asrreeable;  pungent  spices 
may  be  deftly  compounded  into  a  piquant  sauce.  As  applied 
to  literary  products,  racy  refers  to  that  which  has  a  striking, 
vigorous,  pleasing  originality;  spicy  to  that  which  is  stimulat- 
ing to  the  mental  taste,  as  spice  is  to  the  physical;  piquant 


pod  tire 

primlttTC 

thoroOEh 

thoToaKlieainK 

total 


BYNONTMS: 

Laaic  in  (gained 

complete  Iniiate 

conititntional  native 

entire  natural 

estreme  oriKlnal 

The  wiiiely  divergent  senses  in  which  tJie  word  radical  is 
used,  by  which  it  can  be  at  some  lime  interehanged  with  any 
word  in  (he  above  list,  are  all  formed  upon  the  one  primary 
sense  of  having  to  do  with  or  proceeding  from  the  mot  (from 
L.  radix] ;  a  radical  difference  is  one  that  s]irings  from  the 
root,  and  is  thos  conaiitutional,  exeential,  fundamental,  organic, 
original;  a  radical  change  is  one  that  does  not  stop  at  tbe 
surfat-e,  but  reai^hes  down  to  the  ver^  root,  and  is  mlirt, 
thorough,  total;  since  tlie  majority  find  superficial  Imtment 
of  any  matter  the  easiest  and  most  c«mfortabIe,  radical  t 
snres,  wiiich  strike  at  the  root  of  evil  or  need,  are  apt  t 
looked  upon  ns  t-jctreme. 
ANTONTMSi 
ennBorvnllve  Incomplelo  palliative  nllghl 
Inaileiguato  moderate         partial  euperndol 


irpairoeni 
apt  t^H 


sTNomrHSi 

cnrioui  odd  icarce  nnlqne 

f >traordinary  peculiar  stugnlar  nnparatlrlvd 

Incoaivarable  precton*  itranee  unpriced  en  ted 

infrequent  rDmarkaltle  uncommon  nnninal 

Unique  is  alone  of  its  kind;  rare  is  infrequent  of  its  kind; 
preat  poems.are  rare;  "Paradise  Lost"  is  unique.  To  say  of  a 
thing  that  it  is  rart  is  simply  to  afflroi  that  it  is  now  seldom 
found,  whether  pn-vionsly  commnn  or  not;  as,  a  rare  old  book; 
a  rarr  word;  to  rail  a  lliine  srarrt  implies  (hat  it  was  at  aom* 
time  more  plentiful,  ns  when  we  say  food  or  money  is  tcarcc  A 
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particular  fruit  or  coin  may  be  rare;  scarce  applies  to  demand 
and  rifle,  and  almost  always  to  concrete  things;  to  speak  of 
virtue,  genius,  or  heroism  as  scarce  would  be  somewhat  ludi- 
crous. Rare  has  the  added  sense  of  precious,  which  is  some- 
times, but  not  necessarily,  blended  with  that  above  given;  as, 
a  rare  gem.  Extraordinary,  signifying  greatly  beyond  the 
ordinary,  is  a  neutral  word,  capable  of  a  high  and  good  sense 
or  of  an  invidious,  opprobrious,  or  contemptuous  signification ; 
as,  extraordinary  genius;  extraordinary  wickedness;  an  extra- 
ordinary assumption  of  power;  extraordinary  antics;  an  extra- 
ordinary statement  is  incredible  without  overwhelming  proof. 

ANTOlTTMSs 

See  synonyms  for  general;  normal;  usual. 

REACH 

8TNOinrM8t 
arriTe     attain     oome  to      enter       sain      set  to      land 

To  reach,  in  the  sense  here  considered,  is  to  come  to  by  mo- 
tion  or  progress.  Attain  is  now  oftenest  used  of  abstract  re- 
lations; as,  to  attain  success.  When  applied  to  concrete*  mat- 
ters, it  conmionly  signifies  the  overcoming  of  hindrance  and 
difficulty;  as,  the  storm-beaten  ship  at  length  attained  the  har- 
bor. Come  is  the  general  word  for  moving  to  or  toward  the 
place  where  the  speaker  or  writer  is  or  supposes  himself  to  be. 
To  reach  is  to  come  to  from  a  distance  that  is  actually  or  rel- 
atively considerable ;  to  stretch  the  journey,  so  to  speak,  across 
the  distance,  as,  in  its  original  meaning,  one  reaches  an  object 
by  stretching  out  the  hand.  To  gain  is  to  reach  or  attain 
something  eagerly  sought;  the  wearied  swimmer  reaches  or 
gains  the  shore.  One  comes  in  from  his  garden;  he  reaches 
home  from  a  journey.  To  arrive  is  to  come  to  a  destination, 
to  reach  a  point  intended  or  proposed.  The  European  steamer 
arnnea  in  port,  or  reaches  the  harbor;  the  dismantled  wreck 
drifts  ashore,  or  comes  to  land.    Compare  attain. 


depart  go  leave  set   sail  wei^h  anchor 

embark  go  awaj        set  out  start 


REAL 

SYMONTMSi 

Botnal  demonttrable  K'nntno  tme 

snthentto      developed  poiltlve  nnqneitlonaUe 

certain  euentlal  ■ubitantial  veritable 

Real  (fi-cim  L.  res,  a  lliing)  signifies  having  existence,  not 
merely  in  thouglil,  but  in  inet,  or  being  in  faet  according  to 
appearance  or  claim ;  denoting  the  thing  bs  distinguiahed  from 
the  name,  or  the  existent  as  opposed  to  the  non-exiatenL  Aelmtl 
has  respect  to  a  thing  accomplisbed  by  doing,  real  to  a  thing 
aB  existing  by  whatever  means  or  from  whatever  cause,  potitivt 
to  that  which  ia  fixed  or  established,  developed  to  that  which 
has  readied  completion  by  a  natural  process  of  unfoldiug. 
Actual  is  in  oppoBition  to  llie  supposetl,  conceived,  or  reported, 
and  furnishes  the  proof  of  its  existence  in  itself;  real  it  op- 
powd  to  feigned  or  imaginary,  and  is  capable  of  deinonstiu- 
tion;  positive,  to  the  uncertain  or  doubtful;  developed,  to  th»t 
which  is  undeveloped  or  incomplete.  The  developed  'la  suscep- 
tible of  proof;  the  positive  precludea  the  necessity  for  proof 
The  preaent  condition  of  a  thing  is  its  actuiH  condition;  tlla 
are  real  that  have  a  substantial  reason;  proofs  are  po»itive 
when  they  give  the  mind  certainty;  a  plant  is  drveloped  whon 
it  has  reached  its  completed  stage.  Real  estate  is  land,  togethn 
with  (Tcea.  water,  minerals,  or  other  natural  accompaniments, 
and  any  permanent  structures  that  man  bus  built  upon  it. 
Compare  aithentic. 

AVTONTHS: 

conceived       fplgrrfl  tUuwry  mippnaert  unreal 

rabuloua        flctltloua  Imaglntiry  Buppusltlilaua  untru* 

fanciful  liy  pot  helical  reported  theoretical  vlaloBUT 


REASON, 

I'. 

SYnOKYMSi 

debate 

dlspote 

oontrovert 

dlsotii* 

prove 

To  reason  is  to  examine  hy  means  of  I  be  r 
reasoning,  or  to  infiuence  or  seek  to  influence  otliers  I 
soning  or  reasons.     Persons  iniiy  eonlend  either  fmtii  : 
will  or  self-interest,  or  from  the  highest  inotivea;  "That  ye 
should  earnestly  rontend  for  the   fnith   which   was  once  i 


i 

to  pri^^H 
era  hf^^H 
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livered  to  the  saints/'  Jude  3.  To  argue  (from  L.  arguo, 
show)  is  to  make  a  matter  clear  hy  reasoning;  to  diseiMS  (from 
L.  dis,  apart,  and  quatio,  shake)  iSi  etymologically,  to  shake 
it  apart  for  examination  and  analysis.  Demonstrate  striotly 
applies  to  mathematical  or  exact  reasoning;  prove  may  be 
used  in  the  same  sense,  but  is  often  applied  to  reasoning  upon 
matters  of  fact  by  what  is  called  probable  evidencci  which  can 
give  only  moral  and  not  absolute  or  mathematical  certainty. 
To  demonstrate  is  to  force  the  mind  to  a  conclusion  by  irre- 
sistible reasoning;  to  prove  is  rather  to  establish  a  fact  by 
evidence;  as,  to  prove  one  innocent  or  guilty.  That  which  has 
been  either  demonstrated  or  proved  so  as  to  secure  general 
acceptance  is  said  to  be  established.  Reason  is  a  neutral  word, 
not,  like  argue,  debate,  discuss,  etc.,  naturally  or  necessarily 
implying  contest.  We  reason  about  a  matter  by  bringing  up 
all  that  reason  can  give  us  on  any  side.  A  dispute  may  be 
personal,  fractious,  and  petty;  a  debate  is  formal  and  orderly; 
if  otherwise,  it  becomes  a  mere  wrangle. 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

We  reason  with  a  person  about  a  subject,  for  or  against  an 
•pinion ;  we  reason  a  person  into  or  out  of  a  course  of  action ; 
or  we  may  reason  down  an  opponent  or  opposition;  one  rea- 
sons from  a  cause  to  an  effect. 


REASON,  n. 

SYNOlfTMS: 

Aoeoiimt  eanse  end  obieet 

aim  oonsideration  sronnd  principle 

arfl^nmeat  design  motive  purpose 

While  the  cause  of  any  event,  act,  or  fact,  as  commonly 
understood,  is  the  power  that  makes  it  to  be,  the  reason  of  or 
for  it  is  the  explanation  given  by  the  human  mind ;  but  reason 
is,  in  popular  language,  often  used  as  equivalent  to  cause, 
especially  in  the  sense  of  final  cause.  In  the  statement  of  any 
reasoning,  the  argument  may  be  an  entire  syllogism,  or  the 
premises  considered  together  apart  from  the  conclusion,  or  in 
logical  strictness  the  middle  term  only  by  which  the  particular 
conclusion  is  connected  with  the  general  statement.  But  when 
the  reasoning  is  not  in  strict  logical  form,  the  middle  term 
following  the  eonclusion  is  called  the  reason;  thus  in  the  state- 


meut  "AU  tyraoU  deserve  death;  Casssr  was  a  tyrant;  There- 
fore Ctesar  deserved  death,"  "Cwsar  was  a  tyrant"  would  ia 
the  Btriolest  seuee  be  caiJed  the  argument;  but  if  we  say  "Csaar 
deserved  death  because  he  was  o  tyrant,"  tJie  latter  claoac 
would  be  t«mied  the  reason.     Ccmpare  oacse;   bkason,  r.; 

mind;    BEA50!IING. 
PREPOSITIONS  I 

The  reasin  of  a  thing  that  is  to  he  explained ;  the  maKiu  /( 
a  thing  that  is  to  he  done. 


i 


REASONING 
STirOWTMSi 

arentnoBt         ftrrvmentatloit        debate 

ATgumenlaiion  and  delate,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  worfs, 
suppose  two  parlies  alleging  reasons  for  and  against  a  propoa- 
tioti ;  the  same  idea  appears  Hguratively  when  we  speak  ot  ■ 
debate  or  an  argument  with  oneself,  or  of  a  debate  between 
reason  and  conscience.  Seasoning  may  be  the  act  of  one  aloiWi 
as  it  is  simply  the  orderly  setting  forth  of  reasons,  wbetba 
I'oi'  the  instruction  of  inquirers,  the  confuting  of  opponenbi 
or  the  clear  establishment  of  truth  for  oneself.  Reatoning  dht 
be  either  deductive  or  inductive.  Argument  or  orgumetttMieit 
was  formerly  used  of  deductive  reasoning  only.  With  the  rise 
of  (he  inductive  philosophy  these  words  have  eonie  lo  be  ap- 
plied to  inductive  processes  also;  but  while  reaaoning  may  b» 
informal  or  even  (as  far  as  tracing  its  processes  is  coneemed) 
unconsoioiis,  argument  and  argumentation  strictly  imply  logirtl 
form.  Reasoning,  as  denoting  process,  Is  a  broader  term  than 
reason  or  argument;  many  arguments  or  rtasons  may  be  ilt 
eluded  in  a  single  chain  of  reanoning.  ^h 


REBELLIOUS 


STHOHTlCSi 

^B 

cantnmaelcini 

mntlnoni 

iine«ntroIUb!e 

dlRobedlent 

retrRctory 

uiiKoTeriiabla 

Ininbordliiate 

■edltlona 

1b  tractable 

Rehellious  signifies  being  in  n  slate  of  rebellion  (se«  xatlr 
Liov  under  REN-OLrTnoN),  and  is  even  extended  to  inanimaf 
things  tliat  resist  control  or  adaptation  to  hnmsn  asA.    Ul^ 
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governable  applies  to  that  which  successfully  defies  authority 
and  power;  unmanageable  to  that  which  resists  the  utmost  ex- 
ercise of  skill  or  of  skill  and  power  combined;  rebellious,  to 
that  which  is  defiant  of  authority,  whether  successfully  or  un- 
successfuUy;  seditious,  to  that  which  partakes  of  or  tends  to 
excite  a  rebellious  spirit,  seditious  suggesting  more  of  covert 
plan,  scheming,  or  conspiracy,  rebellious  more  of  overt  act  or 
open  violence.  While  the  unmanageable  or  ungovernable  de- 
fies control,  the  rebellious  or  seditious  may  be  forced  to  sub- 
mission; as,  the  man  has  an  ungovernable  temper;  the  horses 
became  unmanageable;  he  tamed  his  rebellious  spirit  In- 
subordinate  applies  to  the  disposition  to  resist  and  resent  con- 
trol as  such ;  mutinous,  to  open  defiance  of  authority,  especially 
in  the  army,  navy,  or  merchant  marine.  A  contumacious  act 
or  spirit  is  contemptuous  as  well  as  defiant.  Compare  obsti- 
nate; REVOLUTION. 


ANTONYMS  s 

compliant  docile 

controllable  dutiful 

deferential  gentle 


manageable 

obedient 

submissive 


subservient 

tractable 

yielding 


PBEP08ITION8S 

Rebellious  fo  or  against  lawful  authority. 


register 
roU 

•ohednle 
•oroll 


RECORD 

STNONTMSs 

aoeovmt  enrolment  instrament 

arehlTe  entry  inTentory 

oatalosCne  enumeration  n&emorandnm 

chronicle  liistory  memorial 

document  inscription  n&nniment 

A  memorial  is  any  object,  whether  a  writing,  a  monument^ 
or  other  permanent  thing  that  is  designed  or  adapted  to  keep 
something  in  remembrance.  Record  is  a  word  of  wide  signifi- 
cation,  applying  to  any  writing,  mark,  or  trace  that  serves  as 
a  memorial  giving  enduring  attestation  of  an  event  or  fact; 
an  extended  account,  chronicle,  or  history  is  a  record;  so,  too, 
may  be  a  brief  inventory  or  memorandum;  the  inscription  on 
a  tombstone  is  a  record  of  the  dead ;  the  striae  on  a  rock-surface 
are  the  record  of  a  glacier's  passage.  A  register  is  a  formal 
or  official  written  record,  especially  a  series  of  entries  made  for 
preservation  or  reference;  as,  a  register  of  births  and  deaths. 
Archives,  in  the  sense  herQ  ponsidered^  are  documents  or 


reeorda,  often  legal  record*,  preserved  in  a  public  or  ofBciil 
depoailory;  the  word  archives  is  also  applied  to  the  plan 
where  such  docvwtenta  are  regularly  deposited  and  prcMrved. 
Muniments  (from  L.  munio,  fortify)  are  records  that  finiUt 
one  to  defend  hia  title.    Compare  HiaToar ;  stobv. 

RECOVER 

STNONYHS: 

be  cnred  or  li«nled  heal  recnperat«  re*tor« 

be  reatored  reanimate  regain  resasM 

enre  re  or  nit  reposaeaa  retrlw 

The  traDsitive  use  of  recorer  iti  the  sense  of  cure,  heat,  et&, 
as  in  2  Kings  v,  6,  "That  thou  mayest  recover  him  of  his 
leprosy,"  is  uow  practically  obsolete.  The  chief  transitive  uac 
of  recover  is  In  the  sense  to  obtain  again  after  losing,  regain, 
repossess,  etc.;  ss,  to  recover  stolen  goods;  to  recover  beaUh. 
The  intransitive  sense,  be  cured,  be  restored,  etc.,  is  very  f 
man ;  as,  lo  recover  from  sickness,  terror,  or  misfortUDl 
AHTONTMSi 

die  fall  Kruw    ivor>e  rclspM 

PBEPOSITIONSi 

From;   rarely   of;    (Late)    to   recover   judgment   i 
recover  damages  of  or  from  a  pereon. 

REFINEMENT 

BYKONTUS: 
oivlUiatloB  oulUvatloa  culture  elegMiee 
CivilUation  applies  to  nations,  denoting  tlie  sum  of  i 
eivil,  social,  economic,  and  political  attainments  by  < 
eoDununity  is  removed  from  barbarism ;  a  people  may  be  n 
iied  while  still  far  from  re/inemeol  or  cidlure,  but  civilita^eim 
is  susceptible  of  various  degrees  and  of  conUnued  progw- 
Beflnemcnt  applies  either  tir  nations  or  individuals,  d6aotiap~ 
the  removal  of  what  is  coai-se  and  rude,  and  n  comwpondingr 
atl'-aiumcnt  of  what  is  delicate,  elegant,  and  beautiful.  Cult*" 
ration,  denoting  primarily  the  prore^  nf  rultivatin);  the  sdK 
or  groiving  crops,  tlien  the  improved  condition  of  either  whJd* 
is  the  result,  is  applied  in  similar  sense  to  the  human  miriS 
Mid  character,  bnt  in  this  usage  is  now  largely  snpenteded  hy 
the  term  rullure.  which  denotes  n  high  dnvelnpraent  of  tha  bwT 


*^^  ^ 
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qualities  of  man's  mental  and  spiritual  naturoi  with  especial 
reference  to  the  esthetic  faculties  and  to  graces  of  speech  and 
manner,  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  refined  nature.  Culture 
in  the  fullest  sense  denotes  that  degree  of  refinement  and  de- 
velopment which  results  from  continued  cultivation  through 
successive  generations;  a  man's  faculties  may  be  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  cultivation  in  some  specialty,  while  he  himself 
remains  imcultured  even  to  the  extent  of  coarseness  and  rude- 
ness.   Compare  humane;  poute. 

ANTOlTTMSs 

barbarism         brutality  coarseness       rudeness       savagery 

boorishness       clownishness       grossness         rusticity        vulgarity 

REFUTE 
STNOinrMSi 

confoimd        eonfnte         disproTe        overtlirow       zepel 

To  refute  and  to  confute  are  to  answer  so  as  to  admit  of  no 
reply.  To  refute  a  statement  is  to  demonstrate  its  falsity  by 
argument  or  countervailing  proof;  confute  is  substantially  the 
same  in  meaning,  though  differing  in  usage.  Refute  applies 
either  to  arguments  and  opinions  or  to  accusations;  confute  is 
not  applied  to  accusations  and  charges,  but  to  arguments  or 
opinions.  Refute  is  not  now  applied  to  persons,  but  confute 
is  in  good  use  in  this  application;  a  person  is  confuted  when 
his  arguments  are  refuted. 

RELIABLE 

SYNONYMS  s 

tnutiFortl&j  tnuty 

The  word  reliable  has  been  sharply  challenged,  but  seems  to 
have  established  its  place  in  the  language.  The  objection  to 
its  use  on  the  ground  that  the  suffix  -able  can  not  properly  be 
added  to  an  intransitive  verb  is  answered  by  the  citation  of 
such  words  as  "available,"  "conversable,"  "laughable,"  and  the 
like,  while,  in  the  matter  of  usage,  reliable  has  the  authority  of 
Coleridge,  Martineau,  Mill,  Irving,  Newman,  Gladstone,  and 
others  of  the  foremost  of  recent  English  writers.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  application  of  reliable  to  persons  is  not  sustained 
by  the  use  of  the  verb  "rely,"  which  is  applied  to  persons  in 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  writings  of 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  and  in  the  usage  of  good  speakers 


and  wrilere.  Trusty  and  trustworthy  refer  to  inberent  quit 
ities  of  a  high  order,  trustworthy  being  especially  applied  to 
persons,  and  denotiog  moral  integrity  ond  tratbfulness;  m 
speak  of  a  trusty  Bword,  b  trusty  servant:  we  say  the  mta  ii 
thoroughly  trustworthy.  Reliable  is  inferior  in  meaning,  d»- 
noling  merely  the  possession  of  such  qualities  as  are  needed 
for  safe  reliance;  as,  a  reliable  pledge;  reliable  informatKHL 
A  man  is  said  to  be  reliable  with  reference  not  only  to  Hkonl 
qualities,  but  to  judgment,  knowledge,  skill,  habit,  or  perbtpt 
pecuniary  ability;  a  thoroughly  tmstworlhy  persoD  might  not 
be  reliable  as  a  witness  on  account  of  uneonscioiis  sympathy, 
or  as  a  security  by  reason  of  insufficient  means.  A  rflid>l* 
messenger  is  one  who  may  be  depended  on  lo  do  his  t^rraad 
correctly  and  promptly:  a  trusty  or  trustworthy  messenger  is 
one  who  may  be  admitted  to  knowledge  of  the  views  and  pur- 
poses of  those  who  employ  him,  and  who  will  be  faithful  be- 
yond the  mere  letter  of  his  commission.  We  can  speak  of  a 
railroad -train  as  reliable  when  it  can  be  depended  on  to  ar- 
rive on  time;  but  to  speak  of  a  reliable  friend  would  be  cold, 
and  lo  spenk  of  a  wanior  girding  on  his  reliabte  sword  woaM 
he  ludicrous.  HH 

RELIGION  ^^1 

STKONTHSi  ^^H 

deTotion    Kodllneia      morality    piety  th«al«Kr 

(«ltli  bolincBi        pletlim       rlKliteonjne«s    «rBr>h{p 

Pietti  is  primarily  lilial  duly,  us  of  children  to  parenl.'",  and 
hence,  in  its  highest  sense,  a  loving  obedience  and  senic*  to- 
God  as  the  Heavenly  Father:  piVli'sm  often  denotes  a  mystical^ 
sometimes  an  aflfectcd  piety;  religion  ia  the  reverent  acknowl- 
edgment both  in  heart  and  in  act  of  a.  divine  being.  -  HrligiiM^ 
in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense,  includes  all  the  other  word»- 
of  this  group.     Wnrahip  may  be  external  and  fonnnl.  or  it 
may  be  the  adoring  reverence  of  the  human  spirit   for  Ui^ 
divine,  "ieeking  onlward  espression.     Demotion,  which  in  it^ 
fiitjesl  sense  is  self -co  riser  rat  ion,  is  often  used  to  denote  ai»- 
act  of  worship,  especially  prayer  or  adoration;  as,  he  b  en — - 
gnged  in  his  devotions.     Mnralitii  is  the  system  and  prsctis^^ 
of  duty  as  required  by  the  moral  law.  consisting  chiefly  ia  onl- 
ward flcls.  and  Ihiis  mav  be  observed  without  snirifnal  rwdi— - 
tilde  of  heart;  moraliifi  in  of  necessity  included  in  all  true  rrr— 
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UgUm,  which  involves  both  outward  act  and  spiritual  service. 
Godlineaa  (primarily  godlikeness)  is  a  character  and  spirit 
like  that  of  Gk>d.  Holiness  is  the  highest;  sinless  perfection  of 
any  spirit,  whether  divine  or  human,  though  often  used  for 
parity  or  for  consecration.  Theology  is  the  science  of  religion, 
or  the  study  and  scientific  statement  of  all  that  the  human  mind 
ean  know  of  Qod.  Faith,  strictly  the  belief  and  trust  which 
the  soul  exercises  toward  Otod,  is  often  used  as  a  compre- 
hensive word  for  a  whole  system  of  religion  considered  as  the 
object  of  faith;  as,  the  Christian  faith;  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

AHTONYMSi 

atheism  godlessness      irreligrion         sacrilege        ungodliness 

blasphemy       impiety  profanity        unbelief  wickedness 


RELUCTANT 
s'sirainrMSs 

jc^erse  disinclined  loath  slow 

backward  indisposed  opposed  unwilling 

Reluctant  (from  L.  re,  back,  and  lucto,  strive,  struggle) 
signifies  struggling  against  what  one  is  urged  or  impelled  to 
do,  or  is  actually  doing;  averse  (from  L.  a,  from,  and  verto, 
turn)  signifies  turned  away  as  with  dislike  or  repugnance; 
loath  (from  AS.  lath,  evil,  hateful)  signifies  having  a  repug- 
nance, disgust,  or  loathing  for,  though  the  adjective  loath  is 
not  so  strong  as  the  verb  loathe.  A  dunce  is  always  averse  to 
study;  a  good  student  is  disinclined  to  it  when  a  fine  morning 
tempts  him  out;  he  is  indisposed  to  it  in  some  hour  of  weari- 
ness. A  man  may  be  slow  or  backward  in  entering  upon  that 
to  which  he  is  by  no  means  averse,  A  man  is  loath  to  believe 
evil  of  his  friend,  reluctant  to  speak  of  it,  absolutely  untoilling 
to  use  it  to  his  injury.  A  legislator  may  be  opposed  to  a  cer- 
tain measure,  while  not  averse  to  what  it  aims  to  accomplish. 
Compare  aktipatht. 

AHTONTMSt 

desirous        disposed        eairer        flavorable        inclined        wllHng 

REMARK 

imOlfTMSt 
aaaotatiom      eomment      note     obserration    ntteranoe 

A  Timark  is  a  saying  or  brief  ?tateraent,  oral  or  written, 


eommool.T  made  williout  aiuch  premediiation ;  a  oommtttt  u  U 
esplauatory  or  critical  Temark,  as  upon  some  passage  in  ■ 
literary  work  or  some  act  or  speech  in  common  life.  A  iM(r 
ia  something  to  call  attention,  hence  a  brief  written  etatemenl; 
in  correspondeDce,  a  note  is  briefer  than  a  letter.  A  not* 
upon  some  passa^^  in  a  book  b  briefer  and  less  elaborate  \3ait 
a  comment.  Annotatiortt  are  especially  brief  notes,  commodj 
niat^nalj  and  closely  following  the  text.  Comments,  obafrv*- 
lions,  or  remarks  may  be  oral  or  written,  comments  being  oftm< 
est  written,  and  remarks  oftenest  oral.  An  observation  >» 
properly  the  result  of  fixed  attention  and  reflection;  a  rtmark 
may  he  the  suggestion  of  the  instant.  Remarks  are  more^t 
formal  than  a  speech.  ^^M 


SYNONYMS  I 


Sp""* 


•Ut 


Heud  and  tear  are  applied  to  the  separating  of  textile  sab- 
slatjees  into  ])arts  by  force  violently  applied  [rend  also  to 
frangible  substances),  (car  being  the  milder,  rend  the  atrouger 
word.  Rive  is  a  woodworkers'  word  for  parting  wood  in  ibe 
graiji  without  a  clean  cut.  To  lacerate  is  to  tear  roughly  Uw 
tieah  or  animal  tissue,  as  by  the  teeth  of  a  wild  beasli  » 
taceraled  wound  is  distinguished  from  a  wound  made  by  ■ 
clean  cut  or  incision.  Mangle  in  a  stronger  word  than  lacerate; 
lacerate  is  more  superficial,  mangle  more  complete.  To  bur»t 
nr  rupture  is  to  tear  or  rend  by  force  from  within,  burst  de- 
noting Ihe  greater  violence;  as,  to  burnt  a  gun:  to  rupltirt  ■ 
hlood-vessel;  n  steBm-boiler  may  be  ruptvred  when  its  mih- 
stance  is  made  to  divide  by  intemnl  pressure  wilhout  cxplo- 
•.ion.  To  rip.  ae  nsually  applied  to  garments  or  other  article* 
made  by  sewing  or  etitchint;,  is  to  di^Hde  along  thr  line  nf  a 
senm  by  cutting  or  breaking  the  ?titchee:  the  other  senses  bmr 
some  resemhlance  or  analogy  to  this;  as,  to  rip  open  a  wound. 
Compare  break. 

AirroNTicsi 
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RENOUNCE 

ftTVONTMSt 

abaiidoa       disavow       dUown  recant      repudiate 

aliiure  dieeard        forswear        refuse       retraot 

deay  disclaim      recall  rejeet        revoke 

Abjure,  discard,  forswear,  recall,  recant,  renounce,  retract, 
and  revoke,  like  abandon,  imply  some  previous  connection. 
Renounce  (from  L.  re,  back,  and  nuntio,  bear  a  message)  is 
to  declare  against  and  give  up  formally  and  definitively ;  as,  to 
renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world.  Recant  (from 
L.  re,  back,  and  canto,  sing)  is  to  take  back  or  deny  formally 
and  publicly,  as  a  belief  that  one  has  held  or  professed.  Re- 
tract (from  L.  re,  back,  and  traho,  draw)  is  to  take  back  some- 
thing that  one  has  said  as  not  true  or  as  what  one  is  not 
ready  to  maintain;  as,  to  retract  a  charge  or  accusation;  one 
recants  what  was  especially  his  own,  he  retracts  what  was  di- 
rected against  another.  Repudiate  (from  L.  re,  back,  or  away, 
and  pudeo,  feel  shame)  is  primarily  to  renounce  as  shameful, 
hence  to  divorce,  as  a  wife;  thus  in  general  to  put  away  with 
emphatic  and  determined  repulsion;  as,  to  repudiate  a  debt. 
To  deny  is  to  affirm  to  be  not  true  or  not  binding;  as, 
to  deny  a  statement  or  a  relationship;  or  to  refuse  to  grant 
as  something  requested;  as,  his  mother  could  not  deny  him 
what  he  desired.  To  discard  is  to  cast  away  as  useless  or 
worthless;  thus,  one  discards  a  worn  garment;  a  coquette  dis 
cards  a  lover.  Revoke  (from  L.  re,  back,  and  voco,  call), 
etymologically  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  English  recall,  is  to 
take  back  something  given  or  granted;  as,  to  revoke  a  com- 
mand, a  will,  or  a  grant ;  recall  may  be  used  in  the  exact  sense 
of  revoke,  but  is  often  applied  to  persons,  as  revoke  is  not; 
we  recaU  a  messenger  and  revoke  the  order  with  which  he  was 
charged.  Abjure  (from  L.  ab,  away,  and  juro,  swear)  is 
etymologically  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Saxon  forswear, 
signifying  to  put  away  formally  and  under  oath,  as  an  error, 
heresy,  or  evil  practise,  or  a  condemned  and  detested  person. 
A  man  abjures  his  religion,  recants  his  beHef,  abjures  or  re- 
nounces his  allegiance,  repudiates  another's  claim,  renounces 
his  own,  retracts  a  false  statement.  A  person  may  deny,  dis- 
avow, disclaim,  disown  what  has  been  truly  or  falsely  imputed 
to  him  or  supposed  to  be  his.  He  may  deny  his  signature, 
disavow  the  act  of  his  agent,  disown  his  child;  he  may  re- 


pudiate  a  just  claim  or  a  base  suggeslion.     A  native  of  tiw 
United  States  can  not  abjure  or  renounce  alle^anoe  to  the 
Kiu);  of  Eng-Iaiid,  but  will    promptly  denj/  or   tepvdUM  iL 
Compare  abandon. 
AITTOKTHSi 
acknowledKB   assert   cherish  defeiid   ma.liilalu   proclaim    uphold 
advocate  avuw     claim      hold       own  retain         vlniUoui 

REPENTANCE 

KTSOTStTVLS: 
Dompnnotloit     contrition       regret        self'«oadeBUi*tlom 
oontrlteneai      penitence         reman e    tai-raw 

Regret  \a  sorrow  for  any  painful  or  anDoying  matter.  One 
ia  moved  with  penitence  for  wrong-doing.  To  apeak  of  regrtf 
for  a  fault  of  our  own  marks  it  as  sligbter  than  one  regarding 
which  we  should  express  penitence.  Repentance  is  sorrow  fur 
sin  with  self-condemnalion,  and  complete  tuming  from  lbs 
sin.  Penitence  is  transient,  and  may  involve  no  ehange  of 
character  or  conduct.  There  may  be  sorrow  without  repen- 
tance, as  for  consequences  only,  but  not  repentance  witliont 
sorrow.  Compunction  is  a  momentary  sting  of  conscJence,  in 
view  either  of  a  past  or  of  a  contemplated  act.  Contrition  i» 
a  subduing  sorrow  for  ain,  as  aj^inat  the  divine  holiue&s  and 
love.  Remorse  is.  qs  its  derivation  indicates,  a  biting  or  gnaw- 
ing back  of  guilt  upon  the  heart,  with  no  turning  of  heart 
from  the  sin,  and  no  suggestion  of  divine  forgiveness. 
AHTONTMSt 
aiiprnvul  rnrlpnt  oliduracy  v?ir'Com(il»caiiey 
comfort  liiirr1ti<>Ha  ohatlnacy  leircnnKTHttilatlnii 
complacency        Iniijenltence  Bell^pproval       -•-■■■ 

PREPOSITIONS  I 

Itepentanoe  of  or  in  heart,  or  from  Ibe  heart; 
for  sins;  before  or  to»eard  (lod;  unto  life. 


REPORT 

SYNONYMS  > 

ftooonnt  narrative  relieanal 

de*pH)itlon            r)>cital                  relation  atory 

■ar  ration               reoord                   ramor  tala 

.Account   carries    the    idea   of  a   commercial  summary.     A 
statement  is  definite,  eonlined  to  essentials  and  property  f 


] 
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repgoof 

matters  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  one  who  states 
them;  as,  an  ante-mortem  statement.  A  narrative  is  a  some- 
what extended  and  embellished  account  of  events  in  order  of 
time,  ordinarily  with  a  view  to  please  or  entertain.  A  de- 
scription gives  especial  scope  to  the  pictorial  element.  A  re- 
port (from  L.  re,  back,  and  porto,  bring),  as  its  etymology 
implies,  is  something  brought  back,  as  by  one  sent  to  obtain 
information,  and  may  be  concise  and  formal  or  highly  de- 
scriptive    and     dramatic.       Compare     allegort;     bistort; 

REOORD. 

REPROOF 

SYHOHTlfSt 

adn&oaition         oliidins  disapproval     reprimand 

aaimadTersioa  oomment  obiargation     reproach 

blame  condemnation  reonke  reproval 

eenenre  criticism  reflection  nporaidins 

ekeek  denunciation    reprehension 

Blame,  censure,  and  disapproval  may  either  be  felt  or 
ottered;  comment,  criticism,  rebuke,  reflection,  reprehension, 
and  reproof  are  always  expressed.  The  same  is  true  of  ad- 
monition and  animadversion.  Comment  and  criticism  may  be 
favorable  as  well  as  censorious;  they  imply  no  superiority  or 
anthority  on  the  part  of  him  who  utters  them;  nor  do  reflec- 
tion or  reprehension,  which  are  simply  turning  the  mind  back 
upon  what  is  disapproved.  Reprehension  is  supposed  to  be 
calm  and  just,  and  with  good  intent;  it  is  therefore  a  serious 
matter,  however  mild,  and  is  capable  of  great  force,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  phrase  severe  reprehension.  Reflection  is  often 
from  mere  ill  feeling,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  personal  and  less 
impartial  than  reprehension;  we  often  speak  of  unkind  or  un- 
just reflections.  Rebuke,  literally  a  stopping  of  the  mouth,  is 
administered  to  a  forward  or  hasty  person;  reproof  is  ad- 
ministered to  one  intentionally  or  deliberately  wrong;  both 
words  imply  authority  in  the  reprover,  and  direct  expression 
of  disapproval  to  the  face  of  the  person  rebuked  or  reproved. 
Reprimand  is  official  censure  formally  administered  by  a 
superior  to  one  under  his  command.  Animadversion  is  censure 
of  a  high,  authoritative,  and  somewhat  formal  kind.  Rebuke 
may  be  given  at  the  outset,  or  in  the  midst  of  an  action; 
ommadvereion,  reflection,  reprehension,  reproof,  always  follow 
tbe  aet;  admonition  is  anticipatory,  and  meant  to  be  pre- 


v^ntive,  Check  it  allied  to  rebuke,  and  given  before  or  during 
action;  chiding  is  nearer  to  reproof,  but  witb  more  of  persooat 
bitternsss    and   less    of   authonty,      Uompare    co^'Demk;  bi- 

PROVE. 

ANTONTMSi 


Hpplausa 

approval                       encomium 
comraendallon          eulogy 

«| 

STNOIV7HS: 

REPROVE 

1 

admonlih 
blame 

«Iift>ten 

obeok 

eUde 

condemn 
expostulate  witli 
find  fsntt  with 
rebuke 
remonstrate  with 

r«prtnuuid 
npbraU 

To  censure  is  to  prouonni-e  an  adverse  jiidgmenl  that  ma7« 
nay  Dot  be  expressed  to  the  person  cenaured;  (o  reprova  i>  to 
censure  a uthorita lively,  opeuly,  and  directly  to  the  face  of  tht  I 
person  reproved;  to  rebuke  is  to  reprove  with  sliarpmsB,  and  | 
nften  with  abruptness,  usually  in  tlie  midst  of  some  aetioa  or 
course  of  action  dwmed  censurable;  to  reprimand  ia  to  nprmt 
nltlciatly;  lo  blame  is  a  familiar  word  signifying  tu  pass  eeth 
sure  upon,  make  answerable,  as  for  a  fault ;  blame  and  c«N«Hrv 
apply  either  lo  persons  or  aets;  reprove  and  rehitke  art  kp- 
plied  fhiefly,  and  reprimand  esclu^vely,  to  persona.  To  r^ 
proach  is  to  eeasure  openly  and  vehemently,  and  wilb  intaVM 
personal  feeling  as  of  grief  or  anger;  as,  to  reproach  one  for 
ingratitude;  reproach  knows  no  diatincl.ii>n  i>f  rank  or  «har- 
acter;  a  snbject  may  reproach  a  king  or  a  criminal  judge.  To 
expostulate  or  remnmlralf  with  is  lo  mingle  reasoning  and 
ai>piial  with  crnsure  in  tlia  hope  nf  winning  one  from  his  «vil 
way,  expostulate  being  (be  gentler,  remonntrate  the  Mtvcm 
word.  Atlmonish  is  tlie  mildest  of  reproving  words,  and  may 
even  be  iiwed  of  giving  a  caution  or  warning  wbere  no  wrong 
is  implied,  or  of  ttimply  reminding  of  duty  which  mtgbt  be 
forgotten.  Censure,  rebuke,  and  reprove  apply  tn  wronj;  tliat 
bas  been  done:  warn  and  admonish  refer  to  anticipated  amr 
or  fault,  ^Vbcn  one  is  admonished  because  of  wrong  altM^T 
ilnne.  tli(«  new  IB  still  future,  that  he  may  not  repeat  or  eoo- 
liniic  in  Ihp  wrong.    Cnmiwrr  comoemn;  bbpuoo'. 
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ANTOimiSs 

ab«t 

applaud  obear  aatoux^^  Usdta  uz^a  on 


abat  aj;)prova  couatepanoe        Impel  Isatlgate 

ooaar  aaioiu««a  Usota 


REQUITE 
8TNOHTM81 

ATeaso  piiBiali  remunerate  reTense 

eompenaate  qnit  r«PA7  reward 

pay  reeiproeate  retaliate  aatiaf  j 

pay  off  reeompenae  return  aettle  with 

To  repay  or  to  retaliate,  to  punish  or  to  reward,  may  be  to 
nake  some  return  very  inadequate  to  the  benefit  or  injury  re- 
oeivedy  or  the  right  or  wrong  done;  but  to  requite  (according 
to  its  etymology)  is  to  make  so  full  and  adequate  a  return  as  to 
quit  oneself  of  all  obligation  of  favor  or  hostility,  of  punish^ 
ment  or  reward.  Requite  is  often  used  in  the  more  general 
sense  of  recompense  or  repay,  but  always  with  the  suggestion, 
at  least,  of  the  original  idea  of  full  equivalent;  when  one 
speaks  of  requiting  kindness  with  iugratitude,  the  expression 
gains  force  from  the  comparison  of  the  actual  with  the  proper 
and  appropriate  return.    Compare  pat. 

ANTOHTMSt 

absolve  excuse  forgrive  overlook  pass  over 

acquit  forget  neglect  pardon  slight 

PBEPOSinOlfi 

To  requite  injury  with  injur>'  is  human,  but  not  Christian. 


RESPONSIBLE 

BTKOWnUBt 
aeeonataUe  amenable  anawerable  liable 

Accountable,  answerable,  and  responsible  are  so  close  to 
each  other  in  meaning  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  ex- 
cept along  fine  lines  of  usage;  a  steward  or  agent  is  account- 
able to  the  extent  of  his  trust;  he  is  answerable  for  money  or 
goods  misappropriated;  answerable  has  more  suggestion  of 
challenge,  implying  that  one  may  be  formally  or  legally  cited 
to  answer;  account  able  has  more  of  commercial  suggestion,  as 
of  one  balancing  a  trust  committed  against  return  or  service 
rendered;  one  is  accountable  to  some  superior,  answerable  to 
some  law  or  tribunal;  responsible  is  the  more  general  term, 
including  both  accountable  and  answerable,  but  carrying  a 


more  diffused  and  less  technical  sense  of  obligation;  wben  m 
say,  "Every  man  ia  responsible  for  bis  own  actions,"  we  do 
not  think  definitely  o£  any  authority,  law,  or  tribuual  before. 
which  ha  njjst  answer,  but  rather  of  the  general  law  of  rij^t, 
the  moral  constitution  of  tbe  universe;  responsible  may  bt 
said  with  reference  to  some  specific  authority,  as  tbe  Brititb 
government  is  said  to  be  by  o  responsible  ministry — rtspofui- 
ble,  that  is,  to  the  people  throtigb  the  parliament;  we  do  not 
speak  of  ati  aerounlable  or  answerable  ministry.  AmenahU 
is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  answerable,  but  more  rartl; 
used,  denoting:  subjection  to  authority  or  jurisdiction)  so  tbit 
one  may  be  called  to  make  formal  answer. 


e  U* 


reign  of  Itala  • 


(For  the  derived  meaning  of  amenable  see  docilb.)  JA^ 
signifies  subject  to  some  aciiuii  ur  effect-^ usually  unfavortUii 
as,  metals  are  liable  to  be  corroded  by  acidai  bence  liabk  I*- 
fera  to  some  legal  obligation  which  may  or  may  not  eome  Into 
exercise;  one  may  be  liable  for  tbe  debts  of  another  (who  inifi 
however,  pay  them  himself) ;  a  person  may  be  liable  for  diiD' 
ages  (whicb  no  legal  action  may  be  taken  to  collect] ;  berauM 
of  this  element  of  contingency,  we  do  not  say  that  a  etfiwaH 
or  agent  is  liable  for  tbe  amount  of  his  trtist,  but  accoHithiblf, 
anawerahle,  or  responsible.  In  a  derived  sense  a  responsibli 
man,  a  responsible  citizen  is  one  able  and  ready  to  mwit  aDj 
reasonable  responsibility,  pecuniary  or  olber.  that  may  de- 
volve upon  him. 
AITTONTMS: 
abnoltile  lrr«spoTiBlt)le  uncnnill'tiippi)  unlimited 

arhLirary  lawicsa  iinpontrollad  ucreaualMl 


REST 


p»nse  qnletneai  Blnmb** 

peace  qutetnde  '^T 

paBcefnlneia  recreiittftii  atlUAaaa 

«Bta  qBleaeetiee  rcpoae  atop 

IntennlHlott       qvlct  aleep  trABqaUUtJ 


Fn.< 


dennlcs  freedom  from  catise  of  distnrhnnce.  whrthn 
il  or  Liilemal.    Quiet  denotes  freedom  from  airitation,  or 
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restiTe 


espeeially  from  annoying  sounds.  Rest  is  a  cessation  of  activ- 
ity, especially  of  wearying  or  painful  activity.  Recreation  is 
some  pleasing  activity  of  certain  organs  or  faculties  that 
affords  rest  to  other  parts  of  our  nature  that  have  become 
vreary.  Repose  is  a  laying  down,  primarily  of  the  body,  and 
figuratively  a  similar  freedom  from  toil  or  strain  of  mind. 
Repose  is  more  complete  than  rest;  a  pause  is  a  momentary 
cessation  of  activity;  a  blacksmith  finds  a  temporary  rest  while 
the  iron  is  heating,  but  he  does  not  yield  to  repose;  in  a  patise 
Df  battle  a  soldier  rests  on  his  arms;  after  the  battle  the  victor 
reposes  on  his  laurels.  Sleep  is  the  perfection  of  repose,  the 
tnost  complete  rest;  slumber  is  a  light  and  ordinarily  pleasant 
form  of  sleep.  In  the  figurative  sense,  rest  of  mind,  soul,  con- 
science, is  not  mere  cessation  of  activity,  but  a  pleasing,  tran- 
quil relief  from  all  painful  and  wearying  activity;  repose  is 
even  more  deep,  tranquil,  and  complete. 

aHTONTMSt 

a^tatlon  disturbance  movement  stir  tumult 

commotion  excitement  restlessness         strain  unrest 

disquiet  motion  rush  toil  work 


RESTIVE 
BTVOHTM81 

Valky  Impatient  rebelUons  restless 

fldsety  intractable  recalcitrant  skittish 

fraetions  mnlisH  refractory  stubborn 

fretfnl  mntinons  resentful  nnrnly 

obstinate  restilf  vioions 


Balky,  mulish,  obstinate,  and  stubborn  are  synonyms  01 
restive  only  in  an  infrequent  if  not  obsolete  use;  the  supposed 
senoK.  of  "tending  to  rest,"  "standing  stubbornly  still,"  is 
scarcely  supported  by  any  examples,  and  those  cited  to  supi^ort 
that  meaning  often  fail  to  do  so.  The  disposition  to  offer 
active  resistance  to  control  by  any  means  whatever  is  what  is 
commonly  indicated  by  restive  in  the  best  English  speech  and 
literature.  Dryden  speaks  of  "the  pampered  colt"  as  ^^restiff 
to  the  rein" ;  but  the  rein  is  not  used  to  propel  a  horse  forward, 
but  to  hold  him  in,*and  it  is  against  this  that  he  is  "restiff.*' 
A  horse  may  be  made  restless  by  flies  or  by  martial  music, 
but  with  no  refractoriness;  the  restive  animal  impatiently  re- 
sists or  straggles  to  break  from  control,  as  by  bolting,  flinging 
his  rider,  or  otherwise.    With  this  the  metaphorical  use  of  the 


Mtrkls 

■*»n«> 

woiii  agrees,  wliicU  is  always  in  tlie  sense  of  snch 

impattBnt,  iittraotable,  rebellious,  Bad  tlie  Like;  a  peopls  ratiw 
onder  daepotism  are  not  diBposed  to  "reet"  under  it,  but  to  n- 
slat  it  and  flin^  it.  nS. 
ANTOKTHSi 

ducile  inanas'-'alile  pauylve  quiet  IrMUUt 


RESTRAIN 

STHONTUS: 

abridge  '^onitrtttn  hold  IB 

bridle  curb  keep 

cbeck  binder  keep  baok         Teatrltt 

elrcnmicribe        hold  keep  down         >nppra« 

hold  back  keep  In  wltUwU 

is  to  hold  back  fi-om  acting,  proceeding,  or  i^ 
vaneing,  eilher  by  jiliysieat  or  moral  foree.  Conalrain  b  poio- 
tive;  restrain  is  negative;  one  is  constrained  lo  an  ootioo;  k 
is  restrained  from  an  action.  Constrain  refers  almost  eztln- 
sively  to  moral  force,  restrain  frequently  to  pby»cal  foTM^  » 
when  we  speak  of  pulling  one  under  restraint.  To  T*$trmti 
an  aetion  is  to  hold  it  partially  or  wholly  in  cheek,  bo  tb«t  H 
is  under  pressure  even  while  it  arts;  to  restrict  an  aeHaa  bU 
fix  a  limit  or  houndary  which  it  may  not  pnes,  but  within  wfcW 
it  is  free.  To  repress,  literally  to  press  back,  is  to  hM  a 
check,  and  perhaps  only  temporarily,  that  vhieh  is  still  vtrf 
active;  it  is  a  feebler  word  than  restrain;  to  guppmss  is  HniUj' 
and  effectually  to  put  down;  suppress  is  a  mock  stronger 
word  thnn  restrain;  as,  lo  suppress  a  rebellion.  CnmptR 
ARHESt;  bind;  Kcet. 
ANTONTMSt 


RETIREMENT 


lonellneaa  prlvao^r  m*olBaloa 

In  r«fi>i)ni(rnl  one  withdraws  from  association  he  has  bi^ 
with  otheni;  we  speak  of  the  retiremtnt  of  a  public  man  lo 
private  life,  though  he  may  stiil  be  much  in  company.  In 
aecimion  one  shuts  himself  away  from  the  aoeiely  of  all  «■ 
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oept  intimate  friends  or  attendants;  in  soUtud^  no  other  person 
is  present  While  aeoluaion  is  ordinarily  volontary^  $olitua9 
may  be  enforced;  we  speak  of  the  BoUtude  rather  than  the 
seeluaum  of  a  prisoner.  As  '^private^  denotes  what  oonoems 
ourselves  individnally,  privacy  denotes  freedom  from  the  pres- 
ence  or  observation  of  those  not  concerned  or  whom  we  desire 
not  to  have  concerned  in  our  affairs;  privacy  is  more  com- 
monly temporary  than  seclusion;  we  speak  of  a  moment's 
privacy.  There  may  be  loneliness  without  solitude,  as  amid 
an  unsympathizing  crowd,  and  solitude  without  loneliness,  as 
when  one  is  glad  to  be  alone. 

AHTOHTM8: 

association   companionship  company    converse    fellowship  societj^ 

REVELATION 

STHOHTMSt 

apooalypse  disoltisiire  manifestation 

Bevelation  (from  L.  re,  back,  and  velum,  veil),  literally  an 
onveiling,  is  the  act  or  process  of  making  known  what  was  be- 
fore secret  or  hidden,  or  what  may  still  be  future.  Apocalypse 
(from  Gr.  apo,  from,  and  kalypto,  cover),  literally  an  uncover- 
ing, comes  into  English  as  the  name  of  the  closing  book  of 
the  Bible.  The  Apocalypse  unveils  the  future,  as  if  to  the 
very  gaze  of  the  seer;  the  whole  gospel  is  a  disclosure  of  the 
mercy  of  God;  the  character  of  Christ  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  divine  holiness  and  love;  all  Scripture  is  a  revelation  of 
the  divine  will.  Or  we  might  say  that  nature  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  character  and  will,  of  which  Scripture  is 
the  fuller  and  more  express  revelation, 

shroudiniT 
veiUng 

REVENGE 

STNOMTMSs 

aTeMins  retaliation  retribution         Tengeanoe 

reqmtal 

Bevenge  \b  the  act  of  making  return  for  an  injury  done  to 
oneself  by  doing  injury  to  another  person.  Retaliation  and 
revenge  are  personal  and  often  bitter.      Retaliation  may  be 


AirrOHTMSt 

cloud 
cloudiness 

concealment 
hiding 

mystery 
obscuration 

partial ;  revenge  is  meant  to  be  complete,  and  may  lie  exeessire. 
V engeance,  which  once  meant  an  indignant  vindication  of  jus- 
tice, now  signifies  ihe  most  furious  snd  unsparing  retenge. 
Revenge  emphasizes  more  the  personal  injury  in  return  for 
which  it  is  inflicted,  vengeance  the  ill  desert  of  those  upon 
whom  it  is  inflicted.  A  requital  is  strictly  an  even  retuni, 
such  as  to  quit  one  of  obligation  for  what  has  bees  received, 
and  even  if  poor  and  unworthy  is  given  as  complete  and  atto- 
quate.  Avenging  and  retribution  give  a  solemn  sense  of  esut 
justice,  avenging  being  more  personal  in  its  intlietioD,  whetiw 
by  God  or  man,  and  retribation  the  impersonal  visitation  of 
the  doom  of  righteous  law.  Compare  atbkge;  hatred;  Wb- 
qciTE. 

AITTOmrHSi 
eoitipaBSlon  forglvenesB  mercy  pity 

excuse  grace  panjon  roconcUUUlM 

PREFOSITIONSi 

To  take  revenge  upon  the  enemy,  far  the  injury. 


REVOLUTION 
STNORTMS: 
aB>rcby  Ininrrection  r*Talt 

coutnalon  lawlesBiieM  ri*t 

dtdnteETMtton  mntJny  >*dltlM 

diaoTcler  rebellion  tMiB«H 

tiu  ubordln*  tlon 
The  e^^enlial  idea  of  revolution  is  a  change  in  the  form  At 
govenmient  or  constitntion,  or  a  change  of  rulers,  otharwip 
than  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  snoeession,  election,  ete; 
while  such  change  is  apt  to  involve  nnncd  hostilities,  then 
make  no  necessary  part  of  the  revolttlion.  The  revotulitm  by 
which  Doni  Pedro  was  dethroned,  and  Brazil  chan}^  from  IB 
empire  to  a  republic,  was  accomplished  without  a  battle,  Utd 
almost  without  a  shot.  Aftarehy  refers  to  tfae  condition  of  a 
tJiit*  when  hninAD  government  is  BuperMded  or  doetroyed  hj 
factions  or  other  catttes.  LawUssnfsf  is  a  temper  of  mind  Of 
condition  of  the  oommonily  which  may  result  in  amon 
Confutian,  ditorder,  riot,  and  iiimiih  are  incidentAl  and  tanpo- 
rary  ontbrenka  of  tatcltuneai.  but  may  not  be  anareky. 
Biibotdittation  is  individual  disobedience.  Sedition  is  tbf 
plotting,  rtbiUtoH  the  fluting,  agaioat  the  eststing  mnir& 
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rerolTe 

ment,  but  always  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  some  other 
government  in  its  place.  When  rebellion  is  successful  it  is 
ealled  revolution;  but  there  may  be  revolution  without  rebeU 
Uon;  as,  th«  English  Revolution  of  1(388.  A  revolt  is  an  up- 
rising against  existing  authority  without  the  oompreheosivt 
riews  of  change  in  the  form  or  administration  of  goTemment 
that  are  involved  in  revolution.  Anarchy,  when  more  than 
temporary  disorder,  ia  a  proposed  disintegration  of  society,  in 
which  it  is  imagined  that  social  order  might  exist  without  gov- 
ernment. Slaves  make  insurrection;  soldiers  or  sailors  break 
out  in  mutiny;  subject  provinces  rise  in  revolt.     Compare 

SOCIALISM. 

AKTONTM8: 

authority       domination       government      obedience       sovereignty 
command       dominion  law  order  submission 

control  empire  loyalty  rule  supremacy 

REVOLVE 

STNOHTMSt 

roll  rotate  turn 

Any  round  body  rolls  which  continuously  touches  with  suc- 
cessive portions  of  its  surface  successive  portions  of  another 
surface;  a  wagon-wheel  rolls  along  the  ground.  To  rotate  is 
said  of  a  body  that  has  a  circular  motion  about  its  own  center 
or  axis;  to  revolve  is  said  of  a  body  that  moves  in  a  curving 
path,  as  a  circle  or  an  ellipse,  about  a  center  outside  of  itself, 
so  as  to  rettum  periodically  to  the  same  relative  position  that 
it  held  at  some  previous  time.  A  revolving  body  may  also 
either  rotate  or  roll  at  the  same  time ;  the  earth  revolves  around 
the  sun,  and  rotates  on  its  own  axis;  in  popular  usage,  the 
earth  is  often  said  to  revolve  about  its  own  axis,  or  to  have  a 
daily  "revolution,"  but  rotate  and  "rotation"  are  the  more  ac- 
curate terms.  A  cylinder  over  which  an  endless  belt  is  drawn 
is  said  to  roU  as  regards  the  belt,  though  it  rotates  as  regards 
its  cywn  axis.  Any  object  that  is  in  contact  with  or  connected 
with  a  roUing  body  is  often  said  to  roll;  as,  the  car  rolls 
smoothly  along  the  track.  Objects  whose  motion  approximates 
or  suggests  a  rotary  motion  along  a  supporting  surface  are 
also  said  to  roU;  as,  ocean  waves  roU  in  upon  the  shore,  or 
the  ship  rotte  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Turn  is  a  conversa- 
tional and  popular  word  often  used  vaguely  for  rotate  or  re- 


valve,  or  for  any  motion  about  a  Qjced  point,  eepecdal];  iat  t 
motiaD  less  tlum  a  compLate  "rotatioa"  ot  "revolution";  a  nun 
turnn  hu  Itead  or  ivrnt  <m  hie  heel;  tbo  {Ate  turiM  on  iti 
hinges. 

ANTONTMS: 
hitKl  chartr  KTlnd  slide  slip  xtand  «l«k 

REWARD 

STNONTHSi 

amendB  meed  rep«rfttioB     retribution 

compeniatlon  recompense         reqnltkl  ■atlaf>otl«ii 

guerdon  re  mnne  ration 

Compensation,  recompense,  and  remuneration  denote  return 
reoognized  as  adequate  for  sometbing  given  or  giveD  up;  no 
one  of  tliese  words  has  tlie  strictly  commercial  meaning  ai 
earnings,  hire,  pay,  wages,  or  the  like  (compare  pat);  a  sol- 
dier's pay  is  neither  compensation,  recompense,  nor  remunen- 
tion  for  the  hardships,  toils,  and  perib  of  war;  these  Uwbc 
words  are  especially  used  of  return  for  service  done  or  loa 
sustained;  recompense  and  remuneration  are  personal,  but 
compensation  is  e:ctended  to  inanimate  thini^,  as  the  counlcT' 
halancing  effects  of  physical  or  chemical  forces,  mechanical  de- 
vices in  machinery,  etc.  Amends,  reparation,  and  satitfaetion 
are  used  specitlcalty  of  some  return  lliat  is  designed  to  make 
good  some  loss  sustained  or  injury  suffered.  Requital  is  an 
«xact  word,  denoting  complete  and  full  relum  for  either  good 
or  evil  (compare  bequite),  and  thus  ejctending  all  tha  x|^_ 
from  favor  lo  retaliation  or  retrtlitition.  Reward  denotes  ^^^H 
thing  given  in  return  for  good  or  evil  done  or  received ;  ^^^H 

To  him   thai   towclh  ri(hleoi)  nieii  ihi)!  be  •  aurn  rrteari.  ^^^| 

PrBB-    .1,  U. 

W«  Bnla  (h*  wkkFdt    it  tVM  br  iU  wllh  blm,   for  ih*   ninid   at  kU 

b»d<    abdl   bf    clvrn    him.  t:    IU,    11. 

Reward  is  (bus  as  vnde  in  range  as  requital,  but  does  not 
carry  the  same  sense  ot  full  equivalence.  Reward,  without  any 
limiting  word  or  phrase,  is  now  commonly  understood  in  tbe 
favorable  sense  of  some  dei^irabte  retuni  tor  service  render«<\ 
as  when  a  reward  is  offered  for  the  return  of  lost  propprty  or 
the  capture  of  a  criminal :  a  reward  may  not  be  a  material  ob- 
>ct,  Dor  uf  value  except  to  the  recipient:  a  parent's  gratelsl 
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riddle 

smile  may  be  a  child's  sufficient  reward  for  service  rendered; 
a  nation's  gratitude  may  be  a  patriot's  reward^  an  old  and  oftan 
repeated  saying  has  described  ''virtue  as  its  own  rewarcP'; 

This  it  the  one  and  soificient  reward  of  all  rirtue,  .  .  .  that  right 
and  wrong  actions  gradually  harden  into  character. 

J.   F.   Clarke   Every-Day   Religion,  eh.   8,   p.   188. 

A  prize  is  a  reward  won  in  competition  or  contest.  Meed  and 
guerdon  are  somewhat  archaic  words,  guerdon  denoting  a  re- 
ward given  as  an  honor  or  favor,  and  meed  a  reward  of  desert 
or  merit. 

Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed. 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 

Scott  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

BeiribuHon,  a  word  of  high  and  solemn  impoi-t,  signifies  the 
just  requital  of  any  act  or  course  of  moral  wrong  by  the  in- 
fliction of  loss  or  suffering  as  a  punishment.     Compare  be- 

VENGS. 

RIDDLE,  n. 
fnroHTMSt 

eemsmdraai        enigma         paradox       problem       pussle 

Conundrum,  a  word  of  unknown  origin,  signifies  some  ques- 
tion or  statement  in  which  some  hidden  and  fanciful  resem- 
blance is  involved,  the  answer  often  depending  upon  a  pun; 
an  enigma  is  a  dark  saying,  a  paradox  is  a  true  statement  that 
at  first  appears  absiurd  or  contradictory;  a  problem  is  some- 
thing thrown  out  for  solution;  puzzle  (from  oppose)  referred 
originally  to  the  intricate  arguments  by  which  disputants  op- 
posed each  other  in  the  old  philosophic  schools.  The  riddle 
is  an  ambiguous  or  paradoxical  statement  with  a  hidden  mean- 
ing to  be  guessed  by  the  mental  acuteness  of  the  one  to  whom 
it  is  proposed;  the  riddle  is  not  so  petty  as  the  conundrum, 
and  may  require  much  acuteness  for  its  answer;  a  problem 
may  require  simply  study  and  scholarship,  as  a  problem  in 
mathematics;  a  puzzle  may  be  in  something  other  than  verbal 
statement,  as  a  dissected  map  or  any  perplexing  mechanical 
eontrivanee.  Both  enigma  and  puzzle  may  be  applied  to  any 
matter  difficult  of  answer  or  solution,  enigma  conveying  an 
idea  of  greater  dignity,  puzzle  applying  to  something  more 
commonplace  and  mechanical;  there  are  many  dark  enigmas  in 


UumaQ  life  and  in  the  course  of  providence;  tbe  loi'aiiou  oft  . 

mieeing  object  ie  oitea  a  pumle, 

ANTOITTMSt 

RIGHT,  n. 

STNOITTMSi 
«lalu  tranclitae  liberty  ttreroKktlT* 

exemptloB  imiDunlty  Uoeiue  prlvUeg* 

A  rit/hl  is  thot  which  one  may  properly  demand  upon  con- 
siderations of  justice,  moreiity,  equity,  or  of  natural  or  posi- 
tive low.  A  right  may  be  either  general  or  special,  natural  or 
artificial.  "Lite,  liberty,  and  the  purauit  of  happiness"  are 
the  natural  and  inaUenable  rights  of  all  men;  rights  of  pta[i- 
erty,  inheritance,  etc.,  are  individual  and  epecifll,  Knd  often 
artiUcial,  as  the  right  of  inheritance  by  primogeniture.  A 
privilege  is  always  gpecial,  exceptional,  and  artiQcial;  it  is 
something  not  enjoyed  by  all,  or  only  lo  be  enjoyed  on  certain 
special  conditions,  a  peculiar  bcnelit,  favor,  advautaj^,  el^ 
A  privilege  may  be  of  doing  or  avoiding',  in  the  latter  case  it 
IS  an  exemption  or  immunitij;  as,  a  privilege  of  hunting  or 
fishing;  exemption  from  military  service;  itnmunity  fnfm  ar- 
rest. A  franchise  is  a  specific  right  or  privilege  granted  by 
the  government  or  established  as  such  by  governmental  au- 
thority; as,  the  elective  franchise;  a  railroad  franchise.  A 
prerogative  is  an  oflicinl  right  or  pritnlrge,  csppcinlly  one  in- 
herent in  the  royal  or  soverei^i  power;  in  a  wider  sense  it  it 
an  exclusive  and  peculiar  privilege  which  one  pnasosMs  by 
reason  of  being  what  he  is;  as,  reason  is  the  prerogative  of 
man;  kings  and  nobles  have  often  claimed  preragativea 
privileges  oppo»d  to  the  inherent  righl»  of  the  people, 
pare  duty;  justice. 


ve  of 

i 


RISE 
BYWOWTMSi 
ftrla«      B*eend     emajiHtti     flow     iatne      proe«*d      cpirtaB 

To  rise  ia  to  move  up  or  opwnrd  whelher  slowly  or  qnirMj, 
wliethcr  through  the  least  or  greiitesl  distance;  the  waves  Km; 
UiB  mista  rite;  the  rircr  ri»u  after  heai'y  rains;  as  said  nf  per- 
mit, to  FM*  is  to  eoma  lo  an  erert  position  after  kn«eUn||>, 
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sitting,  reclining,  or  lying  down;  as,  to  rise  from  a  sick-bed; 
my  friend  rose  as  I  entered;  the  guests  rose  to  depart;  so  a 
deliberate  assembly  or  a  committee  is  said  to  rise  when  it 
breaks  up  a  session;  a  sun  or  star  rises  when  to  our  appreben- 
don  it  comes  above  the  horizon  and  begins  to  go  up  the  sky. 
To  ascend  is  to  go  far  upward,  and  is  often  used  in  a  stately 
sense;  as,  Christ  ascended  to  heaven.  The  shorter  form  rise 
Ls  now  generally  preferred  to  the  longer  form  arise,  except  in 
poetic  or  elevated  style.  The  sun  rises  or  arises;  the  river 
springs  at  a  bound  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier  and  flows 
through  the  lands  to  the  ocean.  Smoke  issues  from  a  chimney 
Emd  ascends  toward  the  sky.  Light  and  heat  emanate  from  the 
sun. 

ANTONYMS  t 

decline       descend       drop       fall       go  down       set       settle       sink 

PREPOSmOlfSx 

Rise  from  slumber;  rise  to  duty;  nsc  at  the  snnnuons;  we 
rose  with  the  lark. 

ROBBER 

STMOimCBs 

bandit  depredator  freebooter  pirate 

brisand  despoiler  bigbwajman  pliutderer 

bneeaaeer  footpad  marauder  raider 

biuylar  forager  pillager  tbief 

A  robber  seeks  to  obtain  the  property  of  others  by  force  or 
intimidation ;  a  thief  by  stealth  and  secrecy.  In  early  English 
thief  was  freely  used  in  both  senses,  as  in  Shakespeare  and 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  English  Bible,  which  has  "two 
thieves''  {Matt,  xxvii,  38),  where  the  Revised  Version  more 
correctly  substitutes  "two  robbers." 


ROYAL 

STNONYMSs 

augnst  bingly  majestie  princely 

Unglike  magnificent  mnniflcent  regal 

Boyal  denotes  that  which  actually  belongs  or  pertains  to  a 
tnonarch;  the  royal  residence  is  that  which  the  king  occupies, 
royal  raiment  that  which  the  kins:  wears.  Regal  denotes  that 
i^hich  in  outward  state  is  appropriate  for  a  king;  a  subject  may 
assume  regal  magnificence  in  residence,  dress,  and  equipage. 


■■gartoai 

Kingly  denotes  that  whicb  is  worthy  of  a  king  in  paiMoil 
qnaUtiee,  eepeokll;  of  ebfixa«t«r  and  Mnduot;  aa,  s  fiimgi^ 
bearing;  a  Hngty  resolve.  Primary  u  espeoall;  used  of  tnt- 
Gore,  expenditure,  glfte,  elo..  us  princely  manificence,  a  priMi^ 
fortune,  wlit-re  ref/al  pimld  nol  so  well  bo  used  and  royal  wouH 
cliaogt-  Ihe  subject  Tbe  difitinctions  between  theee  worda  in_ 
not  nbwolule.  hut  llie  tendenry  of  the  best  usagf  is  ail 
§uggefile.l. 


paatoral  uncontli 

plain  OB  polished 

rude  tuLkopliliUoated 

mral  nBtanglit 

■ylTun  vordkBt 


RUSTIC 

BTNONYHSi 

agi^cul  torsi  coarie 

art1e*i  count  rifled 

awkward  conntry 

boorlih  holdeufsh 

bncoUo  Inelegant 

olAVBlah  ontlan4i>Ii 

Sural  and  rustic  are  olike  derived  from  tbe  Latin  rio,  coun- 
try, and  may  be  nlikf  defined  us  pertuining  to,  cbBraeteTistie 
of,  or  dwelling  in  the  country;  but  in  uaage  rural  refen  eape- 
cinlly  to  scenes  or  objects  in  the  connlry,  ronsidered  a»  tbe 
work  of  nature;  rtrntir.  refers  lo  llieir  effect  upon  man  or  lo 
their  condition  as  alTeeted  by  hiiman  at*oncy;  aa,  a  rural 
scene;  a  rustic  pnrty;  u  rustirr  laf».  We  speak,  buwever,  of  Uw 
rural  population,  rural  simplicity,  etc.  Rural  has  always  a 
favorable  sense;  rturic  frequently  an  unfavorable  one.  as  de- 
noting a  lack  of  culture  and  rellnentent;  thus,  ru«ltc  poUt^noM 
expresses  that  which  is  woll-mcant.  but  awkward;  similar  idMs 
are  suggested  by  n  riigtir.  fcnst,  rustic  iriirh,  ele.  Awitic  is, 
however,  often  nstd  of  a  studit-d  simplicily.  an  artistic  rude- 
ness, which  is  ])1easint;  and  perhaps  benuttfiil;  as,  a  nutie 
cottage;  a  rustic  chair.  Paalnrat  refers  to  the  can  of  floeka, 
and  to  tbe  eliepherd's  life  with  tbe  plensing  associations  ang- 
Kcsted  by  the  old  poetic  ideni  of  that  life;  as,  pagtoral  pootry. 
Hup.nlie  is  kindred  to  pastoral,  but  is  a  less  elevated  terin,  and 
sometimes  slightly  contempt  nous, 
AHTONTMS. 

acoompl1»lici1  ouUuri 
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SACRAMENT 
Riroimrat 

••vMRo&y  Lord's  Bumper        ordlaimo*       mitIm 

•oiwimmlon       olMiervano*  rite  •olsamitF 

Any  religious  act,  especially  a  public  act,  viewed  as  a  means 
of  serving  God  is  called  a  service;  the  word  commonly  includes 
the  entire  series  of  exercises  of  a  single  occasion  of  public  wor- 
ship. A  religious  service  ordained  as  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  is  called  a  sacrament 
Ceremony  is  a  form  expressing  reverence,  or  at  least  respect; 
we  may  speak  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  ceremonies  of  polite 
society,  the  ceremonies  of  a  coronation,  an  inauguration,  etc. 
An  observance  has  more  than  a  formal  obligation,  reaching  or 
approaching  a  religious  sacredness;  a  stated  religious  obser- 
vance, viewed  as  established  by  authority,  is  called  an  ordi- 
nance; viewed  as  an  established  custom,  it  is  a  rite.  The 
terms  sacrament  and  ordinance,  in  the  religious  sense,  are  often 
used  interchangeably;  the  ordinance  derives  its  sacredness  from 
the  authority  that  ordained  it,  while  the  sacrament  possesses 
a  sacredness  due  to  something  in  itself,  even  when  viewed 
simply  as  a  representation  or  memorial.  The  Lord's  Supper 
is  the  Scriptural  name  for  the  observance  commemorating  the 
death  of  Christ;  the  word  communion  is  once  applied  to  it 
(1  Cor.  z,  16),  but  not  as  a  distinctive  name;  at  an  early 
period,  however,  the  name  communion  was  so  applied,  as  de- 
noting the  communing  of  Christians  with  their  Lord,  or  with 
one  another.  The  term  eucharist  describes  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  a  thanksgiving  service;  it  is  also  called  by  preeminence  the 
sacrament,  as  the  ratifying  of  a  solemn  vow  of  consecration  to 
Christ. 

SAGACIOUS 
STVoimns 

able  intelligent       penpioaoioiui      sensible 

a«v?te  keen  qniok  of  soent  sliarp 

ant  keen'siKkted  qniok'soented     skarpswitted 

«fenr*siiEktad  keen'Wtt 


•lanr'sigktad  keen-witted    rational  skrewd 

disoarnwc       Jndieions         sage  wise 

Sagacious  refers  to  a  power  of  tracing  the  hidden  or  recon- 
dite by  slight  indications,  as  by  instinct  or  intuition ;  the  word 
was  formerly  applied  to  mere  keenness  of  sense-perception, 
as  of  a  hound  in  followinir  a  trail.    Sagacious  is  now  restricted 


MtUfy , 

to  acuteness  of  mentfll  diseeniment,  or  to  a  swift  rertainty  of 
instinct  that  aceomplislies  results  euoh  as  might  seem  due  to 
reflection  and  reasoning;  as  tlie  heaver  has  been  held  saga- 
dons  in  cutting  down  trees  and  building  dams.  In  fanman 
sSairE  sagacious  refers  to  a  power  of  ready,  far-reaching, 
and  accurate  inference  from,  observed  facts  perhaps  in 
themselves  very  slight,  that  seems  like  a  special  seuse;  or 
to  B  BJuilar  readiness  to  foresee  the  results  of  any  action, 
especially  upon  human  motives  or  conduct — a  kind  of  prophetic 
common  sense.  Sagacious  is  a  broader  and  nobler  word  than 
shrewd,  and  not  capable  of  the  invidious  sense  which  the  latter 
word  often  bears;  on  the  other  band,  sagacious  is  less  loft; 
and  comprehensive  than  wise  in  ils  full  sense,  and  more  iim— 
iled  to  matters  of  direct  practical  moment.  Compare  astuts; 
wianoii. 
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SALE 
SYNDNTMSt 
bBTEOiu       barter        chauEB       denl        «x«Ii«1isb 

A  hargaiti  is  slrictly  an  agreement  or  contract  to  baj-l 
eel),  thongh  the  word  is  often  used  lo  denote  the  entire  tr«B»- 
AGtion  and  also  as  a  designation  for  the  thing  sold  or  pur- 
chased. Change  and  fxclmnge  are  words  of  wider  ei^iflea- 
tion,  applying  only  incident8)ly  lo  the  Iransfer  of  property  or 
value;  a  change  Becures  flomelliinu  different  in  any  way  or  by 
any  menns ;  nn  rxchttnge  secures  something  as  nn  ^tiivaleot  or 
return,  llioiigh  not  necessarily  as  payment  for  what  is  ifivtn. 
Barter  is  the  erchangf  of  one  commodity  for  another,  the  word 
being  U!«d  generally  wilh  reference  tn  portable  c/immoditiea. 
Trada  in  tbe  broad  sense  may  apply  lo  vast  businesses  (as  tb* 
boofc-rrorf*).  but  as  denolInT  a  einfr'e  tran«iaption  is  used  ebiafly 
in  regard  to  thintrs  of  moderate  valne,  when  it  become«  oocri; 
synonjTnoii*  wilh  hnrifr.  f^alf  is  commonly,  and  wilb  innraa» 
ing  strirtness.  limited  to  Ihe  Iransfpr  of  property  for  money, 
or  for  somethine  eelimated  at  a  moofv  vnlw  or  considered  ae 
foquivnlent  to  so  much  money  in  band  or  to  be  paid.  A  deal  in 
the  political  sense  is  a  bargain,  Eubstitution,  or  txuisfor  for  tha 
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benefit  of  certain  persons  or  parties  against  all  others;  as,  the 
nomination  was  the  result  of  a  deal;  in  business  it  may  have  a 
similar  meaning,  but  it  frequently  signifies  simply  a  sale  or  «a>- 
chang€,  a  dealing;  as,  a  heavy  dtcd  in  stoeki. 


SAMPLE 

SYNONYMS  s 

ease  exempllfioation  initanoe 

eacample  illastration  speoimen 

A  sample  is  a  portion  taken  at  random  out  of  a  quantity 
supposed  to  be  homogeneous,  so  that  the  qualities  found  in  the 
sample  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the  whole; 
as,  a  sample  of  sugar;  a  sample  of  cloth.  A  specimen  is  one 
unit  of  a  series,  or  a  fragment  of  a  mass,  all  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  same  essential  qualities;  as,  a  specimen  of 
coinage,  or  of  architecture,  or  a  specimen  of  quartz.  No  other 
unit  or  portion  may  be  exactly  like  the  specimen,  while  all  the 
rest  is  supposed  to  be  exactly  like  the  sample.  An  instance  is 
a  sample  or  specimen  of  action.    Compare  example. 

ANTONYMS: 

abnormality    aggregate     exception      monstrosity     total      whole 

SATISFY 

SYNONYMSi 

cloy  fill  sate  snfflee 

content  glut  satiate  surfeit 

To  satisfy  is  to  furnish  just  enough  to  meet  physical,  mental, 
or  spiritual  desire.  To  sate  or  satiate  is  to  gratify  desire  so 
fully  as  for  a  time  to  extinguish  it.  To  cloy  or  surfeit  is  to 
gratify  to  the  point  of  revulsion  or  disgust.  Glut  is  a  strong 
but  somewhat  coarse  word  applied  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of 
vehement  appetites  and  passions;  as,  to  glut  a  vengeful  spirit 
with  slaughter;  we  speak  of  glutting  the  market  with  a  supply 
so  ezoesaive  as  to  extinguish  the  demand.  Much  less  than  is 
needed  to  satisfy  may  suffice  a  fmgal  or  abstemious  person; 
less  than  a  sufficiency  may  content  one  of  a  patient  and  sub- 
missive spirit.    Compare  pa7;  requite. 

ANTONYMS  t 

check  disappoint  restrain  starve  straiten 

deny  refuse  reetrict  stint  tantalise 


PXEFOUTIONSi 

Batieiy  vnth  food,  wUh  gifte,  etc.;  aatiefy  one  (in  tfae  taae 
of  make  eatigf action)  for  l»han  and  MttriilMs;  eatiri^  ouarif 
by  or  upon  inquiry. 

SCHOLAR 

SYNONYMS  I 
dlaolple  learner  pupil  sATaat  atndcBt 

The  pTimary  sense  of  a  scholar  is  one  who  is  being  schooled; 
thence  the  word  passes  to  denote  one  who  is  apt  in  school  work, 
and  Anally  one  who  la  thoroughly  schooled,  master  of  what  th* 
schools  can  teach,  an  erudite,  aeponipUshed  person ;  when  osed 
without  qua  I  ill  cat  ion,  the  word  is  generally  understood  in  this 
latter  sense;  as,  he  is  manifestly  a  aohotar.  Pupil  signifies  ow 
under  the  dose  personal  supervision  or  instruction  of  a  teacher 
or  tutor.  Those  under  instruction  in  schools  below  the  an- 
demic  grade  are  teehnically  and  officially  tenned  pupils.  Tbf 
word  pwpU  is  uniformly  so  used  in  the  Reports  of  the  Conmii*^ 
sioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  but  popular  Aroeri- 
can  usage  prefers  scholar  in  the  original  sense;  as,  teacfaen 
and  scholars  eujoyed  a  holiday.  Those  under  instruction  in 
Sanday-sohools  are  uniformly  designated  as  Sunday-srhool 
scholars,  Sludent  is  applied  to  ihosc  in  the  higher  grades  ur 
courses  of  study,  as  the  academic,  collegiate,  Bcientifio,  etc 
Student  suggests  less  proficiency  than  scholar  in  the  higbeat 
sense,  the  »lutifnl  being  one  who  is  leai-ning,  the  scholar  on* 
who  has  learned.  On  the  other  hand,  sludeut  su^csts  less  nf 
personal  snpervisiou  than  pupil;  thus,  the  colle^  student  often 
becomes  the  private  pupil  of  some  instructor  in  Bpecia]  stiidim 
For  disciple,  etc.,  compare  synonyms  for  aduerbnt. 
AHTONYHSi 
dunce        tool         Idlol        idlei         iKnommiin         lllUar»t«  i 


SCIENCE 

STHONTHSt 
art  knowledge 

Knowledge  of  a  single  fact,  not  known  as  rdatiid  toT 
other,  ur  of  many  facia  not  known  aa  having  any  mutiul  i»- 
lations  or  as  oomprebended  under  any  tcimpral  law,  doM  not 
reach  the  meaninK  of  aoienco,-  science  is  knowledge  reduced  lo 
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law  and  embodied  in  system.  The  knowledge  of  various  ooun- 
tries  gathered  by  an  observant  traveler  may  be  a  heterogeneous 
medl^  of  facta,  which  gain  real  value  only  when  coordinated 
and  arranged  by  the  man  of  science.  Art  always  relates  to 
something  to  be  done,  science  to  something  to  be  known.  Not 
only  must  art  be  discriminated  from  science,  but  art  in  the  in- 
dustrial or  mechanical  sense  must  be  distinguished  from  art 
in  the  esthetic  sense;  the  former  aims  chiefly  at  utility,  the 
latter  at  beauty.  The  mechanic  arts  are  the  province  of  the 
artisan,  the  esthetic  or  fine  arts  are  the  province  of  the  artist; 
all  the  industrial  arts,  as  of  weaving  or  printings  arithmetic  or 
navigation,  are  governed  by  exact  rules.  Art  in  the  highest 
esthetic  sense,  while  it  makes  use  of  rules,  transcends  all  rule; 
no  rules  can  be  given  for  the  production  of  a  painting  like 
Raffael's  ''Transfiguration,"  a  statue  like  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
or  a  poem  like  the  Iliad.  Science  does  not,  like  the  mechanic 
arts,  make  production  its  direct  aim,  yet  its  possible  pro- 
ductive application  in  the  arts  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  scien- 
tific investigation;  the  science,  as  in  the  case  of  chemistry  or 
electrieity^  is  urged  on  to  higher  development  by  the  demands 
of  the  art,  while  the  art  is  perfected  by  the  advance  of  the 
science.  Creative  art  seeking  beauty  for  its  own  sake  is  closely 
akin  to  pure  science  seeking  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Com- 
pare knowledge;  literature. 

SECURITY 

STHOHTMSs 

bail  earnest  sage  pledge  suretsr 

The  first  four  words  agree  in  denoting  something  given  or 
deposited  as  an  assurance  of  something  to  be  given,  paid,  or 
done.  An  earnest  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  to  be  given,  a 
portion  of  it  delivered  in  advance,  as  when  part  of  the  pur- 
chase-money is  paid,  according  to  the  common  expression,  ''to 
bind  the  bai^fain.*'  A  pledge  or  security  may  be  wholly  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  that  to  be  given  or  paid,  and  may  greatly 
exoeed  it  in  value.  Security  may  be  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
ertjr — anything  of  sufficient  value  to  make  the  creditor  secure ; 
a  pledge  is  always  of  personal  property  or  chattels.  Every 
pawnshop  oontains  unredeemed  pledges;  land,  merchandise, 
bmids,  ete.,  are  frequently  offered  and  accepted  as  security. 


A  person  may  become  security  or  surety  for  another's  pay- 
meut  of  a  debt,  appearance  m  court,  etc.;  in  the  latter  case^  h* 
is  eaid  to  become  bail  for  tbst  peraoa;  the  {jerscm  aocuaed  gira 
bail  for  himself^  Gage  survivea  011I7  as  a  lilwcai;  wocd*  chud; 
in  certain  pliroses;  as,  "tb*  gag»  of  bottla.* 
PREFOSITIONBi 

Security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt ;  security  to  the  «tat(^  f» 
tbe  prisoner,  i»  tbe  sum  of  a  thousand  doUars. 
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SELF-ABNEGATION 

STNONYHSi 
■elf  control  melf  devotton  lel 

■elf  denial  ■elf  iiuiiiolatton  seli'Mtonso* 

Self-cojilrol  ia  holding  oneself  within  due  limits  in  pleantM 
and  duties,  as  in  all  things  else;  aelf-denial,  Llie  giving  np  tt 
pleasures  for  tbe  sake  of  duty.  Self-retutnciatioit  BmieirfW 
conscious  rights  and  claims;  self-abnegation  forgets  thst  tllKf 
ia  anything  lo  surrender.  There  have  been  devotees  who  pm^ 
Used  very  little  self-denial  witb  very  much  ielf-rennnciMion.  A 
mother  will  care  for  a  sick  ^htld  with  complete  self-abnegaticm, 
but  without  n  thought  of  »e\f-Aenial.  Self-devotiim  is  bcart- 
consecration  of  self  to  a  person  or  cause  with  resdinees  for 
any  needed  sacriftoe.  Sflf-saeri/ioe  is  the  strongest  and  Mitn- 
pletest  term  of  all,  and  contemplates  the  gift  of  self  as  actaally 
made.  We  speak  of  the  self-Hacrifhf  of  Clirist.  whera  m 
other  of  the  above  terms  would  be  feeble  or  iuappro|ig~ 
Compare  iiiN'EQATiOK ;  abstinence. 
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SEND 

SYNONYMS  > 

cmt  devpatoli  emit  Impel  pr«p*I 

ilart  dUoliarce  fling  Innoe  bIIbs 

ileleKBte        dlimtai  forward  Isnnoli  thrair 

depnta  drive  hurl  project  *"TmH 

To  tend  ia  to  cause  to  go  or  pass  from  noe  place  to  another, 
imd  al»n>'B  in  fact  or  thouf;lil  away  from  the  agent  or  mgmej 
that  oontroU  tha  ai^.     Stnd  in  its  most  <>nniinon  i       '       ' 
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personal  agency  without  personal  preaenoe;  according  to  the 
adage,  ^'If  you  want  your  busineas  done,  go;  if  not,  8&nd"i 
one  aendi  a  letter  or  a  b«llet,  a  messenger  or  a  message.  In 
all  the  derived  uses  this  same  idea  controls;  if  one  ssfkis  a  bail 
into  his  own  heart,  the  action  is  away  from  the  directing  hand, 
and  he  is  viewed  as  the  passive  recipient  of  his  own  act ;  it  is 
with  an  approach  to  personification  that  we  speak  of  the  bow 
sending  the  arrow,  or  the  gim  the  shot.  To  despatch  is  to  send 
hastily  or  very  promptly,  ordinarily  with  a  destination  in  view ; 
to  dismiss  is  to  send  away  from  oneself  without  reference  to  a 
destination;  as,  to  dismiss  a  clerk,  an  application,  or  an  annoy- 
ing subject.  To  discharge  is  to  send  away  so  as  to  relieve  a 
person  or  thing  of  a  load;  we  discharge  a  gun  or  discharge 
the  contents;  as  applied  to  persons,  discharge  is  a  harsher 
term  than  dismiss.  To  emit  is  to  send  forth  from  within,  with 
no  reference  to  a  destination ;  as,  the  sun  emits  light  and  heat. 
Transmit,  from  the  Latin,  is  a  dignified  term,  often  less  vigor- 
ous than  the  Saxon  send,  but  preferable  at  times  in  literary  or 
scientific  use;  as,  to  transmit  the  crown,  or  the  feud,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation ;  to  transmit  a  charge  of  electricity.  TranS' 
mit  fixes  the  attention  more  on  the  intervening  agency,  as  send 
does  upon  the  points  of  departure  and  destination. 


AHTOHYMSs 

brinir                  convey 

give 

Hand 

hold 

receive 

carry                  get 

keep 

retain 

PBEPOSinOKSt 

To  send  from  the  hand  to  or  toward  (rarely  at)  a  mark;  send 
to  a  friend  by  a  messenger  or  by  mail;  send  a  person  into 
banishment;  send  a  shell  among  the  enemy. 


SENSATION 
STHOimnt 

•aiotioa  feeling  peveeption  sense 

Sensation  is  the  mind's  consciousness  due  to  a  bodily  affec- 
tion, as  of  heat  or  cold;  perception  is  the  cognition  of  some 
extttnal  object  which  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  sensation; 
the  $en8a$ion  of  heat  may  be  connected  with  the  perception  of 
a  fire.  While  sensations  are  connected  with  the  body,  emotions, 
as  joy,  grief,  etc.,  are  wholly  of  the  mind.    ''As  the  most  of 


liiem  [tlie  (tenaalioits]  are  positively  a^meable  or  tbe  opp06ite, 
tbey  are  Dearly  akin  to  those  emotions,  as  hope  or  terror,  or 
tliose  passions,  as  anger  and  envy,  which  are  acknowledged 
by  all  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  spirit,  and  to  involve  iio  re- 
lation whatever  to  matter  or  the  bodily  organiam.  Such  feel- 
ings are  not  inrrequentiy  styled  neitsations,  though  improper- 
ly." PoBTER  Human  Intellect  §  112,  p.  128.  [s.  1890.]  Feeling 
is  a  general  term  {.lopiilarly  denoting  what  is  felt,  whether 
through  the  body  or  by  the  mind  aloue,  and  includes  both  <■>■ 
sation  and  emotion,  A  sense  is  an  organ  or  faculty  of  M^^H 
tioH  or  of  perception.  ^^H 


SENSIBILITY 

SYNONYMS: 
feeling       impreaalbUlty      menaittvenei*       ■Baoepttbllltr 

Sensibility  in  the  ph't'osoph-sal  sense,  denotes  (lie  L-apacity  of 
emotion  or  feeling,  as  distinguished  from  the  intelkvt  and  the 
will.  (Compare  sjTionyuis  for  sEVSATioJi.)  In  popular  u»e 
sensibility  denotes  sometimes  capiieily  of  feeling  of  ntiy  kind: 
as,  sensibility  to  heat  or  cutd ;  souietiraes,  a  peculiar  readitwtf 
to  be  the  subject  of  feeling,  especially  of  the  higher  feelings, 
as,  tliG  sfnuibiUlji  of  the  artist  or  (h«'  |Miet;  a  fiersoii  nf  grwl 
or  fine  sensihility.  Sensitiveni'sa  denotes  an  ee(>eei8l  delipae>' 
of  sensibilHii,  ready  to  l>e  excited  by  the  slightest  cause,  » 
displayed,  for  instance,  in  the  ■ 'sensitive- plant."  Suscfpiihilila 
is  rather  a  capacity  lo  take  up,  receive,  and,  as  it  were,  to  em- 
tain  feeling,  so  that  a  person  of  great  suserptibilily  is  cBpable 
of  being  not  only  readily  hut  deeply  moved;  seHsilietHeit  'm 
more  superficial,  suscrptibilit;/  more  pervading.  Thns,  in 
physics,  the  gensitiveHes"  of  n  niagnclic  needle  is  the.s>s«  with 
which  it  may  be  deflecteil.  as  by  another  magnet;  its  atueepli- 
hilitu  is  the  degree  to  which  it  can  be  mflinieliTed  hy  a  gnro 
magnetic  force  or  the  amount  of  magnetism  it  will  hold.  Be 
n  person  of  great  srnsitivenfss  is  quickly  and  keenly  affeeted 
hy  any  ejcferntil  intluenee,  as  by  music,  pathos,  or  ridicule, 
while  a  person  of  great  ausceptihility  is  not  only  toachod,  bul 
moved  to  his  inmost  soul. 

AICTOimiSi 


ft«ttsibaity 


PBEFOUTXOllSt 

Tlie  flBfiaihiiity  0/  the  orgamsm  to  atmospheric  ohADges. 


SEVERE 
STHOimnt 

amstere  laflexible  risorons  niiTieldiac 

kavd  aiorose  stem  vnoompromisiBC 

kAvab  raleatlem  stiff  imiattigated 

imexormble  risid  strict  vnrelentiiis 

That  is  severe  which  is  devoid  of  all  softness,  mildness,  ten- 
derness, indulgence  or  levity,  or  (in  literature  and  art)  devoid 
of  unnecessary  ornament,  amplification,  or  embellishment  of 
any  kind;  as,  a  severe  style;  as  said  of  anything  painful, 
severe  signifies  such  as  heavily  taxes  endurance  or  resisting 
power;  as,  a  severe  pain,  fever,  or  winter.  Rigid  signifies 
primarily  stiff,  resisting  any  effort  to  change  its  shape ;  a  cor|)se 
is  said  to  be  rigid  in  death;  hence,  in  metaphorical  sense,  a 
rigid  person  or  character  is  one  that  resists  all  efforts  to 
change  the  will  or  course  of  conduct ;  a  rigid  rule  or  statement 
is  one  that  admits  of  no  deviation.  Rigorous  is  nearly  akin  to 
rigid,  but  is  a  stronger  word,  ha^-ing  reference  to  action  or 
active  qualities,  as  rigid  does  to  state  or  character;  a  rigid  rule 
may  be  rigorously  enforced.  Strict  (from  L.  stringo,  bind) 
signifies  bound  or  stretched  tight,  tense,  strenuously  exact. 
Stem  unites  harshness  and  authority  with  strictness  or  sever- 
ity; stem,  as  said  even  of  inanimate  objects,  suggests  some- 
thing authoritative  or  forbidding.  Austere  signifies  severely 
simple  or  temperate,  strict  in  self-restraint  or  discipline,  and 
similarly  unrelenting  toward  others.  We  speak  of  austere 
morality,  rigid  rules,  rigorous  discipline,  stern  commands,  se^ 
vere  punishment,  harsh,  speech  or  a  harsh  voice,  hard  require- 
ments, strict  injunctions,  and  strict  obedience.  Strict  discipline 
holds  one  exactly  and  unflinchingly  to  the  rule;  rigorous  dis- 
ripline  puniBbes  severely  any  infraction  of  it.  The  austere 
character  is  seldom  lovely,  but  it  is  always  strong  and  may  be 
grand,  commanding,  and  estimable. 

MiToinnnt 

affable     easy        centle  lenient      pliable     sweet      tractable 

btaAd        SADial      indulgent      mild  soft  tender     yielding 


BTNONTMSi 

affltate  Jttr  quake  iblTer 

brAndlsIi         JoESl^  qnaver  atiDddar  Lrmmm 

flap  Jolt  Qotver  •way  vlbraU 

floatnate         Jounce  reel  iwlms  wave 

flutter  oBolllato  rook  tkriU  waTor 

A  thing  is  nhahen  which  is  subjected  to  short  and  abraptlf 
checked  movements,  as  forward  Qod  bai^knard,  Dp  and  dovo, 
from  side  to  side,  etc.  A  tree  la  "shaken  with  a  mighty  wind"; 
a  mau  slowly  shakes  his  bead.  A  thing  rocks  that  is  susUiiMd 
from  below ;  it  swinps  if  suepended  from  above,  as  a  peudulun, 
or  pivoted  at  the  side,  as  a  crane  or  a  bridge-draw;  to  oteHUti 
is  to  swing  with  a  smooth  and  regidar  returning  motioD;  ■ 
vibrating  motion  may  be  tremulous  or  jarring.  The  pendubn 
of  a  clock  may  be  said  to  awing,  vibrutf,  or  oscillate;  »  atMl 
bridge  vibrates  under  the  passagro  of  a  heavy  train;  the  tam 
vibrate  is  also  applied  to  molecular  movements.  Jolting  is  > 
lifting  from  and  letting  down  suddenly  upini  an  unyidding  aiff- 
face;  as,  a  carriage  jolts  over  a  rough  roud.  A  jarring  motUB 
is  abruptly  and  very  rapidly  repealed  through  an  exreedtn^ 
limited  space;  the  jolting  of  Ihe  carriage  jara  the  windom 
Rattling  refers  directly  to  the  sound  produced  by  thoJ^iNf,  Tl 
joggle  is  to  shake  slightly;  as,  a  passing  touch  joggle*  tha  daft 
on  which  one  is  writing.  A  thing  trcmhlet  Uiat  ahakea  pw 
eeptibly  and  with  an  appearance  of  uncertainty  and  instabil- 
ity, as  B  person  under  the  influence  of  fear;  a  thing  ahivm 
when  all  its  particles  are  stirred  with  n  slight  hut  peri'adinf; 
tremulous  motion,  as  a  human  body  under  the  influence  of  cold; 
ahuddfTing  is  a  more  pronounced  movement  of  a  similar  kind, 
in  human  beings  often  the  effect  of  emotional  or  moral  reooil; 
hence,  the  word  is  applied  by  extension  to  Btich  feelinga  even 
when  they  have  no  such  outwsrd  manifestulion;  as,  one  Myr, 
"I  shudder  at  the  thought."  To  quiver  is  to  have  tUlght  sod 
often  spaBmodJe  contractile  moliona,  as  the  flesh  under  the  «nT" 
peon'a  knife.  Thrill  is  applied  lo  n  pe-i-asive  movement  hit 
ratlicr  than  »wn:  ns.  the  nerves  thrill  with  deliglit;  quiver  » 
Btmilsriy  iiPed.  hut  BUtriregts  somewhat  more  of  onlward  tnasi- 
festation.  To  a^ilate  in  its  lilerni  use  is  nearly  the  aanw  ■■  l« 
tkake,  though  we  speak  of  the  uea  as  tioitated  when  we  could 
not  say  it  is  xhaken:  the  Latin  aiitatr  is  preferred  in  sci^ntilie 
or  tacbiucal  um  to  the  Sbxod  ahakt,  and  especially  as  appUed 


487  sliaktt 
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to  the  action  of  mechanical  contrivances;  in  the  metaphorical 
use  agitate  is  more  transitory  and  superficial,  shake  more 
fundamental  and  enduring;  a  person's  ieelings  are  agitated  by 
distressing  news;  his  courage,  his  faith,  his  credit,  or  his  testi- 
mony is  shaken.  Sway  applies  to  the  movement  of  a  body 
suspended  from  above  or  not  firmly  sustained  from  below,  and 
the  motion  of  which  is  less  pronounced  than  swinging,  smoother 
than  vibrating,  and  not  necessarily  constant  as  oscillating;  as, 
the  swaying  of  a  reed  in  the  wind.  Sway  used  transitively 
especially  applies  to  motions  of  grace  or  dignity;  brandish 
denotes  a  threatening  or  hostile  motion;  a  monarch  sways  the 
scepter;  the  ruffian  brandishes  a  club.  To  reel  or  totter  always 
implies  liability  to  fall;  reeling  is  more  violent  than  swaying, 
tottering  more  irregular;  a  drunken  man  reels;  we  speak  of 
the  tottering  step  of  age  or  infancy.  An  extended  mass  which 
seems  to  lack  solidity  or  cohesion  is  said  to  quake;  as,  a  qtrnk- 
ing  bog.  Quaver  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  tremulous 
sounds  of  the  human  voice.  Flap,  flutter,  and  fluctuate  refer 
to  wave-like  movements,  flap  generally  to  such  as  produce  a 
sharp  sound;  a  oock  flaps  his  wings;  flutter  applies  to  a  less 
pronounced  and  more  irregular  motion;  a  captive  bird  or  a 
feeble  pulse  flutters.    Compare  fluctuate. 


SHELTER 

snroirnns 


nard  protect  sliield 

defend  Karbor  screen  ward 

Anything  is  covered  over  which  something  is  completely  ex- 
tended ;  a  vessel  is  covered  with  a  lid ;  the  head  is  covered  with 
a  haL  That  which  covers  may  also  defend  or  protect;  thus, 
troops  interposed  between  some  portion  of  their  own  army 
and  the  enemy  are  often  called  a  covering  party.  To  shelter 
is  to  cover  so  as  to  protect  from  injury  or  annoyance;  as,  the 
roof  aheltera  from  the  storm;  woods  shelter  from  the  heat. 
To  defend  (from  L.  defendere,  to  strike  away)  implies  the 
actual,  protect  (from  L.  protegere,  to  cover  before)  implies 
the  possible  use  of  force  or  resisting  power;  guard  implies 
sustained  vigilance  with  readiness  for  conflict;  we  defend  a 
person  or  thing  against  actual  attack;  we  guard  or  protect 
agwist  possible  assault  or  injury.    A  powerful  person  may 


protect  one  who  is  weak  by  eimply  declBring  biioself  hia  friud; 
he  defends  him  by  some  form  of  active  cbampioDship.  Ad  k- 
aniinate  object  may  protect,  as  a  garment  from  oold;  iefmi 
is  used  but  rarely,  and  by  somewhat  violent  metaphor,  in  nub 
connection.  Protect  is  more  complete  tiian  guard  or  deftnd; 
an  object  may  be  faithfully  guarded  or  bravely  defended  in 
vain,  bnt  that  which  is  proteotrd  is  secure.  To  shirld  u  n 
interpose  sometfatug  over  or  before  that  which  is  assailed,  n 
as  to  save  from  harm,  and  has  a  comparatively  paaeive  mok; 
one  may  guard  anotiier  by  standing  armed  at  his  aide,  deftti 
him  by  fighting  for  him,  or  shield  bim  from  a  misdie  or  a  Wow 
by  interposing  his  own  person.  Harbor  is  generally  lued  ia 
an  unfavorable  sense;  confederates  or  sympathizers  Aorbori 
criminal:  a  person  harbors  evil  thongbts  or  designs.  8m 
CHERISH.  Compare  synonyms  for  hiue;  defsnse. 
ANTONTMS- 

betray   cast  out    expel    expose    Klve  up    retuso    raJecl   aimMkAir 
PREPOSITIONS  I 

Shelter  under  a  roof  from  the  stonnj  i»  the  fortnoB,  t«ltwj 
or  viithin  the  walls,  from  attack. 


■TNOMTMSt 

Isdloatlan 
Vanlf ea  t&tloit 


prnsage 
proKiioatio 


i 


portent  BTmbol 

A  sign  (from  L.  signum)  \»  any  distinctive  mark  by  which  t 
thing  may  be  recognized  or  its  presence  known,  and  may  be 
intentional  or  accidental,  natural  or  artifieial,  sTij^cstive,  df- 
acriptive.  or  wholly  arbitrary;  thus,  a  blush  may  be  a  nign  of 
shame;  the  footprint  of  an  animal  is  a  sign  that  it  has  passed: 
the  sign  of  a  husipesn  house  now  iisuiilly  derlarcA  whal  ia  don' 
or  kept  ivithin,  bnt  formerly  might  bo  an  object  having  no 
connection  with  the  business,  as  "the  ngn  of  the  trout";  tb* 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  si'^ns  of  certain  auunde.  While  ■ 
lign  may  be  involuntary,  and  even  unconscious,  a  tignal  is 
aTwaya  I'oluntary,  and  is  usnally  concerted;  a  ship  may  fthnw 
aijnu  of  distress  to  the  casual  observer,  but  HgitaU  of  distrsH 
are  a  distinct  appeal  for  aid.  A  siimplnm  ia  a  vital  phenom- 
enon resulting  from  a  diseased  condition:  in  raedieat  Itu 


a  sign  is  an  indication  of  any  physical  condition^  whether 
morbid  or  healthy;  thus,  a  hot  skin  and  rapid  pulse  are 
symptoms  of  pneumonia;  dulness  of  some  portion  of  the  lungs 
under  percussion  is  one  of  the  physical  signs.  Compare 
augur;  characteristic;  emblem. 

SIN 

STNONTMSt 

crime  lU'doins  nnricliteoiisiiess 

orlmtnaHty  inuiiorality  Tloe 

deliaqnenoy  iniquity  Tioioiisness 

deprmTity  miadeed  wickedness 

eTil  offense  ^rrons 

fanlt  transirression  ^rronc'doins 

Sailt  nnKocDiness 

Sin  is  any  lack  of  holiness*,  any  defect  of  moral  purity  and 
truth,  whether  in  heart  or  life,  whether  of  commission  or  omis- 
sion. '^All  unrighteousness  is  sin/'  1  John  v,  17.  Transgres- 
sion, as  its  etymology  indicates,  is  the  stepping  over  a  specific 
enactment,  whether  of  God  or  man,  ordinarily  by  overt  act,  but 
in  the  broadest  sense,  in  volition  or  desire.  Sin  may  be  either 
act  or  state;  transgression  is  always  an  act,  mental  or  physical. 
Crime  is  often  used  for  a  flagrant  violation  of  right,  but  in 
the  technical  sense  denotes  specific  violation  of  human  law. 
Guilt  is  desert  of  and  exposure  to  punishment  because  of  sin. 
Depravity  denotes  not  any  action,  but  a  perverted  moral  con- 
dition from  which  any  act  of  sin  may  proceed.  Sin  in  the 
generic  sense,  as  denoting  a  state  of  heart,  is  synonymous 
with  depravity;  in  the  specific  sense,  as  in  the  expression  a  sin^ 
the  term  may  be  synonymous  with  transgression,  crime,  offense, 
misdeed,  etc.,  or  may  denote  some  moral  activity  that  could 
not  be  characterized  by  terms  so  positive.  Immorality  de- 
notes outward  violation  of  the  moral  law.  Sin  is  thus  the 
broadest  word,  and  immorality  next  in  scope ;  all  crimes,  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  all  immoralities,  are  sins;  but  there  may  be 
sin,  as  ingratitude,  which  is  neither  crime,  transgression,  nor 
immorality;  and  there  may  be  immoraUty  which  is  not  crime, 
as  falsehood.    Compare  criminal. 

ANTONYMSt 

blamelessness     ffoodness      Integrity     rectitude  slnlessnese 

excellence  holiness        morality      rlgrht  uprightness 

grodUness  Innocence     purity  righteousness     virtue 

Compare  synonyms  for  virtue. 


1 

-4 


SING 

ohirp  olilmip  hum  wU'Ul 

To  eing  ia  primarily  and  ordinariiy  to  utier  a  succession  et 
articulate  muaieal  soiuida  ivith  the  human  voice.  The  word  bH 
come  to  include  any  succesiiioD  of  musical  aouuda;  ne  aay  tbe 
bird  or  the  rivulet  singv;  we  speak  of  "the  singing  quality"  ol 
an  instrument,  aod  by  slill  wider  exlension  of  meaning  we  nj 
the  teakettle  or  the  cricket  singa.  To  chant  is  to  sing  in  solemD 
and  somewhat  uniform  cadence;  chant  is  ordinarily  applied  to 
noD-metrioal  religious  compositions.  To  carol  is  to  sing  jpj- 
ously,  and  to  warble  (kindred  witb  whirl)  ia  to  ting  with  triUi 
or  quavers,  usually  also  with  tbe  idea  of  joy.  Carol  and  uMfili 
are  especially  applied  to  the  singing  of  birds.  To  chirp  is  to 
utter  a  brief  musical  sound,  perhaps  often  repeated  in  tb> 
same  key,  as  by  certain  Bmall  birds,  insects,  etc.  To  etiimf 
ia  to  utter  a  somewhat  similar  sound;  tbe  word  is  often  nsed 
of  a  brief,  sharp  sound  uttered  as  a  signal  to  ntiiniHtw  OT 
rouse  a  horse  or  other  animal.  To  hum  is  to  utter  raunauriog 
sounda  wilh  somewhat  monolonons  musical  cadence,  uMl)^ 
with  closed  lips;  we  speak  also  of  the  hum  of  machine         ' 


inei^^HH 


paint  to  K 


portrKfal 

r  epr  e*e>it>tlaa 

■keletoB 


SKETCH 

STNONYHSt 
brief  draft 

dellneatloB         drawlnc 
de*iKi>  ODtUoe 

A  sketch  is  a  rough,  suggestive  presentation  of  auyttdnjti 
whether  grnphio  or  literary,  commonly  intended  to  be  pn- 
liminary  to  a  more  complete  or  extended  treatment.  An  otit- 
line  gives  only  the  bounding  or  determining  lines  of  a  Rgnn 
or  a  scene;  a  »ketck  may  give  not  only  Hues,  but  shading  and 
color,  but  is  hasty  and  incomplete.  The  lines  of  a  «fcclc*  «rt 
seldom  so  full  and  continuous  as  those  of  an  outline,  being, 
like  the  shading  or  color,  little  mnn  than  indications  or  mg- 
g«Btions  according  to  which  a  Hnisbed  ;i«clurp  may  b«  luda: 
the  artist's  first  representation  of  a  sunset,  the  hues  of  wliiefa 
change  ao  rapidly,  must  of  necessity  he  a  »kttch.  Draft  end 
fUin  apply  espefially  to  mechanical  drav^ng.  of  which  omtUne. 
tketek,  and  drawing  are  also  used ;  a  plan  ia  strictly  ■  Tvr 


■keptie 

from  above,  as  of  a  building  or  machine,  giving  the  lines  of 
a  horizontal  section,  originally  at  the  level  of  the  ground,  now 
in  a  wider  sense  at  any  height;  as,  a  pl<in  of  the  cellar;  a  plan 
of  th«  attic.  A  mechanicei  drawing  is  always  understood  to 
be  in  foil  detail;  a  draft  is  an  inoomplete  or  unfinished  drai> 
ing;  a  design  is  such  a  preliminary  sketch  as  indicates  the  ob« 
ject  to  be  accomplished  or  the  result  to  be  attained,  and  is 
understood  to  be  original.  One  may  make  a  drawing  of  any 
well-known  mechanism,  or  a  drawing  from  another  man's  de- 
sign; but  if  he  says,  "The  design  is  mine,"  he  claims  it  as  his 
own  invention  or  composition.  In  written  composition,  an 
outline  gives  simply  the  main  divisions,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
sermon  is  often  called  a  skeleton;  a  somewhat  fuller  sugges- 
tion of  illustration,  treatment,  and  style  is  given  in  a  sketch, 
A  lawyer's  brief  is  a  succinct  statement  of  the  main  facts  in- 
volved in  a  case,  and  of  the  main  heads  of  his  argument  on 
points  of  law,  with  reference  to  authorities  cited;  the  brief 
has  none  of  the  vagueness  of  a  sketch,  being  sufficiently  exact 
and  complete  to  form,  on  occasion,  the  basis  for  the  decision  of 
the  court  without  oral  argument,  when  the  case  is  said  to  be 
''sabmitted  on  brief"    Compare  design. 

STHONTint 

msnostio  deist  donbter  infidel 

atlieiit  disbeliever  freethinker  unbeliever 

The  skeptic  doubts  divine  revelation ;  the  disbeliever  and  the 
unbeliever  reject  it,  the  disbeliever  with  more  of  intellectual 
dissent,  the  unbeliever  (in  the  common  acceptation)  with  in- 
difference or  with  opposition  of  heart  as  well  as  of  intellect. 
Infidel  is  an  opprobrious  term  that  might  once  almost  have 
been  said  to  be  geographical  in  its  range.  The  Crusaders 
called  all  Mohammedans  infidels,  and  were  so  called  by  them  in 
return ;  the  word  is  commonly  applied  to  any  decided  opponent 
of  an  accepted  religion.  The  atheist  denies  that  there  is  a  God ; 
the  deist  admits  the  existence  of  God,  but  denies  that  the 
Christian  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  from  him;  the  agnostic 
denies  either  that  we  do  know  or  that  we  can  know  whether 
there  is  a  Gk>d. 

Airroimnt 

b«Hever  Christian 


inroNTMSi 

fte««mpU«lied 

*aept 

ftdrolt 


dexterftii*    hBpp7 
expert  Ingentani 

hBudjr  prftotiseil 


■klUAd 


Skilful  signifies  possesaing  Rint  using  readily  pracdcal 
knowled»pe  and  ability,  having  alert,  and  vell-traitied  faenltM 
with  reference  lo  a  given  work.  One  is  adept  in  that  foi 
whi<'h  lie  has  a  natural  ^nft  improved  by  practise;  he  ii 
expert  in  that  of  which  training,  eiperienee,  and  stady  haft 
given  him  a  thorough  mastery;  he  is  dexterous  iii  that  whicb 
be  arm  do  effectively,  with  or  without  training,  eipecially  in 
work  of  the  hand  or  bodily  aetivities.  In  the  ease  of  the  noniii 
"an  expert"  denotes  one  who  is  "esperieneed"  in  the  fuUet 
sense,  a  master  of  bis  branch  of  knowledge.  A  skilled  ^roA- 
man  is  one  who  ha.=  llioroughly  leai-ned  hta  trade,  thoa|^  bt 
may  be  naturally  quiti'  dull:  a  tkilful  workman  has  some  Dat- 
ura] brightness,  ability,  and  power  of  adaptation,  in  additim 
(o  bis  acquired  knowledge  and  dexterity.     Compare  clkvb; 


dexterity;  power. 

AMTONTMS: 

FREPOSITIOHSi 

Skilful  at  or  in  a 

ineiperl        Bhlftlean      utiBkllM     itntialiHt 

maladroit     unlinndy      untaught 

work,  icth  u  pen  or  1.h>1  af  any  kin4fl 

8TH0NYHS: 

a*pcr*« 

bookblte 

caluiD]tl>t« 

SLANDER                             ^ 

defame                  dliparBse             ravUa 
dotrnct                mKUsn                 vlUty 

To  ilandrr  a  person  is  to  utter  a  false  and  injurious  report 
eoneeniinjf  him;  to  defamn  is  t«peci]li-ally  and  directly  to  al- 
lack  one'w  (■cpiitulii>n ;  to  ilffami-  by  sjmkoii  words  is  to  alamdft, 
by  wrilieii  wi>rds,  lu  UM.  To  mptr^e  is,  a.i  it  wt-re,  to  bt- 
fpattcr  with  injurious  charges;  lo  malign  is  to  circulate  studio 
tad  malicious  attacks  upon  character;  to  tradwt  is  to  fxbiint 
one's  real  or  assumed  trails  in  an  odious  light;  to  rrviU  or 
vHify  is  to  attack  with  rile  abtiw.  To  disparage  is  to  reprcMBl 
one's  admitted  ;.i>od  Iraita  or  aclM  as  lesx  praiHOWorlhy  tlMR 


443  skilfiil 

HbBj  would  naturally  be  thought  to  be,  as  for  instanoo,  by 
aaoribiag  a  zaan'a  benavoLaDM  to  a  didra  for  popularity  or 
dkplay.  To  Ub0l  or  aJond^  ia  to  make  an  aseaolt  upon  char- 
acter and  repute  that  comee  within  the  scope  of  law;  the 
slander  is  uttered,  the  libel  written,  printed,  or  pictured.  To 
hackhite  is  to  gpeak  something  secretly  to  one'::  injury;  to 
calumniate  is  to  invent  as  well  as  utter  the  injurious  charge. 
One  may  ^abuse/'  '^assail/'  or  vilify  another  to  his  face;  he 
asperses,  calumniates,  slanders,  or  traduces  him  behind  his 
back.     Compare  dispabage. 

AHTOHTMSs 

defend  eulogize  extol  laud  praise  vindicate 

SLANG 
snroNTicss 

emMt  eoUoqniallsm  Tnlffarism  Tnlsarity 

A  colloquialism  is  an  expression  not  coarse  or  low,  and  per- 
haps not  incorrect,  but  below  the  literary  grade ;  educated  per- 
sons are  apt  to  allow  themselves  some  colloquialisms  in  familiar 
conversation,  which  they  would  avoid  in  writing  or  public 
speaking.  Slang,  in  the  primary  sense,  denotes  expressions 
that  are  either  coarse  and  rude  in  themselves  or  chiefly  cur- 
rent among  the  i^oarser  and  ruder  part  of  the  community; 
there  are  also  many  expressions  current  in  special  senses  id 
certain  communities  that  may  be  characterized  as  slang;  as, 
college  slang;  club  slang;  racing  slang.  In  the  evolution  of 
language  many  words  originally  slang  are  adopted  by  good 
writers  and  speakers,  and  ultimately  take  their  place  as  ac- 
cepted English.  A  vulgarism  is  an  expression  decidedly  in- 
correct, and  the  use  of  which  is  a  mark  of  ignorance  or  low 
breeding.  Cant,  as  used  in  this  connection,  denotes  the  bar- 
barous jargon  used  as  a  secret  language  by  thieves,  tramps, 
etc    Compare  diction;  language. 

SLOW 
■moimcsr 

Aftwdliac  drowsy  inert  slaek 

del«ylAC  A«U  linKerins  slnnish 

doliDarate  f^radiiml  moderate  tardy 

dilatory  IkaotiTe  procraatinatlng 

Slow  signifies  moving  through  a  relatively  short  distance,  or 


with  a  relatively  small  number  of  motions  in  a  given  Limei  §biw 
also  appbes  lo  Ihnt  whicb  ta  a  relatively  long  while  in  b^u> 
ning  or  accomplishing  something;  a  watcb  or  a  dock  ia  Mid 
to  be  tloK  when  its  indicati<ma  are  behind  those  of  the  standud 
timt.  Tardy  is  apphed  to  that  which  ia  boliind  lUo  proijar  or 
dwired  lime,  esperislly  in  doing  a  work  or  an-iving  at  a  plaea. 
Deliberate  and  dHaSory  ai-e  used  of  persons,  lliough  the  lolUt 
may  be  used  also  of  things,  aa  of  a  Kiream;  a  person  is  it- 
liberate  who  takes  a  noticeably  long  time  to  consider  and  it- 
cide  before  acting  or  who  acts  or  speaks  as  if  he  were  d»- 
liberating  at  every  point;  a  person  is  dilatory  who  lays  aside, 
or  puts  off  as  long  as  possible,  necessary  or  required  aclica; 
both  words  may  be  applied  either  to  undertaking  or  to  doinj. 
Gradual  (from  L.  gradus,  a  step)  signiHes  advancing  by  stcpi^ 
and  refers  lo  slow  but  regular  and  sure  progreflsion,  SUek 
refers  to  ai^tioti  that  seems  to  indicate  a  lack  of  tension,  u  of 
muBcle  or  of  will,  sluggish  to  action  that  &£ 
to  advnnc-e. 
ANTONTHS. 

See  synonyms  for  NiUBUi. 


tewrt      I 


•T  mock  aooff  tewrt 

A  sneer  may  be  simply  a  eonteraptnons  faciul  contortion,  0» 
it  mny  he  some  brief  sntirical  ntterenco  that  throws  a  con- 
temptuous side-li^'bt  on  what  it  attacks  without  nltoniptins 
to  prove  or  disprove;  n  depreciatory  implication  may  be  Kivn 
in  a  ancer  such  as  could  only  be  aoswered  by  elaborate  arjcn- 
ment  or  proof,  which  would  seem  to  give  the  attack  undm  im- 
port a  nee  : 
Vila  nn  rttsm  ■  tnMrl  PiUir  Voral  Phlhnpiv  bk.  v.  ok.  K. 

A  fling  ta  csrelesj  and  oommoiily  pettish;  a  taunt  is  inleotional- 
ly  insulting  nnd  provoking;  the  tneer  is  supercilloua;  th»  Unml 
ia  defiant.  The  jeer  and  ^ihe  are  uttered;  the  gibe  b  bttt«r, 
and  often  siy  or  cnverl;  th-  jrrr  is  rode  and  ojipn.  A  teof 
may  Ik:  in  act  or  word,  and  is  commonly  directed  agsinst  IImI 
wbich  claims  honori  reverence,  or  worship.    Compara  it* htm 
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PREPOSITIONS 

Only  an  essentially  vicious  mind  is  capable  of  a  sneer  at 
virtue. 

SOCIALISM 

STNONTMSi 

collectiviaiBL  oonunnnism  Fabianism 

Socialism,  as  defined  by  its  advocates,  is  a  theory  of  civil 
polity  that  aims  to  secure  the  reconstruction  of  society,  in- 
crease of  wealthy  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  products 
of  labor  through  the  public  collective  ownership  of  land  and 
capital  (as  distinguished  from  property),  and  the  public  col- 
lective management  of  all  industries.  Its  aim  is  extended 
industrial  cooperation;  socialism  is  a  purely  economic  term, 
applying  to  landownership  and  productive  capital.  Many 
socialists  call  themselves  collect ivists,  and  their  system  col- 
lectivism. Communism  would  divide  all  things,  including  the 
profits  of  individual  labor,  among  members  of  the  community ; 
many  of  its  advocates  would  abolish  marriage  and  the  family 
relation.  Anarchism  is  properly  an  antonym  of  socialism,  as 
it  would  destroy,  by  violence  if  necessary,  all  existing  govern- 
ment and  social  order,  leaving  the  future  to  determine  what, 
if  anything,  should  be  raised  upon  their  ruins. 


SOUND 

BTNONYMSt 
Aoise  note  tone 

Sound  is  the  sensation  produced  through  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing or  the  physical  cause  of  this  sensation.  Sound  is  the  most 
comprehensive  word  of  this  group,  applying  to  anything  that 
is  audible.  Tone  is  sound  considered  as  having  some  musical 
quality  or  as  expressive  of  some  feeling;  noise  is  sound  con- 
sidered without  reference  to  musical  quality  or  as  distinctly 
unmusical  or  discordant.  Thus,  in  the  most  general  sense 
noise  and  sound  scarcely  differ,  and  we  say  almost  indifferent- 
ly, *^  heard  a  sound"  or  "I  heard  a  noise."  We  speak  of  a 
fine,  mnsioal,  or  pleasing  sound,  but  never  thus  of  a  noise.  In 
oiiusic,  tone  may  denote  either  a  musical  sound  or  the  interval 
iietween  two  such  sounds,  but  in  the  most  careful  usage  the 
atter  is  now  distinguished  as  the  '^interval,"  leaving  tone  to 


Stand  on!;  for  the  sound.  Note  in  music  strietlj  denoles  Uu 
characlet  representing  a  sound,  but  in  loose  popolar  ust^  ii 
denotes  tbe  sound  also,  and  becomes  pracdcall;  eqaivalent  In 
lone.  AHJde  £rom  its  mudcal  use,  tone  is  chiefly  applied  to 
that  qiialitj'  of  tbe  liuiuaD  voice  by  which  feeling  is  expressed: 
us,  he  spoke  in  a  cheeiy  tone;  the  i\'or(l  is  aimilarly  applied  \u 
the  voices  of  binJit  and  other  animale,  and  aooietiuies  to  iniiu- 
mate  objevls.  As  used  of  a  musical  instrument,  tone  deontM 
the  general  quality  of  its  sounds  ooUectively  conndend. 

SPEAK 

STNON'THS: 

Annan  BOB  oouTerae  dlaoourae  ■■* 

nrtlonlnte  deolalm  annneikte  talk 

obat  deolare  espr«a%  Ml 

ebatter  dellTer  prononnoe  atlM 

To  vHer  in  to  give  foitb  as  an  audible  sound,  ttrlieulale  or 
not.  To  talk  is  to  utter  a  snuceesion  uf  connected  words,  etdi- 
narily  with  the  expectation  of  being  listened  to.  To  gptak  h 
to  give  articulate  utterance  eveu  lo  a  single  word ;  the  oflleec 
speaks  the  word  of  command,  but  does  not  talk  it.  To  aprdk 
is  also  to  ufter  words  with  the  ordinary  intonation,  u  di>- 
linguished  from  singing.  To  chat  is  ordinatily  to  Mtlar  in  ■ 
familiar,  conversational  way;  to  chatter  1h  lo  talk  iu  an  empty. 
reaselesa  way  like  n  magpie. 
PREPOSITIOMB: 

Speak  (ii  (address)  n  perooni  speak  u'lth  a  person  (converw 
with  him);  speak  of  or  about  a  thing  (make  it  the  Hubject  of 
remark);  spcnk  on  or  upon  a  subject;  in  parliamunLarj-  Iu. 
smage,  speak  to  the  queslion. 

SPEECH 

SYNONYMSi 
kddreii  ditiertatlon  orAti«a  ■p»«Ums 

dlBooarBo  h«ranfcne  orktory  t*lk 

dt*«nlaltlun  UuKnAge  aeruion  ntt«r»BM 

.Spci-.tJi  is  thi'  !,i'm-r«l  word  tor  ult^iaiicr  of  thought  in  I«- 
fiuage.  A  ipcech  msy  he  the  delivering  of  one's  sentinwnU  id 
the  simplest  way;  an  oration  is  an  elaborate  and  pnpaiwl 
tpeeeh;  a  karo-^ue  is  a  vehement  appeal  to  piUBion,  or  ■ 
tpereU  that  htw  Mitiirlliinf:  dihpiitHlious  iind  combative  itt  it 


4^7 

A  dUeauras  is  a  set  8pee(^  on  a  definite  subject,  intended  to 
ecfav9j  instzuotion.     Oompare  ookvbbsaxxon  ;  Dicfnoy;  lan- 

AllTOlfTlESt 

hush  ailence  speechlessness         stillness  taciturnity 

SPONTANEOUS 

BYMOWnUi 

avtoauitie  ImpmlsiTe  involnntary  Toluntary 

fr«e  lastiaotiTe        unbidden  willing 

That  is  spontaneous  which  is  freely  done,  with  no  external 
compulsion  and,  in  human  actions,  without  special  premedita- 
tion or  distinct  determination  of  the  will;  that  is  voluntary 
which  is  freely  done  with  distinct  act  of  will;  that  is  involun- 
tary which  is  independent  of  the  \sHill,  and  perhaps  in  opposi- 
tion to  it ;  a  wUling  act  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  will,  but 
with  desire.  Thus  voluntary  and  involuntary ^  which  are  an< 
tonyms  of  each  other,  are  both  partial  synonyms  of  spontane- 
ous. We  speak  of  spontaneous  generation,  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, spontaneous  sympathy,  an  involuntary  start,  an  un- 
hidden tear,  voluntary  agreement,  willing  submission.  A  babe's 
smile  in  answer  to  that  of  its  mother  is  spontaneous;  the  smile 
of  a  pouting  child  wheedled  into  good  humor  is  involuntary. 
In  physiology  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  called  in- 
voluntary; the  growth  of  the  hair  and  nails  is  spontaneous: 
the  action  of  swallowing  is  voluntary  up  to  a  certain  point, 
beyond  whieh  it  becomes  involuntary  or  automatic.  In  ths 
fullest  sense  of  that  which  is  not  only  without  the  will  but 
distinctly  in  opposition  to  it,  or  compulsory,  involuntary  be- 
comes an  antonym,  not  only  of  voluntary  but  of  spontaneous) 
as,  involuntary  servitude.  A  spontaneous  outburst  of  applaus« 
is  of  necessity  an  act  of  volition,  but  so  completely  dependent 
on  sympathetic  impulse  that  it  would  seem  frigid  to  call  it 
vohmtary,  while  to  call  it  involuntary  would  imply  some  previ. 
008  purpose  or  inclination  not  to  applaud. 

SPY 


d«t#eti¥«  emimtuaj  soowt 

The  scout  and  the  spy  are  both  employed  to  obtain  inforraa- 


tion  of  the  nuoibets,  movements,  etc.,  of  ao  enemy.  Tho  WMl 
lurkg  oa  the  outskirts  of  the  hostile  army  with  BUch  OODCeil- 
luent  as  the  case  admits  of,  bul  wilbout  disguise;  a  gpj/  tatm 
in  disguise  within  the  enemy's  lines.  A  acout,  if  captured,  iiM 
Iho  rights  ol  a  prisoner  of  war;  a  spy  is  held  to  have  forfMttd 
all  rights,  and  is  liable,  is  nu^e  of  capture,  to  capital  poniib- 
ment.  Ad  emissary  is  rather  political  than  military;  MDt 
rather  to  secretly  influence  opponents  than  to  bring;  infant- 
tion  concerning  tbem;  bo  far  as  he  does  the  latter,  ha  ts  not 
only  an  emissary,  but  a  sjyy.    ' 


STAIN 

BTNONTMSi 
blot  dimeolor  dUlioitar         Roll  inllr  <taf* 

color        dlBgraoe        dye  spot        tnnuah        Ust 

To  color  is  to  impart  a  color  desired  or  undesired,  tempo 
rary  or  permanent,  or,  in  the  intranalive  use,  to  asBume  i 
color  in  any  way;  as,  he  colored  with  shame  and  vexation.  To 
dye  ia  to  impart  a  color  intentionally  end  with  a  view  U 
permanence,  aud  especially  bo  as  to  pervade  the  eubstanee  or 
fiber  of  that  to  wliich  it  is  applied.  To  sfoi'n  is  primarily  to 
discolor,  to  impart  a  color  undesired  and  perhaps  uniataDdtd, 
and  which  may  or  may  not  be  pennanent.  ThuSi  a  ebuvMr 
"dyed  in  the  wool"  is  one  that  has  received  some  early*  pcnU- 
nent,  and  pervading  infliieiice;  a  oharaclar  stained  vjth  enM 
or  guilt  is  debased  and  penerted.  Stain  ia,  however,  taed  rf 
giving  an  intended  and  perhaps  pleasing  color  to  wood,  ^M 
etc.,  by  an  application  of  coloring-mailer  which  «nt«rs  ttwnU 
fitance  a  little  belotr  Ibe  surface,  in  distinetjon  from  paintaifi 
in  which  coloring -matter  is  spread  upon  the  aiirfaee;  dy^^ 
is  generally  said  of  wool,  yam,  cloth,  or  simitar  materiab 
whicb  are  dipped  inio  llie  ealorinij  liquid.  Figuratively,  ■ 
standard  or  a  ganrcnt  may  be  dyed  with  blood  in  honoraUt 
warfare;  an  assassin's  wcitpon  is  slainrd  with  the  biciod  of  Ui 
victim.  To  linge  is  (o  folor  slightly,  nnd  may  also  be  tisad  of 
giving  a  slight  flavor,  or  a  slizhl  admixture  of  one  ingre^anl 
or  quality  with  another  that  is  more  pronounoed. 
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STATE 
snroiinESt 

aflrai  mwmr  declare  predicate  eet  forth 

aUece  aTonoh  depose  pronounce  epecify 

aaaert  aTow  ezprcM  proponnd  ewear 

aaeererate  certify  inf  orm  proteet  tell 

aaevre  olaim  maintain  saj  testify 

To  state  (from  L.  ato,  stand)  is  to  set  forth  explicitly,  for- 
mally, or  particularly  in  speech  or  writing.    Assert  (from  L. 
ad,  tO|  and  sero,  bind)  is  strongly  personal,  signifying  to  state 
boldly  and  positively  what  the  one  making  the  statement  has 
not  attempted  and  may  not  attempt  to  prove.    Affirm  has  less 
of  egotism  than  assert  (as  seen  in  the  word  self -assertion)  ^ 
coming  nearer  to  aver.    It  has  more  solemnity  than  declare, 
and  more  composure  and  dignity  than  asseverate,  which  is  to 
assert  excitedly.     In  legal  usage,  affirm  has  a  general  agree- 
ment with  depose  and  testify;  it  differs  from  swear  in  not  in- 
voking the  name  of  God.    To  assure  is  to  state  with  such  au- 
thority and  confidence  as  the  speaker  feels  ought  to  make  the 
bearer  sure.     Certify  is  more  formal,  and  applies  rather  to 
'Written  documents  or  legal  processes.    Assure,  certify,  inform, 
apply  to  the  person;  affirm,  etc.,  to  the  tiling.    Assert  is  com- 
bative; assure  is  conciliatory.    I  assert  my  right  to  cross  the 
river;  I  assure  my  friend  it  is  perfectly  safe.     To  aver  is  to 
9tate  positively  what  is  within  one's  own  knowledge  or  niatter 
of  deep  con^dction.     One  may  assert  himself,  or  assert  his 
right  to  what  he  is  willing  to  contend  for;  or  he  may  assert 
in  discussion  what  he  is  ready  to  maintain  by  argument  or 
evidence.     To  assert  without  proof  is  always  to  lay  oneself 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  no  proof  to  offer,  and  seems 
to  arrogate  too  much  to  one's  personal  authority,  and  hence  in 
such  cases  both  the  verb  assert  and  its  noun  assertion  have  an 
unfavorable  sense;  we  say  a  mere  assertion^  a  bare  assertion, 
his  unsupported  assertion;  he  asserted  his  innocence,  has  less 
force  than  he  affirmed  or  maintained  his  innocence.     Affirm, 
state,  and  teU  have  not  the  controversial  sense  of  assert,  but 
are  simply  declarative.    To  vindicate  is  to  defend  successfully 
what  is  assailed.    Almost  every  ciiminal  will  assert  his  inno- 
cence; the  honest  man  will  seldom  lack  means  to  vindicate  his 
integri^. 


STEEP 

preoipitooa  aliitvp  shMr 

High  is  uaed  of  simjilG  eleralitiii;  sleep  ia  snid  only  of  ia 
JBoline  where  the  vertical  mensuremetit  is  suBieii'ntly  gmi  in 
proportion  to  the  homontal  to  make  it  difficult  of  uMnt 
Stfep  is  relative ;  an  ascent  of  100  feet  to  tlie  mile  on  a  rail- 
way is  a  steep  grade;  a  rise  of  500  feet  to  the  mile  makn  ■ 
sleep  wagon-road;  a  roof  is  sleep  when  it,  makes  witli  the  hori- 
zontal line  an  angle  of  more  than  45°.  A  higk  mountain  m«r 
be  climbed  by  a  winding  road  nowhere  gteep,  while  a  UUk 
hill  may  be  accessible  only  by  u  sleep  path.  A  niiarp  aaenl 
or  descent  is  one  that  makes  a  sudden,  decided  Haf>;le  witli  tbe 
plane  from  which  it  starts;  a  nhecr  ascent  or  desnenl  is  per- 
pendicular, or  nearly  so;  precipilotu  applies  to  that  which  ii 
of  the  nature  of  a  precipice,  and  is  used  especially  of  a  dotSfnt; 
abrupt  is  as  if  broken  sharply  oft,  and  npplies  to  eithv  l^ 
clivity  or  declivity.  Compare  high. 
ANTOimsSi 
eaay      Hut       geolte     eiodual      harlxoniul      level      low       ril|U 


STORM 

STirONTHSi 
ftEl  *>*!<">  dlitnrbkBOfl 

A  storm  is  properly  a  dialurlmnce  of  Iho  ntmosphftre,  wift 
or  wilhoiil  raiti.  snow,  hail,  or  thunder  and  lightning.  Th* 
we  have  rain-s(orm,  snow-sform,  etc.,  and  liy  extension,  iHf- 
nelic  storm.  A  tempeiit  is  a  storm  of  estreme  violence,  tHwtfl 
attended  with  some  predpilelion,  as  of  rnin,  from  the  itsot- 
phere.  In  the  moral  and  llgnrative  use,  atorm  and  itmp*l> 
are  not  closely  discriminated,  except  that  tempest  eommonlf 
implies  grcnter  intensity.  We  apenk  of  agitation  of  feriini. 
d'utlarhance  of  mind,  a  ttarin  of  pawton,  a  ttmpMt  of  TVgk 

AirromrHBi 

cnlm     mir  w^HihiT     IttixH      \-n.-^     ■.■rxnlty      utmnHi     traaqnlDIU 


•tnpidity 

STORY 

SYNONYMS  s 

aooount  legend  narratiTe  record 

aneodota  myth  novel  relation 

inoidont  narration  recital  tale 

A  story  Ib  the  telling  of  some  aeries  of  eonnected  incidents 
or  events,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  in  prose  or  verse,  orally 
or  in  writing;  or  the  series  of  incidents  or  events  thus  related 
may  he  termed  a  story.    In  children's  talk,  a  story  is  a  com- 
mon euphemism  for  a  falsehood.      Tale  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  story,  but  is  somewhat  archaic;  it  is  used  for  an  imagina- 
tive, legendary,  or  fictitious  recital,  especially  if  of  ancient 
date ;  as,  a  fairy  tale;  also,  for  an  idle  or  malicious  report ;  as, 
do  not  tell  tales;  ''where  there  is  no  toZe-bearer,  the  strife 
ceaseth."    Prov,  xxvi,  20.    An  anecdote  tells  briefly  some  inci- 
dent, assumed  to  be  fact.    If  it  passes  close  limits  of  brevity, 
it  ceases  to  be  an  anecdote,  and  becomes  a  narrative  or  narrch 
tion.     A  traditional  or  mythical  story  of  ancient  times  is  a 
legend.    A  history  Ls  often  somewhat  poetically  called  a  story; 
as,  the  story  of  the  American  civil  war.    Compare  allegoby; 
fiction;  history. 

ANTONYMSi 

annals  biography  chronicle  history  memoir 


STUPIDITY 
8YNONYMS1 

apatliy         InsenslbllltT       slowness  stvpefaotioii 

dnlaess        obtnseness  slnggishness         stnpor 

Stupidity  is  sometimes  loosely  used  for  temporary  dulness 
or  partial  stupor,  but  chiefly  for  innate  and  chronic  dulness  and 
sluggishness  of  mental  action,  obtuseness  of  apprehension,  etc. 
Apathy  may  be  temporary,  and  be  dispelled  by  appeal  to  the 
feelings  or  by  the  presentation  of  an  adequate  motive,  but 
ttupidity  is  inveterate  and  commonly  incurable.  Compare 
apathy;  idiocy;  stupob. 

ANTONYMSt 


acuteness 

brilliancy 

keenness 

sagacity 

alertness 

cleverness 

quickness 

sense 

animation 

intelllffence 

readiness 

sensibility 

SIBS, 
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STNONYHSi 
«pathy 
upbTxlB 

STUPOR 

luenilblUty 

letb»i-B7 

■tnpefaoUom 

Bwoon 

■nooning 
torpor 

Stupor  is  a  condition  of  the  body  in  whicb  tLe  nction  of  tb? 
senses  and  faculties  is  suspended  or  greatly  dulled — weaknett 
or  loss  of  sensibility.  The  apathy  of  disease  is  a  mental  ■!!««- 
tion,  a  slate  of  morbid  indifference;  lethargy  is  a  morbid  ten- 
dency to  heavy  and  continuous  sleep,  from  which  the  pationl 
may  perhaps  be  mometitarily  aroased.  Coma  is  a  deep,  i^ 
normal  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  can  not  be  arouaedg  W 
is  aroused  only  with  dilliculty,  a.  state  of  profound  ouenmM^ 
ily,  perhaps  with  full  pulse  and  deep  stertoroua  breathing  ai 
is  due  to  b  vain -oppression.  Syncope  or  swooning  is  a  anddtD 
loss  of  sensation  and  of  power  of  motion,  with  suspensiDO  ol 
puise  and  of  respiration,  and  is  due  to  failure  of  hoart-action, 
as  from  suddeu  nervous  shorb  or  intense  mental  emotion. 
Insengibitiiy  is  a  general  term  denoting  loss  of  feeling  bwB 
any  cause,  as  from  cold,  intoxication,  or  injury.  Stupor  it 
especially  profound  and  confirmed  ittsenaibUily,  properly  coo* 
tose.  Asphyxia  is  a  special  form  of  syncope  resulting  bw> 
partial  or  total  suspension  of  respiration,  as  in  strangnliliaili 
drowning,  or  inhalation  of  noxious  gnscs. 


SUBJECTIVE 

BTVOlfTH: 

abj«otlv« 

Subjectii'f  and  abjective  are  synonyms  in  but  one  point  rf 
view,  being  for  the  most  part,  strictly  antonyms.  Stihjtetivt 
signifies  relating  to  the  subject  of  mental  states,  that  i§,  to  ttt 
person  who  experiences  ihetti ;  ohjtclivf  signifies  relatint  ll 
the  object  of  mental  stntea,  that  is,  to  something  ontnde  tli 
perceiving  mind;  in  brief  phrase  it  may  he  said  (hat  tab- 
jeetive  relates  to  something  within  the  mind,  objeelice  to  soni* 
thing  without.  A  mountain,  as  a  mass  of  a  certain  bim,  wn- 
tour,  color,  etc.,  is  an  objretive  fact;  the  impression  our  inin4 
receivcH,  the  mental  piclum  il  forms  of  the  mountain,  is  *«'i- 
jtetive.  But  this  tubjfctire  impression  may  become  itself  tlM 
obj«ct  of  thought  (rnlird  "tmbject-object"),  as  when  w»  pm- 
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pare  our  mental  picture  of  the  mountain  with  our  idea  of  a 
plain  or  river.  The  direct  experiences  of  the  soul,  as  joy, 
griei'i  hope,  fear,  are  purely  subjective;  the  outward  causes 
of  these  experiences,  as  prosperity,  bereavement,  disappoint- 
ment, are  objective.  That  which  has  independent  existence  or 
authority  apart  from  our  experience  or  thought  is  said  to 
have  objective  existence  or  authority;  thus  we  speak  of  the 
objective  authority  of  the  moral  law.  Different  individuals 
may  receive  different  subjective  impressions  from  the  same 
objective  fact,  that  which  to  one  is  a  cause  of  hope  being  to 
another  a  cause  of  fear,  etc.  The  style  of  a  writer  is  called 
objective  when  it  derives  its  materials  mainly  from  or  reaches 
out  toward  external  objects;  it  is  called  subjective  when  it 
derives  its  materials  mainly  from  or  constantly  tends  to  re- 
vert to  the  personal  experience  of  the  author.  Compare  in- 
herent. 

SUBSIDY 

STNONTMSt 

aid  bonnty  indemnity     reward  snpport 

allowaaaa      gift  pension  snbTention     tribnte 

bonns  c^ant  premium 

A  subsidy  is  pecuniary  aid  directly  granted  by  government 
to  an  individual  or  commercial  enterprise,  or  money  furnished 
by  one  nation  to  another  to  aid  it  in  carrying  on  war  against 
a  common  enemy.  A  nation  grants  a  subsidy  to  an  ally,  pajrs 
a  tribute  to  a  conqueror.  An  indemnity  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  limited  and  temporary,  while  a  tribute  might  be  ex- 
acted indefbiitely.  A  nation  may  also  grant  a  subsidy  to  its 
own  citizens  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  public  welfare;  as, 
a  subsidy  to  a  steamship  company.  The  somewhat  rare  term 
subvention  is  especially  applied  to  a  grant  of  governmental 
aid  to  a  literary  or  artistic  enterprise.  Governmental  aid  to 
a  commercial  or  industrial  enterprise  other  than  a  transporta- 
tion company  is  more  frequently  called  a  bounty  than  a  sub- 
sidy; as,  the  sugar  bounty.  The  word  bounty  may  be  applied 
to  almost  any  regular  or  stipulated  allowance  by  a  government 
to  a  citizen  or  citizens ;  as,  a  bounty  for  enlisting  in  the  army ; 
a  bounty  for  killing  wolves.  A  bounty  is  offered  for  some- 
thing to  be  done;  a  pension  is  granted  for  something  that  has 
been  done. 


SUBVERT 

aTHOITTUSi 
dAitroj  orertbroir  rain  rappUat 

■xUiiKvlab  overtnfB  snperaede  aupyrM* 

To  subvert  is  to  overthrow  t!rom  or  as  from  iho  verj-  founds- 
tion ;  ntterly  destroy ;  bring  lo  niin.  TUe  word  is  how  geiierellv 
figurative,  as  of  moral  or  political  ruin.  To  aupetssdr  Implio 
the  putting  of  sotuelhing  that  b  wisely  or  unwisely  prafcrml 
in  the  place  of  that  wbieh  is  removed;  lo  ai»6r<r(  does  nol  im- 
ply substitution.  To  supplant  is  more  often  persoD&l.  sipiifj- 
ing  to  take  the  plaee  of  another,  usually  by  anderhauilMl 
means;  one  is  superseded  by  authority,  svpplanird  by  a  riktl. 
Compare  abolish. 
ANTONYMS  > 
conserve         keep         perpetuate         preaerve         ■uataln         uptwU 


SUCCEED 

SYNONYMS  t 

achieve  attain  fionrtal)  prevail  proiper  thtiva  wta 
A  person  avcceeda  when  he  aeeomplishes  what  be  nttmapt^ 
or  attains  a  desired  object  or  resull;  an  enterprise  or  under- 
taking Kucce(^rf«  that  has  a  pi-osperoua  result.  To  win  implia 
that  some  one  loses,  but  one  may  succeed  where  no  ono  (lib- 
A  solitary  swimnier  succeeds  in  rearhint;  ihe  sliore;  if  wt  sti 
be  wins  the  shore  we  contrast  him  with  himself  as  a  povibh 
loser.  Many  students  may  succeed  in  study;  a  few  )H«  tlw 
apecial  prizes,  for  which  all  compete.  Compare  rOLLOW. 
AlfTONTMSi 


SUGGESTION 
■TnONTHSi 

Uat    Itnplloatioa     Innncudo     laalanatloB     IntlnuS 

A  suijgrttion  (from  L.  ^u'l.  under,  ami  ijero.  bring)  brinp 
something  before  the  min'l  less  dirt-ctly  thnn  by  fnnnal  or  M- 
plicit  stateiTient,  as  by  a  parti.nl  statement,  an  incidental  allO' 
sion,  an  illustration,  a  (|iie«lion,  or  the  like.  Suggtatitin  i* 
often  used  of  an  unobtrusive  slatumeni  of  oue's  vien  of 
wisbee  to  jinother,  leaving  i-onai deration  and  any  < 
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action  entirely  to  his  judgment,  and  is  hence,  in  many  cases, 
the  most  respectful  way  in  which  one  can  convey  his  views 
to  a  superior  or  a  stranger.  A  suggestion  may  be  given  un- 
intentionally, and  even  unconsciously,  as  when  we  say  an  au- 
thor has  "a  suggestive  style."  An  intimation  is  a  suggestion 
in  brief  utterance,  or  sometimes  by  significant  act,  gesture,  or 
token,  of  one's  meaning  or  wishes ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  often 
the  act  of  a  superior;  as,  God  in  his  providence  gives  us  inti- 
mations of  his  will.  A  hint  is  still  more  limited  in  expression, 
and  is  always  covert,  but  frequently  with  good  intent;  as,  to 
give  one  a  hint  of  danger  or  of  opportunity.  Insinuation  and 
innuendo  are  used  in  the  bad  sense ;  an  insinuation  is  a  covert 
or  partly  veiled  injurious  utterance,  sometimes  to  the  very 
person  attacked;  an  innuendo  is  commonly  secret  as  well  as 
sly,  as  if  pointing  one  out  by  a  significant  nod  (from  L.  in, 
in,  to,  and  nuo,  nod). 


SUPERNATURAL 

STNONTMS: 

miraonloiis  preternatural  snperlraman 

The  supernatural  (super,  above)  is  above  or  superior  to  the 
recognized  powers  of  nature;  the  preternatural  (preter,  be- 
yond) is  aside  from  or  beyond  the  recognized  results  or  opera- 
tions of  natural  law,  often  in  the  sense  of  inauspicious;  as,  a 
preternatural  gloom.  Miraculous  is  more  emphatic  and  specific 
than  supernatural,  as  referring  to  the  direct  personal  inter- 
vention of  divine  power.  Some  hold  that  a  miracle,  as  the 
raising  of  the  dead,  is  a  direct  suspension  and  even  violation 
of  natural  laws  by  the  fiat  of  the  Creator,  and  hence  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  supernatural;  others  hold  that  the  miracle  is 
simply  the  calling  forth  of  a  power  residing  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  not  within  their  ordinary  operation,  and  depen- 
dent on  a  distinct  act  of  God,  so  that  the  miraculous  might  be 
termed  "extranatural,"  rather  than  supernatural.  All  that  is 
beyond  human  power  is  superhuman;  as,  prophecy  gives  evi- 
dence of  superhuman  knowledge;  the  word  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  remarkable  manifestations  of  human  power,  sur- 
passing all  that  is  ordinar>\ 

AirrONYMSi 

common        commotiplaco      everyday        natural       ordinary        usual 


SUPPORT 

STUONTMSi 
b«ftv  oberlili  keep  maintain         ■natela 

carry  hold  up  keep  up  prop  npkall 

Support  and  sustain  alike  Eignify  to  hold  up  or  keep  vp,  ts 
prevent  from  falling  or  sinking;  but  stistam  has  a  special  seiui 
of  continuous  exertion  or  of  great  slrength  continuously  ex- 
erted, as  wben  we  speak  of  sustained  endeavor  or  a  siulmiud 
note;  a  flower  is  supported  by  tlie  stem  or  a  letupte-ruot  \g 
arches;  tbe  foundations  of  a  great  building  auslain  an  eno^ 
mous  pressure;  to  sustain  life  implies  a  greater  exigeuey  mJ 
need  than  to  support  life;  to  say  one  is  sustained  uuder  afflic- 
tion is  to  say  more  both  of  llie  severity  of  Ihe  trial  and  tbe 
completeness  of  Ihe  upholding  than  if  we  say  he  is  supportei. 
To  bear  is  the  most  general  word,  denoting  all  holdinjf  up  ct 
keeping  up  of  atiy  object,  whether  in  rest  or  motion ;  in  lb> 
derived  senses  it  refers  to  something  thai  is  a  las  upon  rtrengUi 
or  endurance;  as,  to  bear  a  strain;  to  bear  pain  or  grief.  To 
fnaititai'n  is  to  keep  in  a  state  or  condition,  especially  in  u 
excellent  and  desirable  condition;  as.  to  maintaiM  healtli  ot 
reputation;  to  maintain  one's  position;  to  maintiuN  ■  eaw 
or  proposition  is  to  bold  it  against  opposition  or  difflcnltT- 
To  support  may  be  partial,  to  maiptain  ia  comjilett';  fnatitot* 
is  a  word  of  more  dignity  llian  support;  a  man  nupporli  Ut 
family;  a  slate  mairilainii  an  army  or  uavy.  To  prop  ii  »1- 
ways  partial,  si^iifying  to  odd  support  to  Bomething  that  ii 
insecure.  Compare  »BeT;  khdurb;  KEkp. 
AKTONTMSi 
nlinndon     timh   ilown    aemolUb    dMtroy    let  RT*  llirow  Sow" 

betray        east   down       UfSart  drop         overlhrnw     wiwli 

PREPOSITIONS! 

The  roof  is  supported  by,  on,  or  upon  pillars;  the  bsii; 
waa  supported  on  or  upon  a  pittuiM,  or  by  ehuit;. 


SUPPOSE 
BTKOitmai 

OOnjBctnra       <I*MB        KO»a*       InukEllt*       maw^amm       %i 

To  tupposF  is  tamporarily  to  aamme  a  thing  as  tm«,  titbir 
with  the  exportation  of  finding  it  »o  or  for  the  pnrpoM  of  ■ar•^ 
tuning  what  would  follow  If  it  wcro  no.    To  tuppau  u  tlsolp 
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think  a  thing  to  be  true  while  aware  or  conceding  that  the  belief 
does  not  rest  upon  any  sure  ground,  and  may  not  accord  with 
fact;  or  yet  again,  to  suppose  is  to  imply  as  true  or  involved 
as  a  necessary  inference;  as,  design  supposes  the  existence  of 
a  designer.  To  conjecture  is  to  put  together  the  nearest  avail- 
able materials  for  a  provisional  opinion,  always  with  some  ex- 
pectation of  finding  the  facts  to  be  as  conjectured.  To  imagine 
is  to  form  a  mental  image  of  something  as  existing,  though  its 
actual  existence  may  be  unknown,  or  even  impossible.  To 
think,  in  this  application,  is  to  hold  as  the  result  of  thought 
what  is  admitted  not  to  be  matter  of  exact  or  certain  knowl- 
edge; as,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  this  to  be  the  fact;  a 
more  conclusive  statement  than  would  be  made  by  the  use  of 
conjecture  or  suppose.    Compare  doubt;  hypothesis. 

AJfTONnUt 

ascertain       be  sure        conclude        discover         know  prove 

SURRENDER 

STNONTMSi 

abandon  oede  Kive  OTer         relinanisk 

alienate  give  give  np  saorinoe 

eapitnlate       glTe  oneself  np      let  go  yield 

To  surrender  is  to  give  up  upon  compulsion,  as  to  an  enemy 
in  war,  hence  to  give  up  to  any  person,  passion,  influence,  or 
power.  To  yield  is  to  give  place  or  give  way  under  pressure, 
and  hence  under  compulsion.  Yield  implies  more  softness  or 
concession  than  surrender;  the  most  determined  men  may  sur- 
render to  overwhehning  force;  when  one  yields,  his  spirit  is 
at  least  somewhat  subdued.  A  monarch  or  a  state  cedes  terri- 
tory, perhaps  for  a  consideration ;  surrenders  an  army,  a  navy, 
or  a  fortified  place  to  a  conqueror;  a  military  commander 
abandons  an  untenable  position  or  unavailable  stores.  We 
sacrifice  something  precious  through  error,  friendship,  or  duty, 
yield  to  convincing  reasons,  a  stronger  will,  winsome  persua- 
don,  or  superior  force.    Compare  abandon. 

SYNONYMOUS 

ITirOlfTlESi 

alike  eqniTalent  like        similar 

eorreepondeni       identloal  same      synonTmic 

eorreeponding       interekanseable 

Synonymom   (from  Gr.  syn,  together,  and  onyma,  name) 


atrictly  signifies  being  interchangeable  uanies  for  the  samo 
thing,  or  being  ooe  of  two  or  more  interckangeabU  namts  (ur 
the  eame  tbiog;  to  say  that  two  wordB  are  synonj/moui  a 
Btrictly  to  say  they  are  ^ike,  equivalent,  identical,  or  the  »amt 
in  meaning;  but  the  use  of  tynoniimaus  in  this  Btrict  seuae  la 
somewhat  rare,  and  rather  with  reference  to  stalemenis  than 
to  words. 

To  Sit  thai  we  nt  inoraUir  dcietopfd  is  (vnanvnou*  with  uxlns  >^l 
we  hsve  reaped  wbal  aomt'  uoe   hai  suffered  lor  Ul. 

H.    W.   BBECHEit  aeval  Trulhi  p.   29i,     [T.   a    r.    IM^\ 

In  the  strictest  sense,  synonymous  words  scarcely  exisl ;  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  are  any  two  words  in  any  language  equioale^ti  ot 
identical  in  meaning;  where  a  difference  in  meaaing  can  nol 
easily  be  slinwn,  a  diffei-ence  in  usage  commonly  "xists,  so  thai 
the  words  are  not  interchangeable.  By  synonymous  WOtJb  (m 
«ynotit/<ns)  we  usually  understand  words  that  coincide  or  oeulj 
coincide  in  some  part  of  tbeir  meaning,  and  may  hence  wilhiD 
certain  limits  be  used  interchangeably,  while  outside  of  tbon 
liniits  they  may  differ  very  greatly  in  meaning  and  use-  It  k 
the  office  of  a  work  on  synonyms  to  point  out  these  earn- 
spondences  and  differences,  that  language  may  have  the  Qui' 
bility  that  comes  from  freedom  of  selection  within  the  cum- 
mon  limits,  with  the  perspicuity  and  preciaon  tliot  rwviU 
from  exact  choice  of  the  fittest  words  to  express  wich  ^hrnle 
of  meaning  outside  of  the  common  limits.  To  ronsider  tg- 
nonymoua  words  identical  is  fatal  to  accuracy;  to  forget  that 
tbey  are  similar,  to  some  extent  equivalent,  and  sometimat  ir 
terdtangeable,  is  destructive  of  freedom  and  variety.      ^^H 


SYSTEM  ^M 

■TNoimni  ^^ 

manner       metliod       (node        ordar        r«ciilBrlt7        nl« 

Order  in  this  eonnettion  denotes  the  fact  or  result  of  propfT 
arrangement  accortliiig  lo  the  due  relation  or  sequence  of  tb* 
matters  arranged;  as,  these  papers  are  in  order;  in  alphabcdcil 
order.  Method  denotes  a  pmeess,  a  general  or  established  w»j 
of  doing  or  prooeediner  in  anvlhing;  rule,  an  authoritative  r»- 
(juirement  or  an  eslabliiihed  course  of  things;  ti/alem,  not 
merely  a  law  of  action  or  procedure,  hut  a  comprehcnaiv«  pUo 
in  which  oil  the  parts  are  related  to  each  other  and  lo  the 
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whole;  as,  a  system  of  theology;  a  railroad  system;  the  digestive 
system;  manner  refers  to  the  external  qualities  of  actions,  and 
to  those  often  as  settled  and  characteristic;  we  speak  of  a  sys- 
tern  of  taxation,  a  method  of  collecting  taxes,  the  rules  by 
which  assessments  are  made ;  or  we  say,  as  a  rule  the  payments 
are  heaviest  at  a  certain  time  of  year;  a  just  tax  may  be  made 
odious  by  the  manner  of  its  collection.  Regularity  applies  to 
the  even  disposition  of  objects  or  uniform  recurrence  of  acts 
in  a  series.  There  may  be  regularity  without  order,  as  in  the 
recurrence  of  paroxysms  of  disease  or  insanity;  there  may  be 
order  without  regularity,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  furniture 
in  a  room,  where  the  objects  are  placed  at  varying  distances. 
Order  conmionly  implies  the  design  of  an  intelligent  agent  or 
the  appearance  or  suggestion  of  such  design;  regularity  ap- 
plies to  an  actual  uniform  disposition  or  recurrence  with  no 
suggestion  of  purpose,  and  as  applied  to  human  affairs  is  less 
intelligent  and  more  mechanical  than  order.  The  most  perfect 
order  is  often  secured  with  least  regularity,  as  in  a  fine  essay  or 
oration.  The  same  may  be  said  of  systems.  There  is  a  regt^ 
larity  of  dividinsr  a  treatise  into  topics,  paragraphs,  and  sen- 
tences that  is  destructive  of  true  rhetorical  system.  Compare 
habit;  hypothesis. 

ANTOHTMSs 

chaos  derangement    disarrangement    disorder     irregularity 

confusion 

TACITURN 

SYKOimCSs 

close  miita  reticent  speed)  less 

dmnb  reserred  silent  nneommnnioatiTe 


Dumb,  mute,  silent,  and  speechless  refer  to  fact  or  state; 
taciturn  refers  to  habit  and  disposition.  The  talkative  person 
may  be  stricken  dumb  with  surprise  or  terror;  the  obstmate 
may  remain  mute;  one  may  be  silent  through  preoccupation  of 
mind  or  of  set  purpose;  but  the  taciturn  person  is  averse  to 
the  utterance  of  thought  or  feeling  and  to  communication  with 
others,  either  from  natural  disposition  or  for  the  occasion. 
One  who  is  silent  does  not  speak  at  all:  one  who  is  taciturn 
speaks  when  compelled,  but  in  a  Trudging  w^y  that  repels 
farther  approach.  Reserved  suggests  moi^  of  method  and  in- 
tention than  tacitum,  applying  often  to  som^  :si)ecial  time  or 


topic;  one  who  is  communiualive  regarding  all  else  nu;  bt 
reserved  about  his  business.  Reserved  is  thus  closely  equin- 
leut  to  uncommunicative,  but  ig  a  somewhat  stronger  ^Kti, 
often  suggesting  pride  or  haughtiness,  es  when  we  say  one  il 
reserved  toward  inferiors.     Compare  Pbide. 

AHTomnssi 


TASTEFUL 

SYNONTMS: 
artistic         delicate  eitbctlc  faattdloos         mIM 

chaite  deltclom        eitbetical         fine  tartr 

dainty  eleE^nt  ezqmisite 

b^legant  (t'roiu  L.  elcgans,  select)  ret'ern  to  that  asaenthlsgl 
of  quiililies  which  niakea  anything  choice  to  persons  of  ed- 
turc  and  leflaeinent ;  it  refers  lo  the  lighter,  finer  elementi  rf 
beauty  in  furm  or  motion,  espeeiatly  denoting  that  whieb  ««- 
hibits  faultless  laste  and  peri'eclioD  of  liiiisb.  That  wbich  V 
elegant  is  made  so  not  merely  by  nature,  but  by  art  and  mltuni 
a  woodland  dell  may  be  beautiful  or  picturesque,  but  wonU 
aot  ordinarily  be  termed  eJeganl.  Tantcful  refers  to  thtt  in 
which  the  element  of  taste  is  more  prominent,  standing,  uU 
were,  more  by  itself,  while  in  elegant  it  is  blended  as  part  d 
the  whole.  Tanty  is  an  inferior  word,  used  rullnquially  in  ■ 
similar  sense.  Chaste  (primarily  purr),  denotes  in  literatnn 
and  art  thiit  which  is  true  to  the  higher  and  tiner  ftwlings  anil 
free  from  all  exeess  or  meretricious  ornament.  DatHln  anil 
delicate  refer  In  the  lighter  and  Rner  elements  of  tnsto  and 
beauty,  dainlif  tending  in  jiersonul  use  lo  an  esceHUve  Bcnipn- 
lousness  which  ia  mui'c  fully  expressed  by  fcutidious.  S'ic*  mail 
delicnte  both  refer  lo  exart  adaptation  to  siinio  sttaudard;  tlie 
bar  of  a  balance  can  tie  said  to  be  nicely  or  delicately  jtoised; 
us  regards  mutlei^  of  taste  and  beauty,  dtiicate  is  a  higher  an4 
more  disc rimina ling  word  than  nice,  and  vt  always  uaed  in  ■ 
favorable  sense;  a  delicate  distinction  is  one  worth  observioii 
a  nice  distinction  may  be  so.  or  may  be  overstrained  aoA  nndol]' 
subtle;  fine  lu  sitch  use,  is  closely  similar  lo  Selieat«  and  mw. 
but  (tboueh  capable  of  an  unfavorable  sense)  has  muddimiIt 
8  auggusticn  of  positive  excellence  or  admirable neaa :  a  /h* 
tonch  does  soutelliing;  fine  perceptions  are  to  come  purpcw: 
drlicftft  ifi  capable  of  the  nugle  unfavorable  mdm  of  frail  ^ 
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tastefvl 
temerity 


fragile ;  as,  a  delicate  constitution.  Esthetic  or  esthetical  refers 
to  beauty  or  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  especially  from 
the  philosophic  point  of  view.  Exquisite  denotes  the  utmost 
perfection  of  the  elegant  in  minute  details;  we  speak  of  an 
elegant  garment,  an  exquisite  lace.  Exquisite  is  also  applied 
to  intense  keenness  of  any  feeling;  as,  exquisite  delight;  ex- 
quisite pain.    See  beautiful;  delicious:  fine. 


AlfTONTMS: 

clumsy 
coarse 
deformed 
disgusting 


displeasing: 
distasteful 
fulsome 
e^audy 


grotesque 
harsh 
hideous 
horrid 


inartistic 
inharmonious 
meretricious 
offensive 


rough 
rude 
rugged 
tawdry 


give  instmctloa 
give  lessoiui 
tnonlcate 
indoctrinate 


inform 
initiate 
instU 
instmot 


anrtnre 
s<}hool 
train 
tutor 


STHONTMS  s  t/^^o 

discipline 
driU 
educate 
enligliten 

To  teach  is  simply  to  communicate  knowledge;  to  instruct 
(originally,  to  build  in  or  into,  put  in  order)  is  to  impart 
knowledge  with  special  method  and  completeness;  instruct  has 
also  an  authoritative  sense  nearly  equivalent  to  command.  To 
educate  is  to  draw  out  or  develop  harmoniously  the  mental 
powers,  and,  in  the  fullest  sense,  the  moral  powers  as  well. 
To  train  is  to  direct  to  a  certain  result  powers  already  existing. 
Train  is  used  in  preference  to  educate  when  the  reference  is 
to  the  inferior  animals  or  to  the  physical  powers  of  man;  as, 
to  train  a  horse;  to  train  the  hand  or  eye.  To  discipline  is  to 
bring  into  habitual  and  complete  subjection  to  authority; 
discipline  is  a  severe  word,  and  is  often  used  as  a  euphemism 
for  punish;  to  be  thoroughly  effective  in  war,  soldiers  must  be 
disciplined  as  well  as  trained.  To  nurture  is  to  furnish  the 
care  and  sustenance  necessary  for  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
growth ;  nurture  is  a  more  tender  and  homelike  Word  than  edu- 
cate.   Compare  education. 


STHOKTMSt 


audacity 
fooll&ardinett 
liardihood 
liastinett 


TEMERITY 


lieedlessnett 
over^confldence 
precipitancy 
precipitation 

Rashness  applies  to  the  actual  rushing  into  danger  without 


presumption 
rashness 
recklessness 
▼enturesomeness 


counting  (he  cost;  temerity  denotes  the  needless  eiposar*  o 
oneself  to  peril  whieh  is  or  might  be  clearly  seen  to  be  siicb- 
Raskness  is  used  ehiell.v  of  bodily  acts,  lemenly  olten  of  meiiLal 
or  social  matters;  there  may  be  a  nob.e  raahnest,  but  temerity 
is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  We  say  it  is  amazing  tbal  une 
should  have  bad  the  lemvrity  to  make  a  slatement  which  Muld 
be  readily  proved  a  falsehood,  or  to  make  an  unworthy  pro- 
posal lo  one  sure  to  resent  it;  in  such  use  temerity  is  often 
closely  allied  to  hardihood,  audacity,  or  presumption,  Tr*- 
ture*omeness  dallies  on  the  edge  of  danger  and  experiment 
with  it;  foolhaTdiMeas  rushes  in  for  want  of  sense,  he«dhf»iiiii 
for  want  of  altenlJon,  rashnesa  for  want  of  reflection,  reeUfu- 
neas  from  disregard  of  consequences.  Audacitti,  in  the  MUM 
here  considered,  denotes  o  dashing  and  aimewbat  reckleas  eoiw 
age,  in  defiance  of  con  vent  ion  a  lilies,  or  of  oilier  men's  opinioiK 
or  of  what  would  be  deemed  probable  consequences;  aa,  tba 
audacity  of  a  successful  linanuier.  Compare  BKFROKTBRT. 
ANTONYMS  I 
earn  circumspection  heallnllon  WUlDW* 
caution  cowardice  timidity  


TERM  ^H 

STNONTUSi  ^^ 

artlola  denoulnBtloB  member  pluMt 

ooBdlUon  expreB*loa  nama  wgird 

Term  in  its  figurative  uses  always  retains  something  of  it» 
literal  sense  of  a  boundan,'  or  limit.  The  articles  of  a  contrail 
or  other  instrument  are  simply  the  portions  into  whieh  it  ii 
divided  for  convenience;  the  tertna  are  the  essential  atatementi 
on  which  its  validity  depends — ax  it  were,  the  hndmarks  of  its 
meaning  or  power;  a  condition  is  a  contingent  term  which 
may  become  flxed  upon  the  happening  of  some  rnntemplBtwl 
event.  In  logic  a  term  is  one  of  the  essential  memliers  of  » 
proposition,  the  boundary  of  statement  in  some  one  direction. 
Thus,  in  general  use,  term  is  more  restricted  than  word,  ei- 
presaion,  or  phrase;  a  trrm  is  a  word  that  limits  meaoiug  to 
a  flsed  point  of  statemeni  or  lo  a  special  class  of  suhjeetSi  ■> 
when  we  spenk  of  the  definition  of  terms,  that  is  of  the  key- 
worda  in  any  discussion ;  or  we  say,  that  is  a  legal  or  ae>eiiti& 
l«rin.    Compare  dodkdabt;  DieriOH, 


4d3 

t— timony 

TERSE 

STNOimfSt 

brief  coaoite  neat  short 

eoaipa«t  eondented  pithy  snooinot 

eompeadiovs         laoonio  senteatioui 

Anything  short  or  brief  is  of  relatively  small  extent.  That 
which  is  concise  (from  L.  con;  with,  together,  and  C€Bdo,  cut) 
is  trimmed  down,  and  that  which  is  condensed  (from  L.  con-, 
with,  together,  and  densus,  thick)  is,  as  it  were,  pressed  to- 
gether, so  as  to  include  as  much  as  possible  within  a  small 
space.  That  which  is  compendious  (from  L.  com-,  together, 
and  pendo,  weigh)  gathers  the  substance  of  a  matter  into  a 
few  words,  weighty  and  effective.  The  succinct  (from  L.  sue- 
cinctus,  from  sub-,  under,  and  cingo,  gird;  girded  from  below) 
has  an  alert  effectiveness  as  if  girded  for  action.  The  summary 
is  compacted  to  the  utmost,  often  to  the  point  of  abruptness; 
as,  we  speak  of  a  summary  statement  or  a  summary  dismissal. 
That  which  is  terse  (from  L.  tersus,  from  tergo,  rub  off)  has 
an  el^ant  and  finished  completeness  within  the  smallest  possi- 
ble compass,  as  if  rubbed  or  polished  down  to  the  utmost.  A 
sententious  style  is  one  abounding  in  sentences  that  are  singly 
striking  or  memorable,  apart  from  the  context;  the  word  may 
be  used  invidiously  of  that  which  is  pretentiously  oracular. 
A  pithy  utterance  gives  the  gist  of  a  matter  effectively,  whether 
in  rude  or  elegant  style. 

AHTOKTMSt 

diffuse       lexi^hy      lon^      prolix       tedious       verbose       wordy 

TESTIMONY 

STAOKTMSi 

affldaTit  attestation  dopositioa  proof 

affirma^oa  oertifioatioa         evidenoe  witness 

Testimony,  in  legal  as  well  as  in  common  use,  signifies  the 
statements  of  witnesses.  Deposition  and  affidavit  denote  testi- 
mony reduced  to  writing;  the  deposition  differs  from  the  affi- 
davit in  that  the  latter  is  voluntary  and  without  cross-exami- 
nation, while  the  former  is  made  under  interrogatories  and  sub- 
ject to  croas-examination.  Evidence  is  a  broader  term,  in- 
cluding the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  all  facts  of  every  kind 
that  tend  to  prove  a  thing  true;  we  have  the  testimony  of  a 
traveler  that  a  fugitive  passed  this  way;  his  footprints  in  the 


smiii  are  additional  evidenet  of  the  facl. 

8ERATI0N;    OATH. 


THEREFORE 


m 

'ompare  dexDIT-     I 


Therefore,  si^ifying  for  ibat  (or  this)  reason,  is  tlie  mort 
precise  and  formal  word  for  expressing  the  direct  conrlusion 
of  a  cbain  of  reaeontng;  then  carries  a  similar  but  slighler 
sense  of  inference,  which  it  gives  incidentally  rather  tliaii  for- 
mally;  as,  "All  men  are  morlal ;  Cfflsar  is  a  man;  tkerefort 
Ca.'sar  is  mortal;"  or,  "The  contract  is  awarded;  then  tiien  I* 
no  more  to  be  said."  Contequentli/  denotes  n  direct  result, 
but  more  frequently  of  a  practical  thou  a  theoretic  kind;  is, 
"Important  matterB  demand  my  attention ;  coHnequrntly  I  iitiall 
not  sail  to-day."  Conseguenth/  is  rarely  nsed  in  Ihe  formal 
conclusions  of  logic  or  matbematicsi,  but  marks  ratlier  the  freer 
nnd  looser  style  of  rhetorical  argument.  AreordingU/  denolM 
furrespoudence,  which  may  or  may  not  be  consequence;  it  ia 
often  nsed  in  narrotiun ;  as,  "The  soldiers  were  eagrer  and  con- 
fident ;  actordinghj  they  sprang  forward  at  the  word  of  own- 
mnnd."  Thtnce  is  a  word  of  more  sweeping  inferenra  than 
therefore,  applying  not  merely  to  a  single  set  of  premises,  but 
often  to  all  that  has  gone  before,  including  the  reiisonahle  in- 
ferences that  have  not  been  formolly  stated.  Wherefore  is  tbi 
oorrejalive  of  therefore,  and  whence  of  henrn  or  thene«,  ap- 
pending the  inference  or  conclusion  to  the  previons  e 
without  a  break.    Compare  synonyms  for  becavsk. 


« 


THRONG 

BTNOlVTHSi 
eoncoiiTac  crowd  lioat  jnin  inaas  moltltad* 
A  crmrd  is  n  mmpnny  of  persons  tilling  to  excess  the  • 
they  occiipy  and  pressing  ineonveniently  npon  one  another; 
tbe  total  number  in  a  crowd  may  be  great  or  small.  TAr^ttf 
is  a  word  of  va^neas  and  dignity,  always  implying  that  tbt 
pemwns  are  nnmerous  as  well  as  pressed  or  pT««ing  cloaelj 
together;  there  may  be  r  dense  crowd  in  a  email  room,  but 
tbei*  e»a  not  be  a  thnmy.     Uott  and  muUUttdt  both  impjf 


465                                                                                 therefore 
«E_ 

Tast  nnmberSy  bat  a  multitude  may  be  diffused  over  a  great 
space  so  as  to  be  nowhere  a  crowd;  host  is  a  military  term, 
ind  properly  denotes  an  assembly  too  orderly  for  crowding. 
Concourse  signifies  a  spontaneous  gathering  of  many  persons 
noved  by  a  conmion  impulse,  and  has  a  suggestion  o2  stateli- 
less  not  found  in  the  word  crowd,  while  suggesting  less  mass- 
ng  and  pressure  than  is  indicated  by  the  word  throng. 


TIME 

STKONTMSx 

m^e  eon 

dmte  epooli 

dnratloa  era 

Sequence  and  succession  apply  to  events  viewed  as  following 
one  another;  time  and  duration  denote  something  conceived  of 
as  enduring  while  events  take  place  and  acts  are  done.  Accord- 
ing to  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  thought,  events  are 
contained  in  time  as  objects  are  in  space,  time  existing  before 
the  event,  measuring  it  as  it  passes,  and  still  existing  when 
the  event  is  past.  Duration  and  succession  are  more  general 
words  than  time;  we  can  speak  of  infinite  or  eternal  duration 
or  succession,  but  time  is  commonly  contrasted  with  eternity. 
Time  is  measured  or  measurable  duration. 


TIP 


period 

snccetsion 

season 

term 

sequence 

while 

SYHOIfTMSs 

oamt                dip 

incline 

list 

slope 

careen            heel  over 

lean 

slant 

tilt 

To  tilt  or  tip  is  to  throw  out  of  a  horizontal  position  by 
raising  one  side  or  end  or  lowering  the  other;  the  words  are 
closely  similar,  but  tilt  suggests  more  of  fluctuation  or  insta- 
bility. Slant  and  slope  are  said  of  things  somewhat  fixed  or 
permanent  in  a  poeition  out  of  the  horizontal  or  perpendicular ; 
the  roof  aiUmt$,  the  hill  slopes.  Incline  is  a  more  formal  word 
for  tip,  and  also  for  slant  or  slope.  To  cant  is  to  set  slanting- 
ly; in  many  eases  tip  and  cant  might  be  interchanged,  but  tip 
k  more  temporary,  often  momentary;  one  tips  a  pail  so  that 
the  water  flows  over  the  edge;  a  mechanic  cants  a  table  by 
making  or  setting  one  side  hijerher  than  the  other.  A  vessel 
careens  in  the  wind;  liste,  usually,  from  shifting  of  cargo,  from 


water  in  the  hold,  elo.  Careening  is  always  toward  one  nds  oi 
the  otlier;  liBting  may  be  forward  or  astern  aa  well.  To  M 
over  is  the  same  a»  to  careen,  end  must  be  distiinpiiihed  turn 
"keel  overj"  which  ia  to  eapsixe. 

TIRE 

SYNONYMS! 
exhanit     tag     fatlsne    harBia    J&de     wear  ont      weki} 

To  tire  is  to  reduce  strength  in  any  degree  by  exertion;  tun 
may  be  tired  just  enough  to  make  rest  pleasant,  or  even  m- 
roriGciously  tired,  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  only  wha  b 
ceases  the  exertion;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  may  be,  loeori- 
ing  to  the  common  phrase,  "too  tned  to  stir";  but  for  tliis  <S- 
treme  condition  the  stronger  words  are  commonly  used>  Om 
who  ie  fatigued  Buffers  from  a  conscious  and  painful  lack  vt 
strength  as  the  result  of  some  overtaxing;  an  invalid  may  bs 
fatigued  with  very  slight  exertion ;  when  one  is  teearied,  the  pitD- 
ful  lack  of  strength  is  the  result  of  long-continued  demand  et 
strain;  one  is  eJ^hausted  when  the  strain  has  been  ao  aerai 
and  continuous  as  utterly  to  consume  the  strength,  80  that  tat- 
ther  exertion  is  for  the  time  impossible.  One  is  faggid  by 
drudgery ;  he  is  jaded  by  incessant  repetition  of  the  aame  ut 
until  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  or  well-nigh  impoesible; 
as,  a  horse  is  Jaded  by  u  long  and  unbroken  joamey. 
ANTONYMS! 
In  Vigo  rale  refreab  reUeve  rwt 


TOOL 

SYNONYtlSi 

AppBratni  liiip]eni«at  mKcbtas  utmmM 

appliane*  Initrameut  mecliaulsm  ireapoa 

A  li'frl  in  somethirir  tlmt  in  both  conlriveil  nnd  used  for  tx- 
tending  the  force  of  on  iutel!i;;ent  agent  to  inmelliing  that  it 
to  be  operated  upon.  Those  tbintre  by  which  pacific  and  iodo^ 
trial  oTiernttons  are  performed  arp  alone  properly  called  Itwl", 
those  designed  for  warlike  purposes  being  designated  unapou- 
An  iti(>(rHin«nl  is  anything  tliroU);h  which  powpr  ia  applM 
nnd  A  result  produced;  in  general  nsiige,  the  word  Is  of  MB- 
■dderabty  wider  menning  than   (nil;  nn.  n  piano  ie  a  i 
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.^^__^^^_________^^______________^____ tool 

instrument.  Instrument  is  the  word  usually  applied  to  tools 
Qsed  in  scientific  pursuits;  as,  we  speak  of  a  surgeon's  or  an 
optician's  instruments.  An  implement  is  a  mechanical  agency 
considered  with  reference  to  some  specific  purpose  to  which  it 
is  adapted;  as,  an  agricultural  implement;  implements  of  war. 
Implement  is  a  less  technical  and  artificial  term  than  tool. 
The  paw  of  a  tiger  might  be  termed  a  terrible  implement,  but 
aot  a  tool.  A  utensil  is  that  which  may  be  used  for  some  special 
purpose;  the  word  is  especially  applied  to  articles  used  for 
domestic  or  agricultural  purposes;  as,  kitchen  utensils;  farm- 
ing utensils.  An  appliance  is  that  which  is  or  may  be  applied 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  result,  either  independently  or  as 
subordinate  to  something  more  extensive  or  important;  every 
mechanical  tool  is  an  appliance,  but  not  every  appliance  is  a 
tool;  the  traces  of  a  harness  are  appliances  for  traction,  but 
they  are  not  tools.  Mechanism  is  a  word  of  wide  meaning, 
denoting  any  combination  of  mechanical  devices  for  united 
action.  A  machine  in  the  most  general  sense  is  any  mechanical 
instrument  for  the  conversion  of  motion;  in  this  sense  a  lever 
is  a  machine;  but  in  more  commonly  accepted  usage  a  machine 
is  distinguished  from  a  tool  by  its  complexity,  and  by  the 
combination  and  coordination  of  powers  and  movements  for 
the  production  of  a  result.  A  chisel  by  itself  is  a  tool;  when 
it  is  set  so  as  to  be  operated  by  a  crank  and  pitman,  the  entire 
mechanism  is  called  a  machine;  as,  a  mortising-moc^me.  An 
apparatus  may  be  a  machine,  but  the  word  is  commonly  used 
for  a  collection  of  distinct  articles  to  be  used  in  connection  or 
combination  for  a  certain  purpose — a  mechanical  equipment; 
as,  the  apparatus  of  a  gymnasium;  especially,  for  a  collection 
of  appliances  for  some  scientific  purpose;  as,  a  chemical  or 
surgical  apparatus;  an  apparatus  may  include  many  tools,  in- 
struments, or  implements.  Implement  is  for  the  most  part  and 
utensil  is  altogether  restricted  to  the  literal  sense;  instrument, 
machine,  and  tool  have  figurative  use,  instrument  being  used 
largely  in  a  good,  tool  always  in  a  bad  sense ;  machine  inclines 
to  the  unfavorable  sense,  as  implying  that  human  aerents  are 
made  mechanically  subservient  to  some  controlling  will;  as,  an 
instrument  of  Providence;  the  tool  of  a  tyrant;  a  political 
machine. 


TOPIC 

BTNONTMSt 
dlTiaion        lasne  motion         propoiltlon         nbjeat 

head  matter        point  «iae>tl«ii  t^MM 

A  topic  (from  Or.  topos,  place)  is  a  head  of  diseotuw. 
Since  a  lopic  for  discussion  is  often  staled  iii  Ihe  form  of  • 
question,  questton  lias  ennie  to  be  eitensively  used  lo  denote  ■ 
debatable  topic,  especially  of  a  praeticat  nature — an  issne;  *s, 
the  labor  question;  the  temperance  question.  In  delibentivi 
assemblies  a  proposition  presented  or  moved  for  nceepUnM 
is  called  a  motion,  and  such  &  motion  or  other  matter  for  cod- 
sideration  is  known  as  the  queation,  sinee  it  is  or  may  be  staled 
in  interrogative  form  to  he  ariswei«d  by  each  member  with  i 
vote  of  "aye"  or  "no";  a  member  is  required  Ift  speak  to  the 
question;  the  chairman  puts  the  question.  In  spealdng  or 
writing  the  general  subject  or  theme  niny  he  termed  the  topic. 
though  it  is  more  usual  to  apply  (he  latter  term  to  the  sabot- 
dinate  divisions,  points,  or  heaiis  of  discourse;  as,  to  enUrg* 
on  this  topic  would  carry  me  loo  far  from  my  siAject;  a  pla>»- 
ant  drive  will  suggest  many  topics  for  conversation.  ^^m 


TRACE  1 

STNONTMSt 

footmark  Impreasion  rem  aim         token         tndl 

footprint  mark  remnant         traok         Tostlc* 

footstep  memorial  alKn 

A  memnrial  is  that  which  is  intended  or  fitted  to  bring  to 
remembrance  something  thnl  has  passed  away;  it  may  be  VMt 
and  sinlely.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  a  slight  token  of  regnrd  wt,j 
lit.'  a  chenshed  mrmorial  of  a  friend;  either  a  eoncrele  objM 
or  an  ob8Pi-%-nnce  mny  bo  a  memorial.  A  r***';;*  is  alwsji 
slight  compared  with  that  whoKC  existence  it  recalls;  as,  Mat- 
tered motinils  conlainii)^  implements,  weapons,  etc.,  an  vih 
tipvn  of  n  fnrinor  civilisation.  A  vtstitjf  is  always  a  part  of 
that  which  has  passed  away;  a  traen  may  be  merely  lbs  mark 
made  hy  something  that  has  been  prment  or  paased  fay,  anl 
that  tf  slill  existing,  or  Sfinw  slight  evidence  nf  Us  pre 
of  the  effect  it  has  produced;  as.  (races  of  game  « 
by  tbe  huntor.    Compare  ciiAnACTGDtanc. 


469  ^oplci 
tranaaetion 

TRANSACT 

STHONTMBt 

aeeomplith  cmanj  oa  do  perform 

aet  ooaduot  negotiate  treat 

There  are  many  acts  that  one  may  do,  accomplish,  or  per- 
form nnaided;  what  he  transacts  is  hy  means  of  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  others;  one  may  do  a  duty,  perform  a  vow,  ac- 
complish a  task,  hut  he  transacts  business,  since  that  always 
involves  the  agency  of  others.  To  negotiate  and  to  treat  are 
likewise  collective  acts,  but  both  these  words  lay  stress  upon 
deliberation,  with  adjustment  of  mutual  claims  and  interests; 
transact,  while  it  may  depend  upon  previous  deliberation,  states 
execution  only.  Notes,  bills  of  exchange,  loans,  and  treaties 
are  said  to  be  negotiated,  the  word  so  used  covering  not  merely 
the  preliminary  consideration,  but  the  final  settlement.  Nego- 
tiate has  more  reference  to  execution  than  treat;  nations  may 
treat  of  peace  without  result,  but  when  a  treaty  is  negotiated, 
peace  is  secured;  the  citizens  of  the  two  nations  are  then  free 
to  transact  business  with  one  another.    Compare  do. 


TRANSACTION 

STHOKTMSx 

aet    aetion    affair     bnainese     deed     doing    proceeding 

One's  acts  or  deeds  may  be  exclusively  his  own ;  his  transac- 
tions involve  the  agency  or  participation  of  others.  A  trans- 
action is  something  completed ;  a  proceeding  is  or  is  viewed  as 
something  in  progress;  but  since  transaction  is  often  used  to 
include  the  steps  leading  to  the  conclusion,  while  proceedings 
may  result  in  action,  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  words 
becomes  sometimes  quite  faint,  though  transaction  often  empha- 
sizes the  fact  of  something  done,  or  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
Both  transactions  and  proceedings  are  used  of  the  records  of  a 
deliberative  body,  especially  when  published;  strictly  used, 
the  two  are  distinsnished ;  as»  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  prive  in  full  the  papers  read; 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri<»an  Philolosrical  Association  give 
in  full  the  business  done,  with  mere  abstracts  of  or  extracts 
from  tbe  papers  read.    Compare  act;  business. 


tr*M»Bni— t 


TRANSCENDENTAL 

STITOirTMSi 
a  priori     Intuitive    original    primordial 

Intuilive  truths  are  those  whicb  u-e  in  tlie  mind  independent- 
ly of  all  experience,  not  beicig  derived  from  experience  nor 
limited  by  it,  aa  that  tbe  wLule  is  greater  than  a  part,  or  that 
things  which  are  equal  to  tiie  same  itiuig  arc  equal  to  one  an- 
other. All  intuitive  truths  or  beliefs  are  transcendtniat.  Bui 
tratMcendental  ia  a  wider  term  than  itilnitive.  iueludiug  sU 
within  the  limits  of  thougfat  that  is  not  derived  from  exptri- 
ence,  as  the  ideas  of  space  and  time.  "Being  is  tranaeendgntd 
....  As  beiog  cao  not  be  included  under  any  genua,  bat 
transcends  tliem  all,  so  Ihe  properties  or  affeetions  of  briflf 
have  also  been  called  transcendental. "  K.-F.  VoeaA.  PkOtt, 
p.  530.  "Transcendent  he  [Kant]  employed  to  denote  wImI 
is  wholly  beyond  experieni'e.  beinu  neither  i^iven  as  an  a  poatt- 
riori  nor  a  priori  element  of  cognition — what  therefore  tru* 
scends  every  category  of  ihought."  K.-F.  Vocab.  Phito*.  pi 
531.  Transcendeniai  Las  been  applied  in  tlie  iBtiigna^  of  tbi 
Emersonian  school  to  the  soul's  supposed  intuitive  knowledg* 
of  things  divine  and  human,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  be- 
ing known  to  man.    Compare  uvsteriods. 


TRANSIENT 

STHONTHSt 
brief  Seettni:  fngltlTe  ahort 

epbemvrBl  fllttlus  momentary  temporarr 

evaaeicent  flyinc  paMlng  tranaltorr 

Trnn^irnt  anil  tratifitnTii  are  bnlh  derived  from  the  saw 
original  source  (fiwu  I,,  tratis,  over,  and  f<i.  go).  drnntitiK 
that  which  quickly  i-ias-^es  or  is  passing  away,  but  there  is  1* 
tweeu  tliem  a  fine  shade  of  difference.  A  thing  is  trmwwal 
which  in  fact  is  not  lasling;  n  thinp  is  transitory  which  by  its 
very  nature  must  euon  pass  away;  a  Ihint;  is  ttrnpnTary  (fratn 
L.  tempMs.  time)  which  is  intended  to  last  or  be  mdde  use  of 
bnt  a  little  white;  as,  n  tramienl  joy;  this  tra^niHory  life;  i 
timporary  chftirman.  Efihemeral  {from  Or.  tjn,  on,  and 
htmera.  day)  literally  Inline  but  for  a  day,  often  marks  more 
stronirly  then  transient  exceeding  brevity  of  duration :  it  tfiui 
with  Irnnsitory  in  denoting  that  it!t  object  is  destined  to  pM 
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nnioa 


away,  bat  is  stronger,  as  denoting  not  only  its  certain  but  its 
speedy  extinction;  thus  that  which  is  ephemeral  is  looked  upon 
as  at  onc«  slight  and  perishable,  and  the  word  carries  often  a 
suggestion  of  contempt;  man's  life  is  ^amUory,  a  butterfly's  ex- 
istence is  ephemeral;  with  no  solid  qualities  or  worthy  achieve- 
ments a  pretender  may  sometimes  gain  an  ephemeral  popu- 
larity. That  which  is  fleeting  is  viewed  as  in  the  act  of  passing 
swiftly  by,  and  that  which  is  fugitive  (from  L.  fugio,  flee)  as 
eluding  attempts  to  detain  it;  that  which  is  evanescent  (from 
L.  evaneaco,  from  e,  out,  and  vanus,  empty,  vain)  as  in  the 
act  of  vanishing  even  while  we  gaze,  as  the  hues  of  the  sunset. 

ANTONTMSx 

abiding     eternal  immortal         lasting  perpetual  undying: 

enduring  everlasting  imperishable  permanent   persistent  unfading 


UNION 

S^irOIfTMSt 

coalition  oonjnnction        jnnctnre         nnifloatioB 

oombiaation         cooperation         oneness  nnity 

oonoert  Junction 

Unity  is  oneness,  the  state  of  being  one,  especially  of  that 
which  never  has  been  divided  or  of  that  which  can  not  be  con- 
ceived of  as  resolved  into  parts;  as,  the  unity  of  God  or  the 
unity  of  the  human  soul.  Union  is  a  bringing  together  of 
things  that  have  been  distinct,  so  that  they  combine  or  coalesce 
to  form  a  new  whole,  or  the  state  or  conditicm  of  things  thus 
brought  together;  in  a  union  the  separate  individuality  of  the 
things  united  is  never  lost  sight  of;  we  speak  of  the  union  of 
the  parts  of  a  fractured  bone  or  of  the  union  of  hearts  in  mar- 
riage. But  unity  can  be  said  of  that  which  is  manifestly  or 
even  conspicuously  made  up  of  parts,  when  a  single  purpose 
or  ideal  is  so  subserved  by  all  that  their  possible  separateness 
is  lost  sight  of;  as,  we  speak  of  the  unity  of  the  human  body, 
or  of  the  unity  ot  the  church.  Compare  allunoe;  assooia- 
tiok;  attaohkent;  harmony;  makriage. 

AHToimnt 

analirsls  disconnection  disunion  schism 

contmrtcty  disjunction  division  separation 

deoompoHtkm  dissociation  dlvoi*ce  severance 


habitual 


or  din  ary         ^ 

prevBlIlns      reK*!" 
preTolent       woBtad 


USUAL 

SYNONYMS  I 

Aocni  tamed  everyday 

ooDiiuoii  familiar 

onatomarr  treqaent 

Usual  (from  L.  vsus,  use,  hnbit,  wont)  signifies  such  u 
regularly  or  often  recurs  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  or  ii 
habitually  repeated  in  the  li£e  of  the  same  person.  Ordimarg 
(from  L.  ordo,  order)  eignifies  accordiiig  lo  an  establiflhsd 
order,  hence  of  ecery-day  occurrence.  In  strictness,  e09tmo* 
Qud  general  apply  to  tbe  greater  number  of  individuals  in  ■ 
oIbhs;  but  both  words  are  in  good  use  as  applying  to  tbe  gruUr 
number  of  inslanees  in  a  series,  so  thai  it  is  possible  to  spi^ 
of  one  person's  common  practise  or  general  custom,  tbOBfi 
ordinary  or  Hsuof  would  in  suc-h  ease  be  preferable.     ComiMn 

OENEIUI.;    NORAIAL. 
ANTONTMSi 

eieepdonal         infrequenl  rnre  ilraHRe  nrpanlUM 

extraordinary    uutf>[>tho-viay    Bingular    uncommon    ■■"■—■"' 


SYNONYUS: 
advantage 
benefit 


expediency 
proflt 


•ervtoeabl«iM> 
narfnlnen 

Utility  (from  L.  ulilia,  useful)  sijrnifies  primarily  the  lualit; 
of  being  useful,  but  is  somewhat  more  abstrnct  and  pliilosophioil 
than  unefulnesB  or  use,  and  is  often  employed  to  denote  adapt*- 
lion  lo  produce  a  valuable  result,  nhile  u»efvlne»a  denotM  At 
actual  productiuii  of  sucb  result.  We  contrast  betnty  oA 
utility.  We  say  nf  en  invention,  its  utility  is  questionaUa,  ffi 
(in  ihe  citber  band,  its  usefulnes*  baa  been  proved  by  amplt 
trial,  or  I  have  tontid  il  of  im<-;  slill,  utility  and  u»efibif»»  an 
ftwptentiy  iiilcrcbanOTd.  B.Tjiediencn  (from  L.  ex,  out,  and 
pen,  Prwt;  lilernlly,  thn  eettinir  the  foot  out)  refers  primanlv 
to  escape  from  or  avoidanpe  of  some  HitTiculty  rr  troubia: 
eitbcr  erpeditvu  or  utilitu  may  be  used  to  signify  profit  at 
adratitaije  considered  apart  from  rigbt  as  tbe  ground  of  mani 
obligatinn.  or  of  aclinns  that  have  a  moral  eharnpt^r,  txptH- 
tney  denoting  immediate  adx-antaije  on  a  contracted  view,  ai 
especially  with  reference  to  avoiding  danger,  difflcitlty.  or  U^, 
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while  taility  may  be  so  broadened  as  to  cover  all  existence 
through  ail  time,  as  in  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals.  Policy 
is  often  used  m  a  kindred  sense,  more  positive  than  expediency 
but  narrower  than  utility,  as  in  the  proverb,  ''Honesty  is  tba 
best  policy/*    Ck)mpare  pbofit. 

ANTOKTMSt 

disadvantace       impolicy  inutility  uselesaness 

folly  inadequacy  unprofitableness       worthlessness 

futility  inexpediency 


VACANT 
snroimfSs 

blank       leisure  unfllled  uatenaBted     Toid 

empty      naeatployed     naoooupied      Taouoiui  waste 

That  is  empty  which  contains  nothing;  that  is  vacant  which 
is  without  that  which  has  filled  or  might  be  expected  to  fill  it; 
vacant  has  extensive  reference  to  rights  or  possibilities  of  occu- 
pancy. A  vacant  room  may  not  be  empty,  and  an  empty  house 
may  not  be  vacant.  Vacant,  as  derived  from  the  Latin,  is  ap- 
plied to  things  of  some  dignity;  empty,  from  the  Saxon,  is  pre- 
ferred in  speaking  of  slight,  conmion,  or  homely  matters,  though 
it  may  be  applied  with  special  force  to  the  highest;  we  speak 
of  empty  space,  a  vacant  lot,  an  empty  dish,  an  empty  sleeve, 
a  vacant  mind,  an  empty  heart,  an  empty  boast,  a  vacant  office, 
a  rodOfif  or  leisure  hour.  Void  and  devoid  are  rarely  used  in 
the  literal  sense,  but  for  the  most  part  confined  to  abstract  re- 
lations, devoid  being  followed  by  of,  and  having  with  that  addi- 
tion the  effect  of  a  prepositional  phrase;  as,  the  article  is 
devoid  of  sense;  the  contract  is  void  for  want  of  consideration. 
Waste,  in  this  eonnection,  applies  to  that  which  is  made  so  by 
derastation  or  ruin,  or  gives  an  impression  of  desolation,  espe- 
cially as  combined  with  vastness,  probably  from  association 
of  the  words  waste  and  vast ;  waste  is  applied  also  to  unculti- 
vated or  nnprodnetive  land,  if  of  considerable  extent ;  we  speak 
of  a  waste  traek  or  region,  but  not  of  a  waste  city  lot.  Vaew- 
ous  refera  to  the  condition  of  being  empty  or  vacant,  regarded 
at  eontinnoua  or  characteristic 

AHTOHTMli 

brimful  busT  lllTed  inhabited  overflowlnf 

brtmnei  erammed  full  jammed  packed 

•rewded  gorged  occupied  replete 


VAIN 

•TNONTMS 

BborUva 

fuUlo 

trifling     . 
trivial 

nnaerviceabll 

baieloai 

Idla 

tuunbi  tan  till 

b««tle.> 

niele«a 

deoeltfnl 

Ineffectual 

onimpoitSnt 

Talneleaa 

deliuiTe 

nugatory 

nnprofi  table 

Tnpid 

fs;:f.„ 

nnU 

unreal 

Tialonarj 

profltlcia 

nomtiifTlag 

wortbleaa 

froiUei* 

,l..dow. 

ram  (from  L.  vatius,  empty)  keeps  the  etyiuolog:ii-n!  wiM 
through  al!  changes  of  meaning;  a  rain  t^ndeavor  U  empty  ot 
result,  or  of  adequate  power  to  produce  a  result,  &  vain  pre- 
tension is  empty  or  destitute  of  support,  a  ruin  person  bsx  i 
conceit  that  is  empty  or  destitute  of  adequate  cause  or  reason. 
That  which  is  bootless,  fruitlesB,  or  profitlest  fails  to  smodi- 
plieh  any  valuable  result;  that  whict  is  abortivf.  ineffectual. 
or  unavailing  fails  to  aecompliRli  a  result  that  it  was,  or  was 
supposed  to  be,  adapted  to  aecomplisli.  That  which  ia  uselem. 
futile,  or  vain  is  inherently  incapable  of  accomplishing  a  speci- 
fied result.  JJteiesa,  in  the  widest  sense,  signifies  not  of  u« 
for  any  valuable  purpose,  and  is  thus  closely  similar  to  value- 
hits  and  worthless.  Fruitless  is  more  liiial  than  ineffrfltiai,  as 
applying  to  the  sum  or  harvest  nf  cnileavor.  That  which  is 
useless  lacks  actual  litness  for  a  purpose;  that  wliii*li  is  nte 
lacks    imngiunbie    fitness.      Compare    vacjivt;    03TKJ»t*S 

PRlDb. 

silcuuale  ofToctlve  powerrul  B(i1l<t 

Bdvanmg-eouB        rfficteni  nmntiihTB  uniiml 

beneficial  expfdloni 

compel  enl  potent 

Compare  synonyms  for  imLnr 


1 


purobaaabU 

I,  6nl'>)  Bifrnlfle!  rvadr  to 


VENAL 

STNONTMS; 
UrelinK  taereeumary 

Venal  (Pmtn  L,  eentilie,  fiwn  % 
sdl  one's  inflnenoe,  vole,  or  ePCorls  for  money  or  olhwr  coo- 
sidernlion:  mCTrimorii  (friini  L.  mtrcenarius.  from  mereen,  pay. 
reward)  .si^iifleB  inlluenciiil  chiefly  or  only  by  desire  for  pun 
or  reward;  thua,  atymoloi^cally,  the  mercenary  ean  b«  birwl, 
while  the  rrnal  ara  openly  or  actually  for  sain;  hirelinff  (fram 
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venerftte 

AS.  hyrling,  from  hyr)  signifies  serving  for  hire  or  pay,  or 
having  the  spirit  or  character  of  one  who  works  or  of  that 
which  is  done  directly  for  hire  or  pay.  Mercenary  has  especial 
.application  to  character  or  disposition ;  as,  a  mercenary  spirit ; 
mercenary  motives — t.  e.,  a  spirit  or  motives  to  which  money 
is  the  chief  consideration  or  the  moving:  principle.  The  hireling, 
the  mercenary,  and  the  venal  are  alike  in  making  principle^ 
conscience,  and  honor  of  less  account  than  gold  or  sordid  con- 
siderations; but  the  mercenary  and  vetHil  may  be  simply  open 
to  the  bargain  and  sale  which  the  hireling  has  already  consum- 
mated; a  clergyman  may  be  mercenary  in  making  place  and 
pay  of  undue  importance  while  not  venal  enough  to  forsake  his 
own  communion  for  another  for  any  reward  that  could  be  of- 
fered him.  The  mercenary  may  retain  much  show  of  inde- 
pendence; hireling  service  sacrifices  self-respect  as  well  as  prin- 
ciple; a  public  officer  who  makes  his  office  tributary  to  private 
speculation  in  which  he  is  interested  is  mercenary;  if  he  receives 
a  stipulated  recompense  for  administering  his  office  at  the  be- 
hest of  some  leader,  faction,  corporation,  or  the  like,  he  is  both 
hireling  and  venal;  if  he  gives  essential  advantages  for  pay, 
without  subjecting  himself  to  any  direct  domination,  his  course 
is  venal,  but  not  hireling.    Compare  pat;  venial. 

ANTOlfTlCSs 

disinterested  honest  incorruptible  public^spiiited 

fenerous  honorable  patriotic  unpurchasable 


VENERATE 

adore  bomor  respeet         revere  reverence 

In  the  highest  sense,  to  revere  or  reverence  is  to  hold  in 
mingled  love  and  honor  with  something  of  sacred  fear,  as  for 
that  which  while  lovely  is  sublimely  exalted  and  brings  upon 
OS  by  contrast  a  sense  of  our  unworthiness  or  inferiority;  to 
revere  is  a  wholly  spiritual  act;  to  reverence  is  often,  though 
not  necessarily,  to  give  outward  expression  to  the  reverential 
feeling;  we  revere  or  reverence  the  divine  majesty.  Beverr  is  o 
stronger  word  than  reverence  or  venerate.  To  venerate  is  to 
hold  in  exalted  honor  without  fear,  and  is  applied  to  objects 
leas  removed  from  ourselves  than  those  we  revere,  being  said 
Mpeeially  of  aged  persons,  of  places  or  objects  having  sacred 


ossociations,  and  of  Bbstractions;  we  venerate  an  aged  pastoi, 
the  dust  of  lieroes  or  martyrs,  lofty  virtue  or  self-sacrifice,  or 
some  great  cause,  as  tLal  of  civil  or  re.igious  liberty;  we  ia 
not  venerate  Qad,  but  revere  or  reverence  him.  We  adort 
with  a  bumble  yet  Iiee  outflowing  of  souL    Compare  \ 

WON. 
ANTONYMS t 


-«rMUi      I 


VENERATION 

STNONYHS: 
adoration  aire  dread 

Awe  is  inspired  by  that  in  which  there  is  sublimity  or  mnjegtx 
BO  overwhelming  as  to  awaken  a  feeling  akin  to  i'enr;  in  avc, 
considered  by  itself,  there  is  no  element  of  esteem  or  affection, 
though  the  sense  of  vaslncss,  power,  or  grandeur  in  tlie  obJKt 
is  always  present.  Dread  is  a  shrinking  apprehension  or  «- 
pectation  of  possible  barm  awakened  by  any  one  of  many  ob- 
jects or  causes,  from  that  whtuli  is  overwhelmingly  vast  and 
mighty  to  that  which  is  productive  of  momentary  pbyidpal  pain; 
in  its  Lijrher  uses  dread  approaehea  the  meaning  of  ave,  bnt 
with  more  of  ehiltiness  and  cowering,  and  without  that  BubJM- 
tion  of  sou!  to  the  grandeur  and  worlhines!>  of  the  object  that 
is  involved  in  nwc.  Aice  is  j>reoceiipied  with  the  object  that 
inspires  it ;  dread  with  npi>rehension  of  jicrsonal  consequsncca. 
Reference  and  ve^iralitm  are  less  overwhelming  than  aae  or 
dread,  and  suggest  something  of  esteem,  affection,  and  poiwinal 
nearness.  We  mny  feel  oicr  of  that  which  mo  ran  not  reterfnc*. 
as  a  grandly  terrible  ocean  storm;  awe  of  the  divine  presenes 
ia  more  distant  and  less  Iruslful  than  reverence.  Veneration 
is  commonly  applied  to  thintrs  which  are  not  subjeota  of  awt. 
Adoration,  in  its  fti'i  sense,  is  loftier  than  veneralioH,  Icsi  re- 
strained and  awed  than  reverenci;  and  with  more  of  the  apirit 
of  direct    active,  and  joyful  woi'sliip.     Compare  bsteku;  KB^ 

EBATE. 
JLNTONTUSi 

dlsiliiln  dlHlionor  dlBregard 
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.  veracity 

VENIAL 

BTNOmrMSx 

ezonsable  pardonable  iliglit  trivial 

Venial  (from  L.  venia,  pardon)  signifies  capable  of  being 
pardoned,  and,  in  common  use,  capable  of  being  readily  par- 
doned, easily  overlooked.  Aside  from  its  technical  ecclesiastical 
use,  venial  is  always  understood  as  marking  some  fault  com- 
paratively slight  or  trivial,  A  venial  offense  is  one  readily 
overlooked;  a  pardonable  offense  requires  more  serious  con- 
sideration, but  on  deliberation  is  found  to  be  susceptible  of 
pardon.  Excusable  is  scarcely  applied  to  offenses,  but  to  mat- 
ters open  to  doubt  or  criticism  rather  than  direct  censure;  so 
used,  it  often  falls  little  short  of  justifiable ;  as,  I  think,  under 
those  circumstances,  his  action  was  excusable,  Protestants  do 
not  recognize  the  distinction  between  venial  and  mortal  sins. 
Venial  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  very  different  word 
VENAL.    Compare  venal. 

^NTomrMSx 

inexcusable      inexpiable       mortal      unpardonable      unjustiflabU 


VERACITY 

BTNOIITMS: 


eaador  lioneity  reality  trnthfnlneMi 

frankmeff         insenaouineif        tmtli  verity 

Truth  is  primarily  and  verity  is  always  a  quality  of  thought 
or  speech,  especially  of  speech,  as  in  exact  conformity  to  fact. 
Veracity  is  properly  a  quality  of  a  person,  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing and  the  disposition  to  speak  the  truth;  a  habitual  liar  may 
on  some  occasions  speak  the  truth,  but  that  does  not  constitute 
him  a  man  of  veracity;  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  of  un- 
donbted  veracity  may  state  (through  ignorance  or  misinforma- 
tion) what  is  not  the  truth.  Truthfulness  is  a  quality  that  may 
inhere  either  in  a  person  or  in  his  statements  or  beliefs.  Can- 
dor, frankness,  honesty,  and  ingenuousness  are  allied  with 
veracity,  and  verity  with  truth,  while  truthfulness  may  accord 
with  either.  Truth  in  a  secondary  sense  may  be  applied  to 
intellectual  action  or  moral  character,  in  the  former  case  be- 
coming a  dose  synonym  of  veracity;  as,  I  know  him  to  be  a 
man  of  truth. 


ANTOMTMSi 


inutMMH 


.Y^o-VMB.  'VERBAL 

Uteral  oral 

Orul  (from  L.  o»,  the  mouth)  signifies  uttered  through  the 
mouth  or  {in  common  phra&e)  by  word  of  montbi  verbal  (from 
L.  verbum,  a  word)  signifies  of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with  words,  Bspeeially  with  words  as  distinguished  from  tlie 
ideas  they  convey;  vocal  (from  L.  vox,  the  voice)  signifies  u( 
or  pertaining  to  the  voice,  uttered  or  modulaled  by  the  voiM, 
and  especially  uttered  with  or  sounding  with  full,  reaoiuilt 
voice;  literal  (from  L.  litera,  a  letter)  signifies  consisting  otttt 
expressed  by  letters,  or  according  to  the  letter,  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  exact  raeaning  or  requirement  of  the  words  used; 
what  is  called  "the  letter  of  the  law"  is  its  literal  meaning 
without  going  behind  what  is  expreesed  by  the  tetters  on  the 
page.  Thus  oral  applies  to  that  which  is  given  by  spoken 
words  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  written  or  printedi  u. 
oral  tradition;  an  oral  examitiution.  By  this  rule  we  should 
in  strictness  speak  of  an  oral  contract  or  an  oral  message,  but 
verbal  contract  and  verbal  message,  as  indicating  that  which  is 
by  spoken  rather  ihan  by  written  words,  hove  become  so  RxeA 
in  the  language  that  they  can  probably  never  be  changed ;  Ihia 
usage  is  also  in  line  with  other  idioms  of  the  language;  as  "I 
give  you  my  word,"  "a  true  man's  word  is  ns  good  as  hie  bond," 
"by  word  of  mouth,"  etc.  A  verbal  translation  may  be  oral  or 
written,  so  thai  it  is  word  for  word ;  a  literal  translation  follow* 
the  construction  and  idiom  of  the  original  lis  well  as  the  words: 
u  lilrral  translation  is  more  than  one  that  is  merely  ivrfial; 
hotli  !'*rbal  and  literal  are  opposed  to  free.  In  tho  same  sonM. 
of  allcnding  to  words  only,  we  speak  of  verbal  criticUm.  a 
verbal  change.  Voeat  has  primary  reference  to  th»  human  voi«; 
OS,  vocal  sounds,  tooal  music;  voeal  may  be  applied  within  t«r- 
t«in  limita  to  inarticulate  sounds  given  forth  by  other  anigi  ~ 
than  man;  as,  the  woods  were  vncol  with  the  songt  of  | 
oral  is  never  so  applied,  but  is  limited  to  articnlats  otUf 
rfitarded  an  hnvint,'  n  doflnite  nicsning:  an,  an  oral  ttall 


▼liilfcnt 


VICTORY 

•reiaeat         «a€«ad«tt07         mattery  uuvTemfMj 

uittt8#  eottqaaet  raooeM  triumph 

lory  ig  thig  ttate  resulting  from  the  overcoming  of  an 
ent  or  opponents  in  any  contest,  or  from  the  overcoming 
Realties,  obstacles,  evils,  etc.,  considered  as  opponents  or 
3S.  In  the  latter  sense  any  hard-won  achievement,  ad- 
je,  or  8%tcces8  may  be  termed  a  victory.  In  conquest  and 
y  there  is  implied  a  permanence  of  state  that  is  not  im- 
in  victory.  Triumph,  originally  denoting  the  public  re- 
^  in  honor  of  a  victory,  has  come  to  signify  also  a  pecu- 
exultanty  complete,  and  glorious  victory.    Compare  con- 

mYMBt 

t  disappointment     failure  miscairiage      retreat 

action     disaster  frustration       overthrow         rout 


VIGILANT 

k  cautious  on  tlie  lookout       wary 

ke  oiroumipeot        sleepless  uratohful 

ful       on  the  alert       wakeful  wide-awake 

llant  implies  more  sustained  activity  and  more  intelligent 
n  than  alert;  one  may  be  habitually  alert  by  reason  of 
quickness  of  perception  and  thought,  or  one  may  be  mo- 
rily  alert  under  some  excitement  or  expectancy;  one  who 
ant  is  so  with  thoughtful  purpose.  One  is  vigilant  against 
r  or  harm;  he  may  be  alert  or  watchful  for  good  as  well 
dnst  evil;  he  is  wary  in  view  of  suspected  stratagem, 
7,  or  treachery.  A  person  may  be  wakeful  because  of 
merely  physical  excitement  or  excitability,  as  through 
lia;  yet  he  may  be  utterly  careless  and  negligent  in  his 
alness,  the  reverse  of  watchful;  a  person  who  b  tinily 
^id  must  keep  himself  wakeful  while  on  watch,  in  which 
oakeful  has  something  of  mental  quality.  Watchfttl, 
he  Sazon,  and  vigilant,  from  the  Latin,  are  almost  exact 
lents;  but  vigilant  has  somewhat  more  of  sharp  definite- 
nd  somewhat  more  suggestion  of  volition;  one  may  be 
ally  watchful;  one  is  vigilant  of  set  purpose  and  for  di- 
lose,  as  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.    Com))are  alert. 


BTNommiSi 

chaitlty 
duty 


honesty         probity  truth 

honor  purity  nprichtNaAa 

t&ith.fiilDeBi       Jnitloe  riehteoiuneM       worth 

(oodmeaa  morality       rightims  irnrthlao— 

Virlue  (£rom  L.itXtts,  primarily  macly  strengtii  or  courage, 
from  vir,  a  man,  a.  bero]  is,  in  ils  lull  sense,  goodness  tbal  ia 
victorious  through  Irial,  perhaps  through  temptation  aod  wm- 
fliet.  Goodneeii,  the  beiug  morally  good,  may  be  much  less  Iban 
virlue,  as  lacking  the  strength  [hat  comes  from  trial  and  con- 
flict, or  it  may  be  vciy  much  more  tiian  virtue,  as  rising  suV 
timely  above  ibe  possibility  of  temptation  and  conflict — tlie 
infantile  aa  contrasted  irith  the  divine  goodness.  Virtue  U 
distinctively  human;  we  di'  not  predicate  it  of  God,  jUoratily 
is  conformity  to  tie  moral  law  ia  aetJoa,  wUetber  in  matlen 
concerning  ourselves  or  others,  whether  wilh  or  without  right 
principle.  Ilonestfi  and  probity  are  used  especially  of  oat's 
relations  to  his  fellow  men,  prohily  being  lo  hontnty  much  what 
virtue  in  some  respects  is  to  goodnras;  probity  is  honesty  tritxl 
and  proved,  especially  in  those  things  that  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  legal  requirement;  above  the  commercial  sense,  hometly  may 
be  applied  to  the  highest  truthfulness  of  the  soul  to  and  with 
itself  and  its  Maker.  Integrity,  in  the  full  sense,  b  moral 
wholeness  without  a  flaw ;  when  used,  as  it  often  is,  of  cnnlracti 
and  dcelinpT),  it  has  reference  to  inherent  character  and  princi- 
ple, and  denoles  much  more  ihan  superficial  or  conventionil 
hottMly.  Honor  is  a  lofty  honesty  that  scorns  fraud  or  wrons 
aa  base  and  unworthy  of  itself,  flonor  rises  far  above  thongbt 
of  the  molln  that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy."  Parity  is  fr«*- 
dom  from  all  admixture,  especially  of  that  which  debasea;  it 
is  ehastrtij  both  of  liearl  end  life,  but  of  the  life  because  fmm 
Ibe  bcarl.  l>utti.  the  rcnderirff  of  what  is  dre  lo  any  penon 
or  in  anv  relation,  is,  in  ibis  conne-tion,  the  ftiKilment  of 
mnral  otilicntion.  Reetituda  and  righleouanest  denola  eon* 
tonnily  to  the  standard  of  right,  whether  in  heart  or  aet; 
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wander 

righieousneaa  is  used  especially  in  the  religious  sense.  Up^ 
rightneas  refers  especially  to  conduct.  Virtuousness  is  a  quality 
of  the  soul  or  of  action;  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  the  essence 
of  virtuoui  aetion.    Compare  innocsnt;  justice;  reliqiok. 

AHTOimffflt 

evil  vic«  vlclousness  wickednesa  wrong 

Compare  synonyms  for  sik. 

WANDER 

STNOimfffls 

devlata  err  range  stray 

dicresa  go  astray  roam  swerve 

diverse  ramble  rove  veer 

To  wander  (from  AS.  windan,  wind)  is  to  move  in  an  in- 
definite or  indeterminate  way  which  may  or  may  not  be  a 
departure  from  a  prescribed  way;  to  deviate  (from  L.  de,  from, 
and  Via,  a  way)  is  to  turn  from  a  prescribed  or  right  way, 
physieally,  mentally,  or  morally,  usually  in  an  unfavorable 
sense;  to  diverge  (from  L.  di,  apart,  and  vergo,  incline,  tend) 
is  to  turn  from  a  course  previously  followed  or  that  something 
else  follows,  and  has  no  unfavorable  implication;  to  digress 
(from  L.  di,  apart,  aside,  and  gradior,  step)  is  used  only  with 
reference  to  speaking  or  writing;  to  err  is  used  of  intellectual 
or  moral  aetion,  and  of  the  moral  with  primary  reference  to 
the  intellectual,  an  error  being  viewed  as  in  some  degree  due 
to  ignorance.  Range,  roam,  and  rove  imply  the  traversing  of 
eonaiderable,  often  of  vast,  distances  of  land  or  sea;  range 
eonunonly  implies  a  purpose;  as,  cattle  range  for  food;  a  hunt- 
ing-dog ranges  a  field  for  game.  Roam  and  rove  are  often 
purposeless,  and  always  without  definite  aim.  To  swerve  or 
veer  is  to  turn  suddenly  from  a  prescribed  or  previous  course, 
and  often  but  momentarily ;  veer  is  more  capricious  and  repeti- 
tious; the  horse  swerves  at  the  fiash  of  a  sword;  the  wind  veers; 
the  ship  veers  with  the  wind.  To  stray  is  to  go  in  a  somewhat 
purposeless  way  aside  from  the  resrulnr  path  or  usual  limits  or 
ibode,  usually  with  unfavorable  implication ;  cattle  stray  from 
their  pastures;  an  author  strays  from  his  subject;  one  strays 
from  the  path  of  virtue.  Stray  is  in  most  uses  a  lighter  word 
than  wamder.  Ramble,  in  its  literal  use,  is  always  a  word  of 
pleasant  suggestion,  but  in  its  figurative  use  always  somewhat 
contemptuoos;  as,  rambling  talk. 


STXOITTMBi 

■U«T 


driveivai' 
Llgluoad 
hlBbWAT 


path 

pathway 


■troct 

thoronckfwi 
track 


Wherever  there  ii 
1  way.     A  ruad  (originally  s 


e  object  to  pass  anoUier  tbere 
I  rideicoy)  is  a  prepared  icoj* 
for  traveling  wilb  liorses  or  voiiiclea.  alwuys  the  laller  ttnleas 
the  cuntrary  is  expressly  staled  j  a  way  suilable  to  be  tniveraed 
only  by  foot-passengera  or  by  auijiials  h  called  a  patAf  bridU- 
path,  ov  track;  as,  the  roarfc  in  that  country  are  mere  bridle- 
path. A  road  may  be  private;  a  kiylmay  or  highroad  is  pub- 
lie,  highway  being  a  Kpeeific  name  £ur  a  road  legally  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  pubUe  forever;  a  highway  may  be  over  water 
as  well  as  over  land.  A  route  is  a  line  of  travel,  and  nuiy  Iw 
over  many  roads.  A  street  is  in  Eome  i^enter  of  babitation,  » 
a  eily,  town,  or  village;  when  it  passes  between  rows  of  dwell- 
ings the  country  road  becomes  Ihe  village  street.  An  ovcnim 
is  a  long,  broad,  and  imposing  or  principal  atraet.  Track  b  B 
word  of  vide  significaLion ;  we  speak  of  a  goat-tracJfc  on  a 
mountain -side,  a  railroad-trocA',  a  race-lriKk,  the  traek  of  a 
comet;  on  a  traveled  road  the  line  worn  by  i-eenilnr  paesing  of 
hoofs  and  wheels  in  either  direi^lioc  is  callod  tb<^  track.  A 
passage  is  between  any  two  objocte  or  lines  of  enclosure,  a  poM 
commonly  bchvecn  mountoins.  A  drivcKay  is  within  enclosed 
grounds,  as  of  u  I'rivnle  residence.  A  channd  is  a  watorimy. 
A  thorouahfarr  is  a  way  through;  a  road  or  strMt  temporarilv 
or  permanently  daied  at  any  point  ceases  for  aueb  tiios  to  ba 
a  thorouyhfart.     Compare  aih;  niRSCriOti. 


WEALTH 

SYNONTMBi 

abnnilauiMi  tortniiB 

•filnrnc«  cooda 

Doizipc1«n««  Inmtrtiuii 

oampotenoy  Inanrr 


plntj 


Abimdrntcti  denotes  n 
tity  <>t  (iiiytbing,  beyoi 


■opin, 


overflowing  supply 
I  sliort  of  excess. 
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Than  Um  rtohctt  wm  poor,  and  the  poorest  llTed  In  ahundanes, 

LONorxLLOw  Evano9thi§,  pt.  !,  rt.  1. 

Affluence  (from  L.  o^  to^  and  fluo,  flaw)  denotes  almndanoe 
M  freely  flowing  in;  opulence  (from  L.  opee,  riches)  denotes 
abundance  in  simple  existence  or  posseefiion;  affluence  is  thus 
a  more  vivid  term  than  opulence;  an  abundant  income,  as  from 
a  life-estate,  might  enable  one  to  live  in  affluence;  only  sub- 
stantial possessions  could  fill  the  meaning  of  opulence.  Both 
affluence  and  opulence  have  reference  to  condition,  state,  moni- 
festation,  or  use,  rather  than  to  mere  possession;  both  imply 
abundant  resources  accompanied  by  generous  expenditui*e ;  we 
should  not  speak  of  a  miser,  however  wealthy,  as  enjoying  afflu- 
ence or  opulence,  though  we  nii^ht  refer  to  his  liiddeu  wealth  or 
his  useless  riches.  Profusion  (from  L.  pro,  forth,  and  fundo, 
pour)  is  abundance  that  pours  forth  or  overflows,  applying  es- 
pecially to  extravagant  or  unchecked  expenditure ;  affluence  is  a 
nobler  word  than  profusion;  profusion  may  characterize  the 
mere  spendthrift;  affluence,  the  man  of  ample  resoiurces.  Lux- 
wry  denotes  extravagant  and  hence  enervating  and  enfeebling 
indnlgenee  in  the  pleasures  of  wealth;  one  may  live  an  active, 
TigoroDS,  and  helpful  life  in  affluence  or  opulence,  but  not  in 
Uuowry;  luxury  breaks  down  the  stamina  of  a  class  or  a  nation. 
Luxmrimnce  denotes  abundant  growth,  as  of  vegetation,  and  is 
a  synonym  of  affluence,  profusion,  wealth,  etc.,  only  in  figura- 
trre  use;  it  is  not,  in  modem  use,  a  synonym  of  luxury, 
WmtUh  (from  AS.  wela,  well-being)  denotes  ''a  store  or  ac- 
enmnlaticm  of  those  material  things  that  men  desire  to  possess, 
and  that  have  axehangeable  value;"  riches  (from  F.  richesse) 
was  originally  a  singular  noun,  used  as  a  near  equivalent  of 
we&Uh;  but  riehee  has  more  of  the  relative  and  comparative 
meaning  of  the  adjective  **rich ;"  the  "rich"  man  of  a  western 
frontier  town  would  commonly  not  be  coni?i(lered  a  man  of 
wetdth  in  New  York  or  London;  icealth,  true  to  its  derivation, 
is  a  broader,  higher,  and  more  substantial  word  than  riches; 
we  speak  of  the  publie  wealth,  the  national  wealth,  rather  than 
of  the  pnblie  or  national  riches;  rkhes  carries  more  of  the  idea 
of  personal  possession;  wealth  is  distributive;  a  prosperous 
farming  eommunity  may  have  great  wealth,  while  few  of  its 
membera  possess  riches,  and  none  are  in  a  condition  of  afflu- 
ence or  opulenee.    Property  is  Homettiing  oP  valiio  that  is,  or 


I 


may  be,  in  personal  possession  of  an  owner;  il  may  be  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  as,  personal  properli/  or  real  pro-perty;  it  mny  be 
of  great  or  litlle  value;  as,  a  sinall  or  a  large  property,  an  un- 
productive properly,  etc.;  but  when  used  without  quallBeatton 
the  word  denotes  poasesMom  of  considerable  value;  as,  a  man 
of  property.  Substance  has  similar  use,  but  is  less  definitei 
vaguely  denoting  one's  entire  possessions,  with  the  s 
that  these  are  considerable;  as,  a  man  of  aubetanee. 

If  a  mBD  ironli)  gin  «lt  Ihe  iv.b$lane»  et  hii  bon«c  tor  lore,    tl  vould 
utttrlj  be  OQntiniiied.  Canl,  »!ii,    7. 

The  word  is  less  used  in  this  sense  now  than  formerly.  Money 
in  this  connection,  has  more  of  the  directly  mercanlile  or  mer- 
cenary suggestion  than  riches  or  leeaUh.  and  does  not  approapli 
Ihe  meaning  of  affluence  or  opulence;  Ihe  phrase,  b  idbd  of 
money,  i?Biries  less  indication  of  membership  iu  a  substADtial 
and  respected  class  than  the  phrase,  a  man  of  wtalth;  money 
may  be  all  that  Ihe  former  man  baa.  Financially,  the  public 
urealth  denotes  all  the  possessions  of  a  community  of  whatovcT 
kind,  including  the  means  of  production;  the  public  money  b 
in  the  treasury  or  on  deposit,  and  is  a  very  small  part  of  Ui« 
public  vyealth.  Means  denotes  money  or  property  eonsidered 
as  a  procuring  medium — available  resources;  when  used  vrtth- 
Diit  limitation,  tbe  phrase  a  man  of  means  signifies  one  of  con- 
siderable possessions,  but  various  adjectives  may  modify  tba 
meaning  of  the  word  mennx;  we  may  sfonk  of  small  or 
limited  means,  ample  or  unlimited  means;  the  owner  of  vast 
property  may  be  of  limited  means,  if  he  can  neither  uliliie 
nor  realize  on  his  properly.  A  fortune  is  a  considenblo 
amount  of  wealth  in  the  possession  of  a  single  owner,  or  of 
joint  owners:  as,  to  make  or  inherit  a  fortune;  this,  too,  ad- 
mits of  degrees;  as,  a  small,  large,  or  ample  fortune.  A  cttwt- 
petence  or  competency  is  sutTicicnt  properly  for  comfortafale 
livelihood — and  no  more.  Plenty  denotes  abundtmcf  of  matfr- 
riol  supplies  or  resources,  with  especial  reference  to  dirwt 
nee  or  enjoyment:  as.  a  land  of  pttnty;  phnti/  is  more  mate- 
rialistic than  ABUNDANCE.  (Pompare  icxfrsa;  Pi.iMTirwuJ 
Lucre  (from  L.  luerum,  gain)  and  pelf  (from  OF.  pSfrt, 
apoil,  plunder)  are  opprobrious  (crmB.  of  inferior  ffrade,  I«icr» 
often  denoting  that  the  money  or  aeallh  is  ill-gotten. 
Bli  [EU'aJ  u»  ....  turned  uld*  alUr  (mt*.  ud  t«ak  bmai. 
1  lam.  vSLB. 
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wealtli 
wlfdom 


Teaching  things  which  they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre'*  sake. 

Tit.  U  11. 

The  secondary  or  fig:urative  uses  of  these  words  closely  fol- 
low the  primary  or  literal ;  we  may  speak  of  affluence  of  thought 
or  language;  opul4nc§  of  learning;  luxuriance  of  style;  pro- 
fu9ion  of  epithets  or  imagery;  wealth  may  figuratively  denote 
an  abundance  of  almost  anything  that  is  viewed  as  a  valuable 
and  desirable  possession. 

O,  precioui  houril    O,  golden  prime  I 
And  afiu§nce  of  love  and  time! 

LoNGFKiiLOW  Old  Clock  on  the  Staire,  at.  6. 


The  looM  golden  ojnUenee  of  her  hair. 


Tatlob  DeuJcalion  ill,  vi,  129. 


He  haa  that  opuUnee  which  fomlBhei,  at  every  turn,  the  preciee  wenpon 
he  needa.  Emkbson  Representative  Men — Plato. 

Again  the  feast,  the   speech,  the  glee. 
The  shade  of  passing  thought,  the  wealth 
Of  words  and  wit. 

TSKVYSOK  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion, 


AHTOimCBt 

deaUtutioB 
impecunioslty 
indigence 
lack 


mendicancy 
miaery 
need 
pauperism 


penury 
poverty 
privation 
scarcity 


squalor 

straitened  circumatancoa 

want 

wretchedneas 


STVOimCBt 

attalaateMt 

deptk 

dlaeenuneMt 

dlaeretion 

fmlljehtwuneMt 

foreaickt 
lafonaatloB 


WISDOM 

insieht 

iudsment 

judiciousneM 

luiowledse 

leamlns 

prescience 

profundity 


pmdenoe 

reason 

reasonableness 

sagacity 

sense 

skill 

understanding 


Enlightenment,  erudition,  information,  knowledge,  learningj 
ind  skill  are  acquired,  as  by  study  or  practise.  Insight,  judg- 
ment, profundity  or  depth,  reason,  sagacity,  sense,  and  under- 
ttanding  are  native  qualities  of  mind,  though  capable  of  in- 
erease  by  cultivation.  The  other  qualities  are  on  the  border- 
line. Wisdom  has  been  defined  as  'Hhe  right  use  of  knowledge,'' 
or  "the  nae  of  the  most  important  means  for  attaining  the  best 
Vida^  wisdom  thus  presupposing  knowledge  for  its  very  ex- 
iitaice  and  exercise.     Wisdom  is  mental  power  acting  upon 


_Z2l 

tb«  matdriali  that  fulIsEt  knowledga  gives  in  the  most  eSectin 
W4y.  Tberc  any  be  wLat  is  Urmad  "practical  utudom"  tbat 
IfKiki  oq];  M  Eoalari&l  raanItB;  but,  in  it*  full  mom,  wiadom 
implies  Iba  y^bssl  tod  Dobiwt  axarac*  of  tJI  tb«  {MulttM  of 
tba  TGonil  DBturs  la  well  m  of  tba  intellect.  Prudtnc^  b  a 
loner  and  more  Degntive  form  of  the  same  virtue,  respecting 
outwnrd  and  praetical  matters,  antl  largely  wilb  a  view  of 
avoidiag  loss  and  injury;  msdom  transcends  pntdenee,  so  that 
while  [he  part  of  prudence  is  oi'dlnarily  also  that  of  witdoM, 
uases  arise,  bb  in  the  eiigencies  of  business  or  of  war,  wlun 
the  highest  loisdom  is  in  the  di:n«gard  of  the  maxima  of  pr»- 
dencn.  Judgment,  the  power  of  forming  decisions,  especially 
correct  decisions,  is  broader  and  more  positive  than  prudence, 
leading;  one  to  do,  as  readily  as  to  refrain  from  doin^;  but 
judgment  is  more  limited  in  rang'e  and  less  exalted  in  character 
than  icisAom;  to  say  of  one  Ihnt  he  displnyed  good  judpiMHt 
is  much  less  then  lo  say  that  he  manifested  witdam.  Skill  in 
far  inferior  to  wisdom,  consisting  largely  in  tlie  practiral  ap- 
plieation  of  acquired  knowledge,  power,  and  babtlual  proeeeses, 
or  in  the  ingenious  contrivance  that  makes  such  applicatioa 
possible.  In  the  makiu}:  of  something  perfectly  UBeleas  there 
may  be  great  akili,  bat  no  windom.  Ccmipare  accueh  ;  astitts; 
knowutuce;  uind:  fbudence;  sagacious;  skiuui. 


absiirdlij-    tolly  Imhocllltj-  ml»c«lcu 

error  ra'>tli<1ini>ss     tmprudVDco  nilsjudgi 

fatuity         Idiocy  liidlsci-etiOD  naaseiiBi 

Compare  synonyms  for  absubdi  miOCT. 


w«nlaM«M 

wltUolam 


WIT 
BTNONTMS: 

banter  tun  Joke 

bnrleaqne  bnnior  plaTfnlaaaa 

drollery  ioat  ple&iaiitiT 

fBcetioumeaa        JocMbirtty      rftlUerjr 

Wit  is  the  quick  perception  of  unusual  or  commonly  nnpar' 
reived  nnaloijie'*  or  relations  lielween  things  apparently  unre- 
lated, and  has  been  siii<t  in  ilipend  upon  a  union  of  aurpriw 
and  pleusure;  it  depentls  certainly  on  tbe  production  of  a  dl' 
verting,  eDl«rtaiuing,  or  inorrymakiug  surprise.  Tbe  analofiM 
with  which  vrit  plays  are  often  sujierflcial  or  artiDcial;  Jhnpr 
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yet 

deals  with  real  analogies  of  an  amusing  or  entertaining  kind, 
or  with  traits  of  character  that  are  seen  to  have  a  comical  side 
as  soon  at  brought  to  view.  Wit  is  keen,  sudden,  brief,  and 
sometimes  severe;  humor  is  deep,  thoughtful,  sustained,  and 
always  kindly.  Pleasantry  is  lighter  and  leai  vivid  than  wit, 
Fim  denotes  the  merry  results  produced  by  wit  and  humor,  or 
by  any  fortuitous  occasion  of  mirth,  and  is  pronounced  and 
often  hilarious. 

AHTOimffflt 

dulness  seriousness  solemnity  stupidity 

gravity  sobriety  stoliUiiy 


WORK 

STNOHTMSt 

aeMeTeatent  doing  labor  product 

aetioB    .  drndgerj  oocupation  produotion 

bnstaess  employment  performance  toil 

deed  exertion 

Work  is  the  generic  term  for  any  continuous  application  of 
energy  toward  an  end;  work  may  be  hard  or  easy.  Labor  is 
hard  and  wearying  work;  toil  is  straining  and  exhausting  work. 
Work  IB  also  used  for  any  result  of  working,  physical  or 
mental,  and  has  special  senses,  as  in  mechanics,  which  labor 
and  toil  do  not  share.  Drudgery  is  plodding,  irksome,  and 
often  menial  work.    Compare  act;  business. 

AHTOHTMSs 

ease  idleness  leisure   recreation   relaxation   repose   rest   vacation 


YET 

sTvoimcst 

besidea       fnrtlier       Mtlierto       now       still       thus  far 

Tet  -and  still  have  many  closely  related  senses,  and,  with 
verbs  of  past  time,  are  often  interchangeable;  we  may  say 
'Srhile  he  was  yet  a  child,"  or  ''while  hs  was  still  a  child" 
Tet,  like  siHll,  often  applies  to  past  action  or  state  estendiiig 
to  and  inelnding  the  present  time,  especially  when  joined  with 
as;  we  can  say  'Tie  is  feeble  as  yet,"  or  "he  is  still  feeble," 
with  seareely  appreciable  difference  of  meaning,  except  that 
the  former  statement  implies  somewhat  more  of  expectation 
than  the  latter.    Tet  with  a  negative  ap]>lios  <n  mmpleted  ac- 


I 


tinn,  often  replacing  a  positive  stalement  with  atiH;  "he  is  not 
gone  yet"  is  nearly  tbe  same  as  •'he  is  hero  still."  Yet  bas  a 
reference  to  the  future  vih'icb  still  does  cot  share;  "we  msy  b« 
BuccesEful  yet"  impllw  that  guccecB  may  he^n  at  Kms  futon 
time;  "we  may  be  Bueceieful  Btitl"  implies  that  we  may  eoD- 
tinue  to  eujoy  in  the  future  such  Euccees  as  \ 


■  winn^^J 


!  a  good  sense  of 


YOUTHFUL 

BTirONTMSi 

ad  oleic  est       callow  cblldllke      i 

boylili  chtldlih       glrUik 

Boyish,  childish,  and  girlish  are  used 
those  to  whom  they  properly  belong,  biit  i 
tbo&e  from  whom  more  maturity  is  to  be  expected:  ehildUk 
eagerness  or  glee  is  pleasing  in  a  child,  but  unbecoming  in  a 
man ;  puerile  in  modern  use  is  distinctly  conlemptuons,  JMti«in'I« 
and  youthful  are  commonly  used  in  a  favorable  and  kindly 
seoBc  in  their  application  lo  those  still  young;  youthful  in  Uw 
sense  of  having  the  ehoraet eristics  of  youth,  hence  fresh,  vigor- 
ous, light-hearted,  buoyant,  may  have  a  favorabie  import  u 
applied  to  any  age,  as  when  we  Bay  the  old  man  still  retains 
his  youthful  ardor,  vigor,  or  hopefulness;  juveniU  in  such  use 
would  belittle  Ihe  stalement.  Toung  is  distinctively  sppli« 
those  in  the  early  stage  of  lite  or  not  arrived  at  matq 
Compare  kew. 
ANTONTUS) 

Compare  synonyms  for  old. 


PART  II 


PART  II 


QUESTIONS  AND  EXAMPLES 


ABANDON  (page  3) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To   wbat  object!  or  classef   of  objects  does  abmndfi  appt/f   mhMtmtf 
eed€Jf  guitf  resign f  nnrenderf     2.  Ii  abtmd^n  uaed  in  the  faTorati^ 
or  anfavorable  seasef   dewri  farorable  or  uif«T«rablef   faraatmf   i 
What  does  abandon   commonly   denote  of  preTions  relationship  f  /^f. 
Mokef 

EXAMPLES 

The  soldiers his  standard  in  such  numbers  that  the  ooaHMader 

found  it  necessary  to the  enterprise. 

France  was  compelled  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Oermsay. 

In  the  height  of  his  powei  Charles  V.  the  throne. 

Finding  resistance  Viin,   the  defenders   agreed  to  the  fortrMt. 

To  the  surprise  of  'lis  friends,   Senator  Conkling  suddenly  ■  hii 

office. 

At  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  the  men  instantly  — ^—  work. 


ABASE  (page  4) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How   does  abase   differ   from   debase f   humble   froM   hmwUUmUt  <sfrs<i 
from  disgrace  t 

EXAMPLES 

To  provide  funds,  the  king  resolved  to  — —  the  ooinage. 

He  came  from  the  soena  of  his  disgrace,  haughty  Mkl  deiant,  ■■■  ■  " 
b  it  not  w 

The  officer  who  hod  himself  by  eowardlos  was  —  to  th« 

ranks. 

Only  the  base  la  spirit  will themselTes  befbra  waakh,  rank,  ■>' 

power. 

The  messenger  was  so  that  no  heed  was  paid  to  kit 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER 

TIm  foOowing  ezerdMi  hMf%  hma  prepared  espreetly  and  aotelj  to  •» 
«HDpaiij  the  preeedixig  text  in  which  the  diitinctioni  of  iynonTnu  hate 
been  earefnlly  pointed  oat.  It  ia  not  expected,  intended,  or  dealred  that 
the  gnettiona  ihonid  be  answered  or  the  blanks  in  the  examples  supplied 
elf-hand.  In  such  study  nothing  can  be  worse  than  guess-work.  Hence, 
leading  questions  hare  been  aroided,  and  the  order  of  synonyms  giren  in 
Part  L  has  frequently  been  departed  from  or  reversed  in  Part  XL 

To  secure  the  study  of  Part  L  before  coming  into  class,  pupUs  should 
not  be  allowed  to  open  it  during  recitation,  unless  on  rare  occasions  to 
settle  doubtful  or  disputed  points.  The  very  best  method  will  be  found  to 
be  to  hare  the  examples  included  in  the  lesson,  with  any  others  that  may 
be  added,  copied  on  the  blackboard  before  recitation,  and  no  books  brought 
into  dasa. 

The  teaehsr  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  not  only  mas- 
tering what  is  given  in  Part  I.  but  going  beyond  the  necessarily  brief 
statements  there  given,  and  consulting  the  ultimate  authorities — the  best 
dictionaries  and  the  works  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers.  For  the  latter 
purpose  a  good  cyclopedia  of  quotations,  like  the  Hoyt,  will  be  found  very 
helpful.  The  teacher  should  so  study  out  the  subject  as  to  be  distinctly  in 
advance  of  the  class  and  sble  to  speak  authoritatively.  Such  independent 
study  will  be  found  intensely  interesting,  and  ean  be  made  delightful  and 
even  fascinating  to  any  intelligent  class. 

In  answer  to  questions  calling  for  definitive  statement,  the  teacher 
should  insist  upon  the  very  words  of  the  text,  unless  the  pupil  can  give 
in  hia  own  words  what  is  manifestly  as  good.  This  will  often  be  found 
not  easy  te  de.     Definition  by  synonym  should  be  absolutely  forbidden. 

Beaaonabie  questions  should  be  encouraged,  but  the  class  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  a  debating  society.  The  meaning  of  English  words  is 
not  a  matter  ef  conjecture,  and  all  disputed  points  should  be  promptly  re- 
ferred to  the  dietionary — usually  to  be  looked  up  after  the  recitation,  and 
considered,  if  need  be,  at  the  next  reeitation.  The  majority  of  them  win 
not  need  to  be  referred  to  again,  as  the  dificuliiee  will  simply  represent  an 
inferior  usage  which  the  dictionary  will  brurii  aside.  One  great  advantage 
•f  synonym  study  is  to  exterminate  ooUequialisme. 

The  dass  should  be  encouraged  te  bring  quotations  from  first-class 
auth<vs  with  blanks  te  be  filled,  such  quotations  being  held  authoritative, 
though  not  infallible;  also  quotations  from  the  beet  newepapers,  periodicals, 
speeches,  etc,  with  words  underlined  for  critidsm,  such  quotations  being 
held  open  to  revision  upon  consultation  of  suthoritieB.  The  change  of 
usage,  whereby  that  may  be  correct  to-day  which  would  not  have  been  so 
at  an  earlier  period,  should  be  csrefully  noted,  but  always  upon  the  an- 
tiierity  ef  an  approved  dietionary. 

The  fTsmpiss  have  been  ia  great  part  seleeted  from  the  best  htsrature, 
and  aB  othcra  earefuDy  prepared  for  thii  work.  Hence,  an  appropriate 
wsrd  to  tfl  eaah  blank  ean  always  be  found  by  careful  study  of  the  corre- 
sponding group  of  synonyms.  In  a  few  instances,  either  of  two  words 
would  ^proprfately  fill  a  blank  and  yield  a  good  sense.  In  such  ease, 
either  should  be  aooepted  as  correct,  but  the  resulting  difference  of  meaa* 
ing  slMPold  be  clearly  pointed  out. 


^I^^^^H 

ABASH    (page   5)                            ^H 

(JUE^TICXS                                                  ^^ 

1.  What  hat  Ihi!  titec 

lo  miilif  uni-  alaiAiiir     2.  How  cn<-  fftifutr  Slf't 

from    Blii'hl 

.    WhM    d.   w.'    miin    wh.n    «»   aaf    ibu    ■    p,rMB 

la    ntBrtiHid! 

.    Qi«    an    instance    of    th^    uu    ot    monife^    whm 

1  be  .Bb«itui..d.     Why  coold  not  the  wordi  UJH^^ 

fhingi'dl     6.   (. 

an  one  U  daunld   who  ii  sot  abaiA.df      6.   «^^H 

tarro..  or   mor 

/»  the  tlronger  murdl     Gira  loituna.              ^^^H 

EXAMPLES                                                 ^^H 

The  peaaant  iloDd 

in  [hn  royal  pnmte.                               ^^^M 

„i.„ ,h.  ,„„,„.                        ^H 

for  a  moment,  but  qDicklf  tecoiartd  I^^H 

At  Ihf  PHvfl.(ion 

f  ™ch  d.pr..iiy,   I  «..  uiterly  .          ^^^1 

Wh.B  »,..ibr.  of 

i.  .rror.  the  vi.iior  »»  deepl,  .               ^^M 

ABBREVIATION  (page  6)                  ^| 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Ii  an  abbtevialion 

iraph.  or   unlcnsel     What  ud  be  abbrivialtdl ^^— 

EXAUFLES                                                 ^^1 

The  traaliH  wa<  a 

Ircady  io  brtrf  thai  ll  did  not  admit  of ^^^^| 

The  Dr.   i 

Uifd  bMh  for  Dnrlor  and   Debtor.                        ^^H 

F.  B.  S.  Ii  >D  — 

ot  the  title  "FtlJow  ul  Ihi  Koyal  BoclM/.'^^^^l 

ABET  (pose  6)                           ^^M 

QF'E  STICKS                                                 ^^H 

t.  Abtt.   In'ilr.   tn-Hii 

Ithlfh  In  a  bad 

wntel     a.  How  do<<a  ab,t  dlir.r  [run  iutfr^^^H 

rt((«.*  ..  1,,  1h 

tliDE  ot  the  Bctinnl     9.  Whiih  ot  Ibt  ilin«^^^H 

■ppl;   to  JXTion 

■Dd  which  to  •cllooil     Gin  IsaUnM*  of  I^^H 

ot  stal:  fHirJiiB 

iui(<.                                                                      ^^H 

CSAMrLES                                                ^^H 

To  further  hit  own  iFhrmei.  hf the  i^oetey  to  nM  atalll^^^l 

Uar 

T.  •  aim 

•  may  he  wart,  than  to  orlflDaU  II.  M  M|«I^^H 

MBitfmcm  >Dd  tnor* 

aleulatloB  and  Fowardioa.                                          ^^^^H 

ai  eTidf^nilr  nalieloua,  br  »Bf7  tad  mJ^^H 

ABd 

yon  thai  do hln  In  Ihla  hind                   ^^H 

Oli«r 

ah  rabolUoa,    ud   ar*  reUla   all                           ^^H 

483  abMk 

^^ ftboliak 

ABHOR  (page  8) 

QLESTIUNS 

1.  Which  it  tht  fltronger  word,  abhor  or  deapiitf  2.  What  does  ahhttr 
AtBoCtff  t.  Bow  dots  Arehbithop  Trench  illuttrato  Um  diff«renct 
between  abhor  and  shunf  4.  What  does  deUtt  expre»il  6.  What 
doea  lootA*  imply t  Is  it  physical  or  moral  in  its  application!  6. 
OiTe  iUostrations  of  the  appropriate  nses  of  the  above  words. 

EXAMPLES 
He  had  sunk  to  such  degradation  as  to  be  utterly  — —  by  aU  food 


Such  weakness  can  only  be    ■ 
Talebearers  and  backbitera  are  ererywhere 


that  which  is  eril;  deare  to  that  which  is  good. 


ABIDE   (page  9) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  limit  of  time  is  expressed  by  abid^f  by  lodge  f  by  live,  dweU,  re- 
Hdef  2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  eojoumf  3.  Should  we  say  one 
is  ttovftng  or  ttoifino  st  a  hotel!  and  why!  4.  Qive  examples  of 
the  extended,  and  of  the  limited  use  of  abide. 

EXAMPLES 

One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation  cometh,  but  the 
eartb  forever. 

And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  in  the  field, 

keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 

80  great  was  the  erowd  of  visitors  that  many  were  compelled  to  — 
in  the  neighboring  villagca. 

He  is  ■       at  the  Albemarle. 

He  has  — -^—  for  forty  years  in  the  same  house. 

By  faith  he  -— *^—  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange  country. 

ABOLISH    (page  11) 

QUESTIONS 

y  Ii  oMM  Hied  of  persons  or  material  objects?  2.  Of  what  is  it  used? 
Giro  oxamplot.  S.  What  does  emnihUaie  signify!  Is  it  stronger  or 
weaker  than  o&oKsAf  4.  What  terms  do  we  uie  for  doing  away  with 
UoM,  sad  how  do  those  terms  differ  among  themselves!  6.  What 
■re  the  diflwences  between  overthrow,  euppreee,  and  eubvertf  erpe- 
dally  between  the  last  two  of  those  words!  6.  How  does  prohibit 
difltar  from  mboHMhf  7.  What  word  do  we  pnx'cinlly  ure  of  putting 
an  end  to  a  nuisance f  8.  What  other  wordB  of  this  class  are  espe- 
eiaQy  nfenod  tot     9.  Give  aome  antonyms  of  abolieh, 

EXAMPLES 

Ae  «u  grott  oideaTor  of  Buddhism  is  to  sorrow. 

VodiTB  mImmo  Mona  to  show  conclusively  that  matter  is  never  w 


bf  UiB  rtfolutltioUU,  nt  it  tut 
kMm br  lu«ti 

Tbs  •oprcBS  Cmrt Oa  kdvuH  ttdOam  U  tb*  latorlar 

ET»n  In  ■  repobllfl,  ftdllion  iJinnld  be  prompdy  , 

•ull  in  Ihe  of  tret  iiulitulioni. 

From  Uie  original  u-itlcmtnt  of  VineUsd,  New  Jcrie 
intwic»tin«  Ugoor  hat  li'>fn  . 

ABOMINATION    (page  12) 

QUESTIONS 
1,  To  whit  wii  abominaUan  orlglDiill)'  sppliidl     8.  !><»■  IL  nter  ts 
of  miQil   or  to  Boroe  itcl   or  olhrr  olijrM  dI  Ihnujhll      3.    Hoi 


Alter  Ihe  ih[p  h 

tl    ll   ttBl«    thll    M 

Cupllal  pnoiBhmt 
were  yntileBl  MnoD 


ll  (ormwlT  infll«ed  in  Endlind  (or  Irltlal  - 
'  GrFrks  ind   Kommu  nt  clinic  inllqullr. 


ABRIDGMENT  (page  13) 


I,  Bow  do«i>  . 


(JUESTIONB 

1  fiF>rfd0ni«nf  differ  from  in  ofUtinf  nr  ■  diirno^jf  from  mm 
abttraft  or  dtftttl  S.  How  doei  in  atflrwE  or  Jtfit  dXTnr  (law  u 
oMUar  or  ■  qru^ir  3.  Dora  nn  inolvrli  nt  i  Irvattiw  d»l  vUk 
what  ii  uproand.  or  with  wh«  ia  Inpliedt     4.  Wbat  wDrdi  RUy  J|^ 

■  preriBui  publii'itlao  or  noti  ^^H 

EXAMTLEa  ^H 

The  New  Teatimp**  miy  bo  roEirdnd  ■•  an  ot  »lt(1on.  ^^ 

Thire  am  wTeril  ex«H-nl  nt  EnsUah  Htiratnrc. 


The  pnbllihara  dt^lrnnii 

Sneh  M  V.  8. 

I  k«tr  wTltInf  or  Mehni 


ABSOLUTE   (page  1&) 
QUXSTIOm 
1.  Wlut  don  •fraotutf  Id  ibr  > 


495  alboB&lmmtion 

absorb 

used  in  »  modified  leiuef  4.  Is  urbitrary  erer  used  in  a  food  sense  t 
What  it  the  chief  nsef  Give  examples.  6.  How  does  outccraHe  differ 
from  arbitrary  t  both  thee*  words  from  d€»potiet  detpotie  from  tyran- 
nteait  ft.  la  irr€»ponHLU  good  or  bad  in  its  impUcationt  airbUrmryt 
lmf«r«hMl  imp^riotuf  ptrtmpioryl  positive  t  autharitaiiwtf 

EXAMPLES 

God  alone  is  and  . 

The  Cxar  of  Russia  is  an  mler. 

power  tends  always  to  be  in  its  ezereise. 

On  all  questions  of  law  in  the  United  States  the  decision  uf  the  — — >— 
Court  is  and  final. 

Learning  of  the  attack  on  our  seamen,  the  gorernment  sent  an  

demand  for  apology  and  indemnity. 

Man's will  and  intellect  hare  given  him  dominion  orer 

an  other  creatures  on  the  earth,  so  that  they  are  either  subjugated  or  ez* 
terminated. 


ABSOLVE  (page  16) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  original  sense  of  absolve f  2.  To  what  does  it  apply?  8. 
What  is  its  special  sense  when  used  with  reference  to  sinst  4.  How 
doea  it  differ  from  acquit  f  forgive  f  fuatifyf  pardon  f  6.  What  are 
the  chief  antonyms  of  absolve  f 

EXAMPLES 

No  power  uader  heaTen  can  a  man  from  his  personal  respon> 

iibflity. 

Wh«B  tho  faeka  were  known,  he  was  of  all  blame. 


ABSORB  (page  16) 

QUESTIONS 

it  a  finid  said  to  be  absorbed  t  2.  Is  the  substance  of  the  ab§ofh' 
Uig  body  diangcd  by  that  which  it  absorbs  f  Give  inntaneea.  8.  How 
does  coiMume  differ  from  absorb  f  4.  Give  inrtanocs  of  the  distinctive 
maos  of  angross,  swailow,  imbibe,  and  absorb  in  the  figurative  sense, 
fiw  What  ia  the  difference  between  absorb  and  emitf  absorb  and  radi- 
aiat 

EXAMPLES 

fWoffh  <h«  fsel  WM  rapidly  -^^«-  within  the  famaee,  very  Bttle  heat 
wia  —  from  the  outer  surface. 

In  atttiBf  steel  rails  special  provision  must  be  made  for  their  expansion 
udar  the  Influcaee  of  the  heat  that  they  . 

Jip  atood  OB  tlM  table  and  barked  at  Traddles  so  persistently  that  he 
■ay  bt  aaid  to  have      ■   ■■  ■   the  conversation. 


ABSTINENCE  (page  17) 


(JUESTIONS 
I.  Bmr  doe*  abiUntnet  dlSer  Irom  obMrimlatttnMtt  from  (tl/-d*nlair     S. 
Wb>t  ii  fintumnct  TFttrdmf  Ihinfi  IiwraJ   led  vorth/l   nftrdrnf 
thlDft  Tidtiui  *Bd  toiiuiouil     S.  What   la  Hi*  mor*  aud  Icna  fur 
111*  propar  couth  ngardiai  eiil  indulgcnot: 
EXAUI>L£S 
e  ts  hi!  dctirct  ibat  hia  — 


t  a. 

rdrm 

i 


iD(lo-Suoui  Itie   Idea  of  uniTcraal  and  total  - 


ABSTRACT,  v.;  ABSTRACTED  (page  18) 

QUESTIOKS 

diffi^r  from  diBirll  from  diitractl  3.  How  do  abttToeUil.  tibn,Tbi4. 
and  priocrupltd  differ  hota  abiintmindtilt  4.  Can  una  who  it  pre 
Di^duplfd  ba  said  to  be  UtUtu  or  IhBtiBMttttl  ane  who  ■■  tbunl 
minded  I 

OTB.— floe  Iheae  words  under  di1c«bw  aa  TrltTrri  to  It  lh»  end  *( 
irajraph  oB  iBBTBACT  In  Part  I.  The  pnpil  ihould  1»  inalruetrd.  tn 
sfji.  In  lonli  up  and  rpod  over  th(  Bjnon^s  rtd-rttd  lo  by  iha  worda 
bU  capitalt  It  tbe  tod  ot  Ibe  pnragraph  in  Fart  I. 

EXAMPLES 
e  waa  m  with  Iheae  perpUlllicB  aa  to  be  Eomplelvlr 

ic  buiT  itudinl  mtir  be  uimaed  if :  in  Ibo  ntrelr 

ia  thi?  mnrk  ot  a  philosophical  mind. 


ABSURD   (pajje  19) 
orrsTiONs 

t   diffrWliM   briwrto    nl.H.nI    aed    |iiirad*rlHlf      fl.   1 
licl>nlii>   l»lwr<'n    <rr<U.»>.al,   ;<">">'■.   and   iiU«f      •. 

'OIK  runpar*  wiih  nl>rurrf'  B.  What  la  ihr  vtpMlal  eirseni 
to  the  l<i.llerout.  the  rtJimta^i.  and  the  nonanXcaJ  f  «. 
*  MO*  «hl*f  iDlaarma  ot  itaurdr 

EXAUPLEB 
It  nir  b*  dltprend  br  dednrloc  In(1ra11r  fnno  II  m  ■ 
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Carljle  deliclited  in  utteraiiee»« 

Ihc  *-^-^  hatred  of  the  Jewg  i&  the  Middle  A^et  kd  the  popaUe*  to 
bclierc  the  inoet  — — •  slandcn  conccmiof  them. 

I  AttCBpted  to  dimmde  him  from  the  —  plea,  hat  fonhd  him  Abo* 
fcther  ;  meay  of  hit  argumeati  wore  to  — -»  »•  to  ho  podtWolj 


ABUSE  (page  20) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  To  whet  does  mbuM  apply  t     2.  How  does  obnee  differ  from  demoyt  (mm 


in  the  ceee  of  rented  property,  e.  g.)l  S.  How  does  mbu94  differ 
from  karmf  4.  What  wordi  of  this  (n^np  are  used  in  a  bad  aensof 
6.  la  rtpromeh  good  or  badf  6.  How  do  ptratcute  and  oppreM  dif- 
fer! 7.  Do  mi«em9<o|f,  mUuse,  and  perrrrf  apply  to  persona  or 
thingat  To  which  does  abu»€  apply! 

EXAMPLES 

The  tenant  shall  not  — —  the  property  beyond  reasonable  wear. 

inteUectnal  fifta  make  the  dangerous  yillain. 

In  his  rage  he  began  to  — —  and all  who  had  formerly  been 

Ui  frienda. 

'Fo  be for  doing  right  can  never  really  a  tme  man. 

In  no  way  has  man  — — •  his  fellow  man  more  cruelly  than  by  — — 
Un  for  hia  religions  beliet 


ACCESSORY,  n.  (page  23) 

QUESTIONS 

t  Which  words  of  this  group  are  used  in  a  good,  and  which  in  a  bad 
sense!  2.  Which  are  indifferently  either  good  or  bad?  8.  To  what 
does  oll^  generally  apply!  colleague t  4.  How  does  an  euieoeiate  com* 
pare  in  rank  with  a  principal!  5.  Is  tueietant  or  attendant  the 
higher  word!  How  do  both  these  words  compare  with  associate t  6. 
In  what  sense  are  follower,  henchman,  and  retainer  uitcdT  partner t 
7.  What  ia  the  legal  distinction  between  abettor  and  accettoryf  8. 
To  what  ia  aeeompUce  nearly  equivalent!  Which  is  the  preferred 
legal  term! 

EXAMPLES 

The  Benator  differed  with  his  -^—  in  this  matter. 

The  baron  rode  into  town  with  a  great  array  of  armed  — — . 

Franee  and  Russia  seem  to  have  become  firm  . 

The called  to  the  for  a  fre»h  bandage. 

AO  pertoBi,  bnt  especiaDy  the  young,  should  take  the  greatest  ears  in 
ths  dioice  of  their  . 

As  he  waa  not  preeent  at  the  actual  eomml  salon  of  the  crime,  he  was 
kdd  to  he  only  aa  — —  and  not  an  . 


ACCIDENT  (page  24) 

QUESTIONS 


dl9tr  from  both  I     3.  What 


miihap   dinlngutshedl 
EXAMPLES 


ODttulant  kro  rfgudcd 


Oreiil    tboDEhts    and   I 


1 


ACQUAINTANCE  (page  25) 

QUESTIONS 
I.  Whal  d»a  arguainlaivi  bMw«n  pi'mom  Implj't     S.  How  dot, 

tanct  differ  from  i^mpaniunMp I  •••■qaainlanct  (rum  M"H-hipr  Iron 
intimactt     3.  Bu«  d«i  ftUevthip  differ  from  rrirnitiAtpr 

A  public  ipeHkcr  bHaai^i  known  to  mnay  pvnvns  whom  bo  doc*  &4< 

but  who  %Te  rpady  promptly  Lo  cUin  with  bin. 


of  II 


Tbe 
l.r  ■dmilled  i 

The  or 

tifsl  ud  BDdurint 

BetWMD  thouc 
U&r<>i(*<  *t*lian, 


ih» 


ACRIMONY  (psffe  36) 
qi'EsnoKS 


1.    H«W    doH 

artrMti,  differ 

(rnni  luprritvt 

Bow  It  u 

iihM  from  maUgniHil  oxillffiiltv  trMI 

iMUXf       3. 

What  li  Impli 

d  ID  lb?  Hit  u 
EXAMPLES 

A  wrum  — 

of  .pcecb 

hod  Iweomc  ha 

bltual  with  Ua. 

To  Ihli  ID-U 

■ntwrrtd  with 

auddan  . 

1.  MiuUnt  WHM  ot  injn>tlc<'  mni  d">'pra 

DW  a  iHttod                fc 

ThU  vaoath 

lud  plfUlac 

ddreai  veiled 

daqi  . 

Ortil  

-  *iU  b*  p«[Uml7  boTD*  It  Ihi 

(urnlini  iMIi'v. 

-■ 

4SI9  aoeideat 

add 

ACT  (page  27) 

QUXSTIOKS 

1.  X«v  it  cai  tftllafiiiih«d  from  oedonf  from  d&eAf  t.  Whldi  of  tha 
words  Im  thii  group  aeoMMrilj  imptj  mi  oxtonul  offoett  WUob 
may  bo  wholly  menUlf 

EXAMPLES 

He  who  doeo  the  truth  will  need  no  initmction  m  to  indiriduol  ■. 

is  the  truth  of  thought 

The  — -  li  done. 

ACTIVE  (page  28) 

QUESTIOKS 

1.  With  whftt  two  aeti  of  wordt  ii  aeHv€  allied  t  2.  How  does  aetiv  differ 
from  hu»ift  from  indu»tr%o%uf  3.  How  do  aetiv€  and  t^tittett  com- 
pare f  4.  To  what  aort  of  activity  doei  ofMout  refer  f  6.  What  are 
some  diief  antonymi  of  lutivtt 

EXAMPLES 

Being  of  an  disposition  and  without  eettled  purpose  or  definite 

oeeopation,  oho  bec<;me  as  a  hornet 

He  had  his  — — — —  days  and  hours,  but  could  never  be  properly  said 
to  be  . 

An  — -^—  attendant  instantly  seised  upon  my  baggage. 

The  true  student  Is  —  from  the  mere  love  of  learning,  independ* 
w^  of  Ita  rewards. 

ACUMEN  (page  28) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  do  9hmrfn»99,  meuttneti,  penetration,  and  intight  compare  with 
oeuoMAF  2.  What  is  the  special  characteristic  of  acument  To  what 
order  of  mind  does  it  belong?  8.  What  is  eagaeityf  Is  it  attributed 
to  men  or  hruteaf  4.  What  is  perepieaeity  f  6.  What  is  ehrewdneMf 
Is  It  ordinarily  good  or  evilt  6.  Give  illustrations  of  the  uses  of  the 
abore  worda  aa  r^ards  the  possessors  of  the  corresponding  qualitiefl. 

EXAMPLES 

The  treatlae  diq»lays  great  critical  ^. 

The  Indiana  had  developed  a  practical  —  that  enabled  them  to 
Uew  a  traU  hj  soareely  perceptible  signs  ahnost  as  unerringly  aa  the 


ADD   (page  32) 

QUESTIOKS 

1  Bow  It  mid  related  to  inertaeet    How  does  it   differ  from  multiply  f 
1.  What  does  mugnunt  signify?     Of  what  is  it  ordinarily  used!     8.  To 


ADDRESS,  V.  (page  33) 

QUESTIONS 
il  alwmyi  lignifyt  cririf  Aiill 
Di  B'tttt  addrtut     8.  Wbu 

EXAMPLES 


Hi»  hilhrul  dOK ti 

Who  lought  a 


ADDRESS,  t>.  (page  34) 

qUESTlOKS 
Is  the  unie  here  coDildered!   S.  Whot  li  I 


buppy  br*ini  tor  drinl 


ADEQUATE  (page  34) 

QCESTIONS 


L  That  do  adviTuAlf,  sammmmralf.  aod  (ujRritnt  il<1u  aiinK^I  Bcnr  dact 
ooBUDfiuural*  ipFctflcilly  did^r  (roio  itie  oitacr  two  wordiT  0I*»  ci- 
■mplea.  3.  To  vhit  do  adavUd,  M.  luitalli,  and  fvoHjIid  Tefnt 
S.  It  n((</aelorv  a  tfrj  hi^h  rfCDmm nidation  ol  BSf  «ark1  Wbrt 
t.  b  aUi  or  cajiabU  Ihe  hicbei  wordt     llluitrau. 


EXAMPLES 


lDd«d.    left    DMhini 


adorm 

ADHERENT  (page  35) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  it  un  mihtrwnif  8.  How  does  an  adherent  differ  from  a  eupporiert 
from  a  lUtdyltl  8.  How  do  both  the  above  words  differ  frum  tUlyt 
4.  Has  jHiitifan  a  good  or  a  bad  senee,  and  whyf  6.  Is  it  well  to 
spaak  of  a  mpporter  as  a  haekert 

EXAMPLES 

Also  of  your  own  selres  shall  men  arise  speaking  peryerse  thingi  to 
draw  away  a  after  them. 

Woman  is  woman's  natural ^. 

Self-defenae   eompeUed   the    European   nations   to  be  s   against 

Hspolcon. 

The  depooed  monarch  was  fonnd  to  hare  a  strong  body  of  a. 

ADJACENT  (page  36) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  la  the  diif^rtnee  between  adiaeent  and  adjoining  f  coiUiffiunuf 
eontmminouef  8.  What  distance  is  implied  in  neart  neighboring  f 
Z»  What  ioaa  msst  always  imply!    4.  Give  antonyms  of  adjacent;  near, 

EXAMPLES 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 
Aa  thoy  draw  -^—  to  their  eternal  home. 

ADMIRE  (page  37) 

QUESTIONS 

^  In  what  iMiae  WM  tdmire  formerly  nsedf  What  does  it  now  express? 
8.  How  does  admhre  compare  with  revere  t  venerate  t  adore  t  Give  in* 
staneea  of  the  use  of  these  words. 

EXAMPLES 
Tha  beautiful  are  sore  to  be . 


Henecforth  the  majeity  of  God ; 

Fear  him,  and  you  have  nothing  else  to  fear. 
I  ralue  Science — none  can  prise  it  more, 
It  girea  ten  thousand  motives  to  ; 

Be  it  religious,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
Tha  heart  it  humbles,  and  it  bows  the  knee. 

ADORN  (page  38) 

QUESTIONS 

Bow  doea  fltfom  diif^  from  omomenff  from  gamiehf  from  iaeik  or  ha- 
iaekf  fhmi  deearatet 

EXAMPLES 

At  ehiireh,  with  meek  and  unaffected  graea, 
Bia  looka  "  the  renerable  place. 


I,  and  Bsthered  flowsrv 


AFFRONT  (pags  ; 


it  campkre  wilh  Itmlff  a 


EXAMPLES 
F  people  tbsD  to  oblige  Ihim:  for  tha 
will  spcik  or  him. 


Who  Willi 
The  peitj  dftire  lo 

Titer  nuhed  to  met 


AGENT  (page  41) 

qUEBTtONB 

n  Ihs  pbiiaiophlciil  ttaie  Dompii 


AGREE  (page  42) 

qrESTiONS 

■oincU*   dllfEr  la   rune  o(  mwulDif 


:.  Oow  doei  aeetd*  M(ap«r*  wl*; 


EXAMPLES 
■  madp  for  her  by  the  Ion  ahi 

1  Bot  mr  will.  . 


AGRICULTURE  (pag«  43) 

QUVSTtONB 
1.  WhM  doN  Mr<Mtfwi  iDolndrt     Uow  dor*  li  dlffhr  frwa 
Whit  >*  fr^m'^t'  /torlntturrr  knrtimKvraf 
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EXAMPLES 

Lou  oft  loses  both  Itself  and  friand; 
▲nd  borrowiiif  dnUs  tho  odge  of  ■  ^ 

▲  ifsld  bocioiss  VLhKUbdA  by  oomtsat        ■     >. 


AIM  (page  44) 

QUESTIONS 

t  What  to  on  tdmf  How  does  it  differ  from  marJbf  from  ffoidf  8.  How  do 
end  and  obf§ct  eomparet  8.  To  what  does  atpiratian  apply  f  How 
does  it  differ  In  general  from  detign,  endsavor,  or  purpoMt  4.  How 
does  purpoM  oompare  with  intsntionl    ft.  What  is  dewignf 

EXAMPLES 

In  deeds  of  darinc  rectitude,  in  scorn 

For  miserable that  end  with  self. 

O  yet  we  tmst  that  somehow  good 

Win  bo  the  final of  ill 

How  quickly  nature  falls  into  reroH, 

When  gold  becomes  her 

It  to  not  ,  bat  ambition  that  is  the  mother  of 


AIR  (page  44) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Whi«  ie  «ir  in  the  sense  here  eonsideredf  t.  How  does  mir  affer  from 
eyyeanmcey  S.  What  to  the  difference  between  «xpr§S9ion  and  iopkf 
4.  What  to  the  sense  of  freorin^f  emrriagef  ft.  How  does  »<«ii  differ 
from  mirt    ft.  What  does  dtwumn&r  include? 

EXAMPLES 


I  never,  with  important  • 
In  conTenation  orerbear. 
Tiee  to  a  monster  of  so  frightful 


As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen. 
CMef  IBs  tho  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 

lieo  In  hto  bed,  wafts  up  and  down  with  sse. 
Fun  ea  his  pretty ,  repeate  bis  words. 

AIRY  (page  46) 

QUESTIONS 
Bsw  fcit  irf^  iffia  wlA  snd  d!ff^  from  mnUlf  01ve  insunees  of  the 
isss  of  dm  two  words,  t.  What  does  sOtretl  signify?  fprtghOgf     t. 
An  Bos^  SBfi  iiifsisfirf  used  in  the  favorable  or  aAfsroraMo  sense? 


that  syllahls  men's  nsmes.  en   sands  and  shores  and 


»U«y 
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The mold 

Incapable  of  stain,  wonld  soon  expel 
Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire, 
Vietorions. 
Society  became  my  flittering  bride, 

And hopes  my  children. 

Soft  o'er  the  shrouds whispers  breathe. 

That  seemed  but  sephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 


ALARM  (page  47) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  derivation  and  distinetire  meaning  of  tlarmf  2.  What  d( 
Alright  and  fright  express!  Give  an  illustration  of  the  contrasted 
terms.  3.  How  are  apprthention,  diMqwietude,  dread,  and  misgivint 
related  to  the  danger  that  excites  themt  4.  What  are  conHerTuOion 
dUmay,  and  terror,  and  how  are  they  related  to  the  danger!  6.  What 
is  HmidUyf 

EXAMPLES 

TluB  people  took  the  ,   and  moved  promptly. 

While  thronged  the  citizens  with dumb. 

I  have  a  faint,  cold thrills  through  my  relna. 


ALERT  (page  47) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  do  alert,  wideawake,  and  ready  refer!  2.  How  doea  readi 
differ  from  alert f  from  prepared?  3.  What  does  prompt  signify!  I 
What  is  the  secondary  meaning  of  alert  f 

EXAMPLES 

To  be  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  preserrim 

peace. 

He  who  is  not to-day  will  be  less  so  to-morrow. 

Thus  ending  loudly,  as  he  would  o'erleap 

His  destiny,  he  stood. 


ALIEN,  17.  &  n.  (page  48) 

QUESTIONS 

t.  How  does  alien  differ  from  foreign  f     2.  Is  a  foreigner  by  birth  ne^ 
sarily  an  alien  f     3.  Are  the  prople  of  one  country  while  reaiding 
their  own  Irnd  foreignere  or  aHene  to  the  people  of  other  lands! 
How  can  one  residing  in  a  foreign  country  cease  to  be  aa  aHen 
that  oonatryf     6.  How  do  foreign  and  alien  differ  in  their  fignra^i^ 
if 
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EXAMPLES 
hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed 


By  ■    ■■     ■  htnds  thy  humble  frftre  adorned 
By  stranfers  honored  and  by  itranferi  monmed. 
What  Is  religion  f    Kot  a  — <— ^  inhabitant,  nor  something  ■  to 

oar  nature,  which  oomcs  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  soul. 

from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and     ■  from  the  eovenants 

of  promise. 

ALIKE  (page  49) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  aKk§  eompTe  with  timilart  Hh  identicdir  2.  What  is  the 
distinction  often  made  between  equal  and  equivaUntf  3.  What  is  the 
sense  of  analogous f  (Compare  synonyms  for  analogy.)  4.  In  what 
sense  it  homogeneous  usedf 

EXAMPLES 

Sometimes   gentle,    sometimes    capricious,    sometimes    awful;    ne/er   the 

for  two  months  together. 

Fashioned  for  himself,  a  bride; 
An  ,  taken  from  his  side. 


ALLAY   (page  50) 

QUESTIONS 

t  What  It  the  distinction  between  attay  and  aUsviats  f  Which  word  implies 
a  partial  removal  of  the  cause  of  suffering,  or  an  actual  lightening  of 
the  burden  f  2.  With  which  of  the  above  words  are  we  to  class  ap- 
pease, pacify,  sooths,  and  the  likef  3.  With  what  words  is  alleviate 
sspecially  to  be  grouped!   (See  synonyms  for  allxviatk.) 

EXAMPLES 


Sueh  songs  have  power  to  •^— 

The  restlesk  pulse  of  care. 

And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 
Many  a  word,  at  random  spoken 
May     ■  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken  I 


ALLEGE  (page  51) 

QUESTIONS 

^  WhlA  la  tiM  primary  and  which  the  secondary  word,  allege  or  adduce  f 
Whyt  t.  How  much  of  certainty  is  implied  in  allege  f  S.  How  much 
iset  MM  admit  when  he  speaks  of  an  alleged  fact,  document,  signa- 
Ittri.  m  «h«  Shot 
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•llnre 

EXAMPLES 

In  many  — -  eaau  of  haunted  hoaiei,  tht  ipiritt  hftT«  not  rentovM 
to  faoe  tn  armed  man  who  hai  pasted  the  night  there. 

I  can  not  '     one  thing  and  bma  another.    If  I  annt  prwj  I  wfll 

not  make  bdi«?«I 


ALLEGORY  (page  52) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  aUegory  compare  with  simile  t  SimiU  with  metaphor  f  8. 
What  are  the  distinctions  between  mUeffoty,  fable,  and  parable  f  S. 
Under  what  general  term  are  all  these  included  f  4.  To  what  is  fie- 
Hon  now  most  commonly  applied  f 

EXAMPLES 

In  argument 
— ^-^—  are  like  songs  in  love: 
They  much  describe;  they  nothing  prove. 

And  He  spake  many  things  unto  them   in  ,   aaying,    Behold  a 

sower  went  forth  to  sow. 


ALLEVIATE  (page  53) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  alleviate  differ  from  relieve?  from  remove f     8.   Is  iHniais 
used  of  persons?     3.   What  are  the  special  significations  of  abaUt 
aseuagef  mitigate  f  moderate  f     4.  How  does  aUeviate  eompara  wltk 
allay  f    (Compare  synonyms  for  allay.) 

EXAMPLES 

To  pity  distress  is  but  human;  to it  is  Godlike. 

But,  O!  what  mighty  magidan  can  — — — 
A  woman's  enryf 


ALLIANCE  (page  53) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  an  atlianccf  how  dora  it  diffor  from  partnership f  from  coalman 
from  league?     2.  IIdw  Uoofi  a  confederacy  or  federation  differ  fr«m    * 
union  t 

EXAMPLES 

The  two  nations  formed  nn  offensive  and  dcfensiTe  —  against  t^ 
common  enemy. 

Tin  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flaga  were  fuiied. 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  of  the  world. 

BuBin<«Hs  sre  tht-  wnrrant  for  the  exintcnee  of  trade      ■ 
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ALLOT  (page  64) 

QUIBTIOirS 

L  OOM  flBfl  ate  4»  tm^t  plM%  n  ptnoat  1.  To  wkM  4om  appcifii 
nfart  anlgtkf  %,  How  doM  AmKim  diite  trwn  oi»po4mA'  i-  Bow  dow 
MMfd  difliar  iran  aB«l,  appoint,  and  oaH^f 

EXAMPLES 

Man  hatli  hit  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 

B9  eth  the  moon  for  seasoni ;  the  nin  knoweth  hit  going  down. 

The  king  ia  but  ac  the  hind  .    •   . 

Who  may  not  wander  from  the  ■  field 

Before  hia  work  be  done. 

ALLOW  (page  55) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ia  the  differenoe  between  aUow  and  permUf  between  a  permit  and 
ptrmisdonf  8.  What  instances  can  you  give  of  the  use  of  thoM 
worda,  alao  of  felerate  and  9ubmUf    8.  What  doea  yield  imply  f 

EXAMPLES 

Frederick  — — —  the  Auitrians  to  croea  the  monntains  that  he  might 
attack  theaa  on  a  field  of  hit  own  choosing. 

^M  emelty  and  envy  of  the  people 

•»— —  by  our  dastard  noble^  who 

Hato  all  foraook  me,  hath  deyoured  the  rest. 

BliAt  fltarchoa  haTO  erer  been  unwilling  to  —  dissent. 

ALLUDE  (page  56) 

QUESTIONS 

!•  What  ia  the  distinetiTe  tense  of  aUudef  of  advert?  of  refer t  8.  How  do 
the  above  words  compare  with  mention  aa  to  ezplidtneasf  8.  How 
do  khU  and  inainuate  difftorf 

EXAMPLES 

Lste  ia  the  eighteenth  century  Cowper  did  not  Tenture  to  do  more  than 
to  the  great  allegorist  [Banyan],  saying: 

"I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  more  a  sneer  at  thy  deserred  fame.' 


•t 


ALLURE  (page  57) 

QUESTIONS 

^  What  is  It  to  oOiiinff  2.  How  does  allure  differ  from  attract  f  from  turet 
Iw  What  does  eoam  express  f  4.  What  is  it  to  cajole  f  to  decoy  f  to 
imeigltf  0.  How  doea  eeduee  differ  from  tmnptf  6.  Is  win  used  in 
the  flaforaUo  or  unfsYorable  sense  f 


■HPm^ivi 

■ 

EXAMPLES 

^1 

The  ruddy  iquirc  ol  comtortalile  lighl 

h™,  09  Ihe  Iwn^oB  bUi.  

Th.  bird  of  pau»(t. 

Bni  Satan  now  »  w^«r  than  ol  jok. 

And  b7  maldnK  rich,  not  makiag  pour. 

H                         Et  lia< 

i  ■  tinng*  jift  ol  (rlond*.   lud  of  

-  Ill*  ton  rf 

1     ^ 

ALSO  (page  57) 

QUESTIONS 

■                        !»..  wh 

lividrdt       t. 

■                             Whic 

:h  word.  8impl7  add  >  lact  or  tbgughir     3.  Which  . 

diatinetlT  im- 

■ 

bat  what  it  added  la  like  Ilmt  U>  wUch  it  it  added  1 

EXAMPLES 

^M 

Thine  (o  work  lo  praj, 

Clearing  Ihornr   wronga  awsj: 

Plucking  up  the  weeda  of  .in, 

^^^V 

Letting  heaven'i  warm  tauahine  in. 

■ 

^^^^ 

ALTERNATIVE  (page  60) 

4 

^ 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Whil  it 

Ihi;  difTcFfnce  belvHD  thoiti  and  aUtrnaKvt  in  the 

drlct  use  of 

laittfl     2.   la  allmatif  alwaja  ao  spitrelj'  reatrtd* 

d   bf   leadlDg 

Til     S.  What  do  choicn,  pirlc.  lUclian.  and  pri/ir>i 

».    i.pl].   .0- 

gardl 

EXAMPLES 

■ 

delighU  lo  call  Ulyaiea  'Ibe  man  of  manr  ," 

AMASS  (page  60) 

QL-ESTIONS 

■ 

I.  m«  1. 

it  tn  omruir     2.  How  li  HTnan  diEtingoiabed  from 

aceamulatti 

S.   Ii 

hoard  diffu 

from 

wlortt 

Th«  turn  «»  tbt ••^nsi  ot  m  Indunrloua  tod  fra|*l  lit*,     ^h 

That  IhoD  ritum'at  no  (rating  to  thy  (rifodit 

f 

AMATEUR  (page  61) 

QUESTIONS 

X.  Wli«  li 

between  on- 

J 

SOS 

smbitloA 


noUtmir  and  erUief    2.  Which  word  earriet  a  natural  Implication  of 
tuperfleialnetaf    8.  How  doea  novice  and  tyro  differ  from  anuUeurf 

EXAMPLES 
He  waa  in  Logic  a  great  ~— 


Profoundly  skill'd  in  Analytic; 
He  conld  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west   side. 
The  greatest  works  in  poetry,  painting,   and  sculpture  have  not  been 

done  by . 

The  mere  who  produces  nothing,  and  whose  business  la  only 

to  judge  and  enjoy. 


AMAZEMENT  (page  61) 

QUESTIONS 

t  What  do  amazmnent  and  tutonishment  agree  in  expressing  f     2.  How 
do  the  two  words  differ  f     8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  awef  of  ad' 
miration  f    4.  How  does  ntrprite  differ  from  eutonishment  and  amaze 
mentf    6.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  wonder  f 

EXAMPLES 

Twas  while  he  toiled  him  to  be  freed. 

And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed, 

That,  from  's  iron  trance. 

An  Wycklif  s  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Can  such  things  be, 

And  overeome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 

Without  our  special  ? 

The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyea 
And  gaping  mouth  that  testified  , 


AMBITION   (page  62) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  two  aeBaea  haa  ambition  f  2.  How  does  ambition  differ  from  aepira- 
tUmf  Which  is  the  higher  wordf  8.  What  is  the  distinctiTe  sense  of 
etandationt  4.  Haa  emulation  a  good  sidef   How  doee  it  compare  with 

EXAMPLES 


Oromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  <— 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels. 
"EaiTjr,  to  which  th'  ignoble  mind*a  a  slaTo, 
la  — — —  in  the  learn'd  or  brave. 

I  hare  no  epur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  bat  ealy 
VaaWiif  — . 
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AMEND  (page  63) 

V     W*«    t.    it    K.    =«. 

(ml,  or  will 

gUESTIOXS 
milt     a.  Hem  da  fldean*..  b.it.r,  .ad   (mpr«.  «irer 
B,  An  Ifac»  wordi  appUsd  lo  mitiert  d»ldfdl7  bkd. 
t.  WhBt  >■  lbs  diffcreuoe  beCwers  amtnd  aad  ■mmd.' 

ES.\UPLES 

Uilurii  r>  now  mer;  iuid  from  hli  eril  w^t-  ■<"<  tout  dolaii. 

Thr  Miinnicllon  bm  ii  dlKnill.   nod  the  leit  ii  Ihli  poinl  bm  bem 

AMIABLE  (page  64) 

QfESTIOKa 
1.  To  wbkt  doca  loriiy  otlen  ippt^r     S,  To  wfau  diwi  mniaUt  (IvaTt  tpplrl 


Si  Hov  do  offrtiAbU.  i 


EXAMPLES 

t  ;  and  IbF  flsmeBU 

1  bim.  Ibit  Nalnra  mlfbl  lUnd  op 
■II  the  world.  Tbii  vu  ■  buI 


diOer  tTDm  MiaMtf 


ANALOGY  (page 

qCESTIONS 

1.  WhU  U  lh»  (pcFifit  ■De&niDg  of  a%aian>     9.  Wkal  U  oflitltiif  MtMf- 
4nM/     3.  !>«•  I'ni.x-i.fr.ir*  niwHanl,  ioTDlir  rHmtlMn  or  lUc 
HHf     «.  Wbsl  1*  pvily  of  mmmmngj     fi.  Wbit  la  •  tJmOitmiai    «. 
B*ir  do  rHfatMauM  lod  itmiimril^  dUfv  bin  mmattr^l 
EXAHPLES 

no  two  boi*  kon  k  doH M  caob  ath«. 

b  k  M«  diSMll  ••  trace  tbe of  tho  koaa  M  Iho  MMo.         ^_ 


ANGER  (p«e«  67) 
qreaTiONB 

1.  WkH  an  llw  oafwdal  chUHrtrrlttlo  of  mrngtrt    Bo*  don  >I  dlSto  t 


5U 

rer 


SXAMPLE8 

Ify  vnuny  hM  lonf  bora*  m«  •  feeling  of        ■ 

Chriii  wm  filed  wltii  ■'      '   '    st  the  hypooriiy  ef  the  Jefwi. 

I  WM  •fWMBM  tir  ft  widdei  leeiiig  tl    '■    '     . 

ANIMAL  (page  68) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ie  an  aninuUf  a  bruUf  •  beoHf  2.  Is  man  an  tmimalf  8.  What 
la  implied  if  we  speak  of  any  particnlar  man  as  an  animdlf  a  brute  f 
a  b0iut  f  4.  What  forms  of  existence  does  the  word  creature  include  t 
6.  What  are  the  animals  of  a  country  or  region  ooUectiyely  called  f 

EXAMPLES 

It  is  only  within  the  last  half  oentnry  that  societies  hare  been  organised 

for  the  prerention  of  oruelty  to 

O  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their 
lirainsi  that  we  ehould  with  joy,  pleasure,  revel,  and  applause,  transform 

wnelTes  into 1 

Take  a  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you  find  him  wholly  deprived 

of  oBderstanding. 

Spuming  manhood  and  its  joys  to  loot, 
To  be  a  lawless,  lasy,  sensual  . 

ANNOUNCE  (page  69) 

QUESTIONS 

^  What  is  it  to  announce  f  2.  Does  it  apply  chiefly  to  the  past  or  the 
future!  8.  To  what  is  advertiee  chiefly  applied!  propound f  promul- 
ffotef  pubUehf 

EXAMPLES 

The  Sphinx  its  riddles  with  life  and  death  depending  on  the 

•nawer. 

Through  the  rare  fehdty  of  the  times  you  are  permitted  to  think  what 
yon  please  and  to what  you  please. 

The  songs  of  birds  and  the  wild  flowers  in  the  woodlands  the 

*iiv^  of  spring. 


ANSWER  (page  70) 

QUESTIONS 

^  What  is  a  Tarbal  anneart  2.  In  what  wider  sense  is  anevjer  usedt  3. 
What  is  a  roptfff  a  rejoinder  f  4.  How  does  an  anewer  to  a  oharge, 
as  argument,  or  the  like,  differ  from  a  replv  or  rejoinder  f  P.  What 
Is  ths  spedal  quality  of  a  reeponeef  6.  What  Is  a  retort  t  How  does 
it  dlflsr  from  repartee  t 

EXAMPLES 
I  can  no  other make,  but  thankt 


n  M*tnn  I^^H 


Upon  Ihj  prinixljr  wkiraat  I 

Tq  fl..  thfe  of  thy  ]i 

Ba  tooli.  DBt  be  CDUtent  *llhDD(  SndiDf  •  - 
mood  of  hli  mindi    ssd  ht  doei  Dnd  It. 

A  niBn  renowned  (or  

Will  Hidom  icrupls  to  make  frs* 
With  trieadBhlp'i  honHt  feeliii|, 

but  II  ts  1  ptltr;  ind  unproSliibIa  lonleit.  ^^h 

ANTICIPATE,  ANTICIPATION  {pag«  71)^| 
quEaTiONS  ^^H 

1.  What  ira  the  two  eontimed  lenset  ot  an(ln>af>r     S.  Whicb  li  DOT  Al 

titfitt  from  apprphfnilf      1.   How  doei  onlMiialiBii  differ   from  pT4- 
HBtinnntf  from  apprclii<n«<i;n F  froEO  tvrtbodingl    S.  Whul  ijHdal  (!•- 
meni  la  inrolTed  In  foralatlir    Bow  do  tortttsM  *Dd  fanlhtMaU  fo 
befoDd  the  melDitig  o[  anKripaHonf 
SXAUPLES 
Then  lomB  leaped  OTPrboBrd  vtth  teBTtol  roD.  ^^k 

Enflnnd  every  man  to  do  hii  datf.  ^^H 

The»  ire  porleDli:  but  yet  I  '-—,  t  hop>,  ^^H 

Thiy  du  nut  point  on  me.  ^^| 

H  I  know  TOur  lert.  1  rour' argument 

The  h.ppy  of  a  rPBrwed  Mi.leocc  in  tompany  wllh  th*  »piHU 

of  the  Juil. 

ANTIPATHY  (page  72} 

qCEBTIONS 

1.  How  1>  gnMpalhw  to  be  diMingulnhrd  trom  iiitiktl   rrom  »»ltttMamt 

from  aotritanl     i.  Wbat  <■  MncotgtnlMyl    How  duu  It  Aittn  • 

»Mfpallitit    Which  l>  poBlliiuI  and  whleb  ne(»il 

EXAMPLBa 

CtirliitUniix  '■  I)i«  •akoni  nt  all  ram . 

From 
AB  kSectallon;  'lii  my  pcrficl  acorn,  obleel  ot  my  implaoobl*  — 


It  dtiTtr  li^ 


ANTIQUE  (page  72) 

QCESTIONa 

1.  To  what  docB  anllfua  rifert  axliivaUAl     ^.   Ii  the  dlffarcBM  bHwMi 
tbem  •  natter  of  llmel    (tJTe  eiamplr>B.     S,  Can  a  modrrn  balldinc  In 
Oaa  tl  ha  •nHtvar   t.  What  ti  ihe  ricatflwac*  of  faaliM 
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aS5 


EXAMPLES 

My  eopper  lamps,  at  any  rate, 

For  being  true ,  I  bought. 

I  do  knra  theee mini, 

We  nerer  tread  upon  them  but  we  set 
Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history. 


ANXIETY  (page  73) 

QUESTIONS 

t  What  is  aiurMy  in  the  primary  sense  f  Is  it  mental  or  physical  f  2.  How 
does  onxUty  differ  from  anguish  t  3.  What  kind  of  possiVAttty  does 
mnxiety  always  snggertf  4.  How  does  it  differ  from  apprehetuion, 
f$ar,  drsadf  etc,  in  this  regard  f  6.  What  is  worry  f  fretfulnettf  6. 
Does  perpUxUy  iuTolTe  anxistyt 

EXAMPLES 

Yield  not  to for  the  future,  weep  not  for  the  past. 

Superstition  inyested  the  slightest  incidents  of  life  with  needless  — . 
is  harder  than  work,  and  far  less  profitable. 


APATHY  (page  74) 

QUESTIONS 

!•  What  is  apotkyt  How  does  it  differ  from  the  Saxon  word  unfeeling- 
neeef  from  indiisreneef  from  insensibility  f  from  unconcern  f  8.  How 
does  HsieUm  differ  from  apathy  t 

EXAMPLES 

In  laiy  -^— —  '-^t  stoics  boast 

Their  virtue  fixed:  'tis  fixed  as  in  a  frost. 

At  lengl^i  the  mom  and  cold  came. 

Be  iaak  into  a  —  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  arouse  him. 


APOLOGY  (page  75) 

QUESTIONS 

L  Whst  ehange  of  meaning  has  apology  undergone!  2.  What  does  an 
apsiagif  now  always  imply  f  3.  How  does  an  apology  differ  from  an 
etaustt  d.  Whieh  of  these  words  may  refer  to  the  future  f  6.  How 
deea  eanfsuian  differ  from  apology  f 

EXAMPLES 

*  only  aeeonnt  for  that  which  they  do  not  alter. 

Btaaty  ia  Ha  own  —  for  being. 

tWe  la  BO  velM*  ^^m* but  suicide;  and  snieiae  is  . 


I 


APPARENT  (page  76) 

QU58TI0VS 

]^  Wliai  twtt  MBtratted  Besues  arSse  from  tlie  root  mmriPj  ol  oMMvtiaf 
2.  W]iAt  !■  implied  wliea  we  epeak  of  appofemt  Wn&UfitM  or  •yfMr^n' 
neglect  t  8.  How  do  pr€9umabls  and  yro6a6U  differ  f  4.  Wliet  impli- 
cation is  conveyed  in  seeming  f  What  do  we  sugKest  when  we  gpeak 
of  ''tfeeming  innocence"  ? 

EXAMPLES 

It  is  not that  the  students  will  attempt  to  break  the  rales  again. 

It  is  not  yet  what  his  motive  conld  have  been  in  committing 

such  an  offense. 

It  is  that  something  has  been  omitted  which  was  eaaential 

complete  the  construction. 


APPETITE  (page  80) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Of  what  kind  of  demands  or  impulses  is  appetite  ordinarily  usedf 
What  demands  or  tendencies  are  included  in  poMiont     8.  What 
implied  by  pasHone  and  appetites  when  used  as  contrasted  termaf 

EXAMPLES 

Govern  well  thy ,  lest  sin 

Surprise  thee,  and  her  black  attendant  Death. 

Take  heed  lest  sway 

Thy  judgment  to  do  aught  which  else  free  wiU 
Would  not  admit 


APPORTION  (page  82) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  special  significance  of  apportion  by  which  it  is  distinguin^^^ 
from  allot,  assign,  distribute,  or  divide  f  2.  What  is  the  signifloaKS^  <^ 
of  dispense  in  the  transitive  use!     8.  What  is  it  to  appropriate f 

EXAMPLES 

Representatives  are  among  the  several  states  according  to     «hc 

population. 

The  treasure   wa«   and  their   shares  duly  — —   among     ^^^ 

capters. 

APPROXIMATION  (page  83) 

QUESTIONS 

I.  What  is  an  approximation  in  the  mathematical  sense  f  8.  Row  dose*  *** 
approach  to  exactnopfi  and  certainty  does  approximMion  imply  f  ^ 
How  does  approrimatinn  differ  from  resemtblance  and  ttmUaritiff  fw^^ 
approach  f     4.  How  does  approximation-   as  regards  the  «lass  of    <^^ 
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TttHeo 

JeeU  to  whioh  It  It  ftppUed,  differ  frtm  n§amM§,  nsigkbork^odL,  of 

EXAMPLES 

W«  hftf*  to  bt  eontent  with  ■  to  a  Mlntioo. 
Wlthoot  fMinh,  thcro  !•  no  real  ■■  to  Ood. 

WU  oontitte  in  knowing  the      ■  of  things  whioh  dtflte,  and  the 

diflbrenee  of  thing t  which  are  alike. 


ARMS  (page  83) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  arms  and  armor  f    2.  In  what  connection 
is  orauMT  nsed  in  modem  warfare  f 

EXAMPLES 


on  — —  clashing  brayed 


Horrible  discord. 
There  is  constant  rivalry  between   irresistible  projectiles  and  impene- 
trable  ^. 

ARMY  (page  84) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  the  essentials  of  an  armyf  2,  Is  an  army  large  or  small  f  8. 
What  term  wonld  be  appliedj  to  a  mtUHtude  of  armed  men  without 
order  or  organisation!     4.  In  what  sense  is  hott  nsedf  legion? 

EXAMPLES 

For  the  — — —  is  a  school  in  which  the  miser  becomes  generous,  and 
'^  generous,  prodigal;  miserly  soldiers  are  like  monsters,  but  very  rarely 


The  rtin-diaeordant  waTcring 


ARRAIGN  (page  84) 

QUESTIONS 

To  what  kind  of  proceedings  do  indict  and  arraign  apply  f  2.  How  is 
one  iiMiictedf  How  arraigned?  3.  How  do  these  words  differ  from 
ehmrgof  mecuMf  eenmref 

EX^VMPLES 

The  criminal  waa  —  for  trial  for  his  offenses. 

TUHglop  does  80t  —  or  exclude  unnumbered  pleasures,  harmlessly 


ARTIFICE  (page  88) 

QUESTIONS 

What  la  Ml  •rff/lesf  a  device  f  fineteef     2.  In  what  sense  are  ehsai, 
mrnnmnoTt  and  impofture  always  nsed?     8.  In  whet  nense  is  trick 


lammualy  aindi     i.  Wbal  Is  ■  fraud!     B.  Ix  tcile  ntfi  In  ■  fMd  oi 
■  lod  »i<hOl     e.  Dhi  the  good  or  Ihe  bad  icdk  commonly  Biueb  V 
th«  words  arlifcc.  ronlncancc.  run,  blind,  dtcut,  md  insml 
EX-UIPLES 

Thou  who  em  dm  [lin  ihrir  tndi  b;  force  osturany  rewrt  to 

Th»  enemy  were  decoyed  from  iheir  defenie*  by  ■  aldlfal * 

Qnipi  and  cranks  and  w  a  Dion  . 

Kods  and  becka  and  irrealbid  amile^ 

WluMTcr  haa  even   once  become   noiorlous  by  baae  ,  eioB  1(  b 

■pcalu  the  Imdi,  gaina  no  belief. 


ARTIST  (page  J 


1.  What  ia  as  artittl 


i.  Wbal  ia  at  artiflctTt    How  relaMd  tt 


itlona   of  lire   the 


IB  divided  among  then 


ASK  (page  90 

qUEBTIOVS 


do  tnlnol  and  bt'ttrh  compare  icilh   wit     3.  Wtaat 
■enae  of  iinpIorDf  of  •uppUc<a,t     4.  How  are  rrao;  ai 
tiuiniahedt  proti  and  pi 
in  itmaadt  In  mparif 

EXAMPLES 
We,  if  norant  of  onrceliea, 

often  onr  own  hanni.  which  the  wtM  powan 

Deny  na  for  our  good:  ao  we  find  praflt, 
By  loong  of  onr  priyen, 

Tha  harreal  Inity  la  great,  bnl  tbe  labonren  are  few:  

■re  Iba  Lord  of  tb«  bxnen  tba(  be  would  aond  lorlh  Uboimra  into  Ua 
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,  if  thou  c»n«.  irith  hope:  but  ever 

TboDgh  bopf  be  weak  or  lick  wilh  long  delay; 
in  Uw  darkneaa,  it  ibera  be  no  light. 
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ASSOCIATE,  n.  (page  91) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Whmt  does  ai9oHat4  imply,  at  nted  officially  f  What  when  need  in  popular 
language  f  2.  Do  we  speak  of  associates  in  crime  or  wrong  f  What 
words  are  preferred  in  such  connection!  (See  synonyms  for  aookb- 
SOBY.)  8.  Is  companion  used  in  a  good  or  bad  sense  f  4.  How  does 
it  differ  in  nse  from  auoeiatsf  6«  What  is  the  signifloance  of  peerf 
eomradet  consort f 

EXAMPLES 

His  best innocence  and  healtli, 

And  his  best  riches  ignorance  of  wealth. 

The  —  accepted  Nap«tleon'8  abdication. 

The  leader  in  the  plot  was  betrayed  by  his , 

ASSUME  (page  93) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Does  muums  apply  to  that  which  is  rightfully  or  wrongfully  taken  f  2. 
In  what  use  does  assume  correspond  with  arrogate  and  usurp  f  S. 
How  do  orre^ofe  and  iimrp  differ  from  each  other  f  How  does  assume 
diffto  from  postulate  as  regards  debate  or  reasoning  of  any  kindf 

EXAMPLES 

Wherefore  do  I 

These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign. 
— —  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not. 
For  wen  we  know  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  scepter, 
Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  and . 

ASSURANCE  (page  93) 

QUESTIONS 

^»    What  is  mssuranes  in  the  good  sense  f     2.  What  is  assurance  in  the  bad 
sense t     8.  How  does  assurance  compare  with  impudence?  with  ef- 

fronisryf 

EXAMPLES 

Lst  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  of  faith. 

Some  wicked  wits  have  libel'd  all  the  fair. 

With  matchless they  rtyle  a  wife 

The  dear*bonght  curse,  and  lawful  plague  of  life. 

With  InrMea  — ^-  he  denied  the  most  indisputable  facts. 

ASTUTE  (page  94) 

QUESTIONS 

^   TroB  what  Uagnage  is  acute  derived  t   What  is  its  distinctive  sense  f     2. 
Tram  what  langnage  is  keen  derived  f    What  does  it  distinctively  de- 


i 


:8^.i:" 

alS 

note  I     3.   F 

'rom   whOL  Imiguiigo   >■  a^iau  dorlire^, 

and  wliai 

■«r.i  iM 

uimgl     i.   tn  preHcut  dm  wb*l  doei 

attiUt  tdi 

1   lo  Uis 

m««,in(  of 

oruec  or  keimt    6.  WbM  doei  MtuW  L 

njJr  r*gudi>«  Um 

nMBEkc  paijiDaE  oi  objta*  at  du>  jHram  wto  li  M 

pdM  with  1*1 

EXAMPLE* 

Yoa  tlBletm^D 

Tlw  moM 

procti.ea  i 

lophlnn 

upon  htmitlf. 

ATTACHMENT  (page  97) 

QDESTlONa 

What  ii  B»iu:Am«i 

nlf    How  do<(  it  differ  froni  adhmtiee 

mj  (rom 

EXAUPLE9 

TBlk  not  of  w, 

d. 

Ton  do  not  « 

■e.ken  your (or  your  tsmUy  by  eoUiT.ling 

• 

iMyotid  iU  pftle.  b 


ATTACK,  V.  &  n.  (pages  98,  99) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Wh>l  ipHlBl  element  ii  involved  in  the  m 

onofl  and  amuU  diSert     3.  What  ia 

word  oooipire  wltli  aitaetit    How  dosi  altocjb  diflir  from  aggrf—trnt 
EXAMPLES 


ATTAIN    (page  99) 

QUESTIONS 


L  WbBt  kind  of  I 
differ  from  p 


4 

inil     8.  ffl^^ 


EXAMPLES 


Bat  ther,  while  Iheii 


-  by  indden  ai(ht. 
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Oar  dottbti  ate  traiton, 
Aad  main  vt  lose  tha  good  we  oft  mSglit 
B]r  feiriag  to  attempt. 


ATTITUDE  (page  100) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  position  as  regards  the  human  body  differ  from  aUUude, 
posture,  or  $f09€f  2.  Do  the  three  latter  worda  apply  to  the  lirlag  or 
the  dead!  3.  What  is  the  distinctive  sense  of  attiiudtf  Is  it  con- 
scious or  unconscious  f  4.  How  does  pcHure  differ  from  ottHudef  6. 
What  is  the  distinctive  senre  of  posef  How  does  it  differ  from,  and 
how  does  it  a^ee  with  attitude  and  poHuref 

EXAMPLES 

The  assumed  indicated  great  indignation  beeaaae  of  the  insult 

implied. 

The was  graceful  and  pleasing. 


ATTRIBUTE,  v.  (page  100) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  suggestion  is  often  involved  in  attributet  2.  How  does  ottHbuts 
differ  from  refer  and  ascribe f  3.  Is  charge  (in  this  connection)  used 
in  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  sense! 

EX.\MPLES 

ye  greatness  unto  our  God. 

He unworthy  motives  which  proved  a  groundless  charge. 


ATTRIBUTE,  n.  (page  101) 

QUESTIONS 

^  What  if  tlM  derivation  and  the  inherent  meaning  of  qtuUity  f  2.  What  is 
an  mUfibuUf  3.  Which  of  the  above  words  expresses  what  neces- 
sarily belong*  to  the  subject  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  an  ottHbute  or 
quaUtiff  4.  What  is  the  derivation  and  distinctive  sense  of  property? 
6.  How  does  property  ordinarily  differ  from  quality  f  6.  In  what 
usage  do  property  and  qutdity  become  exact  synonyms,  and  how  are 
properties  then  distinguished  t 

EXAMPLES 

His  sceptor  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The to  awe  and  majesty. 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kingK 
Nothing  endures  but  personal  p. 
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AVARICIOUS  (page  104) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  How  do  avaridout  and  eovetouM  differ  from  fnit$f^f^  idggarSi^,  pwrwimi 
nious,  and  penurious  f     2.   Of  what  matters  aro  grssdy  ukd  afi 
uaedf    How  do  they  differ  from  each  other} 

EXAMPLES 

I  am  not for  gold; 

Nor  oare  I  who  doth  feed  upoQ  my  coat; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear. 
It  is  better  to  be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  hayt  than  to 
and  in  accumulating. 


AVENGE,  (page  104) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  it  to  avenge  f     2.  How  does  avenge  differ  from  revenge  f  s. 

Which  word  would  be  used  of  an  act  of  Godf     4.  Is  retoKaU  used        ia 
the  sense  of  avenge  or  of  revenge  f 

EXAMPLES 
O,  that  the  vain  remorse,  which  must  chastise 
Crimes  done,  had  but  as  loud  a  yoice  to  warn 
As  its  keen  sting  is  mortal  to  . 

I  lort  mine  eye  laying  the  prise  aboard. 

And  therefore  to it,  shalt  thou  die. 


AVOW  (page  105) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  Which  words  of  this  group  refer  exdusiyely  to  one*s  own  knowledge  o' 
action f  2.  What  is  the  distinctive  sense  of  avert  of  avouehf  of  av^^'w' 
3.  How  do  avouch  and  avow  differ  from  aver  in  construction  I  4.  ^* 
avow  used  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense f  What  does  it  imply  of  otlK^rt* 
probable  feeling  cr  action!     6.  How  does  avovf  compare  with  eonf^-^*^ 

EXAMPLES 

And,  but  herself,  no  parallel 

The  child his  fault  and  was  pardoned  by  his  parent. 


AWFUL   (page  106) 

QUESTIONS 

1     To  what  matters  should  awful  properly  be  restricted f     8.  Is  awfuB     ^^ 

ways  interchangeable  with  alarming  or  terrible f  with  dUmgreeabi^     ^^ 

annoying  f 

EXAMPLES 

Thrn  must  it  be  an  thing  to  die. 

The  silent  falling  of  the  snow  la  to  me  one  of  the  mod  — «-i>— 

in  nature. 
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AWKWARD  (page  106) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  the  deriyation  and  ori|;inal  meaning  of  awkward  f  of  clumsy  t 
8.  To  what,  therefore,  does  awkward  primarily  refer  f  and  to  what 
e2«nwyf  S.  It  a  draft-horse  distinotively  awkward  or  clumsy  f  4. 
Oiye  tome  metaphorical  usee  of  awkward. 

EXAMPLES 

Though  he  wae  ^  he  was  kindly. 

The  apprentice  waa  not  only ,  but ,  and  had  to  be  taught 

tr  and  oyer  again  the  same  methods. 

The  young  girl  stood  in  a  way,  looking  in  at  the  showy  shop* 

Ddows. 

AXIOM  (page  107) 

QUESTIONS 

In  what  do  aceiom  and  truiam  agree  f  2.  In  what  do  they  differ  f  8. 
How  do  they  compare  in  interest  and  utility  f 

EXAMPLES 

It  is  almost  an  — —  that  those  who  do  most  for  the  heathen  abroad 
e  most  liberal  for  the  heathen  at  home. 
Trifling  ■  clothed  in  great,  swelling  words  of  yanity. 


BABBLE   (page  107) 

QUESTIONS 

To  what  class  do  most  of  the  words  in  this  group  belong!  Why  are 
they  BO  called!  2.  What  is  the  special  signiilcance  of  blab  and  blurt  f 
How  do  they  differ  from  each  other  in  use?  3.  What  is  chatf  4. 
How  does  pratUing  differ  from  chatting  f  6.  In  what  sense  is  fabber 
usedf    How  does  it  compare  with  chatter  f 

EXAMPLES 

**The  crane,"  I  said,  "may of  the  crane. 

The  doye  may  of  the  doye." 

Two  women  sat  contentedly ing,  one  of  them  amusing  a  — ^^— 

babe. 


BANISH  (page  110) 

QUESTIONS 

S*r<»i  what  land  may  one  be  banished  f  From  what  expatriated  or 
exiUdf  8.  By  whom  may  one  be  said  to  be  banished  f  by  whom  ex- 
patriatsd  or  exiled f  3.  Which  of  these  words  is  of  widest  import? 
Oiye  examples  of  its  metaphorical  use. 


BANK  (page  lU) 

QUESTIONS 

B  btacht  a  eoaitt  S.  Ho*  dosi  SMh  ol  the  tbora  wordi  dISd 
iaiLtr  S.  What  is  IJu  dietionlve  unu  at  (trandf  Is  vlul 
ol  witting  it  II  muH  Dummoul;  uudr  Wlial  tee  Ou  01* 
t  lecsea  ol  fdnF  nod  irmkf  ^^^ 


BANTER  (page  112)  ^H 

QUESTIONS 
,.  What  ia  banttrf  2.  Hair  it  bodja^a  diillnenlihed  from  banttrt  roiUrry 
from  bolht  3.  What  ii  the  diilUclirs  hhu  of  Ironvf  «.  Ii  irsnv 
Undlr  or  the  TFTerHt  budtnoifsr  bantirf  G.  What  worda  ol  thli 
■laup  are  dlitincll;  hoitilet  6.  Ii  ridfcul*  or  dtrititn  th>  Rronccr 
wordt  What  it  Ihi  diilinctiaa  between  lb<  Iwol  betwHS  *Mfn  aad 
t  betwwD   ehaf,  irtring,  and  inaffefryr 


BARBAROUS  (page  113) 

QUESTIONS 


larianr  Z.  What  li  tha  added  (IgviBcnca 
II  Sarbamu  ia  t*>i«ra1  un  diflcr  tiom  bMI] 
bat  apecial  clFmenI  )■  conunoDljr   impliHt  IB 


Khene  ur  thr  Di 


BARRIER  (page  113) 

QrKSTIOl 
L  What  li  a  hart  and  wlial   Ii  Iti  pnrpoKf     fl.   What 

Whlrh  word  ii  ordlnarllr  applied  tu  ahj<-cli  el  mat  cnmtt  L 
Would  ■  moDtitalD  ranfi  b*  ttrmri  t  tar  or  a  barriirl  S.  Whd 
dlatlvHI*«  name  It  citin  to  a  aau  at  tand  acroii  tht  montk  if  • 
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BATTLE  (page  114) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  !■  tlM  tm&nX  m— wing  of  eonftiett  2.  Whit  ii  a  battUt  8.  How 
tone  maj  a  b^UU  laitf  4.  On  how  many  flelda  may  one  baitU  be 
liNiffhtt  S.  How  doei  •npaiF«m«iU  differ  from  botUef  How  doei 
oom^ol  diito!  oeHanf  $kirmithf  fightf 


BEAUTIFUL  (page  115) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  la  necemry  to  eonetltute  an  object  or  a  perton  b9Witifulf  2.  Can 
b—^fvX  be  taid  of  that  which  is  harsh  and  rugged,  however  grand! 
Sk  How  li  b9mUiivi  related  to  our  poweri  of  appreciation!  4.  How 
doei  vr9ttif  oompare  with  beaiutiiulf  handsomsf  6.  What  doea  fair 
denote!  eom$lyf  fiicturesquef 

EXAMPLES 

I  pray  thee,  O  God,  that  I  may  be within. 

A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age  ie and  free. 

'Twas  long,  how  they  were in  their  lives 

And  in  their  death  had  not  diyided  been. 
How  — ^^—  hai  the  day  been,  how  bright  wai  the  iiui. 
How  lorely  and  joyful  the  couree  that  he  run. 
Tliongh  he  rose  in  a  miit  when  hie  race  he  began 
And  tbtre  followed  some  droppingi  of  raint 


BECOMING  (page  117) 

QUESTIONS 

^  What  la  the  meaning  of  bBcomingf  of  decent  f  of  auUabUf  2.  Oan  that 
which  ia  worthy  or  beautiful  in  itself  eyer  be  otherwise  than  bteom- 
ina  or  HfUabUt  OiTe  instances.  S.  What  ia  the  meaning  of  /Uf 
How  doea  it  differ  from  fitting  or  befitting  f 

EXAMPLES 

A  merrier  man. 

Within  the  limit  of mirth, 

I  nerer  spent  an  hour's  talk  withaL 
Still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and     ■  audience  find,  though  few. 

Indeed,  lefl  nothing for  your  purpose 

.  Untonch'd,  slightly  handled,  in  discourse. 

In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  

That  erery  nice  offense  should  bear  his  comment 
^      Sow  eonld  money  be  better  spent  than  in  erecting  a     i        n  building 
^^    the  graateat  Dbnuy  in  the  country! 


iThM  )•  Ih«  orlglDKl  dii<in<llan  bclvccn  bintvalenet  asd  btntterti'*' 
B.  Id  wbM  tn—  It  btnivalruiTf  now  moit  commonlr  napdt  9,  Willi 
wnrdi  sn  oaailnuntjr  u»d  Fur  brnrv^inrt  In  (lif  orl(inil  MBMl  1 
W1]>t  «M  (he  orieinil  kdh'  ot  pkirflvr  the  prrxnl  popular  ■ 
Ol  Wh«(  ot  Komanitvr  pnMratl(v»  tttirolilvf  ;ih<IanllhraM' 


EX.\MPLES 


Tb*  leonti  nl  li 


FMnl  popular  ^^^^H 
lanllhraMf  ^^^| 


BIND  (page  121) 

QCEBTIOHa 
T>  nn»  nf  Hnilf  t.  WhM  li  lk>  (pedal  meanlac 
>  (rnrral  •  itni*  !•  /<ul<n  and)  4.  Whleh  at  Un 
1  la  uKd  in  ■  acuratio*  inaat  


ii25  1»«i 


EXAMPLES 

Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John!  fatigu*d,  I  said; 

-— ^-—  up  the  knooker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 
Adjnit  onr  liyei  to  loss,  make  friends  with  pain, 
— '»■*—  aU  oar  riisttered  hopes  and  bid  them  bloom  af  ain. 


BITTER  (page  122) 

QUESTIONS 

LHow  maj  meid,  hUUr,  and  tu^rid  be  distinguished  t  pungent  f  eausHcf  2. 
In  metaphorical  use,  how  are  har»h  and  bitter  distinguished  f  3. 
What  is  the  special  significance  oi  eaustief  4.  Oive  examples  of  these 
words  ia  their  Tarioos  asea. 


BLEACH  (page  122) 

QUESTIONS 
1  How  do  bUaeh  and  Uaneh  differ  from  whiten  f  from  each  other t 

EXAMPLES 

You  can  behold  such  eights, 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 

When  mine  is with  fear. 

We  let  the  yean  go:  wash  them  clean  with  tears, 
Leaye  them  to  — ^—  out  in  the  open  day. 


BLEMISH  (page  124) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  li  a  hi§mi9hf  2.  How  does  it  differ  from  a  flaw  or  taint  f  S. 
What  Is  a  dtf^ett  a  fault  f  4.  Which  words  of  this  group  are  natural* 
V  applied  to  reputation,  and  which  to  character? 

EXAMPLES 

Eyery  page  enclosing  in  the  midst 

▲  square  of  text  that  looks  a  little  , 

The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Cesar  was  ambitious: 
II  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grioTous  » 


BLUFF  (page  125) 

QUESTIONS 

l<  la  what  aaiiM  are  hluf,  frank,  and  open  usedf     2.  In  what  sense  are 
Umni,  bruak,  rough,  and  rtids  employed  I 


BOUNDARY   (page  126) 

QUESTIONS 
■  orlglDil  HBBc  of  bBundarj/t     S.  Haw  doe>  It  iiWa  In  Dime* 


8a  thsH  ItTi 
Pirted  br  - 


lie  mratiiiii  of  idett 
EXAtfPLES 

— •  stioBc.  bal  dnwiBK  neuter  and  nsknr, 
jilreme*,  uid  on  tb*  p«rUoo»  


BRAVE  (page  127)  ^M 

QUESTIONS  ^^^ 

I.  How  doei  br»v  dilTfr  rrom  eouT»eiovir     a,  Whil  tt  tit  ipcclkt  hum  ttT 


intUTButt  of  taUr  at  ehivalnvf     9.  Huv  d 

urtnuifr     «.  Whal  )■  opecisll^  dtmolrd  by  I 
i.  Whit  do«i  valiant  leU  at  reniLtit     8.  Whal 


man  It  alio  full  o(  Mih. 

Fii'd  ■!  Brn  lighl  with  wbit  Ili>  Unte  ImpuM 

la  7Dulb  ««  irapl  (be  helcbli  of  Arta. 

ni7  dan(«r  cblcSy  Uti  In  Mtiu  well; 

No  oiliDa'*  w  (real  aa M  axeaL 


BUSINESS  (pKgfl  133) 

QL'EaTIONS 
netUr  mranlnc  o(  harlrrt  ■.  Wbat  do«4  twlMM  « 
If  of  barltrt  S.  Whal  la  a««iparieiil  Ii  ||  t 
>  4.  Wkit  l>  ■  i'«sati<7nr  S.  Whii  llD  Iba  «rlM  una*) 
nr  t.  Whal  la  Impllrd  In  pTKltniinnt  (rumtir  7.  What 
nf  i,  Hon  doM  iTiJ*  dilT»f  from  rommrtttt  t.  Wkal 
What  la  an  ari  Id  Ihf  IndaMrlat  itohI  ■  rra/tf 
ltX.VHFI.ES 


Wa  Mm  IS  dsM,  i«d  aO  ooT  ailtbUaM  - 


I 
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CALCULATE  (page  136) 

QITESTIOKS 

1.  IBLtm  4*  yon  diltliifiilah  bttweon  eowU  and  ealculatsf  oampuU,  rsckon, 
Attd  §9timM§f  S.  Which  it  used  moitly  with  regard  to  fature  proh- 
abiUtlMt  S.  Do  we  nee  oompuU  or  9»HmaU  ot  numben  ezaoUy 
knowiif  4.  Of  eompuU,  <Taleiila<«,  and  ewthnaU,  which  ia  vaed  with 
eipeeial  reference  to  the  fatoref 

EXAMPLES 

There  were  4,046  men  in  the  diitriet,  by  actual  . 

The  time  of  the  edipae  waa to  a  second. 

We  aik  them  to  — -—  approximately  the  coft  of  the  huildinff. 

CALL  (page  136) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  It  the  diitinetiTe  meaning  of  coOf  2.  Do  we  eyer  apply  bdl&w 
and  roar  to  human  eonndif  S.  Can  yon  give  more  than  one  aente  of 
eryf  Are  9hovt  and  scream  more  or  less  eacpressiye  than  coBf  6. 
Whidk  of  the  worda  in  this  group  are  necessarily  and  which  ordinarily 
applied  to  articulate  utterance?     Which  rarely,  if  eyer,  so  usedf 

EXAMPLES 

— ^—  lor  the  robin  redbreast  and  the  wren. 

The  pionewa  could  hear  the  savages  outside. 

I  — —  my  aerrant  and  he  came. 

The  eaptain  — —  in  a  yoice  of  thunder  to  the  helmsman,  "Put  your 
hehn  hard  aport!" 

CALM  (page  137) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  daaMt  of  objects  or  states  of  mind  do  we  apply  coimf  eoUeeUdf 
qwUtt  ftaeidf  tsrenef  Hittf  tranquil  f  2.  Do  the  aptonyms  hoigUrouSt 
mttUad,  rafUd,  turbvUtU,  and  wild,  also  apply  to  the  samef  S.  Can 
you  eontraat  calm  and  quiet  f  4.  How  many  of  the  preceding  ad* 
JeeCiTet  can  be  applied  to  water!     6.  How  does  eompoeed  differ  from 


EXAMPLES 

TIm  pMMfdon  of  a consdence  is  an  estimable  blessing. 

TIm  waler  ia  said  to  be  always in  the  ocean  depths. 

■■■"  ■        on  the  listening  ear  of  night 
Van  heayen't  melodious  strains. 


CANCEL  (page  138) 

QUESTIONS 

What  ft  tk%  dlfftrwiee    in  method  inyolyed  In  the  yerbt  emicel,  efaoe, 
eram,  aatpumge,  and  obHteraief    2.  Which  suggest  the  meet  complete 


1.  To  whnt  clau 


CANDID   (page  139) 

QUESTIONS 
Ihingi  do  w«  apply  aboTtboarJ t  eandldt  f^rt 

■    :    cimpll.   and    ^mapkiMtr^Mrdf     How    I 


data  rraiD   Ihi^ 


—  man  wlU  not  M«.]  or  drfrtnd. 

— —  she  Sevan  with  »rt(iil  nut 

AJfectiDi  to  bo  unklfeeled. 


1.  Vh*l  >*  Ihe 


CARE  (page  141) 

QUESTIONS 

l1   dlltrr^nw   bi-mrn   ?•'•   ind   ■«'•(>'     9.   1 

from  eaultnnt  inUHlvdt  tTnm  anxtetyt  iHliikfiriiiMa 

3.  Cub  ynu  giTf  tomr  of  Ihr  (enm  of  farti     4.  I* 


I.  Vhm^^ 


X  AM  F1.es 

r  with  . 

havr  »  mucti  - 


CARICATURE   (page  143) 

QLTESTlOSa 
L  WbM  li  Ih*  itltlirniTT  tsrintns  of  ruTiraluTtt     B.  W)i 
dISaMBM  b*IWHD  paradif  and  trai>r«f|rf  b*lw*Mi  bMI 


I 
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Sw  To  what  ii  earieature  mostly  confined?     4.  How  do  nUwUcry  and 
imitmtUm  differ f     6.  It  an  exiravagarua  an  exaggeraiiont 

EXAMPLES 

Tha  eafla  noae  of  the  general  waa  magnified  in  erery  artiat'i  -^— . 

His  laughable  reproduction  of  the  great  actor's  yagaries  was  a  eleyer 
bit  of . 

If  it  be  not  lying  to  say  that  a  fox's  tail  is  four  feet  long,  it  is  certainly 
a  huge  — — . 

CARRY    (page  144) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  sort  of  objects  do  we  apply  heart  carry f  movef  taket  2. 
What  kinds  of  force  or  power  do  we  indicate  by  convey,  lift,  trantmii, 
and  trtaupartf  8.  What  is  the  distinction  between  bring  and  carry  f 
between  carry  and  bearf  4.  What  does  lift  meanf  5w  Can  you  give 
some  ilguratiTe  uses  of  carry  f 

EXAMPLES 

The  strong  man  can 1,000  pounds  with  apparent  ease. 

Napoleon  always  endeavored  to  the  war  into  the  enemy's  terri> 

tory. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  the  coal  overland  for  a  distance  of 

500  miles. 

My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  ^. 

CATASTROPHE  (page  145) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  iMtaatroph^  or  eataelyem  f  2.  Is  a  cataHrophe  also  necessarily 
a  eatmrniiy  or  a  ditaaUrf  S.  Which  word  has  the  broader  meaning, 
ditoHer  or  calamity  f  4.  Does  misfortune  cnggest  as  serious  a  condi- 
tion as  any  of  the  foregoing  f  6.  How  does  a  mishap  compare  with  a 
eataatropka,  a  calamity,  or  a  disaster  f  6.  Give  some  chief  antonyms 
of  the  above. 

EXAMPLES 

War  and  pestilence  are  properly ,  while  the  loss  of  a  battle  may 

be  a  .  but  not  a . 


Fortune  ia  not  satisfied  with  inflicting  one . 

Wril  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 

The  day's in  his  morning  face. 

The  ftdlure  of  the  crops  of  two  luccessive  years  proved  an  irreparable 
— —  to  the  emigrants. 


CAUSE  (page  146) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  la  tta  eentral  distinction  between  antecedent  and  cause?    2.  How 
are  the  words  cause,  condition,  and  occasion  illustrated  by  the  fall  of 


..   What 


Wbere  there  Is 
cao  ntely  trusi  hi 

Wbil  wi»  siTsn  ■■  the 


ESAMFLEB 
effect  tbfTt  mntt  be  i1 
Imow  Bomeihine  of  ll 


-  of  lu  mttn  belM 

tonnd  la  b«  ■  bdiII  Uhe  imDiis  lb 
of  tlu  qaarrel  «u  n»Uj  bnt  the  - 


CHAGRIN  (page  151) 

QUEBTiONS 
1.  Wlut  iMlinga  ue  oombltied  In  rhaer<nf     2.  How  do  yo«  dlitlncolah  be- 
tveec  choffrin.  dita^oitiUiunt ,  AumiKafion,  martifieation,  ft&d  tktmaT 
S.  Whlcb  imolves  ■  lenM  of  biting  done  wraD(t 
EXAMFLES 
Ths  king'i  It  Ibe  timitations  impoHed  upon  him  w*i  pakatuUl 


hoUy  1 


I 


CHANGE  (paEe  152) 

qCEBTIONS 

1.  WhM  It  thr  dlttlnatlon  bttwern  ehontt  ind  »xeha^*t    An  th>7  mr 
Died  ■>  eqnifalent.  and  how)     S.  Can  yoa  dlftlniaiib  bclWMa  nMdt/ir 

EXAMPLES 

The  tailor  oflaipd  to the  irmhalei  of  Iha  ooal. 

neilfd  the  pUnld  M  


nulal 


•  often  tall  i 


«  the  a 


e  by  IntrednolBf  ^^^^| 
—  Hiirtanie  t"^^^| 


CHARACTER  (page  153) 

gCEBTIONS 
L  How  do  TDD  dlillniiilfli  bMwnv  eSorBrtrr 
and  illipfUttttt     2.  li  Halun  m  broade 
ecdlos'     3.  It  M.  whyf 

EXAMPLES 
The  phlUnlhrspltt'i  —  for  chirltr  U  oft™  a  treat  aonrte  of  amaor- 


'.t  vord  Ihan  naj  of  lb*  pr» 


and  bill',  for  'i 


S31 

lOtfartiuM  may  eaaie  the  loat  of  frte&di  and  reimtatloa,  yet  if  tha  mas 
kM  iM  ylaldad  to  wronf,  his      ■  ■■■    it  tpperior  to  Iom  or  ohanfa. 


CHOOSE  (i^age  157) 

QUESTIONS 

1^  What  ara  tha  ahadai  of  difference  between  ehoot^t  evU,  eled,  ^k,  ^€fer, 
and  MUHf  2.  Alio  between  the  antonymi  cott  iMiroy,  d^eHne,  dimnUa, 
nfuM,  r§p%iditA*f  S.  Does  teUet  imply  more  care  or  JudgflMBt  than 
«AooMf 

EXAMPLES 

The  prettiest  flowers  had  all  been , 

Jacob  was to  Esau,  though  he  was  the  yonnfer. 

Wheia  a  man  deliberately  to  do  wrong,  there  is  Uttla  hope  for 

CIRCUMSTANCE  (page  158) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  dassaa  of  things  do  we  apply  aeeompanimenit  oonoonikanlf  cir- 
eum$Ume§t  wtntf  factf  incident  f  occurrence  f  eitwiHont  8.  Can 
you  giTO  some  instances  of  the  use  of  circttoutancef  8.  Is  it  a  word 
of  broader  meaning  than  incident  t 

EXAMPLES 

The  — ^— -  that  there  had  been   a  fire   was  proved   by   the   smoke- 
Uaekened  walls. 

Sstremo  proroeation  may  be  a  mitigating  — ^^—  in  a  case  of  homicide. 

CLASS  (page  159) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  a  dose  differ  firom  a  etutef  2.  In  what  connection  is  rank 
nsadt  order f  S.  What  is  a  coterie  f  How  does  it  differ  from  a  oNfusf 

EXAMPLES 

An  — — >  waa  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  needy  of  the  city. 
A  saleet  —  met  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
city. 

Thart  is  a  straggla  of  the  masses  against  the  . 

CLEAR  (page  161) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  doea  dear  originally  signify  f  8.  How  does  tAeor  differ  from  trane- 
pmretU  aa  regards  a  substance  that  may  be  a  medium  of  vision  f  8. 
Wth  what  moaning  is  clear  used  of  an  object  apprehended  by  the 
aa  an  object  of  sight  or  hearing  f     4.  What  does  dietinct  sip 


:.  thr]'  pDMfncd  ti 
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Employers  maj  — —  their  employeeB  Into  yoting  as  they  demand, 
but  for  the  aeeret  ballot. 

These  eonsiderations ns  to  aid  them  to  the  utmost  of  our  power. 


COMPLAIN   (page  165) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  By  what  is  eomfMning  prompted  I  muTTMt,ring  f  repining  f  2.  Which 
finds  outward  expression,  and  -wliieh  is  limited  to  the  mental  act  f  8. 
To  whom  does  one  comflaint  in  the  formal  sense  of  the  wordf  d. 
With  whom  does  one  rtmonatrfUef 

EXAMPLES 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  liye  with  one  who  is  constantly  ^ing. 

The  dog  gave  a  low which  frightened  the  tramp  away. 

COMPLEX  (page  166) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  69mpUx  differ  from  compound  f  from  eomposiuf  2.  What  is 
heUrogeneousf  eonglomerate  f  3.  How  does  eomplieated  differ  from 
inirieatsf  from  involved  f 

CONSCIOUS  (page  173) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Of  what  things  is  one  aware f  of  what  is  he  eonsdotisf  2.  How  doer 
sensible  compare  with  the  above-mentioned  words!  S.  What  does 
eeneible  indicate  regarding  the  emotions  that  would  not  be  expressed 
by  conscious  f 

EXAMPLES 

To  be    ^  that  you  are  ignorant  is  a  great  step  to  knowledge. 

They  are  now  Afc"»'-  -  it   would  have  been   better   to   resist   the   first 
temptation. 

He  was  ^*^^**^^of  a  stealthy  step  and  a  bulk  dimly  visible  through  the 


CONSEQUENCE   (page  173) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  eensequenre  differ  from  effect  t  both  from  rendtf     2.  How  do 
rsemB  and  issue  compare?     3.  In  what  sense  is  eonsequenee  usedf 

CONTAGION  (page  174) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  T»  wb«l  is  confo^on  now  limited  by  the  best  medical  usage  f     2.  To 
what  is  the  term  infection  applied  f 


1}])ri&g  the   ptutte 
MaU  hr  l«4r  of  the  — 

^w  mob  thtbki  br  - 


XXAUPLEB 

I    Lendoa    perKSi    «»lktd 


part,  cilchiDg  an  opinlan  1fk» 


CONTINUAL  (page  175)  V 

QUEaTIONS  TJ 

1,  Hov  doe*  mnClnuDUj  diller  (ram   eonKnuolr  IncMfanl  from   MMtlNiP 


CONTRAST  (page  175) 

OtTESTTONS 
rslMed  la  coniHirfr     S.  Whll  are  the  «p«cUl  » 


CONVERSATION  (page  176) 

QUE  ST!  OSS 

lofiunf     a.   How  doci  MMM 


dilTi:r  from  tatkf     9,   ] 


EXAUPLES 


t    geDfui,    who   do«i   an 


I 

i 


CONVEY  (page  177) 

gFESTIONS 
1.  Is  vhat  do  CBKIKV.  Iranjmif.  mid  Iranffwrt  iBrH  I  Whi 

•UM  of  dSHvtiir  a.  Tu  what  clui  of  ahlMti  d<i»  tnyfpnt  nh*l 
S.  Ta  vh*l  dial  ol  objocta  do  rran*/i-r,  Iratumil.  and  ranvfy  •P9I7I 
4.  WU<h  la  thf  prfdnislDinl  wnae  uf  Che  luUci  voidal 

CRIMINAL  [page  178)  ^| 

1.  VbM  la  Iha  dlnlDotlTB  meaciDi  o!  arlmlnoir  How  doai  II  diffar  t»«a 
ai(«l  m  •ulaw/tilf     a.  Whai 
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DANGER  (page  180) 

QUSSTIONS 

1.  vntai  Is  tibs  dittinoliTe  mmpiag  ci  dang^rt  9l  X>om  dm»§^  «r  ptHl 
nggMl  file  more  ixnxaadiAte  erilf  t*  Mow  %n  Smpardif  aaid  tWe 
difkijifsiihad  from  danger  and  peril  t 

EXAMPLES 

DeUy  always  breeds  

The  earefal  rider  avoids  mnning  a. 

Stir,  at  your  1 

DECAY  (page  181) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  sort  of  things  decay  t  putrefy  f  rotf  2.  What  is  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  decay  and  decompose  t 

EXAMPLES 

The  flowers  wither,  the  tree's  trunk  » 

The  water  was by  the  electric  current. 

DECEPTION  (page  181) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  is  deceit  distinguished  from  deception  f  from  ffnUet  fraud  t  lying  f 
kypocrityt  2.  Do  all  of  these  apply  to  conduct  as  well  as  to  speedif 
S.  Is  deeepCion  erer  innocent?  4.  Have  craft  and  cunning  always  a 
moral  element  f    6.  How  is  diaeimuLation  distinguished  from  duplicity  t 

EXAMPLES 

The  »-^— •  of  his  conduct  was  patent  to  alL 
It  was  a  matter  of  self . 


The  judge  deeided  it  to  be  a  case  of 


DEFINITION  (page  184) 

QUESTIONS 

Which  is  the  more  exact,  a  definition  or  a  deecriptionf  8.  What  must 
a  defMHvn  include,  and  what  must  it  exclude  f  8.  What  must  a 
daaerifHan  include  f  4.  In  what  respect  has  interpretation  a  wider 
nManlag  than  trantitationt  6.  How  does  an  eapUxnaltion  compare  with 
an  ompotMont 

EXAMPLES 

A  iiimuyt  «— — —  of  the  diiRculty  prevented  a  <tuarreL 

The  •*— —  of  scenery  was  admirable. 

The  aser  gave  an  '  of  the  dream. 

Many  a  eontrorervy  may  be  instantly  ended  by  a  clear  ~^—  of  terms. 


i 
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DELIBERATE  (page  185) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  m  tlie  chief  distinctions  between  deUberaUf  eonmUf  eontiderf 
meditate  f  reflect  f  2.  Do  large  gathering!  of  people  eonetaU,  or  medi- 
tate, or  deliberate  f  3.  Do  we  reflect  on  thingi  past  or  things  to 
comet  4.  How  many  persons  are  necessarily  implied  in  coneuU,  con- 
fer, and  debate  as  commonly  used!  in  deliberate,  eoneider,  ponder, 
reflect f  in  meditate?     5.  What  idea  of  time  is  implied  in  deliberate t 

EXAMPLES 

The  matter  was  carefully in  all  its  bearings. 

The  legislature  for  several  days. 


DELUSION  (page  187) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  essential  diflference  between  iUueion  and  d^ueiont  TLow 
does  hcMucination  differ  from  both!  2.  Which  word  is  used  eqieeiaUy 
of  objects  of  eight? 

EXAMPLES 

The  of  the   sick   are   sometimes  pitifuL 

In  the  soft  light  the was  complete. 

DEMONSTRATION  (page  188) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  kind  of  reasoning  does  demonetration  in  the  ttrict  sense  apply? 
2.  What  is  evidence?  proof?  3.  Which  is  the  stronger  termf  4. 
Which  is  the  mure  comprehensive  f 

EXAMPLES 

The  of  the   witneFS  was   so   complete  thaf    no   further  •^— — 

was  required. 

A  mathematical  must  be  final  and  conclusive. 


DESIGN  (page  190) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  diptinctive  meaning  of  design?  2.  What  element  is  promt* 
nent  in  intention?  purpose?  plan?  3.  Does  purpose  suggett  more 
power  to  execute  thnn  design?  4.  How  does  intent  speeifloally  dUfer 
from  purpose?  Which  term  do  we  use  with  reference  to  tlie  DiTiae 
Being? 

EXAMPLES 

Tlie  arehitecfs  InTolred  much  detail 

Hell  is  paved  with  good  . 


587  deliberate 

diction 

It  !■  tlM  —  of  the  voter  that  decides  how  hli  ballot  ihall  be  counted. 
The  —  of  the  Almighty  can  not  be  thwarted. 

The  adaptioB  of  meana  to  ends  in  nature  clearly  indicates  a  •, 

id  so  proves  a  or. 


DESPAIR  (page  191) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Ib  what  order  might  despair,  desperation,  diecouragement,  and  hopeleee- 
nese  foUow,  each  as  the  result  of  the  previous  condition!  2.  How 
does  deepandeneif  especially  diifer  from  deepairf 

EXAMPLES 

The  utter  —  of  their  condition  waa  apparent. 
In  weak  •^— -  he  abandoned  all  endeavor. 


DEXTERITY  (page  192) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  ia  adreitnese  derived!  From  what  deaUerityt  How  might 
eaeh  be  rendered!  2.  How  does  adroitness  differ  in  use  from  dex- 
tsrityf  8.  From  what  is  aptitude  derived,  and  what  does  it  signify! 
4.  How  does  skUl  differ' from  dexterity  t  Whidi  can  and  which  can 
not  be  communicated! 

EXAMPLES 

He  had  a  natural  —  for  scientific  investigation,  and  by  fong  prac- 
tise gained  an  inimitable of  manipulation. 

His  — -^—  in  debate  enabled  him  to  evade  or  parry  arguments  or  at- 
tacks whieh  he  eoold  not  answer. 

The  »-^— •  of  the  best  trained  workman  can  not  equal  the  precision 
of  n  machine. 


DICTION  (page  193) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  WUeh  fa  the  more  comprehensive  word,  diction,  language,  or  phrase- 
stagiff  2.  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  verbiage  t  Should  it  ever  be 
naed  as  the  equivalent  of  language  or  diction  f  8.  What  is  style  f 
How  doea  it  eompare  with  diotion  or  language  f 

EXAMPLES 

The  — -— — '  of  the  discourpe  whs  plain  and  emphatic. 

TIm  <— —  of  a  written  contract  ehould  be  such  as  to  prevent  mis- 
underttandings. 

The  poetie  —  of  Milton  is  so  exquisitely  perfect  that  another  word 
can  searoely  erer  he  substituted  for  the  one  he  has  chosen  without  marring 
the  fine. 
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DIFFERENCE  (page  194) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  VFUA  pertftift  Aottly  to  TeaBtle^  aaid  which  ate  flMttsft  of  jAdsBittt— 
Mff^rtnot,  HBpofrify,  diififioeion,  or  fncoftfiftoAfyf  S.  Whst  do  wc 
mesn  hy  ^'o  diftfnetion  without  a  dii€Tenee*'t 

EXAICPLES 

The  proper  should  be  carefully  observed  in  the  uae  of  "ahall" 

and   "will." 

The  — -»-  between  black  and  white  is  8elf*eTideat 

The  '     of  our  representatiTes*  conduct  with  their  promite  is  un- 

pardonable. 

DISCERN  (page  196) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  sort  of  objects  do  we  apply  behold,  disee'm,  dittinffvUh,  observe, 
and  »eef  2.  What  do  behold  and  dUtinffuish  Buggeat  in  addition  to 
seeing  f 

EXAMPLES 

With  the  aid  of  a  great  telescope  we  may  — —  what  ttara  are  double. 

the  upright  man. 

Let  us  minutely the  color  of  the  gooda. 


DISCOVER  (page  196) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  detect  f  discover f  invontf  2.  How 
do  discover  snd  invent  differ!  3.  Is  detect  often  used  in  a  fuTorable 
sense? 

EXAMPLES 

An  experienced  policeman  acquires  wonderful  skill  in  ing  crim* 

inals. 

Newton  the  law  of  gravitation. 

To  a  machine,  one  mnst  first  understand  the  laws  of  mechanica. 

DISEASE   (page  197) 

QUESTIONS 

I.  What  WttK  th(>  curly  and  general  meaning  of  sick  and  sickness  in  Eng- 
lish t  2.  How  long  did  that  usage  preraUf  8.  What  Is  the  present 
restriction  upon  the  use  of  these  words  in  England!  What  worda  are 
there  commonly  substituted f  4.  What  is  the  preralent  usage  in  the 
United  States? 

EXAMPLES 

spread  in  the  caihp  and  proved  deadlier  than  the  sword. 

The was  found  t"  be  rontnifious. 
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Re  if  Jnit  reoovwiaf  fr«m  *  rilght       .  '■  mt 
It  ii  aol  foed  musen  to  talk  of  aa»*i 


DO  (page  108) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  it  the  moft  oomprehenrive  word  of  this  ^oapt  8.  In  what  aenie 
are  finish  and  eompUts  nsed,  and  how  are  they  discriminated  from 
each  other  f  S.  How  do  we  diBcoriminate  between  /t4/U,  reoKte,  «/ect, 
and  0X»cuUt  perform  and  aeeomplishf  aeoompUah  and  eompieUf 

EXAMPLES 
A  duty  haa  been       "  ~  "",'  a  work  of  gratitude  and  affection  has  been 

■    ■■■■■.  i.    u    '-       ~ 


It  is  wonderful  how  mnch  can  be  by  ateady,  plodding  induatry 

without  brilliant  talenta.  /■,        .\  ^ 

The  work  ia  not  only  grand  in  deaign  but  it  is  *^ '—  with  the  most 

exquisite  delicacy  in  erery  detail. 

It  ia  the  duty  of  the  legislators  to  make  laws,  of  the  magistrates  to 
'*  ^A^  V  them.  / 

STery  one  should  labor  to  ■'  "  '  '  his  duties  faithfully,  and  '  the 
fnat  ezpeetations  of  those  who  hare  committed  to  him  any  trust. 


DOCTRINE    (page  2i)0) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  matters  do  we  apply  the  word  creed  t  doctrine  t  dogma  f  prin- 
eipUf  2.  YThich  is  the  more  inclasive  wordt  8.  Is  dogma  used 
laTorably  or  unfavorably! 

EXAMPLES 

Tho  —  resta  either  upon  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or  upon 
a  deeisioa  of  the  Ohureh. 

A  man  may  haye  upright  s  even  while  he  disregarda  eommonly 

reoeiTod  i. 

DOUBT,  V.  (page  201) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Do  we  apply  doubt,  dietruet,  eurmiee,  and  euepeet  mostly  to  persons  and 
things,  or  to  motires  and  intentions!  2.  Is  mietruet  used  of  persons 
or  of  things f    8.  Is  it  used  in  a  favorable  or  an  unfaTorable  sense! 

EXAMPLES 

We  do  not  -^«— —  that  the  <4arth  mores  around  the  sun. 
Nearly  every  law  of  nature  was  by  man  first  ,  then  proved  to 

be  tmo. 

I  —  fliy  own  heart 

I  —  thai  man  from  the  outaci. 
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DOUBTt  n.  (page  202) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  dass  of  objects  do  we  apply  disbelief  t  doubt  f  heMlationf  mis- 
giving  f  2.  Which  of  these  words  most  commonly  implies  an  unfavor- 
able meaning!  *  3.  What  meaning  has  tkepHcism  as  applied  to  ra- 
ligious  matters? 

EXAMPLES 

We  feel  no in  giving  our  approval. 

The  jury  had  s  of  his  guilt. 

We  did  all  we  could  to  further  the  enterprise,  but  still  had  our  s 

aa  to  the  outcome. 

DUPLICATE  (page  206) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Can  you  give  the  distinction  between  a  copy  and  a  dupHreUet  a  /««• 
gimiU,  and  an  imiUationt     2.  What  sort  of  a  eopif  is  a  Ira  iMcrtjpC  f 

EXAMPLES 

The of  an  organ  by  the  violinist  was  perfect. 

This  key  is  a ,  and  will  open  the  lock. 

The  signature  was  merely  a  printed , 

DUTY  (page  207) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Do  we  use  duty  and  right  of  civil  things t  or  hudnsaM  and  obUguHon  of 
moral  things!  2.  Does  reepontibility  imply  connection  with  any  other 
person  or  thing! 

EXAMPLES 

I  go  because  it  is  my  

We  recognize  a  for  the  good  conduct  of  our  own  children,  but 

do  we  not  also  rest  under  some  to  socie^  to  exercise  a  good  in- 
fluence over  the  children  of  otuers! 

EAGER  (page  207) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  distinction  between  eager  and  earnest  in  the  nature  of  the 
feeling  implied!  in  the  objpcts  toward  which  it  is  directed!  2.  How 
does  anxiotu  in  this  acctptation  differ  from  both  eager  and  sameMf 

EXAMPLES 

Hsrk!  tho  shrill  trump«t  sounds  to  horse!  away! 

My  soul's  in  amis,  nnd  for  the  fray. 

I  am  in  .     I  will  not  equivocate;   I  will  not  excuse;   I  wOl  not 

retreat  a  single  inch;   and  I  will  be  heard  I 

I  am to  hear  of  your  welfare,  and  of  the  prospects  of  tha  anta*^ 

prise. 
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EASE  (page  208) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  doei  faM  dexuite,  in  the  sense  here  considered  f  Does  it  apply  to 
ftcU<m  or  condition t  2.  Is  faeUity  active  or  passive!  reaaifunml  S. 
What  does  bom  imply,  and  to  what  may  it  be  limited!  4.  What  docs 
fneXU^f  imply!  readintMt     5.  To  what  is  expertnee*  limited! 

EXAMPLES 

H«  playi  the  Tiolin  with  great ,  and  delights  an  andienee. 

YThatever  he  did  was  done  with  eo  much , 

In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please. 
It  is  often  said  with  equal  truth  that  we  ought  to  take  advantag3  of 
tbe  — —  which  children  possess  of  learning. 


EDUCATION  (page  209) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  it  the  dittinetiTe  meaning  of  education  f  inHnietionf  teaching  t  2. 
How  is  instruction  or  teaching  related  to  education?  8.  How  does 
training  differ  from  teaching  f  4.  What  is  dieeipUnef  tuition  t  6. 
What  are  breeding  and  nurture,  and  how  do  they  differ  from  each 
other!     A.  How  are  knowledge  and  learning  related  to  editcationt 

EXAMPLES 

The  true  purpose  of is  to  cherish  and  unfold  the  seed  of  im- 
mortality already  sown  within  us. 

By 1  we  do  learn  ourselves  to  know 

And  what  to  man,  and  what  to  God  we  owe. 
•^— -  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an 
exact  man. 

For   natural   ahilities   are   like   natural    plants   that   need   pruning   hy 
;  and  s  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large, 

except  they  he  bounded  in  by  experience. 

A  branch  of is  often  put  to  an  improper  use,  for  fear  of  its 

being  idle. 

EFFRONTERY    (page  210) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  it  amdaeUiff  hardihood  t  2.  What  special  element  does  efroniery 
add  to  the  meaning  of  audacity  and  hardihood  f  8.  What  is  imfm- 
dance  t  ekaimeHeeeneeet  4.  How  does  effrontery  compare  with  these 
words!  6.  What  is  holdneeet  Is  it  used  in  a  favorable  or  an  un- 
favorable tease! 

EXAMPLES 

When  they  taw  the of  Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  that  the^ 

wtre  laltaraed  and  ignorant  men  they  marvelled. 

I  ne*er  heard  yet 


TbU  U17  d(  IhMfl  b«Idar  tIcm  vsiiled 

Lui lo  caiDUj'  yttitt  tbej  did. 

ThsD  to  pertorm  li  flni. 
I  ■  link  larvrievd  «  itw  Mijr  -—       wiib  irbieh  »oU 
id  out  ot  Can£TF>s  [ilie  li  npw  ibcm  M  bit  thtt  UmTi 
mpit  In  the  Nanb  vho  Bfrnpstlilie  with  Jolm  Broim, 


EGOTISM  (page  210) 

QUESTIONS 
I.  in^  it  (ffslfin  ind  how  dooa  It  differ  frDin  tQotimr  fi.  WI1U  U  mV 
uierNonf  trU-eutuuill  3.  Do»  conceit  differ  fTam  oV-cinuf^t.  u( 
howT  i.  WliftI  li  atlleonfiiincel  I*  il  norihr  or  anwonlirr  9.  Ii 
imtiiunrilBn  eya  ■  dutft  uH-coheeill  6.  Wbiil  Is  ranilyf  B01 
doea  It  differ  from  ttl/-conlidrnei t  from  pridtl  7.  Wb«  It  wl/*''''**"' I 
How  doei  It  differ  tram  irJ/cenrfK/  (rom  Hl/-conji<l(na(  r 


EXAMPLES 


EMBLEM  (page  2U) 
guESTiosa 


1.  Trom  what  UocuBge  ii  emblem  dtrired)  Wtul  did  It  orlilnall;  ■Icaifrt 
3.  Wbit  Ib  lllo  drrivalioD  and  prlniar;  meiinlnit  nl  i»mbBlf  S.  Dow 
do  Ibe  two  vordi  compBri!  ut  now  uicdT  i.  How  da«  ■  f<0H  luc- 
geii  (urafthin;  otber  Iban  IlKtft  S.  Cm  lb*  aume  Ihini  b*  bMti  ma 
rnblem  and  a  twibatt  a  tiffn  Mid  a  tumbnlt     0.  Wlial  I*  a  toftmr  k 


a  lypt r 

EXAMPLES 
Rom  of  iba  deacrt.  thou  art  to  i 

An  o(  ttalnleaa  pnrlty,  — 

Of  thtwa  wbo,  kwping  their  garm 
Walk  on  throngh   IKe  with   (tciii 

All  thinfi  are  a;  ths  eitemal 

Of  natnn  ha**  Uuir In  Itaa  n 

Aa  flowcra  and  (rait*  and  laltinf  nf  the  laavaa. 
ai  latari'a  drlivurpr,  wan  a  ■ —  at  Ohrin, 


EMIGRATE  (ptge  212) 

QDESTI0N8 
mat  la  the  dlatlnellt*  awanlns  of  mIrntUt  What  It  t' 
What  da  emtirrali  and  tmmiffrat*  «l»n'"-'    ■" ■■■ 


J 

.  Ut  aMBMIIoat   t;. 
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EXAMPLES 
Tba  ihlp  WM  erowded  with  —  ■     »  mostly  from  Oermany. 


■  ■— ■  «pt  poudfif  iaio  t^  UsSted  StMei  often  a«  tin  r4te  df  half  a 
milUia  •  yev. 

EMPLOY  (page  213) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  the  dittinetive  aeiuet  of  employ  and  usef  Give  instances,  f. 
What  does  «ms  often  imply  as  to  materials  usfdf  3.  How  does  hire 
compare  with  empUyt 

EXAMPLES 

The  yonng  man  had  heen  — —  by  the  firm  for  several  months  and 
had  proved  faithfnl  in  every  respect. 

The  chnreh  was  then  ready  to a  pastor. 

What  one  has,  one  ought  to  :  and  whatever  he  does  he  should 

do  with  an  his  might 

END»  V.  (page  213) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  end,  and  what  reference  does  end  have  to  intention  or  ex- 
pectation f  S.  What  do  doee,  complete,  conclude,  and  finish  signify 
as  to  expectation  or  appropriateness!  Give  instances.  8.  What  spe- 
cially distinctive  sense  has  finish?  4.  Does  terminate  refer  to  reach- 
ing an  arbitrary  or  an  appropriate  endt     5.  What  does  etop  signify! 

EXAMPLES 

The  life  was  suddenly . 

The  train long  enough  for  the  passengers  to  get  off,  then  whirled 

on. 

END,  n.  (page  214) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Whal  is  the  sndf  S.  What  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  extremity  t  8. 
H«w  doM  «Etr«iM«y  compare  with  endt  4.  What  reference  is  implied 
iA  aaCrsssilyf  fi.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tipf  point  f  How  does  ex- 
trsmiiy  differ  in  use  from  the  two  latter  words!  6.  What  is  a  ter- 
minmst  What  specific  meaning  has  the  word  in  modem  travel!  7. 
Whal  is  the  meaning  of  termination,  and  of  what  is  it  chiefly  used! 
espfratiefif  Hmiif 

EXAMPLES 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary ,  will  come  when  it  will  come. 

AO  lejolea  at  the  successful  of  the  vast  undertaking. 

Bt  thai  endarfth  to  the shall  be  saved. 

!)•  aot  lorn  back  when  yon  are  just  at  the  ■  ^-  *  ■  . 

ENDEAVOR,  v.  (page  215) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  Whal  la  il  lo  mUsmptf  to  endeavor  f    To  what  sort  of  exertion  does  en- 


eater  talnin  ent 


t  eompBre  wilta  Ibe  oliitr  wordi  of  ihe  iiaapl 
EXAMPLES 

flrH  (hjierlf.  ind  ittrr  ull  on  Ood, 

to  the  trorki^r  Ood  bimulf  lend*  aid. 

the  fDd,  kud  DfTcr  Hand  lo  doobi; 

hiiig'i  aa  bnrd  bul  HicrJi  irill  And  il  atti 


ENDEAVOR,  n.  (page  216) 

QfESTIONS 
1.  What  li  aD  igertt  an  rzcrtiont    Wbicli  iDdude>  Iho  Mhcrl     8.  Hew 
oKempI  differ  from  tffortf     3.  What  ia  a  InseUt     4.  What  ii 

and  how  Is  il  dlilingni filed  from  igorit  Iram  ultunplt 

EXAUPLE8 


I 


e  abandoned  all  - 


ENDURE  (page  2IG) 

QVESTU>N9 

Vhat  ti  ihe  DifaniBi  ef  lirar  ai  applird  to  earv.  paiu.  (rlrt,  asd  Uw  IlkeT 
S.  Wfaai  dwa  mdur*  add  to  (be  raoantns  a(  bturl     8.  Hoir  da  ■Uav 

up  wi"k  and  leUmlr  rompnra  wiih  aUaB  anil  ptrm*ll  6.  What  la 
lb«  iiKaiB]  iriiK  nr  d/rird  r  Him  doat  II  temr  into  FonncMoB  wtih 
thn  ward*  ol  thii  frovp)  C,  'Wbai  la  tha  kHm  pI  Arontf  7.  Of  vkal 
votda  doc>  abUi  eomblDt  (he  neaDinial 


EXAMPLES 

Oharltr long  and  la  lilndr  charil 

1  follow  th«.  latr  rmdr,  thf  p 


ENEMY  (pa!,-e  217) 


I 


QtTESTTriK's 
t.  What  i*  as  4n*mi/t  an  tdveriaryt     2.  What  dlatlnoliOB  la  Ih 
tht  two  woida  at  ta  tha  purpou  Implied  r     >,  What  la  an 


g^  endoaTor 

•ntertalnmeat 


•n  opponent f  m  eompttUort  a  rival?    4.  How  does  foe  compare  with 
tn€Wtfff 

EXAMPLES 

Ha  makes  bo  friend  who  never  made  a  u 

This  friendihip  that  poBsesses  the  whole  so«i 

....   can  admit  of  no  . 

Moontains  interposed 
Make  — »  of  nations  who  had  ebio, 

Like  kindred  drops  heen  molded  into  one. 
He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  cerres  and  sharpens  our  skllL 
Our  — —  is  our  helper. 


ENMITY  (page  218) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  it  tnmUiff  2.  How  does  animowUy  differ  from  enmity  f  8.  YThat 
is  howtlUtyt  What  is  meant  by  howtiHHes  between  nations!  4.  What 
is  hitUmsMt  tterimonyf  5.  How  does  antagoniam  compare  with  the 
words  above  mentioned! 

EXAMPLES 

Let  all ,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking,  be 

put  away  from  yon,  with  all  malice. 

Bat  their  ,  though  smothered  for  a  while,  burnt  with  redoubled 

riolenea. 

The  carnal  mind  is against  Ood,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law 

of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be. 

ENTERTAIN  (page  218) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  Is  It  to  enfertain  mentally!  to  amtieef  2.  What  is  the  distinctive 
sense  of  divert f  8.  Can  one  be  amuted  or  entertained  who  is  not 
dhariadf    4.  What  is  it  to  recreate  f  to  heguHet 

EXAMPLES 

Booln  can  not  always ;  however  good; 

Kinds  are  not  ever  craving  for  their  food. 
Who  Ood  doth  late  and  early  pray 

More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend; 
Aad  — — — —  the  harmless  day 

With  a  reHgious  book  or  friend. 


ENTERTAINMENT  (page  219) 

QUESTIONS 

L  WhM  io  •nfffftfliniiMiif  and  recreoHon  imply!   How,  accordingly,  do  they 
among  the  lighter  matters  of  life!     2.  How  do  amueement  and 
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etermU 

pQtHm€  diifert  3.  On  what  plane  are  9porUt  How  do  thoj  compare 
with  eiUertainmefU  and  recreation f  4.  How  do  amu9»i»€m$  mmd  •»• 
^oywwni  oonoparet 

EXAMPLES 

At  Chrittmas  play,  and  make  good    ■  ■      ■, 

For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

It  is  as  to  fools  to  do  mischief. 

No  true  heart  can  find in  another's  pain,  or  grief. 

The  Puritans  hated  bear-baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear, 
tout  because  it  gave to  the  spectators. 

As  Tammie  glowered,  amazed  and  curious. 

The  mirth  and grew  fast  and  furiona 

And  so,  if  I  might  be  judge,  God  never  did  make  a  more  ealn,  quiet, 
innocent  ^— ^—  fhan  angling. 

ENTHUSIASM  (page  220) 

QUESTIONS 
1.   In   what  sense  was  enthtuiagm  formerly  usedT     2.   YThat   is   new   its 


prevalent  and  controlling  meaning?     3.  How  doea  f«ol  differ 
enthfuiamn  f 

EXAMPLES 

An  ardent leads  to  great  results  in  exposing  certain  erils. 

His  was  contagious  and  they  rushed  into  battle. 

The  precept  had  its  use;  it  could  make  men  feel  it  right  to  b«  humaae, 
and  desire  to  be  so,  but  it  could  never  inspire  them  with  an  — —  of 
humanity. 

ENTRANCE  (page  220) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  does  entrance  refer?  2.  What  do  tutmittance  and  admission  add 
to  the  moaning  of  entrancff  S.  To  what  does  admittance  refer!  To 
what  additional  matters  does  admiseion  refer?  Illustrate.  4.  What  it 
the  figurative  use  of  entrance  f 

EXAMPLES 
was  obtained  by  a  side-door,  and  a  good  position  secured  in  the 


crowded  hall. 

No  cxcopt  on  huNinoRfl. 

He  was  never  so  enfcroKsed  with  cares  of  state  that  the  needy  could  net 
hove   to   him. 

However  carffully  church-membership  may  be  guarded,  unworthy  mem 
hers  will  sometimes  gain  . 

ENVIOUS  (page  221) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  person  it  envisuef     8.  What  Is 
ohe  difference  between  envioue  and  iealouef     S.  Is  an  envious  spirit 


^ eternal 


goodf    4.  It  /Mloitf  etpabto  of  b«ing  uiad  la  •  good  aeoMt    0. 
la  what  wiiit  Li  tu§pieiou§  uiedf 

XZAMFLE8 

Kolthor  bo  thoa t^gtAuti  tho  workert  of  tnlq^Hgr. 

•^— >—  la  lwiior«  Hidden  uid  quick  in  qnsrroL 

EQUIVOCAL  (page  222) 

QUESTIONS 

2.  What  it  the  dariyation  and  the  original  signification  of  equivocal  f  of 
mmbigumuf  How  do  the  two  words  compare  in  present  neet  2. 
What  ia  the  meaning  of  enigmatical  f  3.  How  do  doubtftU  and  duMoiM 
eomparet     4.  In  what  sense  is  questionable  used!  euepiciouef 

EXAMPLES 

These  sentences,  to  sugar  or  to  gall, 

Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are 

An  — -*—  atatement  may  result  from  the  thoughtless  use  of  a  single 
word  that  ia  capable  of  more  than  one  meaning. 

ESTEEM,  n.  (page  223) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  la  the  difference  between  esteem  and  estimate?  8.  Is  esteem  now 
uaed  of  eonerete  yaluationf  S.  What  is  its  chief  present  uset  4. 
What  la  ita  meaning  in  popular  use  as  said  of  i>ersonsf 

EXAMPLES 

They  please,  are  pleas'd;  they  give  to  get , 

Tin  aeeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 
The  loia  of  conadence  or  honor  is  one  that  can  not  be  


ETERNAL  (page  224) 

QUESTIONS 

!•  Wkal  ta  the  meaning  of  etsmal  in  the  fullest  sense?  2,  To  what  being, 
in  thai  sense,  may  it  be  applied?  3.  In  what  does  everlasting  fall 
short  of  the  meaning  of  eternal  f  4.  How  does  endless  agree  with 
and  differ  from  everlasting f  6.  In  what  inferior  senses  are  everlast- 
ing and  ifUerminabls  used  ?  6.  Ir  eternal,  in  fcood  speech  or  writing, 
ever  brought  down  to  such  inferior  use! 

EXAMPLES 

Tnth  cruahed  to  earth  shall  rise  again, 

Bie  *  '  yeara  of  God  are  hers. 

Whatafor  maj  bafall  thee,  it  was  preordained  for  thee  from . 

H  ware  baiter  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a  rurt  than  to  be  scoured  te 
■•W«g  with  —  motion. 

Hera  eomea  the  ladyt    Oh.  so  light  h  foot 

Wm  ne'er  wear  out  the  flint. 


EVENT  (page  225) 

QUESTIONS 
t.  How  do  event  Bad  fnddcnt  dilfcr  eljmDlociCBlIf  I  tlL  Wbicti  is  the  creain 

pmre  with  incidiiHt     1.  WhU  i>  the  priman'  mtuing  of  occumiKir 
G.  What  ii  an  epUodet    B.  How  does  KVenf  diaei  Irum  >n<If    7.  WbU,,| 
maaniHE  does  ivtnl  ollea  tania  wben  applied  to  tbc  faluret 
BXAMFLEB 


1 

EVERY  (page  225)                              ^M 

gUEBTlONS                                                  ^^M 

1.  In  what  t 

TO  on  and  »«(h  ilikel  aiHr.  «kA.  and  tvtrvt    S.  Hmr  dou  «« 

differ  ; 

trom  tarh  and  fvfmf    S.  How  do  fach  and  avirf  differ  tro* 

aai     : 

1.  How  doea  oocK   compare  with  rviryl  witb  ftothr     S.  Whil 

d«a  t 

ItAfr  propcrl;  deootel     Ip  what  other  sense  ii  it  often  iindl 

What  : 

ii  the  ohieclion  to  the  ktlec  useT                                                    .^_ 

EXAMPLES                                                   ^H 

At™  p. 

>rdon  was  offered  10 who  shonld  initanllr  Inj  down  ^B 

As  iho  BBtTisoo  marched  oat,  the  ficterlons  troopa  alood  in  una  on 

of  the  way. 

In  order 

to  keep  his  secret  invioUle,  he  revealed  it  privately  to 

intimate  ttimdt.                                                                                  -^ 

perwn  givine  each  inJormation  sbaD  b*  duly  rewarded.         ^CT 

EVIDENT  (page  226)                             ^ 

QUESTIONS 

I,  Ho*  do  . 

ijtfiBrri^  Dnd  eirldtnt  eompiret     S.  What  is  the  ap^clal  arDM  ar 

miTi</i 

,ttl    How  does  il  »mp»re  in  Eirength  with  .i^dantJ     8.  What 

it  the 

How  1 

loen  iHirtr-^illt  compare  with  ^tiblet    What  doer  It   imply  ■■ 

to  the 

519  •▼•nt 

EXAMPLES 

A  paradox  la  a  real  truth  in  the  ffuite  of  an      '  abanrdity  or  eon- 

tndietion. 

The  prian  miniater  waa  ■      by  his  abeenoe. 

The  ftatcment  ia  a     '  abiordity. 

0&  a  aompariaon  of  the  two  works  the  plagiariim  waa  w 

Yet  from  those  flames 

No  Hght;  but  only  darkness , 

Theae  Uaa  ara  like  the  father  that  begets  them;  gross  as  a  moontain. 


EXAMPLE  (page  227) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ia  the  etymok^eal  meaning  of  example  t  2.  What  two  contradic- 
tory meanings  does  example  derive  from  this  primary  sense!  S.  How 
does  exmmpU  differ  from  eamplet  4.  How  does  it  compare  with 
model  f  with  poltemf  5.  How  does  exemplar  agree  with,  and  differ 
from  exmmpHef    6.  YThat  is  an  exemplification  f  an  eneampUf 

EXAMPLES 

I  bid  him  look  into  the  lives  of  men  as  though  himself  a  mirror,  and 
from  others  to  take  an  for  himself. 

We  Bleep,  Imt  the  loom  of  life  never  stops  and  the  which  was 

westing  when  the  son  went  down  is  weaving  when  it  comes  up  to-morrow. 

History  is  an of  philosophy. 

The  eommander  waa  resolved  to  make  an  to  deter  othera  from 

the  Hka  offeaaa. 


EXCESS  (page  228) 

QUESTIONS 

^Huit  ia  §xe§99f  Is  it  used  in  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  sense  f  8. 
What  la  exlrmvaoancef  8.  What  is  exorbitance?  4.  What  kind  of 
iaseaat  do  overpliM  and  euperabundance  denote?  laviehnese  and  pro- 
fuHont  6.  Ia  turplue  used  in  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  sense! 
6.  To  what  do  redundance  and  redundarhcy  chiefly  refer!  7.  What 
worda  ara  uaed  aa  synonyms  of  exeeee  in  the  moral  sense! 

EXAMPLES 

Barliiff  reqnirea  aelf-denial,  and     ■  Is  the  dpath  of  selfdpniaL 

Where  there  ia  great  — -  there  usually  follows  corresponding  . 

— —  of  wealth  ia  cause  of  covetousness. 


Haata  fariiiffa  ,  and  brings  want 

The  — ^  of  the  demand  caused  unfeigned  surprise. 

Mora  of  the  prcaent  woes  of  the  world  are  due  to than  to  any 

•^t^er  sini^  eanaa. 

—  of  langaage  often  weakens  the  impression  of  what  would  be  im- 
iva  la  aobar  statement. 


EXECUTE  (page  228) 

QCESTIONa 

1.  Wtu  le  til*  meaDlat  of  aHsuMf  at  odsinMarr  of  rniftfett     L  Bow 
u*  thf   wDrd>   Bpplied   la   tpMiiL  MtMl     Olr*  UuMDOw.      a.   WIui 

lecaDdar;  met  sing  hie  odminUCtrt 


prompflj  ■    ■ 


reUgigi 


culprLI,   ajij 


EXERCISE  (page  229) 

QUESTIONS 

^U  ii  the  mMnlne  of  exireiie  sptn  from  »tl  qu>Iit7iIiK  wsrdit  >. 
Hdv  d<wi  rxrrnii  in  (hut  senu  differ  frnm  titrHartf  3.  Hdt  luy 
ixirrin  be  brought  Dp  to  the  full  mpining  ot  fHrManf     «.  What  1> 

erimlDBted  trom  tuch  theory  or  profciiloii  I    6.  What  !•  driU/ 
EXAMPLE B 

Begnlir leDde  to  keep  body  ind  mind  In  the  lien  warkinc  « 

in  lime  become*  KCotid  nuture. 

Br  roDRsnt  the  moat  difflrult  toita  may 


EXPENSE  (page  229) 

QUESTIONS 


Th>  entire  receipt 

Wbea  Ibe  

tBenued,  ft  beeamea 


0  TNlDee  [b>  - 


EXPLICIT  (page  230) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  T»  what  are  nplleit  and   'iprm  alike  oppoaed)      t.   B<rw  d*  U 
worda  differ  from  each  other  I 

BXAUPLES 
I  Mtia  hwa  al  lhl«  cHlkal  Juncture  by  the  ordu 


551  exeente 

faint 

Th«  laacaafe  of  the  proportion  wm  too  ^— — —  to  admit  of  donbt. 
Now  tho  Spirit  ipeftketh       ■     ■  ly  that  in  th«  latter  timet  tome  ahall 
itfptt  fxQOk  tho  faith. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS  (page  230) 

QUESTIONS 

1«  What  did  0xt§mporaneou§  originally  mean?  2.  What  has  it  now  come  to 
lignify  in  common  uset  8.  What  is  the  original  meaning  of  im- 
promptu f  The  present  meaning?  4.  How  does  the  impromptu  remark 
often  differ  from  the  extemporaneous  9  6.  How  does  unpremeditaUd 
compare  with  the  words  above  mentioned? 

EXAMPLES 

In prayer,  what  men  most  admire,  God  least  regardeth. 

Aa  a  QMaker,  he  excelled  in address,  while  his  opponent  was  at 

a  loaa  to  answer  him  because  not  gifted  in  the  same  way. 
No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne. 
He  carolled  light  as  lark  at  morn. 
And  ponred  to  lord  and  lady  gay 
The lay. 


EXTERMINATE  (page  231) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ii  the  deriTation,  and  what  the  original  meaning  of  exterminate  i 
ermMemUf  ^aMrpatef     2.  To  what  are  these  words  severally  applied? 

EXAMPLES 

Slaee  the  boilding  of  the  Pacific  railroads  in  the    United  States,  the 
Imifsk)  has  been  quite  


The  evil  of  intemperance  is  one  exceedingly  difficult  to 


No  inTeterate  improver  should  ever  tempt  me  to  the  dandelions 

frai  the  green  carpet  of  my  lawn. 


FAINT  (page  231) 

QUESTIONS 

^  Whst  are  the  chief  meanings  of  faint  f  2.  How  is  faint  a  synonym  of 
/esNe  or  purpoMleeef  of  irresolute  or  timid?  of  dim,  faded,  or  iis* 
dMiiietr 

EXAMPLES 

Groat  Is  the  strength  of       ■        arms  combined, 
I  And  we  can  combat  even  with  the  brave. 

In  h^  right  hand  a  tipped  staffe  he  held, 

^th  which  his  stepH  he  stayed  still; 

Wm  be  waa with  roW,  and  weak  with  eld; 

That  scarce  hii»  loosed  IiTn>)K  hi'  huhW  wiis  to  weld. 


FAITH  (page  232) 


■  ftiiu/r 


B  trlth  btHifl     3.  \ 


QUESTIONS 

uran^<r  4.  Wbul  li  an  cp'nton;  6.  Bov  do«i  ■ 
p«r*ua*4Dn  compBre  *Hb  *ii  opinfiinf  B.  IVbit  !•  a  daalrinif  «  criiil 
T.  Whnt  an  eonlldtnct  uid  riliansif  8.  Whst  ia  Inucr  B.  What 
clcmenia  ire  rombined  in  frntht  10.  How  i(  btUtf  ofun  and  io 
pDpnisi  iBDEungs  (B  ■  preciie  eqnivdeot  o(  ttitht  11.  How  it  bthtj 
i  fram  faith  in  tbe  itiiel  reliiioui  mdhI 


-  iD  priDcti.  nor  <n 


ecogoiiee  b  beltar  law 

tb. 

be  obeyi. 

ew  (Kkter  dsDgcra  ft 

in 

trmr  In 

tbe 

tB»  ol   an 

FAITHFUL  (page  233) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  Is  wbU  Mun  iDBj  B  pFrnon  hr  culled  fdlrfl/vlf     9.  Id  wb*t  tenia  mnj 


u  paniinit  U  trudv'     «-  WhBt  ia  tbrj  cpci^iid  diSsnon  of  dm 

Bclboo' 

Th). 
Wbo 
Dow 

-- 

lo  dFBlb.  (Dd  1  will  give  1 
■nee la  rqo»l  lo  Iho 

d«d: 
ilIawB 

""i 

dwi 

1.  acta  nnbtr;  angela  caold 

1 

VbU  la 

FAME  (page  235) 

QUESTI0M8 

(BTOrrtle 

1 

at  onravn 

I 


senar  T  S.  Wh*i  an  rifMialioi,  and  npvli.  aod  in  wbleh  vntt  o 
mnnly  nn-df  3.  Wbnt  li  nutoHiItt  1.  Ftom  wbBI  do  $minrm  anA 
d(»<(iir(iiHi  rraultl  t.  How  dofa  «I*bri(v  <omp»r«  with  /aiHf  •- 
How  dwa  rrnoum  compare  with  Jtrntt  7.  What  la  the  impfrt  oC 
Honerf  at  fUiryl 

RXAUVI.ES 
8*j1nv.   Amen;   Bltning  and  ,   and  wladcnn.  and  IhankacttlBC 


d  nisbl.  b*  Dais  oar  Ood  for  ci 
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fancy 

A  good  -^—  !•  more  Tthiable  than  money. 

Great  Homer's  birthplace  seven  rival  eitiei  claim, 

.    Too  mighty  auch  monopoly  of , 

Do  good  by  itealth,  and  blush  to  And  it ^. 

Seeking  the  babble  

Bren  in  the  cannon's  month. 


FANATICISM  (page  236) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  Wliat  is  ftnuUieUmf  bigotry  t     2.  What  do  fanatieUm  and  bigotry  com- 
monly inelndef     9.  What  is  intolerance  f     4.  What  is  the  distinctive 
meaning  of  euperttitionf     6.  What  is  ereduUtyf    Is  it  distinctively 
religioasf 

EXAMPLES 

ii  a  senseless  fear  of  God. 

The  fierce of  the  Moslems  was  the  mainspring  of  their  early  con- 

^eeta. 

The that  will  believe  nothing  contrary  to  a  creed  is  often  Joined 

with  a  blind that  will  believe  anything  in  favor  of  it. 


FANCIFUL  (page  236) 

QUESTIONS 
L  What  is  the  meaning  of  fanciful  f     2.  What  does  fantaetie  add  to  the 
meaning  of  faneifylf    8.  How  does  groteeque  especially  differ  from  the 
famelfvi  or  foMtaetief    4.  How  does  visionary  differ  from  faneifvlt 

EXAMPLES 
Gome  see  the  north  wind's  masonry, 
....   his  wild  work; 

8o ,  BO  savage,  naught  cares  he 

For  number  or  proportion. 

What tints  the  year  puts  on. 

When  falling  leaves  falter  through  motionless  air 
Or  numbly  ding  and  shiver  to  be  gonel 

Playa  aneh  tricks  before  high  heaven 

▲■  make  the  angels  weep. 

FANCY  (page  237)     ' 

QUESTIONS 
^  What  It  aa  InteDeetnal  fancy  t     2.  How  does  a  conceit  differ  from  a 
fancy  f  »  ccneepHon  from  bothf    8.  What  is  an  emotional  or  personal 
fancy  f    4.  What  it  fancy  as  a  faculty  of  the  mindt 

EXAMPLES 

Ten  me  where  is bred; 

Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  headf 

Biiabetfa  united  the  occasional  of  her  sex  with  that  tense  and 

'^Uid  poUey  in  which  neither  man  nor  woman  ever  excelled  her. 


farewell  554 

That  fcUow  seems  to  me  to  possess  but  one  ,  and  that  it  a  wzon^ 

one. 

If  sIm  were  to  take  a  ■■>!■  ■  to  anybody  in  tbe  bmiM.  ibe  would  soon 
settle,  but  not  till  then. 


FAREWELL  (page  238) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  language  do  farewell  and  goodhy  belong  etymologieallyf  How 
do  they  differ  t  2.  From  what  language  have  adi^u  and  eongi  been 
adopted  into  English!  S.  What  is  the  special  lignificanee  of  eongi f 
4.  What  are  valediction  and  valedictory  9 

EXAMPLES 

my  paper's  out  so  nearly 

IVe  only  room  for  yours  sincerely. 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
But   Marmion    stopped   to   bid 


-!  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger;  — yet 


FEAR  (page  238) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  the  generic  term  of  this  group?  2.  What  is  /eorf  Ii  it  saddeB 
or  lingering!  In  view  of  what  class  of  dangers!  8.  What  ia  the 
etymological  meaning  of  horror  1  What  does  the  word  signify  in  ac- 
cepted usage!  4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  afrigM,  fright,  and 
terror?  6.  How  is  fear  contrasted  with  fright  and  terror  in  actual 
or  possible  effects?  6.  What  is  panic f  What  of  the  numbers  affected 
by  it?  7.  What  is  dinmayf  How  does  it  compare  with  fright  and 
terror t 

EXAMPLES 

Even  the  bravest  men  may  be  swept  along  in  a  sudden  w 

With    much    more    

I  view  the  fight  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 
Look  in,   and   see  Christ's  chosen  saint 
In  triumph  wear  his  Christ-like  chain; 

No  lest  he  should  swerve  or  faint. 

The  ghastly  spectacle  filled  every  beholder  with  . 

A  lingering  crept  upon  him  as  he  waited  in  the  darknesa. 


FEMININE  (page  240) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Hew  are  female  and  feminine  discriminated!     2.  What  is  the  diifersa 
between  a  female  voice  and  a  feminine  voice!     S.  How  are  w 
Hnd   womanish  discriminated  in  use! 


5S5                                                                                   f  arewoU 
flotlon 

EXAMPLES 

Notiefl,  too,  how  prMioai  ire  thtM  ■     qaalltiei  in  the  tick  room. 

Tho  dmnand  tor  dOMt-room  it  no  aoro  ■  fsnoy,  hut  tho  good  Mn« 

o<  th« 


FETTER  (page  240) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  Wbftt  are  f^HUn  in  the  primary  sense  t  2.  What  are  manaeleB  and  hanA» 
«uf§  deeifned  to  fasten  or  holdt  gyv€9t  8.  What  are  ahaeldet  and 
what  are  they  intended  to  fasten  or  holdt  4.  Of  what  material  are 
an  these  restraining  devices  commonly  composed  t  By  what  general 
name  are  they  popularly  known?  6.  What  are  honda  and  of  what 
material  eomposedt  6.  Which  of  these  words  are  used  in  the  meta- 
phorieal  sense  t 

EXAMPLES 

Bat  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  those  icy hy  thee. 

SUtoi  can  not  breathe  in  England 


They  touch  our  country,  and  their  — ^— •  falL 


FEUD  (page  241) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  la  a  f§udt  Of  what  is  it  used!  2.  Is  a  qvMTtel  in  word  or  act? 
eenteiifioiif  ttrifet  eontettf  8.  How  doe«  quarrel  compare  in  im* 
portanoe  with  the  other  words  cited  t  4.  What  does  an  afrav  always 
iuTolTef  To  what  may  a  brawl  or  broil  be  confined  t  6.  How  do 
these  words  compare  in  dignity  with  eonterUion,  eonUH,  eQfUntvartif, 
and  dWe—iuionf 

EXAMPLES 

Ckmid  we  forbear  and  practise  lore 

We  should  agree  as  angels  do  aboTe. 
"Between  my  house  and  yours,*'  he  answered, 

•There  is  a of  five  hundred  years." 

Beware  of  entrance  to  a . 


FICTION  (page  243) 

QUESTIONS 

^  What  la  ft  fteiUn  in  the  most  common  modem  meaning  of  the  wordf  9. 
How  does  ft  fUtUn  differ  from  a  novel f  from  a  fabUf  from  a  mythf 
3L  Bow  does  a  myth  differ  from  a  Ug§ndf  4.  How  do  faUeheod  and 
UJbrh&Mom  diiEer  from  the  words  aboTe  mentioned  f  6.  Is  fabrieoHen 
•r  fti§tko0d  the  more  odious  term!  Which  term  is  really  the  stronger! 
i.  Whft*  la  a  Horyt  Is  it  good  or  bad,  tnif  or  false  t  With  what 
w«irda  of  the  group  does  it  agree  t 


EXAMPLES 


FIERCE  (page  244) 

QDESTIONS 
!■  Ilttei  sifnitrf     3.  To  vhsl  doea  Urodirai  rat«r(    How  d 
lorda  dilfert      3.  'What  dwi  lavaa'  lisnlbt 
EXAMFLSS 

VBi  ihe  day;  the  wintrr  »■ 

Moaud  asdl;  on  New  EnglaDd'*  Hrand, 
Wlicn  Eril  the  Ihoughlfnl   and  the  tree, 
Our  filhera.  trod  Ibe  deairt  land. 


L  To  wtat  doea 
with  and  d 
apply  t     *, 


FINANCIAL  (page  245) 

QUESTIONS 
mauflarv  dlredlj  rafprl      2.   How  do< 


•T\    How  do  Ih* 

I 


EXAMPLES 


of  dfbt. 

honM  CM!  down  li 


1 

ar«/W«4: 
>ar.  f\,rt.  rtfmdt  t.  How  1i  It  eoonrrlfd  with  dotufv.  lilt  ^»  I 
id  uvoMf*'  B.  Haw  d(u->  ilx'  rom*  to  b*  a  •jtbobtb  lor  nlai^MK  I 
min<>Hil«if  r  How  tor  fttmi,  Unvntut  lot  inn,  thmpf  Sit*  fc  I 
■aoM  Of  Ihi  BM  ot  jbw  In  lu  TtrloBs  mbm4  '    ^^H 


FINE  (pag«  245) 

OCESTIONS 
1,  From  what  la  Kn*  drrlTcd.  and  whal  <a  ita  orl 
Irom  Ihli  primary  mnnlDg  dopi  jfn(  b»aa 
•Bd  bnnH/iJI     ».  How  <)«a  ti  tons  Inlo 

rifmilt     t.   How  1i   It  eoonrrlfd  with  dotufv. 
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fluetmite 

EXAMPLES 

Some  people  are  more      '  than  wife. 

'  feathers  do  not  always  make  ■       birds. 


The  est  balances  must  be  kept  under  glass,  beeauae  so        '  i"    ly 

Adjusted  aa  to  bo    ■     '       to  a  film  of  dust  or  a  breath  of  air. 

FIRE  (page  246) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  essential  fact  underlying  the  visible  phenomena  we  call  firef 
2.  What  is  eombuHUmf  S.  How  wide  is  its  range  of  meaning  f  4. 
¥niat  is  a  eonflaff ration  t 

EXAMPLES 

He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  report 

Thy  words  by  adding  fuel  to  the  1 

Lol  as  he  comes,  in  Heaven's  array. 
And  scattering  wide  the day. 

FLOCK  (page  249) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  most  general  word  of  this  group  f  2.  What  is  a  group,  aod 
of  what  class  of  objects  may  it  be  composed?  3.  To  what  class  of 
animals  does  brood  apply!  to  what  class  does  litter  appiyf  4.  Of 
what  is  bevv  usedt  Aoekf  6.  To  what  is  herd  ItmitrdT  6.  Of  wh-' 
is  pocl;  usedt    7.  What  is  a  drove t 

EXAMPLES 

What  is  not  good  for  the is  not  good   for  the  bee. 

He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  s  and  the  twitter  of  birds  among 

the  trees. 

The  lowing  —  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

Excited  s  gathered  at  the  corners  discussing  the  affair. 

A  — ^-^—  of  brightly  clad  women  and  children  were  enjoying  a  picnic 
onder  the  trees. 

FLUCTUATE  (page  249) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  it  the  meaning  of  fluctuate f  2.  In  what  one  characteristic  do 
swerve  and  veor  diflfer  from  oseiUate,  fluctuate,  undulate,  and  toaverf 
8.  What  is  the  difference  in  mental  action  between  heHlate  and  waver  f 
between  vaeiUate  and  waver  f  4.  Which  of  the  above-mentioned  words 
apply  to  persons!  which  to  feelings! 

EXAMPLES 

Thou  almost  msk'st  me      '  in  my  faith. 

The  surface  of  the  prairies  rolls  and  to  the  eye. 

It  is  almost  universally  true  that  the  human  mind  <-^—  at  the 
Boment  of  committing  a  crime. 

The  vessel  suddenly s  from  her  course. 


fluid  55{J 

friendly 

FLUID  (page  260) 

QvzvnovB 

U  WhAt  is  ft  iMdf  a.  Into  wliM  two  mtfona  tra  /biCd<  dlvMedf  8.  Whai 
is  »  Z<9ttid/  »  ^Mf  4.  Art  «U  Uquidi  fiutdtf  fi.  Are  ^a«M  fluidsf  S. 
Are  ^MM  ever  liquids  t  7.  What  sabstinoe  is  at  onoe  a  ligicid  and 
a  Auid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  t 

EXAMPLES 

Now  nature  paints  her  colors,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  ~— —  sweet 
This  earth  was  onoe  a base  of  light. 

FOLLOW  (page  250) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  foUowf  2.  How  does  foUow  compare  with  cha§€  and 
yurtuef  8.  As  regards  succession  in  time,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween follow  and  enatiet  retuUf 

EXAMPLES 

Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale! 

When  Touth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet, 

"Then me,  the  Prince." 

I  answered;  "each  be  hero  in  his  turn; 
Seven  and  yet  one,  like  shadows  in  a  dream." 

FORMIDABLE  (page  252) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  formidable  t  2.  How  does  formidable  differ  from 
dangerous t  terrible?  tremendous f   Give  examples. 

EXAMPLES 

All  delays  are in  war. 

as  an  army  with  banners. 

The  great  fleet  moved  slowly  toward  the  forts,  a  ——^  array. 

FORTIFICATION  (page  252) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  a  fortress  speciflcally  differ  from  a  fortifieationt  2.  What  ii 
the  distinctive  meaning  of  citadel t  S.  What  is  a  fortf  4.  What  is  a 
faHness  or  stronghold/ 

EXAMPLES 

For  a  man's  house  is  his  . 

A  mighty is  our  God, 

A  bulwark  never  failing; 
Our  helper  He  amid  the  flood 
Of  mortal  ills  prevailing. 
Alva  built  a  -   in  the  honrt  of  Antwerp  to  overawe  the  city. 
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FORTITUDE  (page  253) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Whit  if  /ofNIvdf  f  a.  How  doM  it  oompAM  with  «0Mfa^«f  1.  Haw  da 
ru9hU0  tend  §nditrQno§  oomparcf 

EXAMPLES 

Unboanded      '  and  compassion  join*d. 

Tempering  each  other  in  the  victor's  mind. 
Tell  thy  story; 
If  thine,  eonsider'd,  prove  the  thousandth  part 

Of  my ,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 

Hare  luifer'd  like  a  girL 
Thou  didst  smile. 

Infused  with  a from  heaven, 

When  I  had  decked  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt. 

FORTUNATE  (page  253) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  fortunai*  compare  with  tucceswfulf  2.  How  are  lueky  and 
fortunate  discriminated?  S.  In  what  special  sense,  and  with  what 
referenoe  are  favored  and  prospered  usedf 

EXAMPLES 

It  is  not  a  word  this  same   "impossible";   no  goed  comes  oi 

those  that  have  it  so  often  in  their  mouth. 

Ah,     •            years  I  once  more  who  would  not  be  a  boyf 
I  hare  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift 
That  I  should  questionless  be  ^. 

FRAUD   (page  256) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ia  a  frmudf  How  does  it  differ  from  deceit  or  deception  f  2.  What 
is  the  design  of  an  impoeturef  3.  What  is  diehoneetyf  a  cheat  f  a 
fwindUt  How  do  all  these  fall  short  of  the  meaning  of  fraud  f  4. 
Of  what  relations  is  treachery  usedt  treason  t 

EXAMPLES 

doth  never  prosper:    what's  the  reason? 


Why,  if  it  prosper  none  dare  call  it 


Whoever  has  onoe  become  notorious  by  base  ,  even  if  he  speaks 

truth  gains  no  beliel 

The  first  and  the  worst  of  all is  to  cheat  oneselt 


FRIENDLY  (page  256) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  frUndly  signify  as  applied  to  persons,  or  as  applied  to  acts! 
S.  How  does  the  adjective  friendly  compare  in  irtrength  with  the  noun 


Eeneroiu 

!ritndt     3 
obit  mud  < 

■ortofci«J 

of  oordial  Olid  fleiMf 

,.„.«. 

EXAMPLES 

^_ 

1 

FRIENDSHIP  (page  257) 

1 

QUKSTIONS 

1.  Whit  ii  fritiKi 
comUu  mod 

2.  In  whut  one  qnilltr  do^i  It  dlffn  tron  «/.(Nm. 

!n.  «ud  /rt.BdKn.i.f     3.  Wh.t    U  Id*  mesnlnc  ol 
1.  How  d<H>  frUadMhip  dWec  tram  lo»r 

EXAUPLES 

Tilt  nol  of  * 

■BKed  - 

Biet  (0  Iheir 

nut  Itaa 
springB 

hesrt  of  knotlier.  it.  «>lcr>  te 
,  lilis  Ihe  T><>>.  tholl  Bll  them  fa 

mroine 

FRIGHTEN  (page  258) 

QUESTIONS 
111   is  one  friahltntit   by  wliil  inHmtitUit     9.   WhM 
Bbial  sr  cowr     3.  What  ii  II  (o  (car*  ar  Urrlftt 
EXAMPLES 

iltd  w*a  by  Ihr  ftorfpi  Ihf  nurH  laid. 

The  laud.  laud  wiDdi.  Ihit  o'tr  the  btllowi  nrnfp— 


I 


FRUGALITY  (jiage  259) 

qiTESTIONS 
1.  WliM  It  tr-nnixuvt     2.  Wbil  1>  rropall'lir     S.  What  U  f> 
docijl  oompuro  with  jrugnlUtt    WhM  It  t)i«  motiti 

I    ii    th«    tpfdil    «har«ei«rla(i«    al 


i.    Whit 
piiiJ*K«   and   I 


\r,t    at    rfirt 
EXAMPLtS 


If      S.    Wbal    I 


■Bd  Ilun  «•*    ^ 
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generom 


GARRULOUS  (page  259) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Wbat  does  ffamdout  signify  f  ehatterinfff  2.  How  do  talkativ  and 
loguaciouM  differ  from  garruloua,  and  from  oaob  otiurl  &  W]|M  is 
tha  ipodil  ■ppUoatSoo  of  wrhos§t 

EZAHPLB8 

To  tamo  a  ■hrew,  and  charm  her  — — >—  tongue. 

Guard  acainit  a  feeble  fluency,  a proeineas,  a  facility  of  saying 

Bothing. 

GENDER  (page  260) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ia  Mxf  2.  To  what  beings  only  does  9ex  apply  f  8.  What  is 
gander t  To  what  does  it  apply?  Do  the  distinctions  of  gender  cor- 
respond to  the  distinctions  of  *ex1  Give  examples  of  languages  con- 
taining three  gender* »  and  of  the  classification  in  languages  contain- 
ing but  two. 

EXAMPLES 

The  material  relation  naturally  and  necessarily  divides  the  work  of  the 
■a,  giving  to  women  the  indoor  life,   and  to  man  the  work  of  the 


outer  world. 

While  in  French  every   word   is  either  of  the  masculine  or   feminine 
,  the  lanmage  sometimes  fails  for  that  very  reason  to  indicate  the 
of  some  person  referred  to. 

GENERAL  (page  260) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  Wliat  doM  genered  signify?     2.   How  does  general  compare  with  uni- 
vermlt  with  eominonf     8.  What  illustrations  of  the  differences  are 
gtwen  In  the  tcartf 

EXAMPLES 

« 

■  frlendshipa  will  admit  of  division,  one  may  love  the  beauty  of 
thia,  the  good  humor  of  that  person,   .    .    .   and  so  on. 
A  —  feeling  of  unrest  prevailed. 
Doath  eomei  to  aU  by law. 


GENEROUS   (page  261) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  la  tho  primary  meaning  of  generous f  the  common  meaning?  2. 
How  dooa  generous  differ  from  liberal  f  3.  What  is  the  distinctive 
isaaa  oi  WMnifieetUf  4.  What  does  munificent  tell  of  the  motive  or 
ipirll  of  the  giver?  What  does  generoue  tell?  6.  How  does  diein- 
UrmUd  eompare  with  generoue  f  6.  What  is  the  distinctive  meaning 
af  mmgnmmimouef  How  does  it  differ  from  generoue  as  regards  deal- 
teg  with  intuits  or  injuries? 


} 
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EXAMPLES 

To  cunning  men 

I  win  b«  Tery  Irind;   and  

To  mine  own  children,  in  good  bringteg  n^ 
A  '■            friendship  no  cold  medinm  knows. 
Bums  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glows. 
The  oonqneror  proved  as in  Tictory  as  he  was  terrible  in  battle. 


GENIUS  (page  262) 

QUESTIONS 

1«  What  is  genkuf  2.  What  is  talent f  S.  Which  is  the  higher  quality! 
4.  Which  is  the  more  dependent  upon  training! 

EXAMPLES 

The  eternal  Master  found 

His  single  well  employ'd. 

No  great  — ^  was  ever  without  some  mixture  of  madness. 

GET  (page  262) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  person  said  to  getf  2.  How  is  get  related  to  expectation  or 
desire?  How  is  gain  related  to  those  words!  S.  By  what  processeit 
does  one  acquire  f  Is  the  thing  acquired  sought  or  desired,  or  not  ? 
4.  What  does  one  eamf  6.  Does  a  person  always  get  what  he  earn* 
or  always  earn  what  he  getet  6.  What  does  obtain  imply!  Is  the 
thing  one  obtains  an  object  of  desire  t  How  does  obtain  differ  from 
getf  7.  What  does  win  .imply!  How  is  one  said  to  win  a  suit  at 
law!  What  is  the  correct  term  in  legal  phrase!  Why!  8.  By  what 
special  element  does  procure  differ  from  obtain/  9.  What  is  eitpe- 
cially  implied  in  secure? 

EXAMPLES 

He  a  livinff  as  umbrella-mender,  but  a  poor  living  it  ia. 

wisdom  and  with  all  thy  getting,  understanding. 

In  the   strange   city  he   found  that  all  his  learning  would  not  — — ^— 
him    a    dinner. 


GIFT  (page  263) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  giftf  Is  gift  used  in  the  good  or  the  bad  sense!  Does  the 
legal  agree  with  the  popular  sense!  2.  What  synonymous  word  is 
always  used  in  the  evil  senRef  3.  What  is  a  benefaction  f  a  dona- 
tionf  What  difference  of  u^age  is  recognized  between  the  two  words! 
4.  What  is  a  gratuity,  and  to  whom  given!  6.  What  Is  the  sense 
and  use  of  largess f  6.  What  is  a  pr^«^nf,  and  to  whom  given!  7. 
What  \tt  the  special  sense  of  hnonf  8.  What  is  a  grant,  and  by  whom 
made! 
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graceful 


EXAMPLES 
He  gmTe  ui  only  over  beast,  fleh,  fowl, 
DcRDinioa  absolute;  that  right  wb  hold 

By  hi3 . 

I^iii  loT6*t  the  which  God  has  gireo 

To  man  alone  beneath  the  hearen. 

-,  noble  knights,"  cried  the  heralds. 


The  eourti  of  justice  had  fallen  so  low  that  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  win  a  cause  without  a 

GIVE   (page  264) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  if  the  primary  meaning  of  ffivef  the  secondary  meaning!  2.  Oan 
we  give  what  is  undesiredt  8.  Can  we  give  what  we  are  paid  for! 
4.  How  ia  give  always  understood  when  there  is  no  limitation  in  the 
context!  6.  Is  it  correct  to  say  "He  gave  it  to  me  for  nothing"! 
6.  What  is  to  grant  f  7.  What  is  implied  when  we  speak  of  granting 
a  faTor!  8.  What  is  to  confer?  9.  What  is  especially  implied  in 
impart  f  in  heetowf 

EXAMPLES 
My  Ood  shall  -^— —  all  your  need  according  to  his  riches  in  glory  by 
Christ  Jesui. 

— ^-^—  to  erery  man  that  asketh  of  thee,   and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away. 

The  eourt  promptly the  injunction. 

The  king  — -  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  life  is  to  instruction  to  those 

who  really  desire  to  learn. 


GOVERN  (page  265) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  doei  the  word  govern  imply!  How  does  it  differ  from  control?  2. 
How  do  eommand  and  control  differ!  8.  How  do  rule  and  govern 
differ!  4.  What  is  the  special  significance  of  ewayf  of  mold/  6. 
What  ia  it  to  manage?  6.  What  is  the  present  meaning  of  reign? 
Haw  does  it  compare  with  rule? 

EXAMPLES 

He  that hia  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city. 

For  some  must  follow,  and  some  

Though  aU  are  made  of  clay. 
Daniel  Webeter  well  described  the  character  of  "Old  Hickory"  in  the 

■enteaee,  "I  do  not  say  that  General  Jackson  did  not  mean  to  his 

eonntry  well,  but  I  do   say  that  General  Jackson   meant  to  his 

covatry." 

GRACEFUL  (page  266) 

QUESTIONS 
What  doea  graeefui  denote?    How   is  it  especially  distinguished  from 

baemHhdf 


EXAMPLES 


Lim  Ibtl  briuinb  (ood 


1.  Wh»l  la  ffrUtI     S. 
vith  mtlancholu 


GRIEF   (pa^  266) 
qrESTioNa 

Bow  doct,  grt/t  eompurf  with 


■tiktwnr     i.  WbM 


HABIT  (page 


!67) 


I 


lathianl   nltt   tiittm" 
thr;  differ  froni  ench 
dinlnclive  mcinlne  o 

ET»ry  <•  pr8.« 

If  o(  wnlking  hj 

MoDtsigDc  ii  wrone  In 

Lord  Broughsm  tays  '" 
DM  nrmhing  IhnI  T  mil 


!  Wblcb  ta  tho  norc  mechuilcalf  I.  Whal  etF 
0  HHlum  ind  r»u(in*r     S.  Hboukl  «B  prclnablf 

of  >  aoclcUt  uf  an  indltiduilt  1.  What  U 
I"      E.  What   ale  uH  and   iwapa.   and   ba«d^^ 

^Ihcrf     e.  What  la  ura^liul     7.   Wbal  M^^| 

vcd  and  Inu'cnird  hj  corrcrpondiDI  aMiai^^H 

■ralklag,  oC  runnlni  by  ruDninc  ^^^1 

dfdarlDg  ihat  outbt  to  be  followt^^^^H 

id  not  breauH  It  U  reaionable  or  )ual.       j^^^^f 

y  care  to  do  to  the  btOfflreol  ponrr  a(  ^~^^^^H 

lat  It  TsIaablB  ia  anr  learned  or  daiM,       ^^^^| 


Without  1 

HAPPEN  (page  267) 

qt'EBTlONS 
1.   What  d«ea  Aappm   alunlfrt      S-   Haw  dixt  It  dltttr   tram   phanetr      8. 
o(  Mllil*r      4.   How  do  bolta   btfall 

rrammallral  mnirtnielloiH  S.  What 
1.  Ii  IfBiiiTUr*  K.fr«tL7  uard  lo  lh» 
efcnl  he  propeilr  aald  lo  Iramptrtf 


What  la  the  d 
iDd  tftfdf  dlffor  from 
la  tba  mranlnc  of  rap 
aanaa  of  happnt    Whi 


EXAMPLES 


Thoa  asirul  DM  tl 
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in tlie  graceless  renegade  I 

It  — -^— >  that  a  secret  treaty  had  heen  preriontly  concluded  between 
the  powers. 

If  mischief  him,   thou   shah  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with 

sorrow  to  tho  grava. 

HAPPINESS  (page  268) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  ffroHfleationf  tatitf action  t  2.  What  is  happinsttf  8.  How  does 
happinstt  differ  from  comfort  f  4.  How  does  comfort  differ  from  #n- 
foymontf  6.  How  does  pUtuure  compare  with  comfort  and  enjoyment? 
with  kappinecct  6.  What  do  gratification  and  tatisf action  express! 
How  do  they  compare  with  each  other!  7.  How  does  hapfHneaa  com- 
pare with  ffratification,  »ati$faetion,  comfort,  and  pUaauret  with  de- 
Hohi  and  joyf  8.  What  is  delight  f  ccHacyf  rapture  f  9.  What  is 
triumph  t  hUa§cdno$$f  bliMf 

EXAMPLES 

Sweet  is  —  after  pain. 

Virtue  alone  is below. 

Hope  elerates  and brightens  his  crest 

The  storm  raged  without,  but  within  the  house  all  was  brightness  and 


There  is  no  ^— ^-»  so  sweet  and  abiding  as  that  of  doing  good. 
This  la  tha  very  of  love. 


HAPPY  (page  270) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  la  the  original  meaning  of  happy  t  With  what  words  is  it  allied  in 
this  sense!  2.  In  what  way  is  happy  a  synonym  of  bleeaedt  8.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  happy  in  its  most  frequent  present  use! 

EXAMPLES 


are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 


To  wliat accident  is  it  that  we  owe  so  unexpected  a  ristt. 

▲  — ^  heart  maketh  a  countenance. 

I  would  not  spend  another  cuch  a  night, 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of days. 


HARMONY  (page  271) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  la  harmony  f  2.  How  does  harmony  compare  with  ayreomcntf  8. 
How  do  concord  and  accord  compare  with  harmony  and  with  each 
otiterf  4.  Whai  is  conformity  t  conotuUyt  6.  What  is  conHttcneyf 
6^  Whal  Is  unanimity  t    7.  How  do  coneent  and  concurrence  compare  ? 


EXAUFLE8 

TrrBati  b>v«  mnda  dei:perii[e  <IIorlt  ID  tesarf  aulwud  — 
lijlou*  obMrrsDOei  without  ol  rulijloni  bcliet. 

Tbit  iDtloD  and  cfranteraclion  wUch.  in  tLi  nftlaral  Bud  Id 
world,  from  the  reciprocHi  atraEgle  of  ditcordiu  poweii  dri 
of  IhP  nnftofSB. 

The  ipenkffr  was,  bjr  gsceral  ,  allowed  to  proned 


th«  polUlul 


HARVEST    (page   272) 


1.  WbiC  it  the  original  i 
differ  from  product 


QUESTIONS 
aning  of  harradf  ill  later 
with  iTiipF     S.  WhM  i>  pro 


Jutt  tiaUe   (he   uarth   with 


and  >bB   IaD[ha   wlih 


HATRED  (p.se  273 1 


1 


1.   WhM  )■   ripue«uikcil 
■HTtfan   ■■  applied 


%  opiD  him  fliicd  h 


QDESTIONS 

D  periHinat  a*  applied  to  Ihlntal  3.  Wbu  ■■ 
.  WhM  1>  .p«>r  S.  What  an  grudg,.  r^wnt- 
id  how  du  lh»7  compare  with  ooa  auiilharl 

EXAMPLES 


-  for 
D   in   fair   llfht   ttma   c 


HAVE  (page  274) 


applied  f    Haw  wtdfllr  li 


567  harvest 

_^ h»lv 

h0  in  poi9€Uion  compare  with  posaetaf  6.  How  does  own  compare 
with  posses§  or  with  be  in  possession f  6.  What  ii  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  statement  that  a  man  htu  reason,  and  the  it*tement  that  he 
is  in  possession  of  his  reason! 

EXAMPLES 

Son,  thon  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  -^—  Is  thine. 
I  earnestly  entreat  you,  for  your  own  sakes,  to  — —  yonrselTes  of 
solid  reasons. 

He  oeenpies  the  house,  but  does  not  it 


HAZARD  (page  275) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  is  the  meaning  of  hazard  t  2.  How  does  hazard  compare  with 
danger  f  S.  How  do  risk  and  venture  compare  with  chance  and 
AosArd,  and  with  each  other!  4.  How  do  accident  and  easuaUy  difllar! 
6.  What  is  a  contingency  f 

EXAMPLES 

We  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves  or  lose  our , 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast,  bud  I  will  stand  the of  the  die. 

There  is  no in  doing  known  duty. 

Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  provide  for  every before  taking  the 

flnt  step! 

HEALTHY  (page  275) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  healthy  f  of  healthful?  Are  the  words  properly 
interchangeable!  2.  What  are  the  chief  gynonyms  of  healthy f  of 
healthful  f  8.  In  what  sense  is  salubrious  used,  and  to  what  is  it 
applied!     4.  To  what  realm  does  salutary  belong! 

EXAMPLES 

In  books,  or  work,  or play  let  my  first  years  be  passed. 

Blessed  is  the  nature;  it  is  the  coherent,  sweetly  cooperative, 

sot  the  aelf-dlstracting  one. 

HELP  (page  276) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Is  h^p  or  old  the  stronger  term!  2.  Which  is  used  in  excitement  or 
emergency!  8.  Does  help  include  aid  or  does  aid  include  helpt  4. 
Which  implies  the  seconding  of  another's  exertions!  Do  we  aid  or 
JMf  tho  helpless!  6.  How  do  cooperate  and  assist  differ!  6.  To 
what  do  snecurags  and  uphold  refer!  sueoor  and  support? 

EXAMPLES 

He  does  not  prevent  a  crime  when  he  can  — —— —  it. 

Know  then  whatever  cheerful  and  serene the  mind  — — — —  the 

body  toOb 


beretie  ggg 

home 

HERETIC  (page  276) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  a  heretic  t  a  aehUmaticf     2.  In  what  does  a  heretic  differ  from 
his  church  or  religious  body!   a  echismatiet     S.  How  do  a   h^etie 
and  a  eehiematie  often  differ  in  action!     4.  How  are  the  terms  die- 
eenier  and  non-conformiet  usually  applied! 

EXAMPLES 

A  man  that  is  an ,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject. 

Churchmen  and alike  resiated  the  tyranny  of  James  IL 

HETEROGENEOUS  (page  277) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  When  are  substances  heterogeneoue  as  regards  each  other!     2.  When  is 
a  mixture,  ar  cement,  said  to  be  heterogeneoue f  when  homogeneouef 
3.  What  is  the  special  significance  of  non-homogeneoue9     4.  How  does 
miaceUaneoue  differ  from  heterogeneoue  f 

EXAMPLES 

My  second  son  received  a  sort  of education  at  home. 

Courtier  and  patriot  can  not  mix 

Their  politics 

Without  an  effervescence. 


HIDE  (page  278) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  Which  is  the  most  general  term  of  this  group,  and  what  does  it  signify! 
2.  Ib  an  object  hidden  by  intention,  or  in  what  other  way  or  ways,  if 
any!  S.  Does  concetU  evince  intention!  4.  How  does  eeerete  com- 
pare with  concealt  How  is  it  chiefly  used!  6.  What  is  it  to  cover f 
to  ecreenf 

EXAMPLES 
Men  use  thought  only  as  authority  for  their  injustice,  and  employ  speech 

only  to  their  thoughts. 

Ye  little  stars!  your  diminished  rays. 


HIGH  (page  279) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  What  kind  of  a  term  is  h{ghf    What  does  it  signify!    Give  inttanees  of 
the  relative  use  of  the  word.     2.  How  does  high  compare  with  deepf 
To  what  objects  may  thrse  words  be  severally  applied!     8.  What  \m 
the  special  Ripnificnnce  of  tallf     4.  What  element  does  Infty  add  to  the 
meaning  of  high  or  tallf     6.  How  do  elevated  and  eminent  compare 
in  the  literal  sense!  in  the  fitrurative!     6.  How  do  the  words  above 
mentioned  compare  with  exalted  f     7.  What  contrasted  uses  has  high 
in  the  figurative  tense!     8.  What  is  towering  in  the  literal,  and  ia 
the  figurative  sense! 


569  ]i0r«tle 

Itome 

*  EXAMPLES 

▲  pillar'd  ihtde,  ■   oTerarohed,  and  echoing  walks  between^ 

▲  danghter  of  the  godi,  divinely  — — ^  and  most  divinely  fair. 

What  is  that  which  the  breeae  on  the  — — —  steep, 
M  it  fltfnlly  blows,  half  oonoeals,  half  disdosest 

He  knew 
Whiialf  to  iiag,  and  build  the  ■  ■  "     rime. 

HINDER  (page  280) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  hinder  f    2.  How  does  hinder  differ  from  delavf     8.  How 
does  kinder  compare  with  prevent?     4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  u 
tardf    6.  What  is  it  to  obetructf  to  reeietf   How  do  these  two  woidb 
compare  with  each  other! 

EXAMPLES 

^—^  the  Devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  yon. 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

my  needle  and  thread. 

It  is  the  study  of  mankind  to  that  advance  of  age  or  death 

which  can  not  be  ^. 

HISTORY  (page  281) 

QUESTIONS 

t  What  It  the  meaning  of  hietoryf  How  does  it  relate  events!  To  what 
daas  of  events  does  it  apply!  2.  How  does  hietory  differ  from  annale 
or  ehrofMUef 

EXAMPLES 

Rsppy  the  people  whose are  dulled. 

• ia  little  else  than  a  picture  of  human  crimes  and  misfortunes. 

• ia  philosopliy  teaching  by  example. 

HOLY  (page  282) 

QUESTIONS 

!•  What  ia  the  meaning  of  eatredf  2.  How  does  it  compare  with  holyf  3. 
Whieh  term  do  we  apply  directly  to  God!  4.  In  what  sense  is  divint^ 
looedy  used!    What  is  its  more  appropriate  sense! 

EXAMPLES 

ne  «— -—  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun  breathless  with  adoration. 
A  — -— »-  burden  ia  this  life  ye  bear. 

AO  aeeli  and  ehurehes  of  Christendom  hold  to  some  form  of  the  doctrine 
sf  the  — «—  inipiration  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

HOME  (page  282) 

QUESTIONS 
L  What  ia  tha  gaBera]  sense  of  abode,  dwellinff,   snd   habitation  f    What 


lioneflt  57Q 

difference  is  there  in  the  um  of  these  words  f    2.  From  what  langaAg* 
ii  hom§  derived  f   What  is  its  distinetiTe  meaning  f 

EXAMPLES 

An  "  giddy  and  nnsare 

Hath  he  that  hulldeth  on  the  vnlgar  heart 
The  attempt  to  abolish  the  ideal  woman  and  keep  the  ideal  — — >  is  a 
predestinated  failure. 


A  house  without  love  may  be  a  castle  or  a  palace,  but  it  is  not  a 
Lore  is  the  life  of  a  true  . 


HONEST  (page  283) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  honeH  in  ordinary  usef  2.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  honorable  f  3.  How  will  the  merely  honest  and  the  truly  honor- 
able man  differ  in  action!  4.  What  is  honeet  in  the  highest  and  full- 
est sense!    How,  in  this  sense,  does  it  differ  from  honorable f 

EXAMPLES 


labor  bears  a  lovely  face. 


An  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Ood. 

No  form  of  pure,  undisguised  murder  will  be  any  longer  allowed  to  con- 
found itself  with  the  necessities  of  — ~— >—  warfare. 

HOlllZONTAL    (page   283) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  horizontal  signify!  How  does  it  compare  with  level f  2. 
From  what  language  is  fiat  derived!  S.  What  is  its  original  mean- 
ing! its  most  common  present  sense!  In  what  derived  sense  is  it 
often  used!     4.  What  are  the  senses  of  plain  and  plmnef 

EXAMPLES 

Sun  and  moon  were  in  the  sea  sunk. 

Ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth  and  pavement. 

The    prominent    linra    in    Greek    architecture    were  ,     and    wol^ 

vertical 

HUNT  (page  2a5) 

QUESTIONS 

1.    What    is    a   huntf      2.    For   what    is    a   eha^e   or   pureuit   conducted!    • 
eearchf    3.  What  doen  hunt  ordinarily  include!     4.  Is  it   correct  to 
use  hunt  when  nenrrh  only  is  contemplated!    6.  How  are  these  wordi 
used  in  the  figurative  smKos! 

EXAMPLES 

Among  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  are  life,  liberty  and  the  — ^—  of 
happiness. 

All  things  have  an  end.  and  po  did  our for  lodgings. 


nypotneala 

Tha      "  ■  '   ianud  the  principal  amusement  of  our  Norman  Ungi,  wh» 
tor  tli«t  pnrpott  x«Uised  In  thair  poaeeerion  foreita  in  emy  past  oi  th* 

Is  np,  boi  thay  aball 
Tki  Mii  si  bay'a  a  Aaofttoaa  loa^ 


HYPOCRISY   (page  285) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  language  Is  pretense  derired,  and  what  does  it  signify!     8 
What  is  kypocri$yf     8.  What  is  eantt  tanctimoniotunetat     4.  What 
is  pistitmf  farmalimt  thamt    6.  How  does  afeetation  compare  with 
hjfpocrigiff 

EXAMPLES 

Let  not  tha  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  -— ^—  of  proffered  peace,  deluda 
the  Latin  prinee. 

is  a   fawning  and  flexible   art,   which   accommodates  itself  to 

^uaan  feelings  and  flatters  the  weakness  of  men  in  order  that  it  may  gain 
Hi  own  ends. 

HYPOCRITE  (page  286) 

QUESTIONS 

L  From  what  language  is  hjfpoerite  derived  f  What  is  its  primary  mnaniagf 
8.  What  eommon  term  includes  the  other  words  of  the  group,  f. 
How  am  kypoerUe  and  diatembler  contrasted  with  each  other!  4. 
What  element  is  eommon  to  the  cheat  and  the  impoatorf  How  do  the 
two  eompare  with  each  other! 

EXAMPLES 

It  is  the  weakest  sort  of  politicians  that  are  the  greatest     ■ 

I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hut  prays  from  his  heart. 

Ii  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  an  ,  named  Perkin  Warbeck,  laM 

ditfli  to  tho  English  erown. 


HYPOTHESIS  (page  286) 

QUESTIONS 

1*  Whal  la  n  h^poiksHaf  What  is  its  use  in  scientific  investigation  an^ 
stndyf  S.  What  is  a  ffu*ssf  a  eonfeeturef  a  tuppoaitionf  a  aurmUef 
lb  What  impUoation  does  9urmit§  ordinarily  convey!  What  is  a 
ttMryf  •  •0fc#m«f  a  tpecfila^ionf    How  do  tiiey  differ! 

EXAMPLES 


%  fandes,  huiU  on  nothing  firm. 


Thara  are  no  other  limits  to  than  those  of  the  human  mind. 

Hm  dsvilopaant  ,   though  widely   accepted  by  men  of  sciem^ 

fiils  ef  proof  at  many  important  points. 


1.  rrnin  what  lingnaga  li 
S.  ITbat  did  Ufa  il 
preUQt  popular  nte, 


IDEA   (page  2S7) 
guEaTioNS 

ca  d?rlifd,  BDd  whit 

Id  vilh  nbu  trotit  li 
EXAMPLES 


m 


[id  II  arl(lDEllT  D 


IDEAL   (page  288) 

QUESTIONS 

I.  What 

ti  an  idtair 

2.  What  ■«  BU  o-'chtlvftt  a  pr»(. 

■fWPrf      3.   0«l 

i(clvp«  be  cqu 

Meat  priBiV 

the 

re.ult  ol  devi 

slopmemi     G.  What  la  an  sHfflnolf 

•.  Whal  b'l 

tfa 

Bdordf    How 

7.   How  wa  4 

"' 

i  W,al  eoDtra. 

EXAMPLES 

Br   a 

to  other,  and  thfn  an  wlB  to  well- 

1'he  iDind'i  the  — 

'  man  haa  at  1 

itiKei  in  hi.  mind  the o(  w 

hal  h.  ahooli 

but  U  m 

IDIOCY    (page  280) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What 

i.  Uinnit     i 

1.   What   ia  imhtHlltut    How   do<-i 

.cut     3.  How 

doei  iiuaniln  dllTi^r   rrom  IdioTV  « 

T  lml.*cW*l 

Ho 

w  do  IM),  and 

a.  WhM  li  ^ 

U^l 

'  .iMpidUy 

When 

D  iEDDrancF  If 

bli„,  'li, lo  be  wi». 

ihom  appUoMI 

U  little  leu  than  — 

— . 

IDLE  (page  239) 

gUESTIOKS 
li  UU  derlTed.  and  what  la  It)  orietDal  neuilBc' 
It.  prf«ni  nee  properlT  denote!    Da«a  It  nKirmm*V7 
of  all  actlonl     3.  What  doea  lotir  ilirnirTl    B«» 
Ultt     t.   What  doei  fnerl  aUniryl   tlugfUkt       B. 

and   whal  doea  it  drooMl       * 

e  vilb  nlothlsill 


ntrtcd  With  a  grecB  ecnm, 
I'nt   (lirifty  and  Ihaavhirul  ol  othan, 


873  .        .  «•• 


Ai  the  door  tarsetk  «po«  kk  kiac*^  oo  4otk  Um  tain  npoa 

yibed. 

IGNORANT   (page  290) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  doM  IriMnmf  oifikiftf    How  wide  ii  Itt  raagef     S.  What  la  the 
meaning  ol  UKUrmUf  3.  How  doea  wniellered  eompare  with  tfNteroUf 

EXAMPLES 

So  foolidk  waa  I  and ;  I  was  as  a  beait  before  thee. 

▲  boy  ia  better  nnbom  than  . 


IMAGINATION  (page  290) 

QUESTIONS 

L  Into  what  two  parte  was  (maffination  divided  in  the  old  psyeholofyf  8. 
What  name  is  now  preferably  given  to  the  so-ealled  r^produetivt  ima^' 
nalionby  President  Porter  and  others!  3.  What  is  fantatff  or  p^nla«y; 
In  what  mental  actions  is  it  manifested!  4.  What  is  fantaty  in  ordi- 
nary usage!  0.  How  is  imagination  defined!  fancy?  6.  To  what 
faenlty  of  the  mind  do  both  of  these  activities  or  powers  belong!  7. 
In  what  other  respects  do  imaffination  and  fancy  agree!  What  is 
the  one  great  distinction  between  them!  How  do  they  respectively 
treat  the  material  objects  or  images  with  which  they  deal!  Which 
power  finds  use  in  philosophy,  science,  and  mechanical  invention, 
and  how! 

EXAMPLES 

While ,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock, 

Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 

And  as  — ^—  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 


IMMEDIATELY  (page  293) 

QUESTIONS 

^-  Wliat  is  the  primary  meaning  of  immediately  f  Its  meaning  as  an  adverb 
of  time !  2.  What  did  by  and  by  formerly  signify !  What  is  its  present 
meaning!  8.  What  did  directly  former/y  signify,  and  what  does  ii 
now  commonly  mean!  4.  What  change  has  presently  undergone!  5. 
Is  immsdiaielif  losing  anything  of  ita  force!  What  words  now  seem 
moire  emphatic! 

EXAMPLES 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past. 

But  an  eternal  does  always  last. 

Let  ui  go  up ,  and  possess  it ;  for  we  are  well  able  to  overeoBM  \t 

Obey  me 1 


IMMERSE  (poge  294) 

QCESTIOUa 

'fooi  Whil  Uugouge  \i  ilfp  derived!  from  wh»i  tmmrrut  S.  How  do 
the  lira  vorda  diSi>r  in  dlgaiiyf  How  lu  tn  tUa  comflewnai*  of  Uia 
iwtlODi  How  ut  to  ibe  contlnusnee  of  Ibe  ob]«n  in  or  Biider  Ibe 
UqaidI  3,  ^^nlil:fa  won  is  pcetinblr  uud  u  lo  ll»  tlte  al  btptinnl 
4.  Wbat  da«i  (ui'merirt  Imply!  S,  What  *re  ijatu*  ind  Oftkl  S. 
Wbal  apeclnl  bchh  hBB  dip  whicb  the  other  worda  do  nol  ilUTal 

EXAMPLES 


IMPEDIMENT  (page  295) 


QUEaTlONS 
narlLf  dgniryl  thslaetet  obttmrlianl 


or  uiDnianll  What  did  il 
ta  titeuaibranct  t  How  di 
•.  la  a  Mfietiltt  withio  oi 


BtanWiiI  UtWMn  • 

Thna  tai  ii 


■atln  imptdiirtmlt  lifDitjt     B.  What   tm 
1  dilTFr  tram  an  nbttatb  or  oMrutlUm-* 

T  <rillH)nl"  ^^^ 

EXAU7LSS  ^^H 

ID  the  bDwpli  of  th<  land  ^^^1 


575 

iadm»tH»m» 

IMPUDENCE  (page  296) 

QU£aTI0278 

1.  Wkaft  does  faijMfMiMficf  primarily  deaotef  What  it  ita  aoauBoa  aoocpta- 
tiont  8.  What  ii  imjmdtfnctff  <n«oI«n«#f  8.  WIi«t  la  oiM9u$n*9Mf 
4.  Wlutt  dOM  rudenest  suggest  f 

EXAMPLES 

With  matchless  they  style  a  wife 

The  dear-bought  curse,  and  lawful  plague  of  life. 

It  ia  better  not  to  turn  friendship  into  a   system  of  lawful  and  un- 
punishable ■ 

A  certain  dasa  of  ill-natured  people  mistake  for  frankness. 

INCONGRUOUS  (page  297) 

QUESTIONS 

L  When  are  things  said  to  be  {ncongruousf  2.  To  what  is  dUeordant  ap- 
plied t  i$Uiarmoniousf  3.  What  does  incompatible  signify?  When  are 
things  said  to  be  incompatible  t  4.  To  what  does  inconeietent  apply  t 
6.  What  illustration^  of  the  uses  of  these  words  are  given  in  the 
text!    6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  incommeneurablef 

EXAMPLES 

No  solitude  ia  so  solitary  as  that  of companionship. 

I  hear  a  strain  as  a  merry  dirge,   or  sacramental  baochanal 

might  be. 

INDUCTION  (page  298) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  deduction?  induction t  2.  What  is  the  proof  of  an  induction t 
3.  What  process  is  ordinarily  followed  in  what  is  known  as  seientiflc 
induction  f  4.  How  do  deduction  and  induction  compare  as  to  Uie 
certainty  of  the  conclusion!  6.  How  does  an  induction  compare  with 
an  inference  f 

EXAMPLES 

The  longer  one  studies  a  rast  subject  the  more  cautious  in  he 

becomes. 

Perhaps  the  widest   and  best  known  of   Biology   is   that   or- 

caaisms  grow. 

INDUSTRIOUS  (page  299) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Hoiw  does  buey  differ  from  induetriouet  2.  What  is  the  impUeatloa  if 
we  say. one  is  induetrioue  Just  now!  3.  What  does  dQigent  add  to 
the  meaaisg  of  induetrioue  f 

EXAMPLES 

Look  cheerfully  upon  me. 
Here,  love;  thou  see'st  how  — —  I  am. 
The  have  no  time  for  tears. 


INDUSTRY  (page  299) 

QL'ESTIONS 
1.  What  Ie  fndui^Tyt     2.  What  doci  Bttidaitu  tlSDlfy  aa  ludiuted  bj   lt» 
etjinolag}'!  ililv<nc<l  3.  Hotr  doH)  a^IfoKnn  compare  with  luiulaayl 


4.    What 


eir    ] 


indurtry  compare   with   dUietncet     7.   To  what  do  Idtor 
«»pMia[ly  referl 

EXAMPLES 

,    H<«r   dMI 

ronoTi  dome  bj.  :  richet  spring  from  economy. 

.nd   inlenM 

taken  the  form  ot  in  ■  belter  ciuae. 

honor  if  It 

_m 

INFINITE   {page  300) 

1 

(jrESTlONB 
ram  what  langnag?  in  infnUe   derived,    and  with   what  me 
whit  may   it  be   applied  f      2.    How   do   cr.«nW<«,   innunx, 

atimaabU,   llmlllrn,  ntanrtlttt.   and  unlimilrdl     *.    Wl. 

anind  To 
■rabli.   and 

.at    are   tfa> 

EXAMPLES 

INFLUENCE  (page  300) 


(JCESTJONS 
s  one  i->lluincid  by  e 


it  and  itir  Imply)  1.  Wb« 
(ruKcote  tignifj-f  How  do 
:  and  impfl  imply !  How  do 
ixertrdl      7.  What  do  drvD* 


■nd  rompil  imply,  and  bow  d 


EXAMPLES 


Fine  thoBKhli  are  wcalt 


ri77  industry 

"^2* injnatice 


INHERENT  (page  301) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  does  inh€r§nt  signify  f  2.  To  what  realm  of  thought  does  immo- 
nsni  belong  t  What  does  it  signify  t  How  does  it  differ  from  inherent  f 
Which  ii  applied  to  the  Divine  Being?  3.  To  what  do  congenital, 
innats,  and  inborn  apply  as  distinguished  from  inherent  and  intrinsic  t 
4.  With  what  special  reference  does  congenital  occur  in  medical  and 
le^al  use!  6.  What  is  the  difference  in  use  between  innate  and  in- 
bcmf  6.  What  does  inbred  add  to  the  sense  of  innate  or  inborn  f 
7.  What  is  ingrained  f 

EXAMPLES 

An  ■   ■  power  in  the  life  of  the  world. 

All  men  have  an  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  protection. 

He   evinced   an   stupidity    that    seemed    almost    tantamount    to 

— —  idiocy. 


Many  philosophers  hold  that  God  is in  nature. 

Any  stable  currency  must  be  founded  at  last  upon  something,  as  gold 
or  dhrer,  that  has  -—  value. 

The  wrongs  and  abuses  which  are  in  the  very  structure  and 

constitution  of  society  as  it  now  exists  throughout  Christendom. 

INJURY  (page  302) 

QUESTIONS 

^  From  what  language  is  injury  derived?  What  is  its  primary  meaning? 
Its  derived  meaning!  2.  How  inclusive  a  word  is  injury  f  3.  From 
what  is  dankage  derived,  and  with  what  original  sense?  detriment? 
How  do  these  words  compare  in  actuul  use  ?  4.  How  does  damage 
eompare  with  loatf  How  can  a  lose  be  said  to  be  partial?  6.  What 
is  evU,  and  with  what  frequent  suggestion?  6.  What  is  harmf  hurt? 
How  do  these  words  compare  with  injury  f  7.  What  is  mischief  f 
How  eansed,  and  with  what  intent? 

EXAMPLES 

Nothing  can  work  me ,  except  myself;  the  that  I  sustain 

«arry  about  with  me,  and  never  am  a  real  sufferer  but  by  my  own  fault. 
Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword. 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  , 

INJUSTICE   (page  303) 

QUESTIONS 

•  What  Si  in§u§He0f  8.  How  does  wrong  differ  from  injustice  la  legal 
nsef  How  in  popular  use?  8.  What  is  irUguitp  in  the  legal  sense? 
in  the  eommon  sense? 

EXAMPLES 

War  In  umb's  tyes  shall  be  a  monster  of 

•  No  man  eaii  mortgage  his as  n  pawn  for  his  fldellty. 

Sudi  an  aet  is  an  upon  humanity. 


^ 


INNOCENT  i|>o-( 

QfESTIC^ia 

friij  in  tlio  lail  stnut  jiguifyl     a.  Is  innDeanl   poiltWr 
How   dut  11   compure  vilh   rltfUiov*.  uprigM,   or   n'r- 

4.  WKh  whDt  UmiMd  mdu  It  fnnscant  need  of  n 


EXAMPLES 


Hii  vu  Bti  MiidoDEljr  - 
Adrl*o  Kii  ibe  moti  - 
tDTJihl  litqub'er. 


INSANITY   (pa^  305)  ^ 

QCESTIONS 
1.  W^l  li  Innnftf  In  tlie  widpsl  wntu'l  <a  ill  rpBtridfd  difI  Wliich  dm  U 
tb«  more  frequcoll  2,  From  wbat  ii  luna<v  drrlridl  WhU  did  H 
DH(in*]lf  imply  t  Id  whit  teate  ii  li  now  used  I  3.  Wbil  ■•  mad- 
niMf  «.  What  la  dtranatmrntt  deUHumt  6.  Wbat  is  the  ipecillr 
mcintDf  of  ilfrnmitar  6.  What  it  pftFTfotiimf  7.  What  la  Iha  dl>- 
tlBcfUe  meunlDg  of  HalluMnaHojtt    t.  WbM  U  mffnonvnlaf    «.  THiB'. 

EXAUFLE8 

illldl  D<Ft  cIlDR  my  c'Dom  srvr 
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INTERPOSE  (past  306) 

QUESTIONS 

1«  Wkfll  It  It  to  Merpomt  8.  How  doet  inUre^de  differ  from  iiUwpo§9f 
a.  Wtat  li  k  It  4»t«niMddl«r  How  doei  it  differ  fram  iim441«I  from 
kUmftMt    4.  TflMt  d0  orMtroto  and  vndiaU  hxfotft 

EXAMPLES 

Dion,  his  toother,  — — >  for  him  and  hit  life  wag  laved. 

Nature  haa  a  natural  barrier  between  England  and  the  eonti* 

neat. 

INVOLVE  (page  307) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  lanffnage  ia  involve  derived,  and  with  what  primary  meaning? 
2.  How  doea  involve  compare  with  implicate  f  8.  Are  these  words 
used  in  the  favorable  or  the  unfavorable  sense!  4.  As  regards  re- 
sults what  is  the  difference  between  inchtde,  imply,  and  involve? 

EXAKFLES 

itocks  may  be  s<ineesed  into  new  forms,  bent,  contorted,  and  k 

An  oyater-ahell  sometimes a  pearl 

in  other  men's  affairs,  he  went  down  to  their  ruin. 


JOURNEY   (page  307) 

QUESTIONS 

2.  Prom  what  language  is  journey  derived f  What  is  its  primary  meaning! 
Its  pretent  meaning!  2.  What  is  travel?  How  does  it  differ  from 
fowmevf  8.  What  was  the  former  meaning  of  voyage  t  Its  present 
meaning!  4.  What  is  a  tript  a  tourt  6.  What  is  the  meaning  and 
oommon  use  of  paaeagef  of  transit  f  6.  What  is  the  original  meaning 
of  pUgrimagef    How  is  it  now  used! 

EXAMPLES 


makes  all  men  countrymen. 


AH  the  — -^— >  of  their  life  is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

It  were  a like  the  path  to  heaven. 

To  hdp  you  find  them. 


JUDGE  (pag«  108) 
QunnoNS 

IVhii  la  ft  fui§9  In  the  legal  srnee !  2.  What  other  aeases  haa  the  word 
fmig^  Ib  eommon  use!  8.  What  is  a  referee,  and  how  appointed!  an 
ftrMralorf  4.  What  is  the  popular  sense  of  wnpiref  the  legal  sense! 
6.  What  la  the  present  use  of  arbiter  f  6.  What  are  the  fudgee  of  the 
United  Slates  Supreme  Court  officially  called! 


EXAUPLE8 


A  niD  who  i 

Th« 

Ib  «!t  (he  hnod 


L  one  da;  end  IL 
onlT  th*  mooth  ol 


JUSTICE  (page  3 

gUESTIONB 


tionit  in  mmneri  of 
indertlv.  rictUvdi. 
■U  IhcH  iodndof  3 
Ta  whil  duel  junlni 


Be  riuU  have  ineral;  - 


I     3.  Tn  whit  do 
spplf  t    Whu  d* 


EXAMPLEB 


KEEP  (pag«  310) 

qUBBTIONS 

I.  WkM  it  Uie  eenfral  mi-SDln|:  at  hrtpt     S.  H«r  dws  fentp  sa 
^Eicnrf  /utjiir  •HirintafTi r     3.  What  doei  fc«(|i  Impl;  what 

■XbDDym  of  ffitari  or  de/tndt 

BXAUPLES 

TkcH  miika  ind  the  balinse  of  the  mind. 

The  good  old  rule 

— iho  aimpla  plnn. 


Thii 


iDld  - 


KILL    (pag«   310} 
QUESTIOSe 
ntt  la  it  M  itm.'     E.  Ta  irlial  are  BMoaiJaals,  (an 

itriclfd  r  S.  What  le  the  ipfrilp  mfnnlgg  si  miiritrt  mcvttt  m 
lamtnaUt  Tn  whal  daii  of  penoDf  li  the  latlrr  ward  ordlnarilT  ■ 
pHrdf  4.  "Whal  la  it  to  aim'  B.  To  what  ia  mnwtarrt  Unil*d  t  Wilb 
-whal  apeslsl  mnDlng  ia  it  vrril  B,  To  irtaBl  do  ftirf'iir  and  ftMi^hlrr 
inimirllr  ipplrl    What  la  the  arBt*  of  ueh  when  aa  aaedl     T.  mat 


I 

m  wU 
wd  >a  ■ 

j 


e  dM»a(eikr 


KXAHPLES 
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HamlltOB  WM  '      ia  a  dael  by  Aaron  Bnrr. 

The  plaoe  was  carried  by  ■torni,  and  the  inhabUanta      ■  wttkooC 

dlikinotiMi  of  a^a  or 


KIN  (pai:e  SU) 

QUESTIONS 

L  How  doea  kind  compare  wtth  leinf     2.  What  do  kin  and  kindr0d  de- 
note t    8.  What  ia  aiifUtyt   How  does  it  differ  from  consafufiiinity  f 

EXAMPLES 

A  little  more  than  ,  and  less  than  . 

He  held  hia  teat, — a  friend  to  the  human  . 

The  patient  bride,  a  little  sad, 
LeaTlng  of  home  and 


KNOWLEDGE  (page  311) 

QUESTIONS 

!•  What  ia  knovledgef  How  does  it  differ  from  information  f  2.  What  in 
perc€ptiont  apprehension f  cognizance f  3.  What  is  intuition f  4. 
What  ia  experience,  and  how  does  it  differ  from  intuition f  6.  Whut 
ii  learning  f  erudition  t 

EXAMPLES 

comea,  but  wisdom  lingers. 

The  child  ia  continually  seeking ;  hence  his  endle&s  questiona. 

Tia  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  , 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
a  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  reasoning. 


LANGUAGE  (page  312) 

QUESTIONS 

l-*  What  ia  the  deriration  of  language?  What  was  its  original  signification f 
How  wide  ii  ita  present  meaning?  2.  As  regards  the  use  of  words, 
what  doea  language  denote  in  the  general  and  in  the  restricted  sense? 
8.  What  doea  speech  always  involve?  4.  Can  we  speak  of  the  speech 
of  animals f  of  their  language t  6.  What  is  a  dialect f  a  barbarism? 
an  idiom f  6.  What  is  a  patois t  How  does  it  differ  from  a  dialect? 
7.  What  ia  a  vernacular? 

EXAMPLES 

We  mutt  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  ^^—^ 
That  Shakespeare  spake:  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Whieh  Milton  held. 
If  great;  but  silence  is  greater. 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night. 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light. 

And  with  no  but  a  cry. 

Tlionght  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought, 

Thought  could  wed  itself  with . 


listen 


▲  Babyloaifik 


Whioh  leArne4  pedants  mii«b  atMt 
Ol  food,  ny  lord,  ao  Latin; 
Tn  a«c  »nck  a  tmont  siaeo  my  ooaiiaf 
ibiXktt  to  taaw  tlM        '  ■  I  hmt  ll«e4  in. 


LARGE  (page  318) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  To  liow  .many  dimensions  does  large  apply  f  How  does  it  differ  from  long  t 
8.  How  does  Ukrge  compare  with  great  f  with  higf 

EXAMPLES 
Oourage,  the  mij^hty  attribute  of  powers  abore. 

By  which  those in  war,  are  —  in  lore. 

Everjrthinf  is  twice  as measured  on  a  three*year-old's  three- foot 

scale  as  on  a  thirty-year-old's  six-foot  scale. 

And  his  manly  yoioe. 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble. 
Pipes  and  whistles  in  its  sound. 


LAW  (page  315) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  the  definition  of  law  in  its  ideal  f  What  does  it  sifnify  in  com- 
mon use?  2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  command  and  com- 
mandment t  of  an  edict  f  3.  What  is  a  mandate  t  a  HattUof  an  encrt- 
mentf  4.  In  what  special  connection  is  formtUa  commonly  usedf 
ordinance?  order?  6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  lavf  in  such  an  ex- 
pression as  '*the  lawa  of  nature  f"  What  In  more  strictly  scientific 
use?  6.  What  is  a  code?  jurisprudence?  legielation?  YThat  is  an 
economy?    Is  law  ever  a  synonym  for  these  words,  and  in  what  way! 

EXAMPLES 

Order  is  Heaven's  flrrt ;  and  this  confest. 

Some  are,  and  must  bo,  greater  than  the  rest. 

Those  hp  commands  move  only  in , 

Nothing  in  love. 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  . 


We  have  strict  ,  and  most  biting . 

Napoleon  gave  France  the  boft of she  has  ever  possessed. 

■  is  physical,  established  sequence;  intellectual,  a  eonditiom  ol  ta* 

telleotual  action  in  order  that  truth  may  be  reached;  and  moral,  an  tmpoi^ 
ttva  wlUoh  determines  the  right  guidance  of  our  higher  life. 

LIBERTY  (page  316) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  freedom?   2.  WhM  is  liberty  in  the  primary  sense f  So  the  widest 
flonsc?     3.  How  do  freedom  and  liberty  compare?     4.  How  is  indr 
pendence  u^ed  in  distinction   from  freedom   and  liberty?     5.   Ts  fre^- 
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dom  or  Hktrty  more  freely  naed  in  a  flgnratire  seniet     6.  What  it 
Uc€n—t    How  does  U  compare  with  liJbtrty  and  freedom  f 

EXAMPLBS 
In  BonaaMRi'B  philoaopfay  '  ia  eoneeived  of  aa  law1aaaaa& 

Vrhen      ■  from  her  OMmntain-heigfal 

Uxkfnrled  her  atandard  to  the  air,' 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  nif  ht, 
And  aet  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

The  to  go  higher  than  we  are  is  giTen  only  when  we  hare  fnl- 

filled  amply  the  duty  of  our  present  sphere. 

they  mean  when  they  cry  ! 

For  who  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  and  good. 


LIGHT  (page  317) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  What  ia  liohtf  8.  What  are  th^  characteristics  of  a  flame  f  a  bUaet  3. 
What  is  a  fiaref  a  flash  f  4.  What  is  the  sense  of  glare  and  glotof 
How  do  they  differ,  and  to  what  are  they  applied  f  5.  To  what  do 
ehine  and  eheen  refer?  6.  What  do  glimmer,  glitter,  and  ehimmer 
denote f  7.  What  is  gleam?  a  glitter?  a  eparkle?  glietening?  8. 
What  is  9cintiUati<m?  in  what  two  senses  usedf  9.  To  what  are 
ticinkU  and  twinkling  applied?  10.  What  is  illumination?  inean- 
deeeeriee  ? 

EXAMPLES 

From  a  little  spark  may  burst  a  mighty . 

A  as  of  another  life,  my  kindling  soul  received. 

It  is 1  that  enables  us  to  see  the  differences  between  things;  and 

fit  is  Christ  that  gives  us . 

White  with  the  whiteness  of  the  snow, 

Pink  with  faintest  rosy  , 

They  blossom  on  their  sprays. 

Ghastly  in  the  of  day. 

in  golden  coats  like  images. 


So  — ^—  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

There's  but  the  of  a  star 

Between  a  man  of  peace  and  war. 


LISTEN  (page  318) 

QUESTIONS 
X,  What  dnm  h9&r  ilgiiUyV   What  dees  Uaten  add  to  fh«  meaning  of  hear? 
t.  What  does  aft«nd  add  to  the  meaning  of  liH&n?    S.  What  does  heed 
further  Imply  f     4.   What  is  the   difference  between   lieten  for  and 
Miten  Utt 

EXAMPLES 
And  I  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings; 

He,  too,  li  no  mean  preaeher; 

Till  I  and  

If  a  step  draweth  near. 
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Chin  airi  and  wintry  windtl  my  tar 
Has  grown  familiar  with  your  tones 
I       '  it  in  the  opening  year, 

I  ■  and  it  ohttrt  mt  lont. 

— — ,  tTtry  one 
That      '         may,  unto  a  talt 
That'a  merrier  than  tht  nightingalt. 
The  men  lay  silent  in  the  tall  grass  ■     for  tht  signal  gum  that 

should  bid  them  rise  and  charge. 


LITERATURE  (page  319) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  k  literature  in  the  most  general  sense  f  In  more  limited  tense  f 
2.  What  does  lUeraturef  used  absolutely,  denote?  3.  How  may  lUera- 
twre  include  seieneef    How  is  it  grdinarily  contrasted  with  ecieneet 

EXAMPLES 

Wherever consoles  sorrow  or  assuages  pain;  whereyer  it  brings 

gladness  to  eyes  which  fail  with  wakefulness  and  tears — Uiere  is  exhibited 
in  its  noblest  form  the  immortal  influence  of  Athens. 

are  life-long  friends. 

are  embalmed  minds. 

In  our  own  language  we  hare  a  nowhere  snrpatted,  in  whote 

lock  no  foreign  key  will  ever  rust. 


LOAD  (page  319) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  From  what  language  is  burden  derived,  and  with  what  primary  meaning? 
loadf     2.  What  does  weight  signify  f    How  does  it  compare  with  load 
and  hurdenf     3.  What  are  cargo,  freight,  and  lading?     4.  What  it 
the  distinctive  sense  of  pack? 

EXAMPLES 
Bear  ye  one  another's  . 


Wearing  all  that 


Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower. 
The  asB  will  carry  his  ,  but  not  a  double 


LOOK  (pagv  320) 

QUEBTIONB 

1.  What  is  the  didinetion  between  hnk  and  eeef  between  thett 

behold  f  2.  What  is  it  to  gazef  to  glance  f  to  etaref  S.  What  do  •eon, 
inepert,  and  eurvey  rpsprrtively  exprew,  and  how  are  they  distin- 
frnished  from  one  another?  4.  Whnt  Hrmmt  or  elements  does  uHitrh 
:idd  to  thr  meaning  of  Inolf 


5g5  Utoratur* 


EXAMPLES 

It  U  ahrsyB  w«Il  to  '  at  people  when  addressins  tkem. 

HaTins  eyea  they  — —  not,  and  having  ears  hear  not 
Then  gently  —  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  lister  woman; 
Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang, 
To  step  aside  is  human. 

liy  soul  waiteth  lor  the  Lord  more  than   they  that  for  the 

morning. 

How  peaoefnUy  the  broad  and  golden  moon 
Comes  up  to    -  upon  the  reaper's  toil  I 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  , 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute; 
From  the  center  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 
But,  ,  the  mom  in  russet  mantle  clad. 

Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hilL 

LOVE  (page  321) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  ageetionf  2.  What  may  be  given  as  a  brief  definition  of  lovef 
S.  Does  afecHon  apply  to  persons  or  things  t  To  what  does  love  apply  t 
4.  What  term  is  preferable  to  love  as  applying  to  articles  of  food  and 
the  like?     6.  How  does  love  differ  from  affection f  from  friendship f 

EXAMPLES 

Peace,  commerce,  and  honest  with  all  nations  help  to  form  the 

bright  constellation  which  has  gone  before  us. 

And  you  must  love  him  ere  to  you  be  will  seem  worthy  of  your . 

Yet  pity  for   a  horse  overdriven 

j^^  in  which  my  hound  has  part 

Can  hang  no  weight  upon  my  heart, 
In  its  assumptions  up  to  heaven. 

Such and  unbroken  faith 

As  temper  life's  worst  bitterness. 

MAKE  (page  322) 

QUESTIONS 

!•  What  If  the  essential  idea  of  make  f  2.  How  is  make  allied  with  erea$e  f 
t.  How  it  maJee  allied  with  compose  or  constitute  f  4.  What  are  tone 
ahfaf  aatOAyma  for  makef  6.  What  are  the  prepositiong  chiefly  need 
with  moke,  and  how  employed? 

EXAMPLES 

In  the  beginning  God the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

The  maaoB ,  the  architect 

I  assert  eonfldently  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  one  American  mother  t« 
as  many  gentlemen  as  she  has  sons. 


neatoiT 

Hcvlon 

The  ri" 

r  flowi  o<er  >  bed  ol  pebblei  Uka  Ihoie  tb>t  Uui 

bBMh 

iDd  (he  su 

TOoDdlng  pUinn. 

A  hermit  .ad  n  wolf  or  two 
Ur  whole  siiqualiituw  . 

I(  we  ware  not  willing.  Hwj  poMewad  Iha  poww  Ol  ■— —  ui 

w  do 

(hem  iu.tl« 

The  l»i 

attan 

'key  indutii 

le  Bod  pervert, 

MARRIAGE  (page  323) 

QUESTIONS 

Tiage 

S.  From  whil  InnguJiiit-  Is  wcillork  dcrin^dl  vbal  U  lU  dl» 

tlncll 

e  uwl     «.  What  li  the  meaning  at  atddlael  iHijUiaUt 

EXAMrtES 

Let  me 

ThaloT 

t  waa  killed  in  a  doel  on  the  night  before  the  tnleDded  — 

I'U  loin  mr  eldetl  dsugbler,  and  my  jar, 
To  him  Jonhwilh  in  holy bonda. 

-M 

MASCULINE  (page  323) 

^ 

QCE3TI0N8 

1.  To  *h.l 

^-tg 

ma»Mt    Id  whnt  conncciion  t.n  manlg  be  uaid  wh.«  "><nM 

could 

«wa 

EXAUFLBS 

!■ 

Rittj  r 

irtoe  in  the  hUher  pha^e  of  Gfaaiaetar  b*ibia  tm 

<<B 

ud  PUT  or 

And  he  E*ln(d  Ibe  aolid  land 
And  the  earblne>  ol  hli  band. 

] 

So  God 

creuted  man  in  hii  own  ImaEe.  in  the  Imags  of  Ood  «mM 

him:  

-  and  Irm-iln  .re.tcd  he  .hem. 

■ 

MASSACRE  (page  324) 

m 

QCESTIONS 

1.  That  ti 

mtt 

ImtmMttt     3.   Whirh  of  tb.rr  wordi  e*n  Iw  aatd  Of  tka  4»        i 

■tragtlaa  ol  Ule  Id  epcn  lud  haaombl*  vartust 

^^^H 

EXAMPLZa 

^^H 

HarkI  when  hli  and  hli  eonqnuM  aMMl        ' 

^ 

H*  oaka*  ■  K.lllude  and  eaUa  K  peace  1 

1 
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Forbade  to  wade  through  '  to  a  throne. 

And  shut  the  gatei  of  mercj  on  mankind. 
The  captnre  of  Port  Arthur  was  followed  by  a  terrible  -^ 


MEDDLESOME  (page  324) 

QUESTIONS 

X.  What  ia  the  conduct  epecially  characteristic  of  a  meddU9<nn«  i»eraonf  of 
an  intmefv*  person  f  of  one  who  is  obtruaivet  ofieioust  8.  To  what 
is  ohtruHve  chiefly  applied  f  itUrtuivet  oficiou»t  meddletomst 

EXAMPLES 

Where  sorrow's  held  and  turned  out, 

There  wisdom  will  not  enter  nor  true  power, 
Nor  aught  that  dignifies  humanity. 
A  — ^-  monhey  had  been  among  the  papers. 

MELODY  (page  326) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  harmony  f  melody  f  In  what  special  feature  does  the  one  differ 
from  the  other  f  2.  How  many  parts  are  required  for  harmony  f  how 
many  for  mtiodyf    3.  What  is  unison  f    4.  What  does  muHe  include  f 

EXAMPLES 

Sweetest  

Are  those  that  are  by  distance  made  more  sweet 

,  when  soft  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory. 
Bing  out  ye  crystal  spheres 
And  with  your  ninefold 


Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic 


MEMORY  (page  327) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  la  memory  in  the  special  and  in  the  general  sense?  S.  What  is 
romombraneOf  and  how  distinguished  from  memory  t  8.  Is  remem- 
hranee  voluntary  or  involuntary  f  4.  What  is  reeoUeeUon,  and  what 
does  H  involve  f  5.  What  is  reminieceneef  retroepeoHonf  How  do 
thoio  two  words  differ  I 

EXAMPLES 

■  like  a  purse,  if  it  be  over-full  that  it  can  not  shut,  all  will  drop 

ovt  of  it;  take  heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  fieed  on  many  things,  lest 

the  graedineas  of  the  appetite  of  thy  spoil  the  digestion  thereof. 

—  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train. 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 
n  is  a  fhTorite  device  of  eminent  men  to  devote  their  old  age  to  writtnc 
thffr  i,  thus  quietly  living  over  again  a^  \iv^tj  or  tumultuous  Ufe, 


modeaty 

MERCY  (page  327) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  nurey  in  the  strictest  sense  f  2.  To  what  olaii  Sa  proM  shown  f 
S.  To  what  class  are  mercy,  forgivenett,  and  pardon  aztendedf  4. 
In  what  wider  significations  is  merey  used!  5.  What  is  eUwt^ncyf 
UnUncy  or  lenity?    How  do  these  words  compare  with  flMreyf 

EXAMPLES 

How  would  yon  be, 
li  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment^  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are!  O,  think  on  that; 

And  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 

Like  man  new  made. 
The  only  protection  which  the  conquered  could  find  was  in  the  modera- 
tion, the  ,  and  the  enlarged  policy  of  the  eonquerora. 

To  favor  sin  is  to  discourage  virtue;  undue  to  the  bad  la  «n> 

kindness  to  the  good. 

METER  (page  328) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  euphony  t  How  does  it  differ  from  meter ,  memeure,  and  rhifthmf 
8.  How  are  rhythm  and  meter  produced  f  8.  How  does  tneter  differ 
from  rhythm f  4.  What  is  a  veree  in  the  strict  sense?  In  whet  wider 
sense  is  the  word  often  used? 

EXAMPLES 

is  a  very  vague  and  unscientific  term.     Each  nation  eonaider* 

its  own  language,  each  tribe  its  own  dialect,  euphonic 

may  be  defined  to  be  a  succession  of  poetical  feet  arranged  in 

regular  order  according  to  certain  types  recognized  as  standards,  in  verses 
of  a  determinate  length. 

We  have  three  principal  domains  in  which  manifests  its  nature 

and   power— dancing,    music,    poetry. 


MIND  (page  320) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  miudf  How  does  it  differ  from  intellect  f  2.  What  does 

ne$s  Include?  Ts  it  attended  with  distinct  thinking  and  wHUngf  S. 
What  in  the  eoult  4.  From  vbut  in  »pirit  used  in  special  oontradis- 
tinotion  f  How  does  it  differ  from  eoulf  6.  What  la  Paley's  defial- 
tioB  of  inetinctf  6.  In  what  contrasted  meanings  is  (he  word  mnee 
employed?     7.  What  is  thought* 

EXAMPLES 

A  great will  )»e  strong  to  live,  as  well  as  to  think. 

Ood   In   a ;    and   thoy   that  worship  him  must  wershtp  kUn   in 

•- and  In  truth. 
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MINUTE  (page  3d0) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  WhaM  f»  tkB  mmaifng  oi  minutef  2.  When  if  •  thing  Mid  to  be  eofi»* 
wimiigdf  Sk  How  does  /Ine  differ  from  oomm<nu<«d/  4.  What  temu 
•re  ei»plitd  to  en  acoount  extended  to  itUiwite  imrtiaalers  t  to  an  ex- 
ininMinn  iimUarly  extendedf 

EXAMPLES 

No  — —  room  80  warm  and  bright. 
Wherein  to  read,  wherein  to  write. 

Life  hanffs  on,  held  by  a thread. 

An  organism  to  — — — —  as  to  be  visible  only  under  the  microscope,  yet 
possessed  ol  life,  motion,  and  seeming  intelligence  is  a  source  of  ceaseless 
wonder. 

MISFORTUNE  (page  331) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  mUforiunet  Is  the  sufferer  considered  blameworthy  for  itf  2. 
What  is  calamity  t  disaster f  3.  In  what  special  sense  are  the  words 
aHietian,  ehastening,  trial,  and  tribulation  used?  How  are  these  four 
words  diseriminated  the  one  from  another! 

EXAMPLES 

He's  not  yaliant  that  dares  die. 

But  he  that  boldly  bears , 

I  nerer  knew  a  man  in  life  who  could  not  bear  another's  per- 

feetly  like  a  Ohristian. 

MODEL  (page  334) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  it  a  iiMMfelf  a  pattern  t  How  are  they  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other t    8.  Which  admits  of  freedom  or  idealisation? 

EXAMPLES 

Things  done  without  * ,  in  their  issue 

Are  to  be  fear'd. 
Be  a  — — —  to  others,  and  then  all  will  go  welL 

Washington  and  his  compeers  had  no of  a  federal  republic  with 

eoBstttntional  bonds   and  limitations. 

Moms  was  admonished.  See  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the 
— -  riMfwed  to  thee  in  the  mount. 


MODESTY  (page  334) 

QUESTIONS 

i.  .What  ii  modtHy  in  the  general  sense  f   In  what  specific  sense  is  the  word 
also  naedf     2.  What  is  baehftUneeaf  difidencet  eoyneeel  reserved 


'e  genuine  piiLu.  ■: 


ilsulun  for  t  piood  - 


Of  itrnitiined  for  - 


MONEY  (page  335) 

QUEaTIOMB 
'«>f  ea/ht     2.  Hd»  doca  pruptrit 


y  be  o[  fir  teu  TaJue  thm  - 


MOROSE  (page  335) 

QUESTIONS 
1.   By  wlml   tliatiictciiUicg  »n   (h«   moron  dlttin(iiiiitif d  t   IIik 


iogBf 

wliich 

dfnotfl 

w  d»>  «.Uf«  differ  from  ^Ukyt 

(.  Wliicb  cif  these  WDfda  denote 
cndurlns  (tatei  or  diipaaillanl 

3.  What  II  t 
trtnil«Dl  mo 

Mr  n. 

And 

By   d 

A  p«l  who  fill 

AcUUm  rgmaiDR 

EXAMPLES 

»„„  l<i  ot dlBpoailioo. 

i(t]«  recks  lu  find  ilic  way  la  hgann 

1  it.  fab  lent  in  inutlon. 

MOTION  (page  336) 

1.  yna  ii  notion  r 

unplgi.     S.  IB 

QreSTIONB 
a.  Raw  dMi  rnolfon  dlffrr  trom 
what  HDie  li  muif  i-niplnyfdl     4 
»  in  ■  dclibvrotltv  ■itemblyl     S 
rnhrnilo  word!    Whluli  1*  c.mmi 

Wb.t  I.  th 
It  D<-t(r>n  er 
Dly  uord  in  n 

1 

In    anJ 
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TlMn  it  no  dealhl   What  icemi  m  ii  ; 

Thit  life  of  mortal  breath 
Ii  hot  a  tubnrb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whoie  portal  we  oall  Death, 
the  Ooperaieaa  theory  flnt  dearly  explained  the     ■  of  the  planeta. 


MUTUAL  (page  337) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ii  the  meaning  of  eommanf  mutwUt  reeiproealf     8.  Is  it  oorreet 
to  QMak  of  a  mutual  friend? 

EXAMPLES 

■  friendthipi  will  admit  of  division,  one  may  lore  the  beanty  of 

tUs,  the  good  hnmor  of  that  person. 

In  aU  tme  family  life  there  is  a dependence  which  binds  hearts 

together. 

—  action  is  the  rule  in  the  hnman  body,  where  erery-  part  is 
•heraately  means  and  end,  and  every  action  both  canse  and  effect. 


NAME  (page  338) 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  Is  a  nmnt  in  the  most  general  sense  f  2.  In  the  more  limited  sense, 
how  does  a  name  differ  from  an  appellation  f  a  title  t  GiTc  instances 
of  the  nse  of  these  three  words.  3.  From  what  langnage  is  epithet 
deriTedf  What  is  its  primary  meaning  f  4.  What  does  epithet  sig- 
nify in  literary  usef  5.  What  part  of  speech  is  an  epithet  f  Is  it 
favorable  or  unfavorable  in  signification?  6.  What  is  a  cognomen f 
How  does  it  differ  from  a  surname  f  7.  What  is  style  considered  as  a 
sjnonym  of  nomsf 

EXAMPLES 

Those  he  commands,  move  only  in  command 

Nothing  in  love:  now  does  he  feel  the 

Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thiel 
0  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  his together. 


NATIVE  (page  339) 


QUESTIONS 

1*  miat  dOM  fMfloe  denote?  nnfolf  natural t    S.  What  ezsmples  are  glren 
in  the  text  of  the  correct  use  of  these  words? 

EXAMPLES 

I  wonld  advise  no  child's  being  taught  music  who  has  not  a  — »^— 
«9ttado  for  it. 

It  was  the  4th  of  July,  the day  of  American  freedom . 
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NAUTICAL  (page  339) 

QUSSTIONS 

1.  frcm  what  is  mardne  derlT«d?  marUimBf  What  do  thaaa  two  words  ro- 
spsstWely  sUmlfyf  2.  From  what  is  naval  dsrivedf  nautical  f  Uow 
do  theM  words  differ  in  meaning?  3.  How  does  oc«an,  used  ad- 
Jeetivelyt  differ  from  oceanic  f 

EXAMPLES 

That  sea-beast. 
Leviathan,  which  Ood  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  stream. 


NEAT  (page  340) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  clean  signify?  2.  Does  orderly  apply  to  persons  or  things, 
and  in  what  sense?  3.  What  does  tidy  denote?  4.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  neatf  5.  How  does  nice  compare  with  nseUf  6.  What 
is  the  significance  of  aprucef  trim?  dapper f 

EXAITPLES 

If  he    (Jefferson)    condescended  to  turn  sentences  for  delicate 

ears — still,  he  was  essentially  an  earnest  man. 

Still  to  be  — ,  still  to  be  dressed. 

As  you  were  going  to  a  feast, 
Still  to  be  powder' d,  still  perfum'd. 

NECESSARY  (page  341) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  When  is  a  thinf;  proporly  snid  to  he  neceesaryf  2.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  essential  f  How  does  it  differ  from  indiepeneahle  f  3.  With  refen-nre 
to  what  is  n  thinfr  naid  to  ho  requisite f  How  docs  requisite  compare 
with  essential  and  xndiMprnsnblef  4.  How  do  iin'ritable  and  unavoid 
able  compart*?  To  what  kind  of  things  are  both  thcMe  words  applied? 
5.  How  do  needed  and  utfdftU  oomparo  with   necessary  f 

KXAMPLKS 
As  you   grow  ready   for   it.    somowhorp   or  other  yon   will  find  what  is 


for  you  in  a  hook. 


The  ideas  of  Fpace  and  timo  are  called  in  philosophy  ■  ■     Id^Al. 

NECESSITY  (page  341) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  necessity  f  2.  What  do  need  and  want  imply?  How  does  need 
compare  with  want?  S.  How  doe«  necessity  compare  with  needf  4. 
What   i»   an   essential* 
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EXAMPLES 

0««r«i«  ii,  on  an  haadi,  eoniidered  at  an  '  of  high  oharaelar. 

Ko  liying  man  can  tend  me  to  the  shades 
Before  my  time;  no  man  of  woman  born. 
Ooward  or  hrayo,  ean  shon  his  b 

NEGLECT  (page  342) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  neglect  f  negl^eneet  How  do  the  two  words  compare  f  2. 
What  senses  has  negligence  that  neglect  has  notf  3.  Which  of  the 
two  words  may  be  used  in  a  passive  sense  f  4.  What  is  the  legal 
phrase  for  a  punishable  omission  of  dutyf 

EXAMPLES 

Ah,   why 
Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  — — 
God's  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 
Only  among  the  crowd. 

But,  alas,  to  make 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  hand  of  


To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at 

NEW  (page  343) 

QUESTIONS 

t  What  ia  th«  meaning  of  new  f  of  modern  f  of  recent  f  2.  How  does  recent 
eompare  with  newt  3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  novel f  of  freehf  4. 
To  what  do  young  and  youthful  distinctively  apply? 

NIMBLE   (page  344) 

QUESTIONS 

1*  To  what  does  nimble  properly  refer?  2.  To  what  does  ewift  apply?  3. 
How  does  dlert  compare  with  nimble  t  For  what  is  alert  more  prop*  rly 
a  synonym  ? 

EXAMPLES 

Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respects  not  words; 
Dumb  jewels  often,   in  their  silent  kind, 
More  — ^-^  than  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 
ProfottBd  thinkers  are  often  helpless  in  society,  while  shallow  men  have 
"■         and  nady  minds. 

NORMAL  (page  344) 

QUESTIONS 

!•  What  doM  iMNiral  signify?  normdlf  Give  instances  of  the  distinctive 
ate  of  tht  two  words.  2.  What  does  typical  signify  f  regular f  corn- 
men  f 


Hi 

ESAJfPLga 

a*  dM 

il  vllb  ■  b«ui  griH.  bnt  I  da  ii  la^le  — 

Th.  — 

bnt  ii  11  eTidiDtly 

aeattthrr. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  (page 

345) 

QtJESTlONS 

1.  WhM  ii 

rhc  .igniacaiiQii  of  hoicrver  as  s  coojunrtio 

dI  of  nncrlkalcHf 

a.  w 

hirb  it  Ibe  moti  cmphmlc  word  or  tbt  froup  and  vhu  do«  li 

ligBi 

y(      3.   How   do   V''   "id   '<>"   romptrr   wil 

wKh 

6ul»      1.  Whol  ill  lb*  force  of  ttiHigh   BDd 

tUh-xi^Kt     6.  How 

doH 

am    d4,pitt    m    t» 

*p<U 

EXAHPLES 

du  tby  word,  old  Time^  deipllc  tbr  wronr. 

Mr  love  »h.U  la  my  tec»  tr*r  live  young 

ihaU  D»t  come  in 

Bj  gnee. 

TUm  »»  >n  immenie  crnwd  ths  indemra 

weather. 

OATH  (page  346) 

m 

.         QUESTIONS 

1.    WhM   il 

an  oathf  an  afiaritt    Ha«  dora  (he  afldii 

^«  dUIet  Irool^ 

t.  What  i«  an  adinraiionl     3.  What  !■  a 

«»«.»    How  dM<  R 

differ 

frdm  an  carAf     <.  Of  what  «ardi  i>  aalK  k 

popniar  iTDonrml 

S.  In 

what  da  analhrma.  rwrir,  Enerolbin,  and 

mtrteaiUm  agree  T 

fl.  Wl 

bat  il  an  onoifttma/     7,  !•  a  o.™  juB  or 

unin..!      S.  Wlat__ 

d»> 

xzMrotlon  (ipreitl   (niprecoNoa  r 
EXAMPLES 

J 

Bdln 

■  it  that  tllna  Bhouldelt  not  .   Ihan 

1...  u,..  i.«ijM 

BDd 

Tbrn  hov  (an  any  man  In  tstd 

To  break  an  he  nsver  midsl 

OBSCURE   (page  347) 

QUESTIONS 

1 

1.  Wkat  il 

otimn/     E.  How  doei  ohtrurt  oomnare  whb 

comriicaifdr  with 

eamrlHt  <rlih  aft.*™./  wilh  pnt«.«dt 

OBSOLETE    (page  348) 

y 

QUESTIONS 

^ 

I.  Wb™  1> 

a  word  t,h4e.itUt    VTkPB  if.  a  word  ar^ABir 

2.  It  an  «U  w 

■uiiSi 

If  word  necesaBTily  abtalrtrt     3.  Wbll  ii  m 

anl  by  aajing  Ihil 

■  word  i«  rant     4.  U  •  rarr  word  nstra.oHly  otii 

olrtr  or  an  aK»bl< 

word 

J 
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BXAHPLSS 

When  the  Ubori  of  medeni  philolofistt  bef la,  8«aMrit  wm  th* 
■  of  oil  tho  Aryan  Uafuoges  known  to  them. 

▲Um,  wo  rood  in  -—  MOf 
Woo  00  oiooodingly  tall  ond  krong, 
Ko  boro  tho  Bkiei  npon  hii  book, 
Jnit  ao  tho  pedler  dooo  hit  pack. 
U  lo  wondorfol  that  oo  few  -—  words  are  found  In  Shako^oore 
tfter  tho  lopte  of  three  eenturiea 

OBSTINATE   (page  348) 

QUESTIONS 

L  How  does  JUodof ron^  differ  from  obstinate  and  ttubbomf  SL  How  do 
o5«ltfuUo  and  stubborn  differ  from  each  other  f  Which  is  commonly 
applied  to  tho  inferior  animals  and  to  inanimate  things?  8.  What  is 
the  meaninf  of  rsfraetoryf  How  does  it  differ  from  stubborn?  Which 
word  is  applied  to  metals,  and  in  what  sense?  4.  What  is  the  moan- 
ing of  obdurmtsf  eontumaeiousf  pertinacious?  6.  What  words  do  we 
apply  to  tho  tmyi«Id{ni7  character  or  conduct  that  we  approve  f 

EXAKPLES 

Is  it  in  heav'n  a  crime  to  love  too  wellt 

To  bear  too  tender,  or  too a  heart, 

To  act  a  Lover's  or  a  Roman's  part? 
*1  Shan  talk  of  what  I  like,"   she  said  wilfully,   clasping  her  hands 
mad  her  knooo  with  the  gesture  of  an child. 

OBSTRUCT  (page  349) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  obstruct  f  How  does  it  compare  with 
ktndsrf  8.  How  does  obstruct  compare  with  impsdsf  8.  What  does 
orfMf  iigni^  in  the  sense  here  considered  t 

EXAMPLES 

There  is  a  certain  wisdom  of  humanity  which  is  common  to  the  greatest 
ncB  witii  tho  lowest,   ond  which  our  ordinary  education   often  labors  to 

"Dtaee  and w 

Ko,  no ing  the  vast  wheel  of  time, 

That  round  and  round  still  turns  with  onward  night 

OLD  (page  350) 

QUESTIONS 

^  What  dooo  old  •ignifyt  2.  How  do  old  and  ancient  compare?  8.  What 
eontnoCed  lonoos  has  oldf  4.  What  is  the  special  force  of  oULsnf 
S.  In  what  sonao  ore  gray,  hoary,  and  olden  used  of  material  objects? 
1  To  what  li  uged  chiefly  applied?  7.  To  whot  do  deorepU,  graif. 
and  Jkooflf  apply,  os  sold  of  human  beings?     8.  To  what  do«s  senHc 
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iialA 

applyl     9.  Xa  whafc  tesBa  U  ddMly  uiedf    10.  WhAt  are  the  primary 
aad  dMired  TOfftoiBim  of  remot^t    11.  What  doea  twiaroMa  ecoraMt 


Book-rfbbed  Mid     >■  ■   -■  as  tiia  ■an,'— ^he  TVlet 

fttratchini;  ia  penaive  qgintnciw.  Mireen; 

TIm  — —  wooda,   .    .    . 

.    .    .   and,  poured  round  all, 

ocean's  gray  and  .melancholy  waate,— » 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man. 

Through  the  sequestered  vale  of  rural  lilt. 

The  •  patriarch  guileless  held 

The  tenor  of  his  way. 

0  goad  head  which  all  men  knew! 

Shall  we,  shall men,  like  — •  trees. 

Strike  deeper  their  vile  root,  and  doaer  diac* 
Still  more  enamored  of  their  wretched  aoilt 


OPERATION   (page  351 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  operation  denote?  and  by  what  kind  of  agent  la  it  eifeetedt 
3.  What  do  performance  and  execution  denote?  and  by  what  kiad  of 
agents  are  they  effected?  S.  How  does  performance  differ  froaa 
jutionf 

EXAMPLES 

The  tools  of  working  out  salvation 

By  mere  mechanic  . 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  waa,  mighty; 
But  hia  ,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 


ORDER   (page  351) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  docR  inetruction  imply?  direction f  2.  How  does  order  compare 
with  direclionf  3.  To  what  clctasee  of  persons  are  ordure  eapeeially 
given?  How  does  an  order  in  tho  commercial  sense  become  authori- 
tative? 4.  How  does  command  compnrc  with  order f  6.  In  what  ien«te 
in  requirement  used?  By  what  authority  is  a  requirement  made?  6 
Tn  what  senite  is  prohibition  usod?  infunctiont 

EXAMPLES 

Ckneral  Sherman  writes  in  his  Memoirs,  "I  have  never  in  my  life  quee- 

tiotted  or  disobeyed  an  ." 

"Te  shall  become  like  God" — transcendent  fatal 
That  God's forgot,  she  plucked  and  ate. 
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OSTENTATION   (pa^*  352) 

QUESTIONS 

I4  Whftt  IB  owttniationt  How  does  it  compare  with  hoa$Hngf  ditpUi^f 
•kofot  8.  What  is  pompt  pageant  or  pageantry  f  What  do  the  two 
lattttr  wordi  suggest,  and  how  do  they  compare  with  pompf  S.  From 
what  is  parad€  derived?  What  is  its  primary  meaning t  With  what 
iaplieation  is  it  always  used  in  the  metaphorical  sense!  How  does 
pmrade  compare  with  ostenttUionf 

EXAMPLES 

Wie  boast  of  heraldry,  the  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour; 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

The  President's  salary  does  not  permit  ,  nor,  indeed,  is  ■ 

expeeted  of  him. 

With  all  his  wealth,  talent,  and  learning,  he  was  singularly  fres  from 


OUGHT    (page  353) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  9U4fkt  properly  signify?  2.  How  does  ought  compare  with 
9h9uidt     8.  In  what  secondary  sense  is  ought  sometimes  used? 

EXAMPLES 

He  has  not  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes,  but  only  what  he  with 

his  own,  which  after  all  is  his  own  only  in  a  qualified  sense. 

Age  have  reverence,   and  be  worthy  to  have  it. 

OVERSIGHT    (page  353) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  In  what  two  contrasted  senses  is  oversight  used?  2.  How  does  superin- 
tendenee  compare  with  oversight  f  3.  With  what  special  reference  is 
control  used!  4.  What  kind  of  a  term  is  eurveHlance  and  what  does 
Ik  imply! 

EXAMPLES 

Those    able   to   oondoet   great   enterprises   must    be    allowed    wages    of 


O  Friendship,  equal  poised 


Feed  the  flock  of  Ood  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  ->— «— i*  thereof 
n9t  by  eoBstraint,  but  willingly. 

PAIN    (page  354) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ie  pmint  ouferinof  2.  How  does  diatr§§9  rank  as  compared  with 
pmin  and  wuferingt  S.  What  is  sn  aehef  a  throe  t  a  paroxifemf  4. 
What  is  agony  f  anguishf 
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,   patience 

EXAMPLES 

To  each  his  s;  all  are  men* 

Oondemned  alike  to  groan; 
Tha  tender  for  another's  ■, 

The  unfeeling  for  hit  own. 
n»  dreariest  and  most  loathed  worUDy  llfli 

That  age, 1  penury,  and  fanpriaonaMBt 

Can  lay  on  nature. 

PALLIATE   (page  354) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  do  ehak  and  paUiate  agree  in  original  meaning  t  How  do  they  differ 
in  the  derived  senses?  2.  What  is  it  to  exUnuaU,  and  how  docs 
that  word  compare  with  paUiat^f 

EXAMPLES 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am;  nothing  — — 
Nor  aught  set  down  in  malice. 

We  would  not  dissemble  nor  [our  transgressions]    before  the 

face  of  Almighty  0od,  our  heavenly  Father. 

I  shall  uever  attempt  to  my  own  foibles  by  exposing  the  error 

of  another. 

PARDON,  V.  (page  355) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  pardon?  2.  To  what  doea  forgive  refer?  3.  How  do 
pard&n  and  forgive  differ  in  use  in  accordance  with  the  difference  in 
meaning?     4.  What  is  it  to  remit f  to  condone?  to  exctue? 

EX^^PLES 


How  many  will  Ray  , 

And  find  a  kind  of  license  in  the  sound 
To  hate  a  little  lonfrcrl 

I  him,  as  heaven  shall  — ^— -  me. 

To  err  is  human,  to ,  divine. 

PARDON,  n.  (page  356) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  acquittal  f  How  does  it  differ  from  pardon  as  regards  the 
person  acquitted  or  pardoTiedf  2.  Is  an  innocent  person  crer  par* 
doned?     8.  What  is  oblivion t  amneety?  absolMtion? 

EXAMPLES 

Far  'tis  swMt  to  stammer  one  letter 
Of  the  Eternal's  language; — on  earth  it  Is  called  -w 

.  net  wrath,  is  God's  be»t  attribute. 

'         to  the  injured  does  belong, 
But  thoy  ne'rr  who  have  done  the  wrong. 
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PART,  n.  (page  357) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Wlutt  is  ft  paHf  2.  Whftt  is  ft  fragment f  ft  piece?  8.  What  do  tfloi#i<m 
and  fraction  signUyf  4.  TTAot  is  ft  pertionf  ft.  What  it  ft  cAof^/ 
•n  iiMtalnMtitl  ft  partielet  6.  What  do  eanponent,  e&netUn&nt,  in- 
gredient,  and  eUtnent  signify  f  Bow  do  thej  differ  from  on*  aaillMrl 
7.  What  is  a  eul^divieiont 

EXAMPLES 

The  best  of  a  good  man's  life. 

His  little,  nameless,  nnremembered  acta 
Of  kindness  and  of  lore. 

Spirits  that  live  throughout 

Vital  in  every  .    .    . 

Can  not  but  by  annihilating  die. 
Many  cheap  houses  were  built  to  be  sold  by  g. 


PARTICLE   (page  358) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  partiOef  2.  What  does  atom  etymologically  signify  f  What  is 
its  meaning  in  present  scientific  use?  3.  What  is  a  molecule,  and  of 
what  is  it  regarded  as  composed?  4.  What  is  an  element  in 
chemistry  f 

EXAMPLES 

Ifueretius  held  that  the  universe  originated  from  a  fortuitous  concourse 


of 


But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 

Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  s. 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 
Many  aquatic  animals,   whose  food   consists  of  small  — — >— .  diffused 

through  the  water,  have  an  apparatus  for  cresting  currents  eo  as  to  bring 

such  —  within  their  reach. 


PATIENCE  (page  358) 

QUESTIONS 

L  Whftt  ii  patisneef  2.  Whst  is  endurance  f  3.  How  does  patience  com^ 
psrs  with  eubmieeion  and  endurance  f  4.  To  what  are  euVmieei^m 
mad  reeignaUon  ordinarily  applied?  6.  What  is  forhfortmeef  Hoiv 
doM  tl  •omparo  with  vaiiencef 

EXAMPLXB 

WHh  -— — —  bear  the  lot  to  thee  assigned, 
Hot  think  It  chance,  nor  murmur  at  the  load. 
For  know  what  man  calls  Fortune  is  from  Ood. 
THere  It,  however,  a  limit  at  which  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 
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PAY    (page   359) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Whftt  is  paj/f  eampensationf  remuneration  f  reeompenaet  2.  What  la  as 
oiiotoanctf/  S.  What  are  wages f  eamingef  4.  What  is  hiref  what 
does  it  imply?  6.  For  what  is  salary  paid!  How  does  it  differ  from 
wages  f     6.  What  is  a  fee,  and  for  what  giyent 

EXAMPLES 

I  am  not  aware  that  ,  or  even  faTors,  howoTer  graeioua,  bind 

any  man's  souL 

Our  praises   are  our  — — . 


Carey,  in  early  life,  was  a  country  minister  with  a  small 
Laborers  are  remunerated  by  ,  and  officials  by  — 


PEOPLE   (page  360) 

QUESTIONS 

1  What  is  a  community  f  a  eommonweaUhf  2.  What  is  a  people  f  a  rmeef 
S.  What  is  a  state t  a  nation/  4.  What  does  population  signify?  tribe f 

EXAMPLES 

A may  let  a  king  fall,  and  still  remain  a ,  but  if  a  king 

let  his slip  from  him,  he  is  no  longer  a  king. 

Questions  of have  played  a  great  part  in  the  politics  and  wars 

of   the   latter   half  of  the   nineteenth   century,    the   Germanic  ,    the 

Slavonic  ,  the  Italian,  and  the  Greek  s  struggling  to  assert 

their  unity. 

PERCEIVE  (page  361) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Whdt  class  of  things  do  wc  perceive t  2.  How  does  apprehend  differ  in 
scope  from  perceive/  3.  What  does  conceive  signify?  4.  How  does 
comprehend  compare  with  apprehend t  with  conceive/ 

EXAMPLES 

We  may  the  tokt-ns  of  the  divine  agency  without  being  able  to 

or  the  divine   Being. 

.    .    .    Admitted  once  to  his  embrace, 

Thou  shalt  that  thou  wast  blind  before. 

O  horror!  horror  I   horror  I    Tongue  nor  heart 
Can  not  nor  name  thee  I 


PERFECT  (page  362) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  perfeci  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense?     2.  What  is  ab«ef«(e 
in  the  fullest  sense?     S.  What  is  perfect  in  the  limited  sense,   and  la 
popular    lungunicpf 
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EXAMPLES 

We  hftTt  the  idea  of  a  Being  infinitely  ,  and  from  thii  Deieartea 

reaaoBcd  that  sueh  a  being  really  ezitta. 

*ShaIl  remain'! 
Hear  70a  thia  Triton  of  the  mUinowil  mark  70a 
HU 'ihaU'  t 

PERMANENT  (page  362) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  is  durable  derived?  to  what  class  of  substanoes  is  it  applied? 
2.  What  is  permanent,  and  in  what  connections  used?  3.  How  does 
enduring  compare  with  durable f  with  permanent/ 

EXAMPLES 

H7  heart  is  wax,  molded  as  she  pleares,  bnt as  marble  to  retain. 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 

Forward,  not ,  sweet,  not , 

The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute. 
For  her  merchandise  shall  be  for  them  that  dwell  before  the  Lord,  to 
eat  sufficiently,  and  for  clothing. 

PERMISSION  (page  363) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  auihorHtyt  2.  What  is  permieeionf  3.  How  does  permiesion 
compare  with  aUowaneef  4.  What  is  a  permit  f  6.  What  is  liceneef 
How  does  it  compare  with  authority f  with  permieeionf  6.  What  does 
ewuent  involve  t 

EXAMPLES 

God  is  more  there  than  thou;  for  thou  art  there 
Only  by  his  


Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  , 

When  judges  steal  themselves. 
Very  few  of  the  Egyptians  avail  themselves  of  the  —  which  their 
religion  allows  them,  of  having  four  wives. 

PERNICIOUS  (page  364) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  V^om  what  it  pemicioue  derived,  and  what  does  it  signify  f  2.  How 
does  pemiHoue  compare  with  injurious  f  3.  What  does  noieome  de- 
note f  4.  What  is  the  distinctive  sense  of  noxiouef  6.  How  does 
noxiims  compare  with  noieome  f 

EXAMPLES 

TiiHamiwg  wfne,  to  mankind. 

80  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with stench, 

Are  from  their  hives,  and  houses,  driven  away. 
Thit  strong  smell  of  eulfnr,  and  a  choking  sensation  of  the  lungs  indl- 
••ted  the  presenee  of  gases. 
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PERPLEXITY  (page  364) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  if  p^rpUxityf  eonfuBiont  How  do  the  two  wwds  eOMparet  t. 
How  do  b4W<td$rment  and  oon/iMion  oompsrot  $.  From  wh«t  Aoea 
ama»emeni  remit  f 

EXAMPLES 

Oaixtb. — ^Yere  is  mine  host  de  Jarterref 

Host. — Here,  master  doctor,  in  and  doubtful  dilemaia. 

There  is  such  in  my  powers 

As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 

By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 

Among  the  buzzing,  pleased  multitude. 

PERSUADE   (page  365) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  eonvinee  denote?  How  does  it  differ  from  the  other  words  of 
the  group?  2.  What  is  it  to  persuade f  S.  How  is  eonvineing  related 
to  ptrnuuionf     4.  How  does  coax  compare  with  permtadef 

EXAMPLES 

A  long  train  of  these  practises    has  at  length  unwillingly  me 

that  there  is  something  hid  behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  king  him- 
self. 

He  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  ,  and  a  hand  to  execute 

any  mischief. 

PERVERSE    (page  366) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  etymological  meaning  of  perverse  f  What  does  It  signify  in 
common  use?      2.  What  does  petulant  signify?  wayward f 

EXAMPLES 

And  you,  my  lords — methinkft  you  do  not  well, 

To  bear  with  their  objectiooR. 

Whining,  purblind,  boy  I 

Good  Lord !  what  mudnofK  rulen  in  brainsick  men 
When,  for  no  slight   nnd  frivolous  a  cause, 

Snch «*mnlationp  nhall  ariw*. 


PHYSICAL  (page  8M) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  material  signify?  2.  What  idea  does  physioti  add  to  that 
contained  in  material?  3.  To  what  do  bodily,  corporal,  and  corporeal 
apply?       4.    How   do   hoiliht    nnd    rorpnrnl   differ   from   rorpor^fllf      5. 

Tt)  whiit    iv  rnrpnrnl  now   fur  Ww  most   pnrt   limited? 


fi03  p«»»l«xit; 


EXAMPLES 
pmnliihnmnt  is  mrictietUy  ftbAodoatd  ia  Uia  grMtw  anvber  of 


Vaa  bat  *«•  partly  tka  «aa  ■  ■  ■    ■   aad  antidj.  tka  athar  InaaterUI 


TlMft  nMt  aia  «11  elMdy  dlftn«aMato4  )y  oHmt  »  ■  ■'  ■  WUU  Qua 
the  iotar  al  llM  akia. 

We  eaa  aot  thiak  of  tabstaaee  Mve  ia  tenas  that  imply prop- 

ertiM. 

PITIFUL  (page  337) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  Wkat  mui  the  origlaal  meaaiag  of  pitiful  f    What  does  it  now  ligaify; 
t.  How  doei  fUif%U   differ  in  use  from  i^itiabUt     S.  What  was  Uw 
•arij  aad  what  is  the  present  sense  of  piUoutf 

EXAMPLES 

There  is  something  pleading  and  in  the  simplicity    of  perfect 

igaoraaee. 

The  aiott  sight  one  ever  sees  is  a    yoaag  aiaa  doing  nothing; 

tho  Fnries  oarly  drag  him  to  his  doom. 

O,  the  most  — —  cry    of  the  poor  souls  t 


PITY  (page  368) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  Hfhat  ia  pityf  jympatAyf     2.  How  does  sympaCAy    in  its  exercise  differ 
from  pityf    3.  How  does  pity  differ  from  mercy  f    4.  How  does  eom- 
poMiion  compare   with  mercy  and  pityf     5.  How  does  commieeration 
differ  from  eoiajHW«<on/ 

EXAMPLES 

Nothing  but  the  laflnite  is  sufficient  for  the  infinite  pathos  of 

homaa  life. 

He  hallows  erery  heart  he  once  has  swayed, 
And  whea  his  presence  we  no  longer  share, 
StiO  leaves as  a  relic  there. 


PLEAD   (page  369) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  it  to  i^od  in  the  ordinary  sense  f  in  the  legal  sense  f     2.  How 
do  af^aa  and  mdvccate  differ!    S.  What  do  beaeeeh,  entreat,  aad  ^n^ 
9ior§  tmjffy^    4.  How  does  eolicit  compare  with  the  above  words! 

EXAMPLES 

Speak  to  me  low,  my  Savior,  low  and   sweet, 

*         *         * 

Leat  I  ahould  fear  and  fall,  and  miss  thee  so, 
Who  art  aot  missed  by  any  that  ■    . 

flpaalrhn  af  the  honor  paid  to  good  men,  is  it  not  time  to for  a 

rafom  In  the  writing  of  biographies! 


pleasant  g(>4 

praiac 

PLEASANT  (page  370) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Wlurt  doM  pUasant  add  to  the  aeiiM  of  pUaHngf  8.  How  doei  pUMttmH 
oompara  with  kindt  8.  Wliat  doaa  good-natured  algnilrt  How  doei 
H  aompira  with  plstitantt 

EXAMPLES 

Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 

About   him,  and  lies  down  to  dreams. 

When  fiction  rises to  the  eye, 

Men  will  believe  because  they  love  the  lie. 

.    .    .   If  we  must  part  forever, 

Give  me  but  one word  to  think  upon. 

PLENTIFUL   (page  371) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  kind  of  a  term  is  enough,  and  what  does  it  mean  f  2.  How  does 
aufieient  compare  with  enough?  S.  What  is  ampUf  4.  To  what  do 
abundant,  ample,  liberai,  and  plentiful  apply?  5.  How  is  eofiout 
used?  ailuentf  plentiful t  6.  What  does  complete  express?  7.  Id 
what  sense  are  lavish  and  profuse  employed?  8.  To  what  is  luawrient 
applied  t 

EXAMPLES 

My joya. 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselTea 
In  dropr  of  sorrow. 
Can  anybody  remember  when  the  right  sort  of  men  and  the  right  sort 

of  women  were  f 

Share  the  advice  betwixt  you;  if  both  gain  all. 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'tis  received. 

And  is  for  both. 

He  hasted,  and  opposed  the  rocky  orb 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  his shield. 

POETRY  (page  372) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  poetry  f  2.  Does  poetry  involve  rimef  Does  it  require  meter  f 
8.  What  is  imperatively  required  beyond  verae,  rime,  or  meter  to 
constitute  poetry? 

EXAMPLES 

is  rhythmical,   imaginative  language,  expressing  tiie  invention. 


taste,  thought,  passion,  and  insight  of  a  human  soul. 

He   knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  — 
And  ever  against  eating  cares. 
Lap  me    in  soft  Lydian  aira, 
Married  to  immortal  
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POLITE  (page  372) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Wk«(  ar«  tb«  eharMteritties  of  a  eivU  pertont  What  more  U  found  in 
ono  who  it  poUUt  2.  How  does  courteous  compare  with  eivUt  3. 
What  does  eourUtf  ^gnltjt  genteel  f  urbmnet  4.  In  what  sense  is 
poUehed  msedt  eemplmiemntf 

EXAMPLES 

She  is  no4  ■    for  the  sake  of  aeeming  ,  hut  —  for  the 

take  of  being  kind. 

He  was  so  generally that  nobody  thanked  him  for  it. 

Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw  admired;  —  Uiough  007,  and 
gentle  though  retired. 

POVERTY  (page  374) 

QUESnOKS 

1-  What  does  jMverly  ttrictly  denote?   What  does  it  signify  in  ordinary  noet 

2.  What  does  privation  signify?    How  does  it  compare  with  dietreeef 

3.  What  is  indigence f  destitution f  penury?    4.  What  does  pauperism 
property  signify!    How  does  it  differ  from  beggary  and  mendieanegf 

POWER    (page   375) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  power?  2.  Is  power  limited  to  intelligent  agents,  or  how  widely 
applied!  3.  How  does  ability  compare  with  power?  4.  What  is 
capacity f  and  how  related  to  power  and  to  ability?  6.  What  is  com- 
petency? faculty?  talent?  6.  What  are  dexterUy  and  ekm?  How 
are  they  related  to  talent?    7.  What  is  e0lcacy?  efUiency? 

EXAMPLES 

• 

Bismarck  was  the  one  great  figure  of  all  Europe,  with  more for 

good   or  evil  than  any  other  human  being  possessed  at  that  time. 

The  souU  in  its  highest  sense,  is  a  vast for  God. 

I  reckon  it  is  an  orer sight  in  a  great  body  of  metaphysicians  that  they 

have  been  afraid  to  ascribe  our  apprehensions  of to  intuition.     In 

oonse^eneo  of  this  neglect,   some  never  get  the  idea  of ,  but  merely 

af  saeoeMiaB,  within  the  bare  limits  of  ezperienoe. 


PRAISE   (pag«  376) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  is  praise?  By  how  many  is  it  given,  and  how  is  it  erpressed!  2. 
What  is  appiauss ?  by  how  many  given!  and  how  expressed!  3. 
What  ia  aeclamaHsn?  How  does  it  differ  from  applause?  4.  How 
does  approhatian  differ  from  praise?  5.  What  does  approval  add  to 
the  meaning  of  praise?  $,  How  does  eomplimsnt  compare  with  praise? 
7.  What  is  fUdieryf 
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EXAMPLBS 
13ie      ■   «   ■  of  llsteBisf  lenatM  to  oonmwuMi 

TIm  threats  of  pain  and  min  to  dfeipln^ 
Ho  teatter  plenty  o'er  a  onlliDg  land* 
And  nad  their  Mstocr  in  a  naciofi't  eytM. 
■■    ■■'   no  man  e'er  deverred  who  songht  no  mora 

Gladly  then  he  mixed 
Among  those  friendly  powers,  who  him  reoeired 
With  joy  and s  loud. 

PRAY  (page  377) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  pray  in  the  religious  sense!  2.  In  what  lighter  and  more 
familiar  sense  may  pray  be  usedt    Is  this  latter  nse  now  common  t 

EXAMPLBB 

Hesiod  exhorted  the  husbandman  to  — — —  for  a  harresti  Imt  to  do  n 
with  his  hand  niK>n  the  plow. 

I  kneel,  and  then  her  blessing. 

PRECARIOUS  (page  377) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  is  the  term  uncertain  applied?  2.  What  did  prscarioMS  orginsOy 
signify?    How  is  it  now  used,  and  how  does  it  differ  from  uneertttnf 

EXAKPLES 

.    .    .   Thou  know' St,  great  son. 

The  end  of  war's . 

Life  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  its  value. 

PRECEDENT  (page  378) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  precedent?  2.  How  does  ea^e  fall  short  of  the  meaning  of 
precedent  f  S.  What  is  an  obiter  dictum  f  How  does  it  differ  from  a 
precedent  * 

EXAMPLES 

Whore   freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

From  to  . 

Let  OB  conRider  the  reason  of  the  ,  for  nothing  is  law  that  fe  not 

reason. 

PREDESTINATION  (pag«  STi) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  predettinaHont     2.  How  does  fate  differ  from  predeaHnatitm 
8.  What  does  nereiteitv  signify  in  the  philosophical  sense?     4.  What  B 
foreknoirtedffef    Doew  It   involx't-  foreordination   or  predettirurtionf 
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EXAMPLES 

For  —  hat  wore  the  thread  of  life  with  pain. 

AU  high  truth  if  the  union  of  two  contiedietories.  Thus  — -— —  and 
tree-iriD  are  oppotftei;  and  the  truth  does  not  lie  between  these  two^  hut 
in  •  higher  reeoneiZSng  truth  which  leaves  hoth  true. 

PREJUDICE    (page   380) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ii  a  presumption t  On  what  is  it  founded?  2.  On  what  are  prt/w- 
dies  and  prepoa»€»sion  based!  How  do  these  two  words  differ  from 
each  other  f 

EXAMPLES 

When  the  Judgment's  weak,  the is  strong. 

The is  always  in  favor  of  what  exists. 

Hii  fine  features,  manly  form,  and  perfect  manners  awakened  an  in* 
Msnt in  hit  favor. 

PRETENSE    (page   380) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  a  prstsiuef   How  does  it  differ  from  a  pretext?     2.  What  is  a 
Tuaef 

EXAMPLES 

The  dsim  of  a  stronger  nation  to  protect  a  weaker  has  commonly  been 
bat  s for  conquest 

It  is  not  poverty  so  much  as  that  harasses  a  ruined  man — ^the 

trnsgle  between  a  proud  mind  and  an  empty  purse. 

The  independent  English  nobility  conspired  to  make  an  insurrection, 
snd  to  support  the  prince's s. 

PREVENT   (page  381) 

QUESTIONS 

^*  What  b  the  original  meaning  of  prevent?  2.  What  word  is  now  com> 
flsonlj  used  in  that  sense f  S.  What  is  the  meaning  of  obviate?  pre- 
elude f    4.  How  is  prevent  at  present  used? 

EXAMPLES 

The  contrary  suppodtion  is  obviously  

When  the  Siberian  Pacific  Railway  is  finished,  what  is  there  to 

^^Usia  from  annexing  nearly  the  whole  of  China! 

Thevi  appears  to  be  no  way  to    ■  the  difficulty. 

PREVIOUS   (pag«  882) 

QUESTIONS 

*•*  ^hal  doee  ittoe edenf  denote!  2.  How  does  prtcedinff  differ  from  anU^ 
eedent  and  previoue?  S.  How  is  anterior  commonly  used!  prior? 
4.  Of  what  is  former  used?    What  does  former  always  imply! 
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EXAMPLES 

ThMe  mftttars  have  b«6n  folly  eaq[>lained  in  — — —  thaipten  of  thii 
w«rk. 

The  reader  will  be  helped  to  an  underetandinf  of  thia  proeeis  bj  i 
careful  study  of  the  diagram  on  the page. 

X21  timea  many  things  wert  attributed  to  wit«h«rafl  tlMt  s«v 

have  a  scientific  explanation. 

PRICE  (page  383) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  eogt  of  an  article?  the  price t  2.  How  do  eoH  and  priM 
ordinarily  differ?  S.  In  what  exceptional  caae  may  eo«l  and  pria 
agree?  4.  What  does  price  always  imply?  5.  What  is  the  meaniiff 
of  vaiuef  How  does  market  valiM  differ  from  intrinaic  vahuf  L 
How  does  value  differ  from  worth  t  7.  To  what  are  charge  and  m* 
pense  ordinarily  applied? 

EXAMPLES 

is  the  life-giving  power  of  anything;  ,  the  quantity  of 

labor  required  to  produce  it;  ,  the  quantity  of  labor  which  its  po»> 

sessor  vill  take  in  exchange  for  it. 

No  man  can  permanently  do  business  by  making  the  of  his 

goods  the  same  as  their  to  him,  however  such  a  method  may  help 

him  momentarily  in  an  emergency. 

PRIDE  (page  384) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  pride f  hauffhtinesef  arrogance?  diedainf  How  do  these  qualities 
compare  with  pride?  2.  What  does  eupercUioueneee  imply  according 
*o  its  etymolof^y?  3.  How  do  pride  and  vanii^  differ?  4.  What  dif- 
ference is  noted  between  self-conceit  and  conceit?  6.  How  do  erlf- 
respect  and  self-esteem  compare  with  each  other  and  with  the  other 
words  of  the  group? 

EXAMPLES 

may  puff  a  man  up,  but  never  prop  him  up. 

There  is  nothing can  so  little  bear  with  as itself. 

is  as  ill  at  ease  under  indifference  as  tenderness  is  under  the 

love  which  it  can  not  return. 

PRIMEVAL    (page   385) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  derivation  and  signification  of  aboriffinedf  autoehtlionicf 
primeval?  2.  What  do  prime  and  primary  denote?  What  special 
sense  has  primary  as  in  reference  to  a  school?  8.  How  is  primordial 
used?  4.  What  does  primitive  suggest,  as  In  the  expressions,  the 
primitive  church,  primitive  simplicity?  5.  What  Ir  fritHtuf  tt.  How 
do  native  and  indigenous  compare? 
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EXAMPLES 

Thou  from nothingness  didst  call 

First  chaos,  then  existence,  Lord. 
The  — — — -  inhabitants  of  America  are  long  since  extinct,  for  even  the 
rsees  whom  the  white  men  conquered  had  themselves  supplanted  an  earlier 
rsee. 

AD  the  later  ages  hare  wondered  at  and  admired  the  whole-souled  con* 
iMrstion  of  the  church. 


PROFIT    (page  387) 

QUESTIONS 

LWhat  are  returns  or  reeeipiaf  2.  What  is  profit  in  the  commercial  sense? 
What  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  sense?  8.  What  is  utility f  4. 
What  does  advantage  originally  signify?  Does  it  now  necessarily  im- 
ply having  or  gaining  superiority  to  another  person,  or  securing  any- 
thing at  another's  expense?  6.  What  is  gaint  benefit f  emoluwuntt 
6.  To  what  does  expediency  especially  refer? 

EXAMPLES 

Silence  has  many  s. 

No  man  can  read  with that  which  he  can  not  learn  to  read  with 

pleasure. 

Oodlinen  with  contentment  is  great  . 

PROGRESS   (page  388) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  is  progreeet  8.  What  do  attainment,  profleieney,  and  development 
imply?     8.  What  is  advance!    How  does  it  differ  from  progreeef 

EXAMPLES 

What   if  thy  compared  with   an   Alexander's,   a  Mahomet's,   a 

KspoleoB'a? 

And  dreams  in  their have  breath, 

And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy. 
Human  —  consists  in  a  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
vho,  ceasing  to  live  by  the  animal  life  alone  and  to  feel  the  pleasures  of 
■Ukie  only,  eome  to  participate  in  the  intellectual  life  also. 

PROHIBIT  (page  389) 

QUESTIONS 

!•  What  la  It  to  prohibit f  2.  How  does  forbid  compare  with  prckibUf  $. 
How  does  prohihii  compare  with  prevent? 

EXAMPLES 

Though  much  I  want  which  most  would  have. 

Yet  4till  my  mind  to  crave. 

The  laws  of  England,  from  the  early  Plantagenets,  sternly  —  tka 
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oonrertioB  of  mali  lato  aleohol,  ezoeptiiig  a  tnull  portion  for  modidul 
porpoMi. 

Humaa  Uw  mutt    ■    '  ■■      many  thinft  ikU  haaun  admiaittratioo  of 
law  ooa  B«l  otaBkileir  ;  k  sol  tkii  tnio  olao  ol  (be  dirteo  fofn* 

mtatt 

PROMOTE  (page  390) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  if  It  to  prxtmoU  f    2.  To  what  doea  pr^moU  apply  f    To  pemai « 
thinga,  and  in  what  wayf 

EXAMPLES 

The  outlawed  pirate  of  one  year  wai the  next  to  be  a  tl^/wnat 

and  his  oountry'i  repreaentatiyo. 

The  imperial  ensign,  which  full  high  ed. 

Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  in  the  wind. 


PROPITIATION   (page  390) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  did  otonetiffd  originally  denote  f  What  is  its  present  theolegifal 
and  popular  sense  f  2.  What  does  expioHon  signify  f  yropttiaMMf 
Boiitfiieiifmf 

EXAMPLES 

has  respect  to  the  bearing  which  satisfaction  has  upon  sin  or 

the  sinner.     has  respect  to  the  effect  of  satisfaction  in  remoTlD^ 

the  judicial  displeasure  of  God. 

When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  sin  or  folly,  I  think  the  best 

he  can  make  is  to  warn  others  not  to  fall  into  the  like. 

Redemption  implies  the  complete  deliverance  from  the  penalty,  power, 
and  all  the  consequenceo  of  sin;  is  ased  in  the  sense  of  the  sacri- 
ficial work,  whereby  the  redemption  from  the  condemning  power  of  the 
law  was  insured. 

PROPOSAL   (page  391) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  doci  an  offer  or  ptnpnttnl  do  f     2.  What  does  a  propoiUion  set  fortia 
S.  For  what  is  the  propo»U,\on  desifmedf  the  inoitonAt     4.  In  wh* 
way  does  propotiHion  oome  to  have  nearly  the  sense  of  propotal  iJ 
oertain  uses?     6.  ^Vhat  Is  a  Mdf     6.  What  doee  an  overture  aoeoOi 
plisht   In  what  special  application  is  the  word  yp^nnimly  naedt 

EXAMPLES 

Garrison  emphatically  declared,  "I  ean  not  listen  to  any  — — ^  for  s 
gradual  abolition  of  wickedness." 

The  theme  in  eonflrmation  must  always  admit  of  being  expressed  in  • 
logical  ,  with  subject,  predicate,  and  oopola. 
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PROPOSE  (pafipe  392) 

QUESTIONS 

^.  M&w  dMi  jrrofOM  to  to  mott  frequent  use  differ  from  jNirjMMf  8. 
Hofw  it  propose  uaed  eo  as  to  b«  nearly  equlTalent  to  purpcMf  What 
iBBportant  difftfenoe  appears  in  this  latter  ueef 

EXAMPLES 

I  know,  todeed,  the  eril  of  that  I  ,  but  my  inclination  gete  the 

better  of  aiy  Judgment. 

Man  s,  hut  God  disposes. 


PROTRACT    (page  392) 

QUESTIONS 

t  What  is  it  to  proiraeit  2.  What  is  the  significance  of  defer  and  delay, 
and  how  do  these  words  differ  in  usage  from  protract?  3.  How  does 
Mongols  differ  from  protract?  4.  Is  protract  ordinarily  favorable  or 
unfarorable  in  sense  t     6.  Is  continue  favorable  or  unfavorable  f 

EXAMPLES 

Unseen  hands 

The  eoming  of  what  oft  seems  close  in  ken. 
Burton,    a   hypochondriac,    wrote   the    "Anatomy   of   Melancholy,"    that 
msrrel  of  learning,  and his  life  to  the  age  of  sixty-four. 


PROVERB  (page  393) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  la  what  do  the  proverb  and  the  adage  agree?  In  what  respects  do  they 
differ f  8.  What  is  an  apothem?  an  aphorism?  How  do  these  two 
words  differ f  8.  What  is  a  dictum?  a  saying?  4.  What  is  a  precept? 
How  does  it  differ  from  a  motto  or  maxim?  6.  How  do  motto  and 
differ  from  each  other! 


EXAMPLES 

The must  be  verified. 

That,  beggars  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death. 

Books,  Uka s,  receive  their  chief  volue  from  the  stamp  and  esteem 

of  ages  through  which  they  have  paissed. 


PRUDENCE  (paffe  394) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  la  the  daflnition  of  prudence  ?  8.  How  does  provOemee  differ  from 
ymdMioef  8.  How  does  eare  compare  with  prudence  and  provideneet 
4.  How  la  fruotditv  related  to  prudence?  6.  How  do  foreeight  and 
foretttought  compare  with  eaoh  other,  and  >K»th  with  providence? 
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■                             n 

?n  deip'rate  illi  drmaod  ■  ipecdy  ™ 

irasi  ja  cowardice,  lod  — folly. 

1         1.  ™  IZTT. 

-  dnknonn  In  oLh«  pim  of  Sw-lUnd.  the  pcuulrr  km'   "K 

Dltd  orcbirdi  Biaaod  their  eolUE«. 

PURCHASE  (page  395) 

QDESTKiNS 

^H                  1.  Plea  *h(l  Uni 

mage  l>  p^r,\u.  dcri-edf     2.  From  whM  1i  iuv  dfrtrslt      |  . 

buv  ■">•'  ;>uri:liiu>  agree  in  mcaninKi 

What  alngla  dtbi-       1 

^^B                          tioa  wduld 

aniwci  for  cilheiT     «.  How  do  tuy 

■Dd  p«rck«N  Jllhr       1 

^H                       la  BHt   Oh 

'e  initoBces. 

EXAMPLES 
rn  (Ivr  thee  Euglind'i  Ireanire, 

^1                                    I.. 

„(h  to  tuoh  anollier  iJand, 

1 

H 

1 

^^^^                   'TU  told  .hkh .  .dmltuixo. 

1 

the  tmlh,  and  leU  it  not. 

M 
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PURE  (paE3  395) 

m 

qiTE8TIONS 

1.  WHM  doM  iwn  (IcDlfyl     2.  In  wh&t  Hnu  ari>  mil. 

erlal  •nbMaaeei  ui<* 

M  b»  HH-.» 

3.  What  dma  purt  deoole  in  mora 

1  and  nilgioui  ui>  ■* 

4.  H»w  doe 

I  puT$  compare  wllb  innoFtnlf  with 

Hrt«»-f 

W»Mr   (roin   n 

Kited   mow    ii  r  than   rain-wi 

throDch  the  air  in 

Slooe  irnlH  do  not  *  prlina  mike. 

Nor  Iron  bar.  a  cage: 

Thai    for  a   hermiu,e. 

In  JTerr  pliw 

B  ieCFiite   ibnll  be  altered  unto  my  i 

offerlnc   •■Itb  the 

QUEER  (page  337) 

qUESTlONB 

« 

t.  WkU  ll  Ilw  m 

leaniDi  of  «idl  n^sulnrt    Are  <dd  i 

.nd  ahvutor  (uwil^ 

•qnlvalinu  1 

a.   When    It   a  thing   (illed  fCianp 

.1      3.   Wlul  U  l^»- 

prto.tT  »« 

aoDlj  nudt      4.   Whil   1>  tbr   m>-iSlBt  ot  •'f4i 

tlritt    Bnr  iOM       * 

dUhr  In  DH 

1  from  orfrt  or  -fuwrf     B.  Bow  d»<  >rrMl<>  coapar*  »»«* 

«.   Whnl   It  the  prlmarr   mraDln(  of 

Wwaliifi 

J.  Whal  ll  the  alcnUleaBM  of  «i.rtB(l  miMfwf 

513  -      j4    1 
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EXAMPLES 
▲ ,  thy  man  was  this  pastor — a  sort  of  liTinf  mummy,  dried  np 


1  bleached  by  Icelandic  snows. 

In  setting  a  hen,  says  Grose,  the  good  woman  hold  U  an  iadtipeaaabla 
Is  to  pnt  an  —  number  of  eggs. 

Only  a  man  of  nndoubted  genius  can  afford  to  be  . 

The  — —  arehiteeture  of  these  medieval  towns  has  a  strange  faseina- 
a. 


QUICKEN  (page  398) 


QUESTIONS 
What  is  it  to  tteesUroUt  to  dstptUehf     2.  What  does  the  rerb  sj»c«d 
signify?  haatenf  hurry t  What  does  hurry  suggest  in  addition  to  the 
meaning  of  haatenf 

EXAMPLES 
The  motion  of  a  falling  body  is  continually  cd. 

The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead! 

forth  the  signal!  Norman,  ! 

The  pulsations  of  the  heart  are ed  by  exertion. 

QUOTE  (page  398) 

QUESTIONS 

How  does  eiU  differ  from  quote  t     8.  What  is  it  to  pwraphraaef  to 
plaoiariiff 

EXAMPLES 

A  great  man  brarely,  and  win  not  draw  on  hit  inrention  when 

I  memory  serres  him  with  a  word  as  good. 

The  Deril  can  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 

To    appropriate   others'    thoughts   or   words   mechanically   and   withoat 
idit  is  to  , 


RACY  (page  399) 


QUESTIONS 
To  what  does  raey  In  the  first  instance  refer  f  pungeiUf     8.  How  does 
piquani  differ  from  pungent  f    8.  How  are  these  words  and  the  word 
epiey  used  in  reference  to  literary  products  f 

EXAMPLES 

Pure  mother  English, and  fresh  with  idiomatic  graces. 

The  atmosphere  was  strangely  impregnated  with  the  odor  of 

rning  peat 

The  spruce,  the  cedar,  and  the  juniper,  with  their  balsamic  breath, 
ed  the  air  with  a tragrancow 


RADICAL  (page  4(H)) 


QUESTIONS 
What  is  the  primary  meaning  of  radiedlf    8.  What  contrasted  senses  are 
deriTcd  from  this  primary  meaning  f 
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fiZAHPLBS 
TimldHy  \a  a  •^-—  d«f«efc  in  a  rtforoMr. 
SoeUl  and  poUtioal  kaders  look  to  TMtod  ini<reili> 
ett&64  to  ntn4  aH        ■■■  ■  abMiorw  m  » 


RARE  (page  400) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  unique?  Oan  any  one  of  a  number  of  thinfa  of 
the  same  kind  be  unique  f  2.  What  is  the  primary  meaning  of  rmref 
What  added  sense  is  often  blended  with  this  primary  meaninct  S. 
Is  extraordinary  favorable  or  nnfarorable  in  meaning  t 

EXAMPLES 

Nothing  is  so as  time. 

That  which  gives  to  the  Jews  their  position  among  the  nations 

is  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  their  sacred  history. 

And  what  is  so as  a  day  in  Junef 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days. 

REACH  (page  401) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  reach  in  the  sense  here  considered  t  2.  What  is  it  to  mrrivel 
8.  What  does  attain  add  to  the  meaning  of  arrive  t  What  does  fate 
addt 

EXAMPLES 

And  grasping  down  the  bonght 

I  ed  the  shore. 

He  gathered  the  ripe  nuts  in  the  fall. 
And  berries  that  grew  by  fence  and  wall 

So  high  she  could  not  them  at  alL 

The  heights  by  great  men  ed  and  kept 

Were  not  ed  by  sudden  flight. 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 
It  ia  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  hope  to  —  at  truth. 

REAL  (page  402) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  is  real  derived?  What  does  it  meanf  2.  From  what  is  ths 
real  distinguished?  S.  To  what  is  actual  opposed?  4.  What  Uiadii 
of  difference  may  be  pointed  out  between  the  fonr  words  mettud,  red, 
developed,  and  positive  f 

EXAMPLES 

In life  we  do  not  die  when  all  that  makes  life  bright  dies  to  nu 

If  there  was  any  trouble,  or  impending,  affecting  those  she  had 

nerved,  her  place  was  with  them. 

This  was  regarded  as  proof  of  conspiracy. 
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REASON,  V.  (pagt  402) 

QUSftTIONB 

L  Wbat  It  It  to  fMion  about  «  mtttnl  8.  From  whAt  li  or^rtM  dtxtrtd, 
•Bd  whit  doM  it  BMMif  t.  What  is  It  to  AtmoMhvUt  to  prowf 
Bov  do  th«M  two  words  SfTM  and  diifart 

EXAMPLES 

There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  truth:  by  ing  it  out  and  by 

fMliag  it  out. 

In  ing,  too,  the  person  owned  his  skill, 

For  e'en  though  ranquished,  he  could stilL 

A  matter  of  faot  may  be ed  by  adequate  evidence;  only  a  mathe- 

matieal  proposition  can  be  ed. 


REASON,  n.  (page  403) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  C4ittM  differ  from  reason  in  the  strict  sense  of  each  of  the  two 
words  f     8.  How  is  fa»on  often  used  so  as  to  be  a  partial  equivalent 

of  CtfUMf 

EXAMPLES 

No  one  is  at  liberty  to  speak  ill  of  another  without  a  justifiable , 

erea  though  he  knows  he  is  speaking  truth. 

I  am  not  only  witty  myself,  but  the that  wit  is  in  other  men. 

Necessity  is  the of  tyrants;  it  is  the  creed  of  slaves. 

Alas  I  how  light  a  may  move 

Dissension  between  hearts  that  level 


REASONING  (page  404) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  do  orgumentaHon  and  debate  ordinarily  imply  f  2.  How  does 
fwuomtno  differ  from  both  the  above  words  in  this  respect?  8.  To 
what  kind  of  reaaoning  were  argument  and  argumentation  formerly 
raitrietedt  How  widely  are  the  words  now  applied!  4.  How  do 
mrgum«nt  and  argumentation  compare  with  reasoning  as  regards 
loglaal  lormf 

EXAMPLES 

10      I     ■    ,  IsdnetlTo  or  Dedncttva,   is   a  reaohing  ci  the  miikiMiwu 
thvoagh  the  known;    and  where  nothing  unknown  is  reached  there  is  n« 


Barly  at  Bus'ness,  and  at  Haaard  late, 
Had  at  a  fox-ehase,  wise  at  a  . 

If  thott  aontinnaft  to  take  delight  in  idle ,  thou  mayeet  be  qualified 

to  eenhat  with  the  sophistB,  but  never  know  how  to  live  with  men. 


REFINEMENT  (page  406) 

QL'ESTIONS 
1.  To  whst  da»  HnHlMiion  uppl;.  nod  vhst  dan  it  denoKt     S.  WhM  it 
rt/menunl  /     3.  What  ii  tlie  priiDBr;'  meaDlue  of  cuUitaHvn  f  tli(  If- 
rived  miiuiiiigt     t.  Bf  whii  ivocd  la  cvUimUls'i  now  larcci;   tuiicr 
Mded)     e.  Win  dsta  iMilCun  dfngWt 


tMlloD  tgr  him  in  i 
GiTing  op  vroD 


n  is  KKleIr,  tka  Mll» 


RELIABLE  (page  407) 

qtTESTIONS 


overiT  rifirdiiig  Itie  fonnBlinn  ind  tt«^    ' 
il  do  Iriulv  *nd  InKfucreAv  denolet     3. 
iih  tbctE  ffdrdBl     4.  Wh»t  nunoint  mar 
d  truttuorthv  would  Ddir 


EXAMPLES 
Good  Uck!  quoth  be,  fn  bring  it  nu 
Uj  tFdhcrn  belt  likfwiie, 
tn  which  I  heir  mj  mrard. 


RELIGION  (page  408) 

qCESTIONB 
I.  Vliit  II   Ihe  Dricinil   ifdh  or  pirtvf   Ihe  deriTid   nnaef 

rilieiani    Whsl  doH  it  include)     3.  What  ig  vmrihipl  d 


1 


Whit 


u>r<UUtl 


ESAMPLE8 
,  ■  being  or  beingi,  <nlghli«r  Ihii 
t  not  indilTerFiil  la  hla  Hntimeot 
ei  which  flow  from  sadi  bcliet 


e  fnhiituiic  si  tb« 


g]^7  reflnea&eat 
r<p<ntanc< 

REND  (page  410) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  are  rtnd  and  tear  utually  applied?  Which  is  the  etronger  word? 
2.  In  what  connection  is  rive  used,  and  in  what  sense?  3.  What 
does  ImeeraU  signify  f  4.  How  does  mangle  compare  with  lacerate  t 
6.  What  do  huret  and  rupture  signify!  Which  is  the  stronger  word? 
Whoa  is  a  steam-boiler  said  to  be  ruptwredf  6.  What  does  rip 
aigiaiyt 

EXAMPLES 

Stoma  do  not the  sail  that  is  forled. 

Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious,  periwig-pated  fellow 
^-^—  a  pasdon  to  tatters,  to  rery  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings; 

And  now  a  bubble  s,  and  now  a  world. 

The  flrst  blood  shed  in  the  rerolutionary   struggle;    a   mere   drop   in 

amount,  but  a  deluge  in  its  effects, ing  the  colonies  forerer  from  the 

mother  eonatry. 

RENOUNCE  (page  411) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  ii  rtfumnee  derired,  and  in  what  sense  used?  reeonUt  re- 
trmett  2.  What  it  it  to  dieeardf  8.  How  does  revoke  compare  with 
rsoall  in  original  meaning  and  in  present  usef  4.  What  is  the  de- 
riTation  and  the  distinctive  meaning  of  abfufef  6.  In  what  sense  is 
repydiaU  used? 

EXAMPLES 

On  his  knees,  with  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  GalOeo  was  compelled  to 
and  enrse  the  doctrine  of  the  movement  of  the  earth. 


He  adds  his  soul  to  every  other  loss,  and  by  the  act  of  suicide,  

earth  to  forfeit  heaven. 

He  had  no  q^tual  adviser,  no  human  comforter,  and  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  determined  that  he  should or  die. 


REPENTANCE  (page  412) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  refretf  8.  What  does  peniJtence  add  %m  regret?  S.  How  does 
rep0nUmee  surpaas  the  meaning  of  penitenee,  regret,  eorrato,  etcf  4. 
What  is  eempwnetionf  contrition  f  6.  What  is  retnoree,  and  how  does 
il  eonparo  with  repentance  f 

EXAMPLES 

What  then  I  what  restcf 
Try  what  ^-^—  can:  what  can  it  nott 
Forgive  me,  Valentine,  if  hearty  ^— ^— 


Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  olfense, 
I  tender*t  here. 


So  VTltheB  Ibi  Dilad b«i 

UamHt  for  wnb,  ODdoatiud  ti 
Diirkiieei  DbSTe,  dcEpBir  tieneltb, 
Araand  II  Buoe.  niiiiln  il  detLli. 


REPROOF  (page  413) 
guESTioNa 

■r,  ind  diiajijiroT-fl/  ■ 


u  tb^  Implf  tnpcriorily  ua 

imply  lOFh  mperlotli;!  How  are  IbeH  (wo  words  diicriuiniWd F  t, 
Wb(I  does  nrbujbi  lltfrall;  (iRoifyl  To  wbnt  kind  ol  penon  im  n  rt- 
buki  adoiiBiitfredl  7.  To  whu  kind  of  penon  i*  riprvnf  kdmlnli- 
leredl  8.  WbM  do  rtbtikt  nod  rrproff  Imply  on  Uu  part  of  him  wbo 
■dminiaCeH  ihemi  9.  Wbat  li  animadi'tmionr  odmonUIonf 
EXAUPLEB 

A  k  liiu>lerable  wbea  it  li  admiiilMered  oul  at  prid«  or  bitivd. 

The  ben  prciamtiTe  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  U  Ihe  failUul  

r  •   friend. 

Open  li  b«tMr  llian  KOret  lore, 

REPROVE  (pn^  414)  ^_ 

QUESTIONS  ^H 


wHk  the  0 

ber 

word>  in  the  gi 

upl     II 

ill  reterenee 

W  the 

pMt  or 

lo  tlie  (ntu 

3.   What  it  it   U 

reproacAf    Does  lb 

word 

imply  • 

utboHly  or 

npe 

rloritrl     4.  Wha 

it  the 

force  of  «p 

MuUU 

ESAMPLES 

He  that  o 

ppreraetb  lb 

poor  eth  bit 

Maker. 

Her  .D*w 

r  ed 

(or  .be  «ld,  ■■ 

aik  their  oris 

>ei.  fdr 

Uoten  »■ 

edo 

G 

d  when  he  «si  . 

boot  to 

make  the  Ubemaelet 

tor,  Me,  saith 

ko  all  thinst  ace 

rdinjt 

0  Ibe  patten  ihewed 

>o  Ihee  In  lb 

mount. 

Thi.  witn 

M  ii  tme. 

m  sharply,  that  they 

maybe 

MIUUl    Is    IhB 

Eallh. 

REST  (pa«^  4111) 


quEBTione 

1.  Wbkl  ■■  ea*tt  Tvlei;  r*ftr  S.  Whul  la  rMnoilon.  and  how  ti 
M  rtill  3.  What  il  ripoil  In  the  primary,  and  irbat  In  tb 
■mnt    4.  How  doei  ripoie  compare  with  rttit    B.  What  Ii 
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reroltttloai 


EXAMPLB8 

8Mk  out,  Imi  ofttn  umghi  than  found, 
▲  Mldltr*!  graye-*for  thM  Um  beit; 

Vten  look  ftround,  and  ehooae  tky  grooad, 
▲nd  tako  th^  w 


Hflr  makn«n  hod  not  that 


That  itamps  the  cast  of  Vero  de  Vere. 
Shall  I  not  take  mine  — — *—  in  mine  innf 


RESTRAIN  (page  418) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  is  it  to  r99trainf  8.  How  does  constrain  differ  from  rettrainf  3. 
How  does  rMtrmtn  differ  from  restrict  f  4.  How  does  repress  compare 
with  restrain  f  suppress  f 

EXAMPLES 

The  English  Puritans,  ed  at  home,  fled  for  freedom  to  America. 

In  no  p<rfitieal  system  is  it  so  necessary  to  — — ^ the  powers  of  the 

lorenunent  as  in  a  democratic  state. 


REVENGE  (page  419) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  ia  rsvengef  8.  How  does  retaiioHon  compare  with  revenge  f  3. 
What  did  vengemnce  formerly  mean,  and  what  does  it  now  imply  t 
4.  What  is  a  requital  f  6.  How  do  avenging  and  retribution  differ 
from  rstoHationt  revenge,  and  vengeance  f  6.  What  difference  may  be 
noted  between  amenging  and  retribution  f 

EXAMPLES 

Aeoording  to  the  wish  of  Salla  himself,  ...  his  monument  was 
erected  in  the  Oampua  Martins,  bearing  an  inscription  composed  by  him- 
self: "No  friend  erer  did  me  a  kindness,  no  enemy  a  wrong,  without  re> 
ceiYing  full  ,** 

By  the  spirit  of ,  as  we  sometimes  express  it,  we  generally  under* 

stand  a  disposition,  not  merely  to  return  suffering  for  suffering,  but  to  in- 
flict a  degree  of  pain  on  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  injured 
OS,  beyond  what  strict  justice  requires. 

In  aD  great  religions  we  find  one  God,  and  in  all,  personal  immortality 
with  

REVOLUTION  (page  420) 

QUESTIONS 

1*  What  If  tha  auantial  Idea  of  rsvdhiHont  8.  Does  a  rsvohiHon  necessarily 
talTolTe  warf  8.  What  is  anorehyf  insubordination f  seditiont  re- 
vqU9  rebellion f  4.  How  does  rebelUcn  differ  from  revotuHonf  6. 
By  what  class  of  persons  i5  insurrection  made?  mufinyf 


■m 

^^Hi 

MkAlar 

EXAilPLEa 

^\ 

re  not  made:  tber  come. 

bo  tontraiT  >•  bU  wUL   ^^M 

REVOLVE  (page  421)                          ^^ 

QUESTIONS 

I.  When  il 

hodT  nU  to  TottJ  to  totattf 

o  rrvolvit     a.   In  what  •»» 

e  «atth  be  >aid  to  rcroftcf  und 

What 

ot  roUf     4.   What  kind  oI  • 

word  i 

C«r»,  ud  ■»b«t  1<  it.  mosolnB 
EXAMPLES 

Adt  bright  itar  eloH  b;  Ihe  pole  ii  ueu  U 

in  »  rerf  tmall  cirel. 

wboH  center 

i>  tbe  pole  itMlf. 

Tbe  ™r 

.  oa  ui  axi.  In  tbe  luae 

direcUan  In  wWch  lh«  plauu 

.ir  orbilt 

Bu>llod    it  a  Ilka   Ibi 

RIGHT  (page 

124)                               ^^1 

Q0E8TION8 

1.  Wh.t  !■  • 

TigUI    Ii  it  gfneral  or  rpfciall     8.  Wbat  ii  a  prMlrert  »b 

eitrnfUont  an  InmiHiftvr     3'  Wbal  ii 

EXAMPLES 

FritDdihlp  gina  » to  mike  our 

AH    men 

are    mated    eqoal.     (ud    c&do 

wed    with    eeruin    iaalienabk 

^^ 

RUSTIC  (page  426)                            ^| 

qUESTIOKS 

■H 

l.From  wh 

t  ue  n-rol  and  rwffc  alike  de 

intdf    Haw  da  the  twe  iflB^ 

D  eeneral  ilgDiflcalioD  f  How  are 

ther  diaarimiaalcd  [a  oiat  S. 

Wbal  is  the  muiiiDg  of  pwUirail  at  bucatic! 

EXAMPLES 

Bow  MiB  the  morning  o(  tbg  li 

allowrd  dart                           ^H 

Mole  ia  the  voict  ol 1 

bor.  hoah'd                           ^^M 

Tbe  plowbor'g  wbistle  and  Ihe 

The  arbor  which  Ih 

fnmiait  cTownsd              ^^^| 

Wea  wsren  of  abining  unil* 

;i.  troBipet-Ttee.                  ^^H 

Clemalia.  and  tbe  wild  while 

_^H 

Vbeo  b 

nliog  tribea  btgis  to  domeMiea 

<.  aaUaata.  .be,  ..(.r  IJ^H 

■FOB  Ae  - 

dace. 

-J 
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SACRAMENT  (page  427) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Wluit  it  a  religious  »erviee  in  the  extended  lentef  8.  What  is  a  taera- 
mefUf  8.  What  is  an  obtervanctf  an  ordinance  f  4.  How  do  toera* 
M«nt  and  ordinance  differ  f     6.  What  is  a  ritet 

EXAMPLES 

Relifion  will  gUde  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind  unless  it  be  invigorated 
and  reimpressed  by  external  a 

Nothing  tends  more  to  unite  men's  hearts  than  joining  together  in  the 
same  prayers  and a 

SALE  (page  428) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  ekanoe  or  exchange  f  2.  What  is  barter  f  ealef  8.  What  is  a 
bmrgain  in  the  strict  sense!  4.  What  is  trade  in  the  broad  and  in 
the  limited  sense  t 

EXAMPLES 

Honor  sits  smiling  at  the  ef  truth. 

rn  give  thrice  as  much  land  to  any  well-deserving  friend. 

But  in  the  way  of ,  mark  ye  me, 

rU  eavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 

Stamps  God's  own  name  upon  a  lie  just  made 

To  coin  a  penny  in  the  way  of ^. 

SAMPLE  (page  429) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  eampUf  a  epeeimenf  2.  How  do  eampU  and  epee{men  com- 
pare  as  indications  of  the  quality  of  that  which  they  respectively 
represent  f 

EXAMPLES 

There  is,  therefore,  in  this  country,  an  implied  warranty  that  the  goods 

correspond  to  the  . 

Onnola  is  a  perfect  of  a  Venetian  town. 

SCHOLAR  (page  430) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  It  the  primary  sense  of  acholart  the  derived  sense  f  8.  What  does 
pupa  signify?  How  is  it  technically  used  in  educational  work?  8. 
In  what  sense  is  etudent  employed? 

EXAMPLES 
Tha  accent  or  turn  of  expression  of  a  single  sentence  will  at  once  mark 


a 


The  State  of  New  York  supplies  all  needed  text-booka  fretf  of  charge  to 
the  s  in  the  public  schools. 


^^H 

■t« 

Tl»  — 

■  <a  AsisriiMn  M>Ui3au  bava  [ikan  ap  . 

MhleliM  wUh  HUODK 

SCIENCE  (pact  4M) 

M 

1.  How  doe 

»r     3.  Whut  two  KDtei  of  atl  maat  be  din 

^minated  from  wdT     ' 

oth« 

dou'arf  HDnKeadnilol 

BXAUPLEB 

B«MhaT 

an  looli  hli u  »rIou6]7  la  a  aaiiil 

and  mnrtyT  Ukoi  hii 

religion. 

Modern 

may  lie  regarded  »  one  ya«  mim 

de,  whether  wo  Tiew 

w  Id  lbs  Almightr  B^ing.  by  wbnm  iti  objei 

toraii.  or 

.U  depth,   hare  lie«i 

^nuDdcd.  x 

id  itl  m/tlerlei  eiplorsd. 

Prinlmt 

SECURITY  (page  431) 

QDESTIONa 

« 

coDcltll     2.  How  Js 

pUdc, 

fmm 

pUdget     i.  Whjil  ia  boat  gagtl 
EXAMPLES 

Tb«  

Tke  sureM  ol  >  deathle.a  Dame 

.eair  of  It.  p«ri^H 

ta  Ibii  alltnt  bomsge  of  IhoDgbli  unnpak 

He  b«dr  me.  from  him.  eall  thee  Thane  of 

^^M 

SENSATION   (po^e  433) 

m 

QUEBTI0N8 

I.  wh«i  i> 

■  •tjuathni  a  i-erceptii-nf     S.  How  doei  ai 

1  enetlon  diBTer  (toib 

jiKionf      S.   How  does  the   popular  lerio   t4Mna  oompara  wttb 

tnMoUm  tai  fitationt     I.  WbU  b  ■  HM>r 

EXAMPLES 

But  

.  in  llw  leebnloul  and  limited  kdm  of  t 

he  urn.  it  .pproprl. 

Ufi  W  (bv 

knowledge  of  malertfll  objeeti.  und  of  the  t 

■nernil  world.     Thia 

U  g*in«d  or  aeqnlred  by  meaD.  vf  the  

1.   and  heose.  M 

bf  moro  oiwt,    we  «h11  It  len.lW-  ,  or,  more  b 

rl«flr,   »n.  --gl 

twset,                 aMi 

Fell  In  the  b1<»d.  and  (ell  along  Ihe  heart.                ^^M 

623                                                                                  loiettea 
ila 

SENSIBILITY  (page  434) 

QUESTION 

L  Wldrt  !•  MMlMMy  in  the  phOoiopUMl  Mnief  in  populof  umI  B.  Wlittt 
doM  «MWiffv#n«M  denote!  S.  WUat  ii  «iM«#pHbMtyf  How  does  it 
eompere  with  mndtivtneMf  4.  How  are  mteeeptOHHty  end  e#n«iUe«« 
fMM  diterimineted  in  phyiiesf 

EXAMPLES 

The  — —  of  the  external  gnrface  of  the  hody  is  a  apecial  endowment 
adapted  to  the  elemente  around  and  calculaled  to  protect  the  interior  parts 
from  injury. 

—  to  pleasure  ia  of  neoeasity  also to  pain. 

Srery  mind  ia  in  a  peculiar  state  of to  certain  impreaaionL 

SEVERE  (page  435) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  severe  t  rifrSdf  Hriett  2.  How  does  rigoroue  compare  with 
riffidf  8.  What  does  austere  signify  t  What  element  is  alwi^s  found 
in  an  austere  character? 

EXAMPLES 

In  mathematics  we  arrive  at  certitude  by  demonstration. 

He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear 
Should  be  as  holy  as  ^. 


law  is  often injustice. 


By  adherence  to  tmth  in  official  dealing  with  the  natives,  the 

English  have  come  to  be  always  believed  in  India. 

SHELTER,  V.  (page  437) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  When  is  anything  said  to  be  correct  f  2.  How  does  shelter  compare  with 
eiiverf  8.  What  does  defend  signify f  4.  What  does  ffuard  imply? 
6.  How  does  protect  surpaBs  guard  and  defend/  6.  What  does  shield 
signify  f  How  does  it  compare  with  guard  or  defend  f  7.  In  what 
aenae  is  the  Terb  harbor  commonly  used! 

EXAMPLES 

He  that  eth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper,  but  he  thai  forssketh 

ilum  shaO  And  mercy. 

Thou  who  trod' St  the  billowy  sea, 

— — —  us  in  our  jeopardy  I  > 

In  youth  it  ed  me. 

And  m  protect  it  now. 

SIN  (page  430) 

QUESTIONS 

^'  What  Is  efnf  8.  How  is  transgression  discriminated  from  sin  in  the 
gfVral  senret     3.  Wli:it  Is  rrimff  quilt f  deprnvihif 


EXAMPLEa 


^ 


SKETCH    (page  440) 


tpHiil  conDcction  uro  draft  HDd  plan  ai 
isKl  drniirins  atfct  from  a  drn/l/  4.  1 
U  ««cd  Ihe  inei.niii(  of  dra«.iUBt  B.  ' 
eomp^itioD  T  How  diMi  a  fJtdtcA  bi  thL 
Utur  B.  What  is  id  ovtlinr  ol  ■  se 
Vhil  i>  >  UwjDr'i  bric/r  How  doe>  1( 
tktlch  t 

EXAMPLES 

A ihsl  ia  wilhont  vigor,  und  in  wh 

ocd.  is  a  liad  (oundilidB  (or  >  goiid  piclui 

Which  ihould  be  to  lb«  Isrser 


utIlRff     8.   In   WEu 

How  dM*  a  mechiB. 
■  diiienf    Bow  doM 


SKILFUL  (page  442) 

QDESTIONS 


•kOfvl  worfaasD  I 


-  KsmeD  kcQ  the  1 


Thonondt  . 

3(    Wd 

rkmcn   ai 

-e   throw  n 

into   en tore 

ed   idli 

!n.M  b. 

the  Mrikcg  and 

iMkoOtl    of    M 

ery  year. 

Much  Ihal  1> 

nd  a<  the 

pirlti  1 

lialbHB 

but  Ihf 

sldehl  ol  hun 

d  ol  apiri 

la  enibodi. 

nd. 

SLANDER 

(page  442) 

gCEBTlONB 

L  Wbil  i>  it  t« 

^*ndn-r  lo  <ri 

f/o-wl  ta 

tOieir    3. 

When  ie  4*/ 

am*  •qnit-aloil 

to  ilanitr 

f  Wbrn  ii  It 

I  to  libfir 

S.  What  li 

1  it  lo 

to  ™aK»n 

r  to  frodue.; 

lo   Jifl«, 

How  do  «t« 

md  laa 

legal  tlgniacil 

the  othe. 

■  wordal     B. 

Whie 

of  the  gronp  apply  to 

ck  Id  Ml. 

■nd  whfeh  (a 

att««%  <>> 

hl>  ab>»ii«l 

625  sketok 


EXAMPLES 
-ed  to  death  by  yillaing 


That  dare  aa  well  answer  a  man,  indeed, 
Aa  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongne. 

If  (he  Seriptures  seem  to knowledge,  it  ii  the  kBowledfe  that 

devisee  Tirtue. 

ChaUenging  each  reereant  doabter 
Who  ed  her  spotless  name. 


SLANG  (page  443) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  coilofiuiaUMmt  2.  What  is  alang  in  the  primary  and  ordinary 
sense f  in  special  senses!  8.  What  is  a  vulgariamf  4.  What  is 
eant  in  the  sense  here  considered  f 

EXAMPLES 

There  is  a bred  of  yileness  that  is  never  redeemed!  there  is  also 

a that  is  the  vigorous  utterance  of  uncultured  wit,  that  fills  a  gap 

in  the  language  and  mounts  ultimately  to  the  highest  places. 

A is  worse  than ,  because  it  bears  the  ineffaceable  stamp 

of  ignorance. 

•    SOCIALISM  (page  445) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  socioUsmf  What  term  do  many  of  its  advocates  prefer!  2. 
What  is  eommunUmf  anatehitmf 

EXAMPLES 
in  its  fun  sense  means  the  abolition  of  inheritance,  the  abolition 


of  the  family,  the  abolition  of  nationalities,  the  abolition  of  religion,  the 
abolition  of  property. 

,  in  some  modified  form,  is  steadily  making  its  way  among  think- 
ing men  under  the  guise  of  cooperation. 

— •  is  the  offspring  of  sore  hearts  and  shallow  brains.  It  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  man  who  burned  down  his  house  because  his  chimney 
smoked. 

SPONTANEOUS  (page  447) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Wh^n  is  anything  properly  said  to  be  tpontansoutt  voluntary  f  involufi' 
taryf  2.  How  do  voluntary  and  involuntary  compare  with  each 
other!  both  with  tpontaneoust 

EXABtPLES 

is  opposed  to  reflective.     Those  operations  of  mind  which  srn 

eontiauslly  going  on  without  any  effort  or  intention  on  our  part  are 
tpontmntoua. 

Vo  action  that  is  not  has  any  merit. 


■py       ^      ,  626 

SPY  (page  447) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  lA  what  tOBitm  9P9  an<d  the  gemU  aUlnf    8.  In  wIiai  do  ibof  dtltart   8. 
Wbat  «re  tbAir  retpeatlTe  rights  tn  eaM  of  Mptttret    4.  What  li  an 

BXAHPLiBB 

A  darinf  ....—.  of  General  Stuart  made  hia  way  to  my  quartera,  and 
informed  me  that  Oeneral  Imboden  had  planned  an  attack  upon  the  town. 

I  had  grown  nneasy  in  regard  to  the  disjointed  situation  of  our  army 

and,  to  inform  myself  of  what  was  going  on,  determined  to  send  a  

Into  the  enemy's  lines. 

STATE,  V.  (pag«  449) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  From  what  is  tiate  derived!  What  does  it  meanf  2.  What  is  the  sig- 
nifleanoe  of  aaatrtf  What  element  is  prominent  in  this  word!  S. 
What  is  the  relative  force  of  aUtm  and  oassrtf  oMtevertUef  averf 
oMuref  4.  What  does  a  firm  signify  in  legal  use,  and  how  does  it 
differ  from  9wearf  6.  What  is  it  to  certify  f  6.  What  does  vindifcatg 
signify  t 

EXAMPLES 

The  first  condition  of  intelligent  debate  is  that  the  4uestion  be  clearly 
ed. 

"^e that  the  sciences  dispose  themselves  round  two  great  axes  of 

thought,  parallel  and  not  unrelated,  yet  distinct — the  natural  sciences  held 
together  by  the  one,  the  moral  by  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  anything  of  that  of  which  h 

knows  nothing. 

STORM  (page  450) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  essential  meaning  of  storm  t     2.  What  is  a  tempetit 

EXAMPLES 

The  is  hard  at  hand  will  sweep  away 

Thrones,  churches,  ranks,  traditions,  customs,  marriage. 
Were   any   considerable   mass   of   air   to   be    suddenly   transferrad 
beyond  the  tropics  to  the  equator,  the  difference  of  the  rotatory  valodt 
proper  to  the  two  situations  would  be  so  great  as  to  produce  not  merely 
wind,  but  a  —  of  the  most  destructive  violence. 


STORY  (page  461) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  Horyf    Is  it  true  or  fnlKcT     2.  What  is  an  oiMedkCaf  a 
"ntivf  or  narration  f 
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t«^ 


of  Iht  AxfM 

of  tkc  Aijmm 
•«  an  valMtau  of 

■«  ksvt  lor  okildrrm  •m  iam^kMmmOAb 


SUBJECTIVE  (page  452) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  What  ii  tk*  MMBiBc  of  9m^j4tHvtf  of  •6/MHr«f  a.  How  aro  tlioM 
words  flht^nted  is  the  eoae  of  a  moontainf  S.  Wlial  nation  aro 
pmx9fy  wuk§0eHm€t  4.  Wkat  matters  an  pordy  ed/fcHr*/  ft.  What 
ia  BMaat  by  sajiag  that  an  author  has  a  mtbj4€HP4  or  an  ed/^ctiM 
stylet 

EXAMPLES 
Stthjeet,  therefore,  denotes  the  mind  itself;  and ,  that  which  be- 
longs to,  or  proeeeds  from,  the  thinking  snbject.     Oh|ect  is  a  term  for  that 

sboat  whieh  the  knowing  subject  is  conrerssnt,   .    .    .  while means 

thst  which  belongs  to,  or  proceeds  from,  the  object  known,  and  not  from 
the  snbjeet  knowinc;  and  thus  denotes  what  is  real,  in  <qpposition  to  what 
ii  ideal, — ^whal  exists  in  nature,  in  contrast  to  what  exists  merely  in  the 
tbongfat  of  the  indiridaaL 


SUGGESTION  (page  454) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  In  what  way  does  tuggeHion  bring  a  matter  before  the  mindf     SL  What 
ia  an  itUfsiationf  a  hirUf     S.  What  are  the  special  eharaoteristios  of 
JwsimiaCton  and  tnni««ndof 

EXAMPLES 
Behold  in  the  bloom  of  apples. 
And  the  violets  in  the  sward, 

A  of  the  old,  lost  beauty 

Of  the  garden  of  the  Lord  I 
Ttane  is  truly  the  comforter,  at  once  lessening  the  tendency  to  — —  of 
Images  of  sorrow,  and  softening  that  very  sorrow  when  the  images  arise. 

An  is  cowardly  because   it  can   seldom  be  directly   answered, 

and  the  one  who  makes  it  can  always  retreat  behind  an  assumed  miscon- 
struction of  his  words;  but  the is  the  stab  in  the  back,  sneaking  •• 

it  is  raattdoas. 

SUPERNATURAL  (page  455) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  the  original  meaning  of  guperntUHralf  of  pret»maturaif  2. 
What  is  commonly  implied  in  the  use  of  pret0maturalf  8.  In  what 
sense  do  come  hold  a  miracle  to  be  mpematuralf  What  descriptive 
term  would  others  prefer?  4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tuperhumanf 
In  what  secondary  sense  is  it  often  used  ? 


Il  ■ 


t  kUatttbn  - 


a  wbcD  God  iiid.  "trf>l  I] 


'i»idnei»  lad  Mlmij,  ChMM 

«■■  »  pncticil  ai  chs  moR  lordld  capililln  that  ersr  bKimc  ui  "iDCtraa- 
inn  at  fmt  divideodi." 

SUPPORT  (page  456) 

gUESTIONS 
1.  Wlut  do  iMipport  and  nidain  alike  tlgnifyl     2.  I 


■nd  (i 


Ml     3.  ' 


ii  Ibe  ton 


w  dofli  niHain  nniui 


in 


.  What 


di(iili>-r     a.  WhM 


EX.\MPLES 


SYNONYMOUS  (page  457) 

QUESTIONS 
1.   Ai>  tbffe  tux  'vnonvmBiu  wordi   In  th«  mHsI  wntt  of  th*  HT«H 
Whit  )•  msani  bj  ivnonvmovt  wordil     S,  Whil  •r* 
halM  vltb  rifsrenoa  lo  lynvnymottt  word*  or  ivimiyiiMf 
EXAMPLES 
Th*  (real  •onroa  of  ■  Idoh  Uy]r  tn  tbe  Inludicloni  dm  of  Iho 


0VPPOT€ 

term 


SYSTEM  (page  468) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Wliat  it  ordtff,  in  the  sense  here  considered  f  2.  What  does  method  de- 
note f  3.  What  is  a  ay  item  f  4.  To  what  does  manner  refer  f  6. 
To  what  does  refftUarity  apply  f  6.  Can  there  be  order  without  repu- 
Uurity  or  retndarUy  without  order,  and  howt 

EXAMPLES 

If  this  be  madness,  there  is in  it. 

A  is   ...   an   organized   body   of  truth,   or  truths  arranged 

under  one  and  the  same  idea,  which  idea  is  as  the  life  or  soul  which  as- 
similates all  those  truths. 


TEACH  (page  461) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  teaehf  2.  How  does  instruct  surpass  teach  in  signification  f 
S.  What  secondary  sense  has  instruct  f  4.  What  is  the  full  meaning 
of  ed«teatef  6.  What  is  it  to  train  f  6.  To  what  is  train  commonly 
applied  where  educate  could  not  well  be  used!  7.  What  is  it  to 
discipline  f  8.  What  does  nurture  signify,  and  how  does  it  compare 
with  educate  t 

EXAMPLES 

Plato  returned  to  Athens  and  began  to  ;   like  his  master,   he 

without  money  and  without  price. 

For  the  most  effective  mechanical  work  both  mind  and  hand  must  be 
ed  In  childhood. 

The  Highlanders  flocking  to  him  from  all  quarters,  though  iU-armed,  and 
worse  cd,  made  him  undervalue  any  enemy  who,  he  thought,  was  yet 

to  encounter  him. 


TERM   (page  462) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  termf  2.  Is  this  meaning  retained  ia  the 
ilgnratiTe  uses  of  the  word?  S.  What  are  the  articles  of  a  contract! 
the  terme  of  a  contract?  4.  What  is  a  condition f  6.  What  is  a  term 
in  the  logical  sense  f  6.  How  does  term  in  ordinary  use  compare  with 
ward,  aspression,  or  phrase  f 

EXAMPLES 

For  beauty's  acme  hath  a as  brief 

As  the  wave's  poise  before  It  break  in  i>earL 
But  what  are  these  moral  sermons  [of  Seneca]  t  s,  nothing  but 

■  w  miser  is  a  confession  of  the  misery  which  attends 


TERSE  (page  463) 

(jUESTIONa 

1.  What  1>  tha  meaning  of  ihtrrt  or  britll  9.  Wbat  U  th*  dertmlos  «■< 
nMnlng  of  cnnttitt  o!  aondrmtit  ot  eantftndlinut  S.  WbM  li  Ih* 
darWatlOD  and  inCBDlDg  of  eurHnull  of  Itntt  t.  Wluf  ii  thf  toioc 
of  nnmarff     S.  What  It  a  tcnlmtlowt  rtylel   ■  fMhs  ntUiruicFt 

EXAMPLES 

Wllh  ail  hi!  iDoidlly  n(  btalemcni.  Htunilton  wai  nol  alwafi . 

Id  maul  ciueti  ll  will  be  fonnd  that  the  ViclorLan  ididm  li  deanr.  bol 
IcB  Itian   (be  corrcepondtog   Eliiabctfaao   idiom   vhidi  ll  bu  np- 

planted  I 


TESTIMONY  (page  4631 

QUESTIONS 


1.  What  ia  l.,lim«nyl     2.  How  dw>  it  compare 

witb   flcUfnocr     9.  Bov 

doet  a  drpofiHiin  differ  fraiu  ao  a^suM.' 

EXAMPLES 

Thf  word  ,  iu  Ifgal  acceptation.  Inrhide 

a  an  tha  moana  by  wUdi 

anr  lUflgpd  mattor  of  taot,  the  IrolU  of  whicb  i 

Ab  lo  iht   frulli.  of  Sodom,    fair  wIthoDI,   fol 

of  atbu  wHliiii.   I  aaw 

Dothing  of  Ihem.  Ihougli  from  the  we  huv 

has  bern  produced. 

jb 

TIME  (page  465) 

■ 

QUESTIONS 

What  d»i  Omt  danoUt 

l>l     8,  How  do  4^r€Mtn 

and  nierntian  romparu   a-ith  llntit 

EXAMPLBS 

E*i.r»  .v,nt  remrmberrd  is  r^memlKwd  aa  hurin.  bapp-nnl  la  

paal.     Thti  (iVBJ  oa  tha  idf*  In  the  cuncrew.    , 

proMBa  of  abBlraction.  icparalo  thr  trom 

Iho  eT«nt.   and  w.  ban 

Iha  abnraot  Idra  of  IliN*. 

Tho of  Mch  rarlhi|uikf  it  mcanirni  ( 

•aet^t  Mkiy  hj  -vondK. 

or  «»fn  pane  o(  a   w-pond. 

—   la  tcraadfd  npaa  tto- 

ognaolon.  of  i.-neationi.  and  idi.a.  In  our 

""""■"        .^ 

TOOL  (page  466) 

■ 

(jOBsnoxa 

ra  In  maanlBc  wMl  ttti^' 

a.  What  ipatia]  rssli  arn  nrdljinrllv  calird  ( 

an  lm,lm^„lt     J,  VfU.t  1<  a  vl',„ill    Ih  hI 

at  4PKUI  nlUMu  l».|tt» 
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transieiLt 


word  tttedff  6.  Whftl  U  an  appliaf%esf  How  does  appliane€  compare 
with  toolf  7.  What  is  a  meohamitnif  8.  What  is  a  maoMne  in  the 
most  general  sense  t  in  the  technical  and  common  useff  9.  What  is 
an  apparatus  f  10.  Which  at  these  words  have  flgnrative  nseff  11> 
How  are  iinHrumeiU  and  tool  contrasted  in  flgnratiTO  met 

EXAMPLES 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  s  of  hnshandry  shall  supplant  the 

weapons  of  war. 

Mix  salt  and  sand,  and  it  shall  puzzle  the  wisest  of  men,  with  his  mere 

natural s,  to  separate  all  the  grains  of  sand  from  all  the  grains  of 

salt 

The  pick,  stone-saw,  wedge,  chisel,  and  other  s  were  already  in 

use  when  the  pyramids  were  built. 

TOPIC  (page  468) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  is  tojrle  derived,  and  with  what  meaning!  2.  How  is  question 
used  in  a  similar  sense,  and  whyf  S.  Is  the  general  sud/tfot  or  theme 
properly  known  as  the  topic  f  To  what  is  that  name  more  appropriately 
giTenf 

EXAMPLES 

My  father  .    .    .   always  took  care  to  start  some  ingenious  or  useful 
' of  discourse,  which  might  tend  to  improve  the  minds  of  his  children. 


One  of  the  most  important  rules  in  a  deliberatiTc  assembly  is,  that 
every  speaker  shall  speak  to  the ^. 

The  of  the  Iliad  is  not  the  war  of  Troy,   but  the  wrath  of 

Achilles  exhibited  during  and  in  connection  with  the  war  of  Troy. 

TRANSACT,  TRANSACTION  (page  469) 

1.  How  does  transact  differ  from  dof  2.  How  does  transact  differ  from 
treat  and  negotiate  f  8.  How  does  negotiate  compare  with  treat  f  4. 
How  do  transactions  differ  from  proceedings  f 

EXAMPLES 

In  the  first  Parliament  of  James  the  House  of  Commons  refused  for  the 
first  time  to  business  on  a  Sunday. 

Hie  treaty  of  peace  that  closed  the  war  of  1812  had  been  already 

before  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought. 

Any  direeticm  of  Christ  or  any  direction  or  act  of  his  apostles  respecting 
the  _  of  business  In  the  church,  is  binding  upon  us,  unless  such  di- 
nsttoo  or  Ml  was  grounded  upon  peculiar  ciroumstances  than  existing. 

TRANSIENT  (page  470) 

QUESTIONS 

!•  What  is  the  derivation  of  transient  and  transitory  f  2.  How  does  tron- 
sCsfU   differ   in   signification    from   transitory  f     3.   What   is   the   dis- 


Behold  bow  good  HDd 


UTILITY  (page  4?2) 

QUEaTIONB 
uiilUi/  drrivrd.  ftnd  fhnl  !■  ill  primitrr  mttninit 
uig  lud  uulnlntuf    8.  Willi  it 
[  of  (ri^tdtenriif    t.  How  »re  •ijMdim'* 
oral  acUan  r    Wbicta  !■  Ihc  inltrlOT  word 


The  tunrl.rmniil  nhWiinn  tn  ih»  doetrinr  of  - 
CBllOBi  l>  Ihil  likm  br  Dt,  Rrld.  tIi,.  "that  ■(< 
n   Dot  mard   losMpllani,    nor    hi>c  Ibr]'  niiy   col 

fhtl    ■    miB  dM>  ntnlr    twClUH    il    il    IgTl-CBblc    1>    l; 


■ 


VACANT  (page  473) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  ii  th«  m— nfag  of  §mptvt  of  vaeantf  2.  To  what  does  vaemU  eipo- 
eially  reltrt  S.  Whal  is  the  difference  between  an  §inpty  houee  and 
a  fMteami  hauaaf  4.  What  is  the  difference  in  dignity  between  the  two 
words  ff  6.  What  is  the  sifniflcance  of  void  and  devoid  f  6.  What 
does  wa§t9  imylyf    7.  In  what  sense  is  vacuous  usedff 

EXAMPLES 

— —  heads  console  with sonnd. 

The  wateh-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisperiuf  wind 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  —  mind. 

VENAL   (page  474) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  is  venal  derived,  and  with  what  meaning!  mercenary t  hire- 
Hngf     2.  Hew  are  mercenary  and  venal  discriminated  from  hireling  f 

EXAMPLES 

The  closing  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  termed  the 

era  of  American  politics.  Never  before  has  legislation  been  so  universally, 
>o  unscrupulously,  and  unblushingly  for  sale. 

The  body  of  Greeks,  immortalised  under  the  name  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 

.    .    .   though  embarking  on  a  foreign  service,  were  by  no  means 

outcasts,  or  even  men  of  extreme  poverty. 

It  la  not  the  hire,  but  the  working  only  for  the  hire  that  makes  the 


VENERATION  (page  476) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  By  what  qualities  is  ave  inspired?  2.  What  elements  are  present  and 
what  lacking  in  autef  S.  What  is  dread  and  by  what  aroused!  4. 
How  do  reverence  and  veneraiion  differ  from  avoe  or  dread  f  6.  How 
does  adoration  compare  with  veneration  f 

EXAMPLES 

Man  craves  an  object  of ;  and  if  not  supplied  with  that  which 

God  has  appointed,  will  take  what  offers. 

Tbo  Italiam  elimato  robs  age  of  its  ,  and  makes  it  look  newer 

than  it  Is. 

VENIAL  (page  477) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  Wliat  is  venial  derived,  and  what  does  it  signify!  2.  How  does 
venied  compare  with  pardonable?  3.  How  does  excusable  differ  from 
th«  above  words!  4.  What  very  different  word  is  sometimes  co»> 
founded  with  reniaJf 


TeraoitT  634 

▼irtne 

EXAMPLES 
Tbtft  Oft  the  p4rt  of  a  itarriBg  man  it  on*  at  tbB  aoct    ■        ■■ 


Vmd/a  an  tha  alroainatanaei,  fha  arror  waa 


VERACITY  (page  477) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Do  truth  and  verity  apply  to  thought  and  speech  or  to  persons  f  2.  To 
what  does  veracity  apply?  truthftUnesef  S.  Into  what  two  dasass 
may  the  words  in  this  group  of  synonyms  be  divided,  and  what  words 
will  be  found  in  each  class  f 

EXAMPLES 

On  a  certain  confidence  in  the of  mankind  is  founded  ao  miioh 

of  the  knowledge  on  which  we  constantly  depend,  that,  without  it,  the 
whole  system  of  human  things  would  go  into  confusion. 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 

And in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 

These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 

To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

VIRTUE  (page  480) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  prominent  idea  in  virtue?  2.  How  does  goodneM  differ 
from  virtue  f  S.  Of  what  relations  are  honeety  and  pr6bity  uaedt  4. 
How  i8  honeMty  uRed  in  a  sense  higher  than  the  commercial?  6. 
What,  in  tho  full  Bense,  is  integrity  t  6.  What  is  honor t  7.  What  in 
purity f  dutt/f  8.  What  do  rectitude  and  r^hteoufneee  denote!  9. 
To  what  does  uprightness  especially  refer?     10.  What  is  virtuoutnMef 

EXAMPLES 


is  the  fruit  of  exertion;  it  supposes  conquest  of  temptation. 


In  seeinf?  that  a  thin^  if*  right,  we  see  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  our 
to  do  it. 


It  is  true  that  in  the  best  policy;  but  if  this  be  the  molivt  of 

honest  dealing,  there  i»  no  real  . 

Whore  is  that  chaftity  of that  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound? 
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KUnce,   tBtgt    

■d«pt.     (KVtd     
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adTU>tBt«,  projH    

"fflflv    
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adventure,   aHidnK 
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9ei0nc0     430 

artittl,   astut§    94 

article,    term    462 

article  of  belief,  doctrine    ...  20() 

article  of  faith,  doctrine 200 

articulate,   epeak    446 

artifice    88 

fraud     256 

■rtilloer,   artiat    89 

artiaan,  artiet   89 

mrtiH     89 

artistic  tasteful    460 

•rtleaa,   candid    139 

ruetie     426 

aa,  because   116 

aacend,    rise    424 

aacendency,  victory    479 

aaceriain,    discover    196 

aaeribe,  attribute,  v 100 

aahea,    body    12& 

mtk     90 

pUad    869 

pr^^f     877 

aaperity,    acrimony    26 

aaperae,  slander 442 

aaphyxia,    stupor    452 

aapiration,  aim 44 

MmlUion    62 

desire     190 

aaaaiU  attack,  v 98 

aaaaasinate,   kiU   810 

aaaaoU,  v.,  attack,  v 98 

aaaault,  n.,  attack,  n 99 

aaacmblage,  company 164 

aaaemlle,  convoke 178 

asaembly,    company    164 

aaaent,  v.,  agree 42 

aaaent,  n.,  faUh 232 

aaaert,  aUege 51 

staU     449 

srtion,    assurance    93 

weaUh     482 

STerate,  aUege   51 

atate     449 

•niduity,    industry    209 
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mpply    80 
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aasist,    abet    6 

help     27b 

promote 891 

assihtant,    accessory    23 

auxiliary     102 

associate,  v 90 

accessory    23 

apply     80 

attach     95 

attribute,   v 100 

conjoin     171 

mix    331 

associate,  n 91 

association     92 

acquaintance 25 

class     159 

assort,    arrange    85 

assuage,  alleviate    93 

assumption,    assurance    93 

pretense     380 

pride    384 

assurance    93 

effrontery     210 

faith     232 

impudence    296 

assure,  confirm 170 

state     449 

assured,   conscious    173 

astonishment,  amcuement  ....  61 

perplexity     364 

astute     94 

as  well,  also 57 

as   well   as,    also    57 

at   ease,    comfortable    163 

atheist,    skeptic    441 

atom,  part,  n 357 

particle    358 

at  once,  immediately    293 

atonement,   propitiation 390 

at  rest,  comfortable   163 

atrocious,    barbarous    113 

attach    95 

add    32 

append     78 

appfy     80 

associate,   v 90 

conjoin     171 

fix    247 

attached,    addicted    82 

adjacent     86 

attachment     97 

appendage    79 

friendship     257 

love    821 

attark,    V 98 

attack,  n 99 
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bordetins,  adjaetnt   . 


bMlom.    /aundoHMi    . 
bound,  bank 

boundary     


,  Injinttf    BOO 

IxmnlrciDa,    piinlifiii     STl 

boantirul.  gtmrmt*    361 

pt'^tiM    871 

boDDtr,   btntsoUnet    l^o 


gift    . 


bmm,  bmndarv  . . 
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bant,    baUU    
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enlighten,  teach   461 

enlighteument,   vAtdom    485 
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feud     241 
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exterminate 231 
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worthy,  bscoming 117 

wound,  affront 89 

wrangle,  altercation 53 

reason,  v 402 

wrangling,  altercation   58 

wrath,   anger    67      %^ 

wretched,  pitiful "367  ^ 

writings,  literature 319 

wrong,  v.,  abu^e    20 

wrong,  a.,  critninal   178 

wrong,  n.,  injury 302 

injustice    303 

sin    439 

wrong-doing,   sin    439 

yearning,   eager    207 

yell,   eaU    136 

yet 487 

but 134 

notwithstanding,  conj.   ...  345 

yield,  allow 55 

bend 119 

harvest 273 

surrender    457 

yielding,  docile 200 

meek    325 

young,  new 843 

youthful 488 

youthful 488 

new    848 

zeal,  enthusiasm 220 

zealous,  eager 207 

zest,  appetite 80 
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abandon,   9,   100.  216. 

335,   456. 
abandonment,  182. 
abase,  42. 

abbreviate,  66,  393. 
abet,  110.  156,  415. 
abettor,   217. 
nbhor,   37. 
ntihorrence,  224. 
abide,  152,  250. 
abiding,   471. 
abjure,  78. 
abnormal,  345. 
abnormality,  429. 
abominable,  282. 
abominate,  37. 
abridge,   66,   393. 
abrogate,  171. 
absolute,   416. 
absolve,  169,  415. 
abstemious,  206. 
abstemiousness,  144. 
abstinence,   144,  240. 
abstinent,  206. 
abstract,  32. 
absurd,  38,  428. 
absurdity,  107,  486. 
abundance,  259. 
abuse,  192,  377. 
accede,  347. 
accelerate,  156,  350. 
accept,   347. 
acceptance,  391. 
accessory,  217,  387. 
accident,  378. 
accidental,  302. 
accommodating,   366. 
accomplice,  217. 
accomplished,  426. 
accomplishment,   289. 
accordant,  298. 
accountable,  16. 
accumulatively,  76. 
accurate,  287. 
accusation,  76. 
accuse,  16 
achievement,   289. 
acknowledge,  412. 
acquired,   339. 
acquit,    85,    169,   415. 


acrid,   186. 

acrimonious,   65. 

act,  184,  289. 

action,  8. 

action,  289. 

active,  290,  815. 

act  on.  184. 

actual,  378. 

actuality,  187,  237,  288, 

381. 
acuteness,  289,  451. 
add,  18. 
added,  387. 
additional,  387. 
adequate,  474. 
adhere,  250. 
adherent,  157. 
adjourn,  178. 
adjust,  198. 
admire,  9,  347. 
admit,  279. 
adr^H,  347. 
admittance,   114. 
adopt,  4. 

adroit,  107,  139. 
adulterated,  396. 
advance,  4,  110,  350. 
advantage,  295,  303. 
advantageous,     39,     364, 

474. 
adventitious,  386. 
adventurous,  41. 
adversary,  24,  35. 
adverse,  247. 
advertise,  279. 
advocate,  4,  412. 
afar  from,  65. 
affable,  435. 
affection,  13. 
affectionate,  244. 
affinity,  72. 
ai&uence,  259. 
afraid,  128. 
after,  383. 
after  a  while,  293. 
aggrandize,  4. 
aggravate,  6.  53,  64. 
aggregate,  358,  429. 
agitate,  51. 
agitated.  13r%. 


agitation.  74,  417. 
agreeing,  298. 
agreement,    59,    72,    168. 

195,  218. 
aid,    99.    110,    295.    850. 

418. 
aiding,  39. 
aimlessness,  44. 
akin,  48. 
alarm,  74. 
alert,  19. 
alertness,  451. 
alien,  38,  339. 
alienate,  97,  192,  208. 
alienated,  257. 
alienation,  98,  391. 
alike,  278. 
alliance,  218. 
allow,  156,  389. 
allowance,  352. 
ally,  217. 
altercation,    168. 
although,  117. 
ambiguous,   162,  230. 
amelioration,   303. 
amenable,  349,  366. 
amiable,  336. 
amiable  (syn.  for  bitter), 

122. 
amiability,  27,  68. 
amiss,  247. 
amity,  168,  218. 
amplify,  6. 
amputate,  66. 
analysis,  471. 
analyze,  333. 
angel,  69. 

animadversion,  377. 
animate,  5,  418. 
animation,  451. 
animosity,  98. 
annals,  451. 
annoy,  174,  219. 
annoyance,  208. 
annul,  171. 
answer,  424. 
antagonism,  54,  272. 
antagonist,    24,    35,    92, 

103. 
antagonistic,  257. 
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imticipntion,   62,  191. 
antipathy,  80,  98,  224. 
anxiety,  74. 
apathetic  208,  806. 
apathy.  46,  74. 
apocryphal,  108. 
apparent,  816. 
appear,  14. 
applaud,    20,    165.    169, 

347,  415. 
applause,  414. 
apply    (syn.   for   attach), 

95. 
appointment,  25. 
appreciation,  13. 
appreciative,  141. 
approbation,  414. 
appropriate,   48,   55. 
approval,    13,    367,    412, 

414. 
approve,     9,     139,     165, 

169,  347,  415. 
approving,   141. 
apropos,  48. 
arbitrary,  416. 
archetype,  207. 
argument.  235. 
armistice,   114. 
arouse,  51,  418. 
array,   198. 
arrive,  14. 
arrogance.  335. 
arroeant.  326,  370. 
artful,   139. 
artificial.  :i39. 
artk'ssness.  89. 
af-ccrtain.  457. 
ascotic,   LM)6. 
assent,  HIT. 
assort.  4,  4  12. 
assortion.    11. 
assist,    110. 
assistance,  29.'>. 
assi.^tant.   387. 
assist  inc.    '59. 
association.  419. 
assort.   198.  333. 
assumed.   339. 
assuminc.  320. 
aisumptiou,  335. 
os^uranco.    47.    74.    191, 

202,    27.1,    335,    380. 
r?s\iro.    I'l'J. 
a«s\]rc(l.  378. 
astoni'-hnicnt.   71. 
astut^-nrss.   289. 
atheism,  409. 
attnrh.   128. 


attainment,  289. 
attendant,  167. 
attentive,  19. 
attraction,  73. 
andaoiout,  41. 
augment,  68,  961. 
angntt,  80S. 
auspicious,  89. 
austere,  370. 
austerity,  144. 
authority,  421. 
authorize,  12,  389. 
auxiliary,  387. 
avaricious,  261. 
averse,  33. 

aversion,  46,  80,  98,  224. 
bvoid.  9,  33,  91.  306. 
avoidance,   44. 
avow,  279,  412. 
away  from,   65. 
awkward,  116,  118,  162, 

247,  373,  442. 
awkwardness,     34,     208, 

376. 
axiom,  235,  424. 
bachelorhood,  323. 
bad,  362. 
baffle,  7,  200. 
balmy,  124. 
barbarism,  407. 
barbarity,   121,   368. 
bareness,  204. 
barter,  395. 
ba&o,  106,  280. 
baseless,    103. 
bashfulnoKS,       94,       210, 

211,  297.   366. 
battle,   108,  272. 
bo,  78. 
be  born.  194. 
be   certain,   real,  or  true, 

78. 
V"  (leaf  to.  319. 
le  defeated.    4  54. 
Ir   d.'ficient.    13. 
I'e  d.  siitute.   13. 
I'<  foul.    Kio. 
hi  f<iulincr,    11. 
befritnd.   99. 
lecct.  'J31. 
betrcarly.   ino,  426. 

iM-in.  l.'d.  li)4. 

I't  i;iT)t)iii<r    (sj  n.  for 

end).   214.' 
bo   immortal,    104. 
beint?.    102.   105.    194. 
b«  in   Rnb}ortion,   2<5ft 


be  joyful,  387. 
be  lacking,  18. 
belief.  203. 
balieva,  301. 
belieTtr,  441. 
btUlooie,  357. 
belligerent,  357. 
benediction,  846. 
beneficent,  304,  368. 
beneficial,  864,  474. 
benefit,  13,  20,  146,  296, 

303. 
benign,  39. 
benignant,  836. 
benison,  346. 
be  present,  14. 
be  silent,  137. 
besmear,  160. 
besmearing,  11. 
besmirch,   160. 
besmirching,    11. 
bespatter,  160. 
be  still,  137. 
be  subject,  265. 
be  sure,  457. 
be  the  fact,  78. 
betray,  279,  438.  456. 
betrayal.  182. 
betrayer,  24,  85. 
be  wanting,  18. 
beyond.  65. 
bide,  152. 
big,  246. 

bind,  16,  128,  422. 
biography,  451. 
bitter,   186. 
blacken,  123. 
blackncKR,  318. 
blame,  377. 
blamolessness,  439. 
bland.    125.   336.   435. 
blasphemy,  409, 
blemish.   64. 
blemi.'-hod,  3G2. 
blessintf.     13,     146,     308, 

831.    346. 
blind,  94. 
bluff.   373. 
blunt.  246.  878. 
bluntnefif.  29. 
body,  330. 
boil  down,  66. 
.  boisterous,    138. 
bold.  41,  326. 
boldness,  335. 
boon,   146.  303.  881. 
boorish.   878. 
boorishnctH.   34.   407. 
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■b^n.  2ie. 

rarry    488 

ckar.  167,  161.  323,  3*^ 

bODBd.     ISO. 

c»a  avay.'lBT. 

8S0. 

boondnrf.  150. 

clearneii.  aOO. 

bounded,  aoo. 

Msltgala. '8S6.' 

clew,  107. 

bouDtlfnl.  10^ 

M.I  oul.  17.  157.  t«a. 

cbTernen,  4  SI. 

bonntj.  3Sa. 

oilD«  to.  83,  ITT. 

brtTt.  «1- 

caution.  J20.  4BS, 

cloik.  170. 

bron,  Sao. 

tpde,  178. 

clog.  398. 

break.  217. 

ctlLbaty,  833. 

bnik  doiMJ.  317,  * 

ei.n.ure,  79,  87T. 

clood."410. 

brMk  up.  lis. 

cloudine»,  419. 

brttd.  ZBl. 

i.prl.in.  19.'  333.  878. 

cloudy.  163. 

bnTilr.  168. 

clowniih.  373. 

brkf.  300.  31*. 

203.    23S,     337.    244, 

clown  [■hneu.  34,  407. 

bright,     134,     IBO. 

275,   287.   880. 

383. 

«Hation,  38. 

olutmy,     45.     ne.     162. 

)tfll]iancT.  3SB,  4S1 

ciiitv.  433. 

346.  844,  442,  461. 

brilliMl.   IBJ.  383. 

eh»ne»,  17S.  878. 

conrte.  346,  878,  461. 

brimful.  478. 

wantnen.  407. 

briiumrd.  478. 

changMblrBW*.  300, 

hrimminic.  47B, 

ebsngelen.  248. 

cold,  179,  aoa,  2S7.  403. 

brillK,    433. 

coldBcM,  330.  484. 

broken.  254.  384. 

chWBO,  16.  76. 

colk-ct,  83. 

bnnk,  373. 

rharily,  68. 

collected.  41. 

bniLlity,   131.  868. 

■  h.MEu,  asa. 

coriecti.ely.  7S. 

brulr  (ore*.  380. 

rbartisp,  350. 

coloniie.  381. 

bBild.  isa. 

color.  133. 

build  Bp.  281. 

thpck.  368.  303.  439. 

combino.  18. 

buneling.    163.   443 

<'he^r.  5,  191.  416. 

come  inio  beint,  194. 

buoy.  6. 

rherrful  124. 

bl.ry.  70. 

come  lo  life,  194. 

bn^y.  219.  290,  478 

cuiBB  thort.   3U0.   4S4. 

but.  B8. 

cberi^h     (tyn.    (or    iban- 

comfort,    146,    881.    854. 

bj  and  by.  398. 

don),      3:      (STD.      tor 

380.  412. 

MlcuUble,  337. 

chasten),  165. 

«ICDl«te.   103. 

dhsriah,  4,    13.   20,    231, 

«l™l.tfd.  237. 

ulrnlaliDD.  35,  220 

thief.  34.  41. 

mm.  41.  308.  450. 

fhiU.  57. 

tominfnd,'ia5.' 

Ealmuess.  47.  63,  74 

cbimcrltal.  394. 

3S0. 

choiw,  843.  378. 

ciin«l.  171. 

choleric,  326. 

common.  383,  897.  455. 

raodor,     80.     182, 

common  place,     38,      lOH. 

381. 

rhroniclf,"  53.  451. 

237,    456. 

canopy  at  beaipn,  3 

rhuHifli.  es. 

common  KHIM.  33.  289 

f.p.cl>y.   380. 

capltulalbn.  1S2. 
cipricioua.  S3  8. 
eipliTily,  818, 

dreninferfnce,  150. 
clTPunilcHbed.  300, 
clrcninapflCliDa.  463, 

compadBeaa.   156. 
compaBionahip,   410. 

«r..  74,  462, 

clUdct,  137. 

compuiiloB,  430. 

rlliiea.  4S. 

compatible.  299. 

tareltu.'  141,    308. 

805. 

rilylikp,  436. 

colopel,   16. 

480, 

ciTiliied,   113. 

compel  (lyn.  tor  hinder). 

we\»,fBf<a.   44.   83 

pbim.  4,  11,  BO.  412. 

143. 

claiiify.  19fl,  833. 

comppoialioa.  264, 

Mreu  (lyn.  lor  affr 

wmpeteol.  474. 

•* 

1IV.B^,   184. 

wmplaecBcr,   :ifl7,   413. 

complaint 
disinclination 
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complaint,  76. 
complaisant,       16,      886, 

349,  866. 
complete,  18. 
compliant,   16,   849,  866, 

405. 
complimentary,   141. 
comply,  265,  347. 
composed,  41. 
composure,  62. 
compression,  158. 
compulsion,    60,    816. 
conceal,  70,  170. 
concealed.    227. 
coiicealmrnt,    419. 
.•oncoit,  335. 
.^onceived,  402. 
coucert,  163. 
conciliate,  40. 
conciseness,  158. 
conclude,  393,  457. 
concluding,  383. 
conclusion,    380. 
concord,     59,     114,     163, 

218. 
concur,  347. 
concurrence,  59,   163. 
condemn,  16,  356. 
consolidate,  82. 
consonance,  59,  195. 
oonsi)iouous,  232,  315. 
con5«tnn(y,  153. 
const  int.  243. 
constrrnnrioTi.  94. 
eon.-'.i' v.;i.)ii;il.   16. 
C()iis:r.iint.   2f^S.   31 G. 
COM'-' met .    l^S. 
con^iiii';'.i;i(  i(in.   71. 
cont.ni.in.ir".   !(>(». 
rontaii'un;  inir,    11. 
'.vintninin.itinn.   11. 
conti  iMu.   'M.   1 50.  476. 
com.  iiii>t.   *J2  J.   2:U).   377. 

co;:t.  in].til.l.-.     l(»r..      232, 

■I  J!., 
ctuiinid.    i:i 
contiiit.  -lO.  380.  412. 
c*.int<  nted.    221 
couttiition,   108,  272. 
conteiiti' us.  257.  326. 
contentment.       C3,       367, 

380. 
contt'st,  !•'.<.  272. 
confouiul.   7.   31. 
OdUI'.l' c.    Tl.    87. 
fonfu-t»lly.    75 
coufusidn.  94.  459. 


congeniality,  72. 
conjecture,  179. 
conjoin,  18. 
consent,  347,  352. 
consent  to,  389. 
consequence,  147. 
consequent,  383. 
conservative,  400. 
conserve,  20,  454. 
consider,  20. 
considerate,   141. 
consistent,  19,  298. 
consolation,  831. 
console,  171. 
condemnation,     76,     377, 

391. 
condensation,  158. 
condense,  66. 
conditional,  16. 
condole  with,  171. 
condone,  85. 
confess,  279. 
confide  in,  201. 
confidence,    47,    74,    191, 

202,  335,  380. 
confident,  41. 
confirm,  12,  139. 
confiscate,  55. 
confli  t,  272. 
conformity,  59,  163. 
contingency,  342. 
contingent,   16,  294,  341. 
continuance.  153. 
continue.  G.   12.   152. 
contract.  303. 
contradict.  43.   1<»5,  450. 
contradiction,   107. 
contrariety.  4  71. 
contravene,  450. 
contributory,  39,  387. 
control.  421. 
controllable,  405. 
controversy.   1G8.  272. 
coJiliMtvrt,  4.50. 
contumely,  23G. 
converse.  419. 
convexity.  149. 
ccuivey,  4:K5. 
convict.   10.  35G. 
conviction,  202,  380. 
cool,  41.  132,  208. 
coolness,  62,  98. 
cooperating,  39. 
cooperative.  39. 
correct,   35G. 
corrupt,    64.    160,    362. 
corrupted.  362. 
eover.   99,    170. 


covert,  227. 
cover  (up),  70. 
covet,  9. 
covetous,  261. 
countenance,  415. 
counteract,  7,  276. 
counterfeit,   103. 
countryman.  48. 
courage,  191. 
courageous,  41. 
court,  4. 
courteous,  125. 
courtesy,  27. 
courtly,  113. 
coyness,  210,  297. 
cowardice.  394,  462. 
cowardliness,   394. 
cowardly,  128. 
crabbed,  65,  870. 
crafty,  139. 
crammed,  478. 
crave,  9. 
create,  188. 
creation,  147. 
credit,  112. 
cringing,  128. 
crowded,  473. 
cruel,  65. 
cruelty,  328,  868. 
crushed,  254. 
crusty,  65. 
crystalline,   181. 
cultured,  113,  426. 
cunning.   139. 
<in>e,    391. 
cursed.  282. 
curtail.  66,  393. 
customary,  397. 
cut,  33. 
cut  down.  66. 
cynicism,  236. 
dainrige.  388. 
damp.  57. 
darinu'.  41.  232. 
dark.  22  7.  318. 
darken.  123. 
darkness,  31ft. 
dauntless.  41. 
dazzling.   181. 
dead,   50,    173. 
deadness,  220,  434. 
deaf.  173. 
dearth.  228. 
debase.  42,  64,  160. 
debate.  168. 
deceased.  50. 
deceit.  478. 
.l.eeifful.  139.  283. 
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deception,  ITS. 

depressing,  137, 

diialTection.  62. 

decided.  243. 

derange,  SI.  87. 

diiagree,  *3. 

deciiian.  ZOS,  8B0. 

deringemeni,  4SS. 

d«Iln.,     tS.     1S7, 

BBI, 

4EB. 

J.».T>te,  lii. 

deiert,  tSS. 

diiaUow,  5S- 

decree.  85. 

dewMer,  S6. 

if  duct,  32. 

desertion.  182. 

j"!;p^lndn"'i.7. 

deep.  280. 

designing.  1B9. 

dfface,  88. 

deeire,  9.  13. 

lti'"'l![!I''.l"d™'.'  87- ' 

defaced.  863. 
detest,  200.  4TB. 

deeira     (sjn.    lor    .ntip- 
.th7).  72. 

disapproval,  S77,  391, 

defend.  9S.  412,  448 

desirous,  40 S. 

defense.  S»,  ISO. 

despsir,  71,^217. 

deference.  211. 

disarray.  204. 

despntcb.   134. 

disaster,  479. 

deScienry.  22  fl. 

despicable.  106.  232, 

defldent.  862.  372. 

deapise,  37,  150.  476. 

diiband,   178. 

defile.  180. 

disbelief.  233. 

defiled.  896. 

486. 

discard,  97. 

defllemeni,  11. 

defiling.  11. 

deatruclion,  388.  47B. 

dinHaLm.  7ei,     05,  157. 

deform.  88. 

deUch,  7B,  B7,  249.  833. 

aisf!<.»e,  S7fl. 

detached,  86,  337. 

defunct,  60. 

deter,  7.  57,  301.  305. 

defF,  78, 

diwroneen,  7. 

deurode.  42. 

degTBded.  280. 

101,  307.  333. 

dd.r.  888,  898, 

deliberslioo,  28. 

,i^i,-^K:n  'J7.i,  ■ 

disconneelion.'j''  1. 

delicMe,  113,  27S. 

Jiscoiileuled,   1(13 

delisht.     13.     151. 

detriment.  *388: 

dlK^ord.  54,  272. 

develop,  6.  231. 

discourage.   7.   276,    301. 

defect,'  228, 

developed.  ai5. 

defective.  362. 

developmint.  l-(7.  289. 

delend,  4. 

desterouB.  107. 

discover,  279,  457. 

delnilon.  478, 

die.  408. 

dLscover   (syu.   for  hide), 

d^ollsb,  Vs6. 

diftcrenee.  83,  272. 

discovery    287. 

different,  49. 

dif  credit.' 236, 

di^rriminale.  333. 

diffldptiee,  310.  211.  207. 

discussion.  163. 

demon  slral  ion,    107. 

23S. 

disdain,  476. 

di-cord,  275. 

demur',  43, 

dignified,  368. 

disengage,  79,  333. 

demureneSB.  3B6, 

dignifj,  4, 

disentangle.  307. 

denial.  233.   363,   3 

dilatory.  344, 

disfigure,  38. 

denounce.  7. 

diligent,  2B0. 

disgorge.  17, 

dim.  162. 

disgrace.  43,  286. 

dear.  48,  5S.  78,  SO, 

dimlnisb,  82. 

diaguio.  170. 

105,  170,  429,  4S0. 

disgatt.  BO. 

dep»rt,  9.  401. 

disgusting,  U8.  461 

dishabille,  204. 

depend  on,  201. 

dishonest,  283. 

depend  upon.  201. 

dishonesty,  80 B. 

deprnTe.  160. 

dirty,  S40',  396'. 

depre.8,  43.  64, 

dU»dvan,age    388.  478 

476. 

ilepre»»d.  380. 
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dldncnnea.  ^3. 


dlilBUniltd.  4TS. 
dlijoin,  Bl,  91,  BT.  I 
dlijolned,  Sfl. 


dliord?r,  81.  BT,  4S9. 
diiordcrtr,  i*i. 
diaowD,  105,  170. 


dilplscc,  31.  24B. 
dinplesBini;,  fiTO,  461. 

dUpo^cd.   409. 
dlipoet  of.  S6S. 


dllwcUtiou.  4T1. 


dliBondf.  7,  57.  so; 
diElunue.  S3,   03. 
diElBQt,  30.  SST. 
dUiiata,  BO. 
dltlMttfnl.  401. 
dlnlnst,  49,  S33,   I 
dlitiii(ul*h,  BO 7. 
ditlract.  17,  :19. 
diMrtsB,  74,  174. 
dinreisei],  163. 
diiLroMing,  187. 


dIttUTbsnts.  74,  417. 
disturbed,  138, 
dininioD,  54.  272,  471. 


!,  91.  97,  S33. 


dliida,   61.  91.  333. 
divide  irbilrtrily,  S3, 
dliliion,  471. 
diToroe,    G4,   91,   97.   gB, 

338,  471, 
divalge.  279. 
docile.  10,  344,  349.  40S. 


doom,  35Q. 

doubt,  71.  94,  283,  9 

dnuUlfuI,    77,    230, 


duliifl),  29.  4fi,  330,  962. 

376.  4BT. 
dsQBS,  4S0. 
duplidlr,  47B. 


dvirfed,  230. 
djB.  133, 
eieb,  126. 

»eeriieu.*T4. 
carnlDgi.  264. 
»»,  74.  354.  SBO.  I 


fiCDDom;.  323. 
educated.  390. 
efteot.  147. 


cnlinn,  33.  149. 
ninnlr,  333. 
de,  33. 
iiriBl<>d,  27B. 
nnripslc.  418. 
hurk.  41)1. 
biiliT.  63. 
bddiin.'ni.  280. 


rnee.    5.    110.    IBB, 
i.  41S. 

nDrcmrnl,   191. 
rflKlna,  141. 
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dlaincUnvd 


•nd  (im.  foibxlnnlni). 

»cile    61    418 

fail-deillDg,  1S2. 

■JCilfd,  IBB. 

(airnau,  89,  368,  »0i. 

•Ddurinc.,  -as. 

.«ilfni<-Bl.  74.  417. 

Wl  pl«r,  304. 

•ndur>.  lES. 
•Ddarlsc.  iTl. 

(ccTEcIle,  231. 
*Dl«eb1«,  42. 

(iduiioD.  231. 

Itir  wMllwr.  410. 

UttrtUtiie.  149. 

MtUnbWM.  BOi. 

ueoM.  86.  «I5.  4M. 

tnilhlwa,  181.  S8I. 

UiFuUon,   280. 

111).  IIB,  IT).  3IT,  4U 

(alien,  2S4. 

enforn.  00,   I3S. 

exiiaiiited."27s,  ara. 

(a]llnE'b*ek,'8SS. 

exhibit.  279. 

falling  off.  388. 

anhaoce.  6.  63. 

exhame,  279. 

Ia)l  shnrl,  454. 

enjoin,  3Se. 

exlM.  78,  194. 

en]oy,  9. 

exit,  221. 

(all  under,  145. 

■Djoymrat,  8.  11,  18.  71, 

tnise,  lii3,  233,  288. 

exotio.  386. 

(BltrEc  8. 

[aiaeneia.  4  TB. 

expeetationl  02,' 191. 

falaily.  ITS. 

■pipfdienl,    i74. 

•nmily.  54.  99. 

expedite.  158,  184. 

mnol.  220. 

«ipel.  438. 

(amine.  240. 

tDlirelF.  858. 

explicate.  807. 

(aniifni,  402. 

explicit,  316. 

fancy.  179. 

exploded,  lOa. 

far  (TOM.  85. 

equily.  304. 

eipOBC,  7.  279,  138. 

fathionable.  T8. 

expoeed,  31S. 

(aat.  144,  210. 

trror.  83.  478,  483. 

exporare,  204. 

fallen,  128, 

»»nec.  102. 

[aeiLng,  240. 

fate,  2S. 

e>t>bll>h.  12,  102,  139. 

exl^rnsl,  302. 

(atlgue,  220. 

FiUblished.  IS. 

I'liin^uith.  132. 

(aluity,  34.  488. 

trtHtt.  127, 

P.lirpnio,  36S. 

(aulty,  362. 

fM^an.  e,  13. 

extol,  20,  443. 

enrango,  91,  203, 

(a.or«bli  39.  364.  409. 

P5trB^K^d.  2S7 

cilmgrdinarj,  173. 

fatorillem,  309. 

<xlrBvieiin«.  239. 

exlricte.  307. 

(ear  (ayn,  (or  tortitnde). 

fnlocl,^ic.  l'41. 

extrinrie.  302. 

5dl^Bi«.  2D.  1S8.  448. 

exnde.  17. 

fearful.  128. 

eulogy.  414. 

exnll,  387. 

(earleaa,  11. 

eTiDCEcenl.  300. 

(eeble.  252.  208. 

o«nt.  147. 

fabrication.  478, 

(eeblaneea.  878. 

BFery.   126. 

tabnloui  108,  402. 

feeling,   74. 

eyeryd.7.  33,  456. 

BTiden».  235.  2ST,  380. 

(act,   53,    187,   203.  285. 

evident,  232.  SIS. 

257.     241.     287,     288, 

nil,  481. 

288.  8B1. 

temlnine    (Jjn.    for   nu- 

uiet.  80. 

ftU,    IB,    100.    IIB.   17B, 

cnlintl.  828. 

UBlt.    4, 

200.  217.  408.  451. 

fprocity,  3*8. 

.Hlted.  182.  S68. 

lailipg,  275. 

fM?.   133. 

excellence,  438. 

(all  o(.  HO.  881. 

ficklfn^.!,  3(j0. 

flntion,   in. 

.ieeplloB.1,    261,    B46. 

(.in.,  217.  ■ 

472. 

(aint-heaned.  128. 

fifrce.  ISB,  338. 

f.inliiH.  275. 

6ery,   828. 

•Mkuaa.    3M. 

■Had,  4T>. 

?"peS,.pUMe      JN°'^X    "f"    ■^^■" 

)NyMS                         7I*> 

flU  up.  18. 

free  win.  879. 

(loriooi,  ess. 

Bias.  8SS. 

trtBifi.  IBS. 

jlory,  IBl. 

Unit*.  BOO. 

tr.ni)'.   7*. 

arm.  300,  341,  tU. 

(hin.  870. 

frUnd,  21T 

(IntMUT,  18. 

ammni,  ISS,  SBO. 

trifndJy.  221,  3B6 

SO.  401. 

go  tw»y,  401. 

aied,  248. 
fl»dn»>,  153. 

trietiil'hlp    (tya.  io 
lU',,     114;     (Ejn 

b»t- 
fm- 

fl>ily,  153,  B80. 
flat.  400.  460. 

(OT"hu'<i),*'34l! 

(Bjn. 

godlioeu,  430. 

Hatlerinit,    141. 

tor  h.tred),  273 

go  down,  116.  426. 

flnvorl«B,  400. 

friendship,    318. 

good,  964. 

fliftht,   182. 

frigWeMd.  136. 

good  faith.  256. 

flimsy,  296. 

Iriththil,    lie. 

flniiriili,  194. 

frigid.  208.  257. 

good  lurk.  331, 

fly.  173. 

frivolou..  296. 

good  u.tu«.  27. 

[oe.  24,  92. 

tragiility.  223. 

lotty.    183. 

trull.   147. 

follower.  157. 

fruslmte.  7.  300. 

gooil  ecnw,  308 

(oilowing.  383. 

gorged.  473. 

folly.  34.  362,  395.  113. 

foil.  473. 

BO  und^r.  115. 

fuliomf.  461. 

fomoni.   8. 

furious,  138,  326. 

fool.  430. 

furlhw,  aSO. 

grace,  420. 

fury,  74. 

graceful.  113. 

forboaranw,   68. 

fulilHjr,  473. 

ward).   106. 

forbid,   5S. 

gain.   230. 

forbiddinc  370. 

(isiimy,  450. 

grand.  132,   368. 

gBllunt,    41. 

gToIiflMtion,       13.      3:11 

foreign.  38,   38fl.   388. 

(isrruloiif.  460. 

for«rdiniili..B,  35. 

gralif.v.    40, 

forf.'il.  9.  100.  173. 
(.irfcntl.  9. 

gaudy.  461. 

gratiis.  487. 

great.   132,  21(i.   3.iK. 

[orj,Tt.   130.  ll.'S, 
ti>rc<'iriiliimii,  327. 

:i3«i  niio.  435. 

111. 

gr^^in'»K    12! 

ti'Tgiyf.    US.    415. 

gl'lllK  16.  170.  244 

(trfedy.  301.  " 

f<.rciv,.r.«^  430. 

349.    405.    41S. 

135. 

KHef     {syu.      for     li.ppj 

forluilniK. '302. 

(i.rw.it.i.  :i5n. 
f.iriv,.r.l.i.«.   335. 

B<-nlli>n.-»s.  27,  6H. 

(-..nn.in*,    IH, 

set    ('yn.    for    iiliiin 

liml, 

(rri..T,..  174. 

t-rind.  422.' 
[!ri>ty,  IIB, 

ruiil,  '■.■.:»■,. 

Crt.'43,1. 

KT-K-n,-**.  407. 

j;roli>.c|UP.   lis.  461. 

Els'™  ,M  ... 

KlinHly.  nil. 

Kill..    433. 

(iv>  roust  m.  3 tilt. 

grow  worw.  401>. 

":i:;,-.,';is'i. 

giv.  Uate,  38M, 

giTiir,  05. 

frunliv.  18i. 

glr.  p.roil..lon,    SB 

guerdon.  284. 

[n„.rti,!r-iil.  C.'S. 

Civ.  out.  217. 

¥ues5,   179. 

(m,.,    3U,    -i-,    104.    ISl. 

gire    up.    IT,    100 

145. 

Eoile.  478. 

15U.     CIB.    3.-.'>.    418. 

EuilfWsuM!.      B9.      IBS 

gi<,;™!"3"i- 

liiillow,   184, 

(r«  IhiLkini,  =3'; 

l,:Lml,  433. 
liioidj.    107. 

htppiDsu  (Bya.  for 

criel),  266. 
happlneu.   BS1. 
hmTd-hcirtfdiieo,  SOS. 
ta«rdii<B,  B28,  IflB.  41S, 


ISS.  21B. 
lurth.  370.  4C1. 
hwabneat.  121.  328.  301 
buten,  1S6,  1S4,  3S8. 
luKc  37. 
bitefal.  65,  IBT,  370. 


bined,   SO,   224. 
Aip).  257;    («; 


hesl.  410. 
hfillh,   19S. 
hulthhil.  364. 
Iicirken.    137. 
booiij.  232. 
bpawd,  138. 
bttij,  28,  45,  ' 


8r.n 

here»«er 

283. 

terilanej 

beitlitioi 

heteroeen 

fQUB,    49 

bigh-ipiriled,  326. 


hinder.  7,  301,  865.  883. 

BBS. 
hinder  <iin.  tor  quicken), 

hladerer.  94.  tS.  lOS. 


r,  89,  182,  256. 


bK   16,  42,   lOfi. 

ilintioD.  236. 

ilily.    63,    211,    297. 

imm^bihly.  =H, 

y,  156,  184,  393 

.  70.  137.  447.  450. 

immunii]'.  180. 

impair,  64. 

ignoble.  261. 
ignominy,  236,  377. 

ignoranca,  26.  210.   S12. 
ignorant,    23,    162.    173, 

428. 
ignore,  33.  105.  150,  819, 


iniiiecleot 


ANrnNYM« 


Imperfect,  S«3. 
LfoperithBble.  471. 
JmperlinrDI,  SS,  826,  173. 
impiclj,  409. 

l:SS,"ii'5;'"- 

topllsd.  2S0. 
Impolicj-.   473. 
i<npolit><,  373. 
Impodure,  478. 
tmpolerc*.    876. 
Imporerish,  43. 
ImpoverLhed,  B72. 
liDprisonment.  810. 

lnMnteiitsble,   19,   37S. 
incoDtroimlble,  19. 

Inereo..,  8,  ifl,  63,  SSI. 

ioCTednlilj,  388. 
iDculpwe,  16. 
indocent,  118,  399. 

IndoflnltE,  230. 
in  deli  rule,  396, 
IndtpendfDTF.  92,  378. 
InJeli-minsle,  280. 
IndiirtrmpB,   46,    82,   68. 

Itiblbil.  SOI. 

iniliile,  160. 
injur.,  84. 
irjurr.  78,  888. 
i»]u>li«.  809. 
[nnoMDM,  89,  48«. 

niminall,  ITS. 
inHDilblc,   173. 

improper,  lia.  247. 
linprovominl,   SOS. 
ImprDTidencc,   895. 
ImproJcnce.  S96.  488. 
ImpudtDco.  835. 
impudenl.  336,  378. 
Impure,  282,  388. 
impuUlion,  78. 
iimbilil;,  378. 
iniietiOD,  28.  339,  BBl. 
inncIiTc,  28,  47,  844. 
innclkily,  38,  220. 

inndrquate.  3B,  170,  247, 

[D>dmU>ible,  S8. 
innnlmjilr.  SO. 

InupplicnhlE,  SS. 

innppr:.priQle.  347. 
innplilurt^',  376. 

inntlrnlive,  305,  480. 
tiisnEi.rnl-,  150- 
incnparily.  379, 

inn.uli.m°%«",' 
ii.,.ld.nlnl,   are. 
inril...  41f..  .118, 
In.'liTi,  il,  ^"4.  400. 

IPi-nmpplpnl,  35, 

Incnnhid.r.blf,  396,   814, 

887, 
lnf"n.id-rM^  4''n, 
liimnM>.lriiP]',  372, 
tacouilnnrr,  SOU. 

iBdiffcrcnt,  308,  267.  190, 

IndlEfDCE.   485. 
inditcrelion,  895.  486. 
IndiicrimlnXi^Ir,  7S. 

indlipuliiblp.  19.222. 
indlelinct,  162. 
Indolrniv,  46,  300. 
hidolpnl,  28. 
<ndubil<ib1f,  10,  222. 
lnd«1«.  156. 

illdulgCDH,    11. 

liiduUent,  SSe.  436. 
lliduurloui.  290. 
induilrlout  <irii.  tor 

Ml«),  380. 
inebristion,    hi    IKTOXI- 

;nGlT^":live'n«J,  351. 
h,^IS^Wi,ry.  351,  BTO. 
Jn,.qaity,  309. 
imn.  SS.  45,  344. 
ui.T[iii,  28. 

im'srumble,  477. 
InpJpcdipncj.  473. 
insuprdipnl,  947. 
inpxprrlfBCT.26.  313. 
ln,.>p,Tl,  44-.r^ 

ii,fi,llihl,.,  'lO.  a78. 

inf.Tinr,  85,  100.  280, 

362,   387. 
Inflrti-lily.  233. 
inflnit<>>iiniit,  314. 
iiin..,il.K    -iiM. 
intnrimnl,  '^61,  472. 

Inliflliiird,  473. 
inhuiuianiaui,  461. 

InilnHrc.  130. 
iniipid.  400. 
in.lM.  90. 
intliUnce,  11. 
iniolrnt,    878.      Stt    ■)»> 
BUDB,    246,    840.    373 

iPipiri'l,  8. 
In  qille  of.  58. 
inillgitf.  156,  416. 
iniligutor,  24. 

InitiUFtcd.  290. 

iniuNlclrncr.  ^28. 
intuBlalrni,  36,  363,  873 
Iniuli.  76. 
iDiullIng,  378. 
ioiurs.  102. 

inlPKrlly.  266.  304,  439 
iplollfct,  126. 

Ii.ip|liefi>cftia«.'a80.4si 

InUlllKi'lll.   133.  Srr  al.c 

■ENBIBLl,     9,     237. 

lBlridper»n«,  18. 
ln.™.U,-,  53, 

inli-rlor,  'ih'. 
in  ihir  fuluro,  303. 
itituxifnllon.  IS. 
ijihii'lnblp,  -400. 
inlrcpid,  41. 
inlrlKi,lii(.  138. 
Inlroducc.  13. 
iDutllll/,  BSl,  471. 
<p..ri.bl.,  548. 
iivnrlBbillly,   181. 

InvlKomio.  46B. 
IniiinriLinK,  364. 
iiiilnible,  327.  867. 
iir«li0D.l.  428 
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IrrognUr,  284.  845. 

IrregnUrity,  450. 

irreleTftnt,  88. 

irr«ligios,  400. 

IZTMolute,  840. 

trreflpozitible,  416. 

trritfttion,  208. 

isolation,  02. 

Usue.  147. 

jammed,  478. 

join,  128,  410. 

journey,  9. 

joy.  18,  831.  887. 

jnmble,  31,  87. 

just,  178. 

justice,  304,  828. 

justify,  169. 

keenness,  451. 

keep,  4, 152, 177, 488,454. 

keep  aloof,  306. 

keep  away,   806. 

keep  back,  70. 

keep  clear,  306. 

ke.-p  out,  306. 

keep  secret,  70. 

keep  together.  82. 

kind.  244.  836,  866. 

kindle,  51. 

kindliness,  72,  218. 

kindness,  27,  218. 

kindly.  221. 

knoll,  149. 

know,  457. 

knowing,  139. 

labor,  220. 

lack,  13.  228,  485. 

laconic,  260. 

lance,  127. 

large,  246. 

lassitude.  220. 

lasting.  471. 

late,  386. 

latent,  d27. 

later,   888. 

latitudinarianism,  286. 

latter,  B83. 

laud,  20,  166,  448. 

laudatory,  141 

law,  25,  421. 

l&wfuU  178. 

lawfulness,  804. 

lawless,  416. 

lay  bnre,  270. 

lay  open,  279. 

lasincss,  46. 

lasy,  28. 

leader,  24. 

learned,  200. 


leave,  157,  852.  401. 

legal,  178. 

legalise,  12. 

leisure,  487. 

lengthy,  468. 

leniency,  68. 

lenient.  16.  170,  486. 

lenity,  68. 

lessen,  82. 

let,  389. 

let  alone,  806. 

let  be,  306. 

let  go.  100,  145,  146,  156, 

216.  456. 
let  loose.  418. 
level,  450. 
lewd,   896. 
liberal,   104. 
liberality.  259. 
liberate.  88,  156. 
liberty,  852. 

license.  11,  156,  852,  889. 
lie,  478. 
life-giving,  364. 
lifeless,  50. 
light,  181,  195,  296. 
light-heartedness,  74. 
like,  9,  278. 
likeness,  195 
limit,  393. 

Umited.  16,  300,  814. 
list,  137. 
listen,  187. 
literal,  237. 
literalness,  244. 
little.  300,  814. 
live,  194. 
loathing,  80,  224. 
loathsome,  186. 
lofty,  326,  368. 
logic,   235. 
logical,  19. 
loneliness,  165. 
long,  463. 
long-suflFering,  68. 
loose,  36,  121,  156,  •.«9. 
loosen,  156,  249. 
loquacious,  460. 
loquaciousness,   885. 
loquacity,  885. 
lose.  100,  146.  178,  861, 

454. 
loss,  388. 
love,  9,  68. 
love  (syn.  for  antipathy ), 

72;   (syn.  for  enmity), 

218;  (syn.  for  hatred), 

273. 


loving,  886. 

low,  280,  450. 

lower,  42. 

lowliness,  207,  tSi. 

lowly,  16,  106. 

loyalty,  421. 

lucid,  181,  22a. 

lucidity,  806. 

lukewarmnesa,  220. 

luminous,  181. 

lump,  149. 

luscious,  122. 

luxury,  259. 

lying,  288. 

magnify,  6,  53. 

maidenhood,  828. 

main  body,  80. 

maintain,  4,  189,  412. 

make,  188. 

make  (syn.  for  abolish), 
11;  (syn.  for  break). 
128;  (syn.  for  demol- 
ish), 187. 

make  known,  279. 

make  merry,  837. 

make  sure,  102. 

make  worse,  53. 

maladroit,  442. 

maladroitness,  876. 

malevolence,  121. 

malignity,  121. 

man,  69. 

manageable,  405,  418. 

maneuvering,  189. 

manifest,  222,  279,  315. 

mar,  88,  64,  200. 

marred,  362. 

masculine  (syn.  for  femi* 
nine),  240. 

mask,  170. 

mass,  858. 

material  substance,  880. 

matter,  69,  330. 

matter-of-course,  23. 

matter-of-fact,  23. 

meager,  362. 

mean,  106,  261,  280,  296, 
314,  372,  426. 

measurable,  800. 

meek,  16. 

meekness,  297,  885. 

melancholy,  187. 

memoir,  451. 

mend,  128.  410. 

mendacious,  288. 

mendacity,  478. 

mendicancy,  485. 

mental,  867. 


merdlessness 
prosy 
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mercilessness,   868. 

mound,    140. 

obedience,   421. 

mercy,  420. 

mount,   22,   149. 

obedient,  349,  405,  418. 

oxeritorious,  178. 

mountain,  22,  149. 

obey,  265. 

meretricious,  461. 

mournful,   187. 

objection,  868. 

microscopic,  814. 

move,  9. 

obUgate,  16. 

mighty,    368. 

movement,  417. 

obligation,   316. 

nigrate,  9. 

munificent,  104. 

oblige,   16. 

nild,    16,    124,    170, 

244, 

mysterious    (syn.    for 

obliging.  366. 

336,  435. 

clear),   161. 

oblivion,  236,  327. 

mildness,  27,  68. 

mysterious,  162. 

oblivious,  480. 

mind,  69,  126. 

mystery,  419. 

obliviousness,    327. 

mineral,   69. 

nakedness,  204. 

obloquy,   377. 

minion,  157. 

narrative,    53. 

obscene,   396. 

minor,  296,  387. 

narrow,   300,   314, 

372. 

obscuration,   419. 

minuti',  314. 

native,   48. 

obscure     (syn.    for 

minute    (syn.   for  large). 

native-born   inhabitant. 

clear),    161. 

313. 

48. 

obscure,     162,    227. 

misapplied,  247. 

natural,   397,  455. 

obscurity,  236.  318. 

misapply,  31,  192. 

naturalized  person. 

48. 

obsolete    (syn.    for   new). 

misapprehend,  361. 

nature,   102. 

343. 

misapprehension,  312. 

nauseous,    186. 

obstinacy,    412. 

misappropriate,  192. 

necessity,     25,     60, 

275. 

obstinate,   200,    326. 

mif^ calculated,  247. 

316. 

obstruct,  7,  398. 

miscalculation,  486. 

nectared,  122. 

obtuse,  428. 

miKcnrriape,  479. 

need,   13,   228,  240, 

485. 

obtuseness,   29,   262. 

miscarry,  200,  454. 

needless,   296,   341. 

obvious,    23,    167,    222. 

misconceive,  361. 

neglect,     44,     142, 

150, 

occult,  227. 

misconception,  312. 

200,    216k     300, 

819, 

occupied,    290,    473. 

miscontrivcd.  247. 

415. 

occupy,  4. 

miserable.  163,  187, 

254. 

neglect    (syn.    for   care). 

odious,   116. 

miserly,  261,  372. 

141. 

offense,  76,  391. 

misery,  485. 

neglectful,    480. 

offensive,  370,  461. 

misfit,  31. 

negligence,  44,  142, 

300. 

old  (syn.  for  new),  343; 

misfitted,  247. 

negligent,   141,  208, 

340, 

(syn.      for     youthful). 

misfitting,  247. 

480. 

488. 

misffiving,   94,  233. 

neslifrible.   296,   387 

omit,    216. 

misjoin.  31. 

neithfr,   120. 

omission,    142. 

misjudgnKMit,  486. 

new,    73,    380. 

on   hand,    19. 

nkisplace,    31. 

now   (syn.  for  old). 

350. 

on   the  contrary,   58. 

miss,  100,  14G,  200, 

301, 

neverlbrless.   58,   117. 

on  the  other  hand,  58. 

454. 

nice,    113. 

opaque,    162. 

misundrr.stniidinp,    312. 

nif;j;ardliiies^,   121, 

oiioi.     Il.'SO. 

misuse.  192. 

niirpnvdly,   *J61.   372 

opriiiuc,     114. 

mixtd,    396. 

nightly.    179. 

oprnnt'.ss,    K9,    182,    286, 

model.    207. 

noble,   132.   368. 

381. 

m()d«'rat.\    170.   300, 

400. 

nocturnal.    179. 

op«ratjon,   8. 

modern.   73.   386. 

nonchalance.    74. 

opinionated.    200. 

modrst.    32."). 

none.    120. 

oi)ponent,     21,     35,     92, 

modtsty.    -J  ID.    211, 

297, 

nonessential.  296.  341. 

103. 

3.'. 3.  :{(•.(•;.  38.".. 

no    one.    120. 

oppose,   43,   276,   450. 

niodi>li,   73. 

nonsense.    107,    486. 

opposer,  24.  92,  103. 

monstrosity.  429. 

not    nny,    120. 

opposition,  98,  272,   863. 

monstrous.   345. 

notwithstanding.  58, 

117. 

oppression,   816 

moral.   178.  367. 

normal,    397. 

option,   342. 

morality.  439. 

novel,    380. 

optional.   341. 

morose.    (».5. 

nudity,   20  1 

opulence.  259. 

mortal.    4  77. 

nuiiibnrss,    434 

ordninment,  25. 

uiotion.   417. 

obdxiracy,   4  12. 

order.  198.  389,  421. 
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ardlnkDc*,  2S. 

p«■l■u^  264,  gas.  sse. 

powerle..,  2B2. 

ecdlairr.   **■    'IT. 

IBl. 

pa««rla«uaa>.  lit. 

*6t. 
orieinaL  W.  *0f- 

pumriov*.  t«l. 

poir*tfal.  474. 

pMitUT,  435- 
peiccpiibla.  lit. 

pr.lM.SO.  IM,  1«.  *»*. 
44». 

pei^diotii.  lai. 

prtetted.  M. 

pniitia*.  289. 

jiprlBificr,     Sa. 

prgmedlUttd,  181. 

™ifiroB-.h,    Ul. 

p«m»n.Mf,  153. 

prepared.  331. 

.,„,  at  pu«.  a4_ 

prepuratlon,  25,  82. 

oot-ol-llio-w»J.  *'2 

PErnn«™i'(syn.  foririn- 

ouHLdf,  85. 

sipm  ,  J  70. 

pvcs^rw.  177.  <S4. 

nalvird,  302. 

permisi.iiTi.  352, 

presumiDg,  826. 

nverll".fmp,_^47B^^ 

permit.  353.  389. 

pfrpelgriJ,  J7l. 

pcETeot,  301. 

"  216,  301,  -iis.  ■ 

prevention.  383. 

nTFrElRht.    44,     143 
.reprthrgw,  171.  456 

037. 
4T9, 

^!-?fl""l,^s'  5.W, 

princlpil,  34.  41- 
priticy,  168. 

prtralion,  144.  240,  485 

pockfd.  473. 

p..Ts-.,i.-m'    471. 

prmUee.  146. 

piinful.  187. 

p.rtpi™««.,  222. 

prohabilitT.  179. 

p.Ui»ll«.  400. 

piUn-.  loa,  296.  3 

perlinfnt,  48. 

proceed.  9. 

ViUfgytic,  414. 

proceeda,  230. 

piineKyriH.  2". 

pcrvprt,  192. 

proclaim,  412. 

prodigal,  104. 

petty.  1711.  281.  298.314. 

prodigality,  39S. 

pordon,   B5,    169.  4 

15. 

phl..B™:.ii.,  ioa. 

product,   147.  230. 

4S0. 

r>t  M  pi«    (print).   87. 

proline.  ISO. 

pj.fHni.mi'.ui.  201. 

profanity.  409, 

pity.  420. 

profll,  230. 

p.rtj>-    400. 

plicc.   1S«. 

profit*,  230. 

purl.nlilr.  309, 

plain.  2;i,   107.  222. 

profllible,  384,  474. 

pasi.  33. 

plainnrss,   158. 

prohiljiiinn,  Jl«:t 

plan,  25,  27.1. 

pibt  by.  33,  SI6. 

plant,  231. 

prolii,  .Ill's. 

p.»i.,n.   74. 

pixioa     (in     phili 

pleaae.  40. 

promole,  4,  12.  110.  8S0. 

HDSe).  26. 

pLpsaure.  146.  331.  S8T. 

pliable.  3»»,  435. 

4;  (ayn.  for  »l1»y),  SO. 

pnHire.  416. 

pliant,   349. 

pronpl.  19. 

piu  over.  415. 

poUry.  320, 

puirncr.  66. 

polLhod,   125,  42fi. 

proof.  235.  287.  880. 

ptlicnw     (.)T.     f" 

polite.  113.  125,  426. 

propacata,  331. 

g(r),  67, 

pollute.  160. 

proper,  48. 

p.tkn..  244. 

pnltuird,  282,  396. 

propiilona.  89. 

patriotic.  47S. 

pollutiog,  11. 

pBltfrn.  207, 

pollution.  11. 

prorogue.  178. 

pond^rnu..  45. 

poor,  35.  882,  872.  428. 

proMle  •peech,  I7t. 

pp)fe.    63,    114,    BS4. 

populate.  231. 

prooic  wTillnc.  tTt. 

proH.  872. 

poaaeat.'  177. 

proaecula,  4. 

poileaalon.    S. 

proiper,  110. 

PCI  ce  fill.  244. 

posilbilily,  178.  842. 

proaperilr.   112.    148, 

poilwior.  S8B. 

P».k.  14S. 

potent.  4T4. 

|>teuliar.    34  B. 

powrtj.   aSB,    465. 

proay,  400. 

protect 
•hoot  f  ortli 
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protect,  4,  20,  99. 

protection,  180,  275. 

protest,  43,  55. 

prototype,   207. 

protuberance,  140. 

prove,   102,  457. 

proTision,   25. 

provoke,  51. 

pmdence,  220. 

pnblic-spirited,  476. 

publish,  279. 

punish,  356. 

punishment,   328,   856, 
391. 

pure,   278. 

purify,   184. 

purity,  439. 

purpose,  25. 

purposeless,  208. 

purposelessness,  44. 

pursue,    4. 

pusillanimity,  394. 

pusillanimous,   128. 

put  forth,   17. 

put  in  nn  appearance,  14. 

put  in  order,  198. 

put  in   place,   198. 

put  out,   132. 

put  to  Fal«\   395. 

put  up  with,  389. 

quantity,    .'JoB. 

quarrel,   168. 

quoRtionablo,    318. 

quickon,   15fi,  184. 

(luirkncss,    451. 

quicsct  nc«'.    28,    336. 

quiot^ccnt,    28. 

quiet,    28,    33(3,    4]  8. 

quietness,   353. 

radiant,    181. 

radiate,   17. 

rase,  0. 

ragins,   133,  326. 

rais.'.  4.  6,  279. 

rally,  5. 

rampart,   149. 

rapacious,  261. 

rapturt,   854. 

rare.  261,  845,  472. 

rare  (lyn.  for  general). 
260;  (pyn.  for  nor- 
mal), S44:  (syn.  for 
usual).  472. 

rashness,    395. 

rational,   19. 

rationality,  306. 

raw,   373. 

read,   281. 


readiness,   451. 

ready,  19. 

real,  237,  878,  474. 

reality,     187,    203,    287, 

244,  288,  289,   881. 
realization,  71,  208,  289. 
reappear,  14. 
reason,  380. 

reasonable,  19,  141,  287. 
reasoning,   380. 
rebellion,  52. 
rebuff,  203. 
recall,  71. 
receipt,  230. 
receive,  82,  438. 
recent,  73,  386. 
recited,  231. 
reckless,  41. 
recklessness,   142,  895. 
recompense,  356. 
recollect,  71. 
reconciliation,  420. 
record,  53,  139. 
recreate,    466. 
recreation,  487. 
rectitude,  304,  439. 
reduce,  32,  42,  66,  393. 
reenact,  139. 
refined,    113,    125,    132, 

426. 
refresh,  466. 
refusal,  221,  368,  391. 
refuse,    43,    55,    78,    90, 

157,  429,   438. 
refute,    450. 
regard.  20,   72,  218. 
regardless,   208. 
region,    127. 
regular,   237,   397. 
reinstate,    12. 
reject,     9,    55,    90,     157, 

203,   438. 
rejection,   221,   233,   391. 
rejoice,   337. 
njoicing,    151. 
rejuvenating,  864. 
relappe,  388,  406. 
relax,   406. 
relaxation.  229,  487. 
release,  85,  88,  140.  418. 
relevant.   4  8, 
roljof,   295,   331,   354.     • 
relieve,    406. 
reli.sh,   9. 
reluctance,  46. 
rely  on,   201. 
rely  upon,   201. 
remain,  14,  152. 


remember,   71. 
remedy,  808. 
remicsnesa,  143,  tOO. 
remote,  8d. 
remoteneaa,  88. 
remove,  82,  97,  107, 

838. 
remuneration,  264. 
renegade,  85. 
renew,   12. 
renewal,  8. 
repair,  12,  188. 
repel,   57,  208,  865. 
repellent,  370. 
repelling,   370. 
replenish,  231. 
replete,  473. 
fepose,  28,  47,  886,  466, 

487. 
reported,  402. 
reproach,   877. 
reprobation,  391. 
reproof,   877. 
repudiate,    78,   105,   167, 

170.  450. 
repudiation,  877. 
repugnance,    46,    80,    98, 

224. 
repulse,  208,  391. 
repulsion,  80,  99. 
repulsive,   116,  186,  870. 
require,  889. 
resemblance,    195. 
resentful,   326. 
reserve,  353. 
reserved,   125,   260,   325. 
resign,    173. 
resist,  9,  55.  99,  276. 
resistance,  99,  363. 
resolute.  200,  232,  248. 
resolution,  202,  380. 
resolve,  202. 
respect,    20. 
responsible,    16. 
rest,    28,    229,    386,   880, 

466,   487. 
restlessness,  417. 
restore,  12,  18,  146,  188, 

466. 
restrain,  801,  865.  429. 
restrict,   429. 
restricted,    300. 
result,    147. 
resume,    55. 
resuscitation,    8. 
retain.    4,    55.    82,    16d, 

177,  412,  488. 
retainer,  157. 
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shoot  fQTth 


retaUation,  866. 

sage,  290. 

mQ.  80& 

retard,  801»  808. 

salutary,  864. 

sand  out,  17. 

ratieant,  260. 

same,  878. 

•tfise,  880,  481. 

retire,  178,  806. 

sameness,  196. 

senseless,  168,  4S8. 

retirement,  166,  868. 

sanctify,  184. 

sanselASsnass,  262,  486. 

retiring,  825. 

sanction,  880. 

sensible,  10,  887. 

retraet,   460. 

sanity,  806. 

sensibUity,  74,  461. 

retreat,  09,  178,  470. 

satellite.  157. 

sensitiveness,  74,  210. 

retrench,  66. 

satisfaction,    18,   68,   74, 

sensuality,  18. 

retribution,  856,  801. 

367,  880. 

sentence,  856. 

retrogression,  888. 

satisfied,  221. 

separable,  86. 

return,   280. 

sauciness,  335. 

separate,  86,  79,  91,  97, 

returns,  280. 

savagery,  407. 

101.    178,    807,    888, 

reunite,  410. 

scant,  170,  362,  372. 

837. 

reveal,   279. 

scantiness,  228. 

separated,  387. 

reveling,  18. 

scanty,  170,  814,  872. 

separation,    54,    92,    98, 

revelry,   18. 

scarce,  372. 

272,   471. 

revenge,  828. 

scarcity,    485. 

serenity,  450. 

revengeful,  826. 

scatter,  61,  87,  178. 

serfdom,  316. 

revival,  8. 

schism,  54,  272,  471. 

seriousness,  487. 

revive,  6,  12. 

scoff  at,  476. 

servant,  157. 

riches,   259. 

scorn,  37,  319,  377,  476. 

service,  808. 

ridicule,  87. 

scourge,  356. 

serviceable,  864,  474. 

right,  178,  304,  489. 

screen,  170. 

servile,  426. 

righteousness,  804,  489. 

scrimped,  872. 

servitude,  816. 

rigor,    328,   868. 

seceEsion,  54. 

set,    425. 

rim,   150. 

seclusion,   165. 

set  about,  150. 

rise  again,  194. 

secondary,  296,  887. 

set  free,  85,  88,  121,  240, 

rise  from  the  dead,  194. 

secret,   227. 

418. 

rising,   149. 

secrete,  70,  170. 

set  going,  150. 

rival,  24,  92. 

secular,  282. 

set  in  operation,  150. 

road,   114. 

secure,  128,  410. 

set  in  order,  198. 

robustness,  198. 

security,  47,  180,  275. 

set  on  foot,  150. 

rolling,  284. 

sedition,  52. 

set  out,  401. 

root  up,  869. 

seek,  4. 

set  sail,  401. 

rough,  284,  840,  461. 

segregate,  338. 

settle,  102,  281.  425. 

rouse,    51. 

seize,   55. 

settled.  243,  378. 

roused,  138. 

self-abasement,  385. 

set  up,  12. 

rout,    479. 

self- approval,  412. 

sever,  91,  97,  101,  388. 

rude,  246,  340,  378,  461. 

self-asserting,  326. 

severance,  98,  471. 

rudeness  34,   812,  407. 

self-complacency,   412. 

severed,  837. 

rugged,  284,  461. 

self-conceit,   S35. 

severity,   328,   368. 

ruffled,  188. 

self-confidence,    380. 

sew,  410. 

ruin,  200,  888. 

self-congratulation,   412. 

shade,   318. 

ruined,  862. 

self-control,   68. 

shadow,  318. 

rule,  421. 

self-distrust,  211,   385. 

shake.  171,  249. 

rush,  156,  417. 

self'forgetfulness,  211. 

shake  off,   145. 

rustic,   378. 

self -gratification,  482. 

shallow,   94,    800. 

rusticity,  407. 

self-indulgence,  18,  482. 

shame,  42.  286. 

ruthlessness,   868. 

selfishness,   121,   482. 

sharp,  189. 

saccharine,    122. 

self-possession,    62. 

shatter,  171. 

sacrilege,  409. 

self-reliance,  880. 

shelter,  99,  180. 

sadden,  174. 

self-restraint,  68. 

sheltered,  124. 

saddening,  187. 

self-satisfaction,  380. 

shield,  20,  99. 

safeguard,  180,  275. 

self-seeking,    121,   432. 

shiftless,  442. 

safety,    180,   275. 

self-sufficiency,    385. 

shining.   181. 

sagacious,    19. 

self-will,    432. 

shocking,  116. 

lagacity.  289,  461. 

self-willed,  200. 

shoot  forth,  17. 
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«bort   S90  SDO  814 

882 

iniQlher.    132 
•obar,  206. 

.tfldrast,  243, 

872. 

•obrietT,   144,   487 

Mcadr,  2tB,  ST8. 

iborten,  an. 

■otlibitlly,  815- 

•lerODfii.   SSe,  ««8. 

■hortatu.  isa. 

aoclet7,  419- 

Itlck,  250.  (sa. 

.hort..ighttd.  B*. 

■oft,  4Se. 

(lias,    133. 

■bow,   2  TO. 

■oil,  11,  123.  leo. 

i.illursf,  ^;i6,  147.  450. 

uhrawd.   1B9. 

Miled,  340. 

.hrinking,  128,  SIO 

8SS, 

Kriling,    11, 

MiofJ,  281.  B72. 

ihroudiaE,  410. 

■oilnre,  11. 

.tint.  429, 

.bun.  9,  33. 

tolaee,  854. 

•tir,  51,  417. 

shy.   825. 

Mider,  128,  410, 

■hyncM,    9*.   310, 

211. 

H>leniiiitT,   487. 

nitch,  410, 

308, 

solid.  237.  474. 

.tolcion,  82. 

sick.  273, 

wlimde.  98,  16B, 

stolid.  94,  208. 

MlDlion,    424, 

.tQlidity,  487. 

.ilence.  44T. 

ilony,  45,  208. 

.llfnl,  280.  . 

wme  lime,  293. 

atop,    388. 

allliiie»,  486. 

copbiim,   107, 

itoppagf.  388. 

>mj.  428. 

mrt,  IBS,  338. 

rimiUr.  278. 

.ort  oul,  833, 

stormy.  1^8. 

eimilarilj,   19S. 

■otiiih,  428. 

simple,  28,  167,  428 

iQul.  69.  138. 

i.T,ni;i,if,.r»nrd.   88. 

limplicity,  89,  182, 

881. 

sound,  IB,  237,  474, 

BianrilT,    B9,    182. 

EouDdofsi,  112,  198,  235, 

381, 

289. 

Mraitened,  873. 

linfTiilitr,  261,  845, 

472, 

>ink,  217,  408,  425 

>p»riag,  372. 

Mrange,  473. 

akeplictrai,  288. 

O  ranger,  02. 

(kilful.   107. 

spfBclil-sBness,  447. 

■IriTPglh.  198. 

6liiLl,.<I.  290. 

ilrengthen,  18. 

slBnd.r,  377. 

fUntinfi.  284. 

ipirif,  89.  126. 

.Invorj-.  316. 
Blovifh,  426. 

.plrtiloti!,  50. 
fpirituBl,  367. 

ilublH-rn.  20n.  326. 

-poil.   38,   84.   160,  200. 

ilodii'd.  231.' 

.liKlil.     'I'is.      170, 

195, 

spurruu.^''l03. 

Mupid.'2M.    47.    84,    182. 

298.     314,     BIO, 

208.   400.   428, 

415,  450,  478. 
.lip.    422, 

squalor,   48.';,' 

slopidily,  39.  84.46.  362, 
378,   4S6.   487, 

tlopinit.   284. 

Unblr,    243.    378, 

slurdinpn.   108. 

.loth.   300, 

Mnin.  11.  123,  J60. 

.lurdy,  2S2. 

.luufhj-.  340. 

«ni.,od.  39fi. 

(lylish,   73. 

.lorrnly,  3411, 

.uhallorn.    157. 

.low,    28,    45.    47, 

102, 

iubdui'.  133. 

.mod,  422, 

.uhject.    387. 

.low    (.m.    lor    nlD 

stand  a^idf,  806. 

844. 

Kubraiss'lon,    90.   421. 

unnd  bnok,'  .106,' 

.ubmlssive,  16,  244.  3«, 

.luEgiah.  28.  45,  47 

.mnd  i:.t.i.  2S0. 

.lUKSiKlinpn,  48. 

«,l,mi.:»ivone.s,   397. 

ily.  139, 

^tand  ofT.  aoi;. 

submit.   173,   285. 

.msll,  300,  314,  37 

nnlT<hinK.   U. 

.moolhni-hh.  27. 

Bt«y,  14.  152.  251J,  388, 
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fabcUnce   (material). 

sustaining;,  39. 

tractable,  349,  405.  418, 

69. 

sweet,  122,  244.  435. 

435. 

■nlwtaxice,  102,  208,  288. 

sweetness,  27. 

trained,  290. 

sttbetantial,  19,  474. 

swelling,   149. 

traitor,  35. 

subtle,    189. 
cabtract,   82. 
succeeding,   888. 

sympathetic,  336. 
sympathy,  72,  74,  218. 

traitorous,  283. 
tranquilliiy,  74,  450. 
transient,  300,  302. 

•Qccess,  146,  831. 

synthetically,  75. 

transit,  114. 

succinct  necs,   158. 

taciturn,   260. 

transitory,  300. 

succor,  295. 

taciturnity,   447. 

transparency,    286. 

succumb,  178,  217. 

taint,    11,    160. 

transparent,  181. 

suffer.  389. 

tainted,   396. 

treacherous.  283. 

suffering,  28. 

tainting,  11. 

treason,  52. 

sufficient.  474. 

take   up,    184. 

treat.    13. 

suitable.  298. 

talkative.  460. 

trial,   400. 

snllen,  65. 

tume,   244. 

tricky,  139. 

sullied.  396. 

tantalize.  429. 

trifling,    170,    195,    296, 

sully,    160. 

tarnish,   64. 

314. 

snm,   358. 

tarnished,  396. 

triumph,  151,  331,  837. 

rammarize,   66. 

tasteless,  400. 

trivial,     170,     195.    296» 

snmmit,  22. 

tawdry,   461. 

314. 

ram  total,  858. 

teachable.  349. 

trouble,  174,  208. 

ram  up.  66. 

tedious,  463. 

truce,  114. 

rander.  91.  101,  888. 

tell.  279. 

truculence,  368. 

randered,    887. 

temperance,  144. 

true,  19,  237. 

nnny,  124. 

temperate,  206. 

trust,  191,  201. 

raperadded,  802. 

tend.  20. 

trustful,  221. 

raperb,  368. 

tender,    113,    244,    336, 

truth,  89,  182,  187,  285, 

nperficial,  302,  400. 

435. 

237.     244,     256,    286, 

raperfluous,  302. 

tentative,  400. 

381. 

raperimposed,  302. 

territory,  127. 

truthfulness,  286. 

raperior.    368. 

tersenot.8,   158, 

tumult,  417. 

raperstition.   316. 

theoretical,  402. 

turbid,   162. 

rapplemental.  302,  387. 

thick,   246. 

turbulence,  74. 

wprort,  4,  12,  99. 

thick-headed,   162. 

turbulent,  138. 

ropporter,   217. 

thoughtful,  19,  141. 

ugly,    116. 

rapport ing,   39. 

thoughtless,   480. 

unaccustomed,  83. 

■apposed.  402. 

thoughtlessness.  44,  395. 

unallowable,    38. 

•npposition,  179. 

thoroughfare,  114. 

unalterable,   243. 

KQpposititiouB,  402. 

thraldom,   316. 

unambiguous,   222. 

•npprecB.  70. 

throw  aside,   146,   157. 

unamiable,  65. 

rapreroacy,  421. 

throw  away,    146. 

unanimity.  59. 

supreme.  416. 

throw  down,  145,  456. 

unassuming,  325. 

sure,  237,  248,  878. 

throw  over,  216. 

unattractive,  116. 

rareness,  235. 

throw  up.   216. 

unauthorized,  108. 

surety,  235.  275. 

thrown  away,  216. 

unaware,  173. 

rarly,  65. 

thrown  off,   17,  145. 

unbecoming.  118. 

lorprise,  71. 

thwart,    276. 

unbelief,  238,  409. 

rarrender,  99,  115,  178, 

timid.   128. 

unbind,   121. 

182.  217.  488. 

timidity.    94,    210.    220, 

unbolt,  249. 

surriTe.    194. 

358,  394.  462. 

uncared  for,  840. 

iniceptibility.  74. 

timorous,  128. 

uncertain,   230. 

auspension,  28. 

tiny,  314. 

uncertainty,  842,  878. 

•Qspenaion   of   hostilitiea, 

tire,  219. 

unchangeableness.  158. 

114. 

together,  75. 

unchanging,  248. 

snspicioD,  288. 

toil,   220.   417. 

unchaste,   396. 

mitain,  12,  20,  99,  189. 

tolerate,   389. 

uncivil,  878. 

4ff4. 

total,  80,  358,  429. 

unclean,    396. 
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on  intruded,  33. 

nnreatrsincd.  418, 

antanclified,    283. 

anramrnDD.  261,  S4B. 

DDiQlelligible,    103. 

onconunoo,   473. 

oDlnlcrrned.  308.  806. 

aoiBvury.  tS8. 

noion,  es. 

untcrnpulom,  288. 

DOcancuBlfd,  a)£. 

nataoa.    183. 

iin«emlr.   118.  347. 

uncoBwrnod,  208.  30B. 

unlle.   18,  128,  410. 

nnltedlj,  76. 

nnaeLtk  171.  340. 

nucoiiDcciBd,  as.  ao2. 

unity,  SB,  168.  19S. 

unaharod,  387. 

837. 

unjn.lifiible,   477. 

nncon-cions.  178. 

unskiU«J.  443. 

nacoDicioDiceas,    837, 

nnbUd.  257.  870. 

oli«mnd.  376, 

434. 

unkindnEM.  131. 

nniladied.  33. 

<in<HnKcr«l6d.  282. 

nnknovn.  227.  361. 

no.ubitiintiil.  867. 

uncoBtTolled.  'tis. 

unLtcb.  240. 

nnaniublft    35.    38,    118 

anconlh.  118,  873. 

nnliwralnesi.  300. 

untnogle.  383. 

^DdntlDted,    41, 

unlikflT.  77.  394.  318. 

nnluit:hl.  23.  B78.  443, 

undecidrd,  B40. 

tinUk.^n.iB.   67,  SB. 

unlhoughl  o(.  337, 

1i1id«niab1«,   IB,  878. 

unlimfed.   419, 

OBlidy,  340. 

nnderllDf,   1S7. 

unlock,     240. 

unlie,  121. 

UDdcrlikf,  4. 

«nti»e1y,    247, 

uaWx^lf.  66.118. 

untrained.   442. 

1)Ddi>ii<rDi1ie,  04.  43S. 

uwrue.  288.  388.  403. 

-undis«ncrrd,  237. 

Bj.ta.ky,^^264.^     ^^ 

uniinmronbj,  288. 

iiDdSHDured.  41. 

nnlrnth.  SOS,   478, 

undoubWd,  878. 

anm^tk,  279, 

iilldre.1.,  304. 

iiDmindful,  SUB. 

uni»in*.  338, 

-ndrin,.  471. 

onutDBl.  381.  846.  473. 

uDHiiDEii.  a  08. 

nnnaturil,  9Si. 

nnvall.  270. 

uncDiiai.  35- 

■inne™M.rj.  2HB,  841. 

unwarranmhle,  38. 

unobtru'lvp,   82S. 

nowarrantfd.  88. 

«n^^°ci?d*'a94 

i>n<>HruKiT«n«u,    111, 

unwafErioR,  343. 

unt^dini-,  4TI. 

nnwillingn..^.  46, 

mifair,   3«. 

unp  Hint  able,   IB6, 

UUWiadom,  31 

unpornTlflcd.  472, 

un  field  in  E,  3(10, 

Tintfliititul,   -js:!.   2R3. 

uphold.  4,  5.  ■in.  a».  I3>, 

anfumiUtLril, ,  'Jil,  ai2. 

t»ipl»a»m,  llfl.  870, 

untjin.ii,   i-I,  ^40. 

tinpoLbhed,  fl7S. 

up]irt.'4. 

unfMt.TMl,  411. 

unprecrdfiilcd,  S4E. 

nnfli,  :■.'.,   M«,  2J7. 

unproBObloneaa.  478. 

TiDparcliBiiBbli',   47R, 

UDquslided.  35, 

nnrriendlr,  257. 

UDCiuftliDunbl;,   10.   233, 

UDMlBl,,    116.   247. 

urbaop.  118.  12S.  *S6, 

unquetllonsd.  222 

nigt  bmird.  IBS,  164. 

urgfl  on,  168,  1B4,  41(, 

Unhuidy.  443. 

unra«l»d,    167, 

naafia  164,  474, 

tmluppT.  aS4. 

«r.^7,   »*4, 

BHlH..  16,  lOfl,  141. 

Bmhrnhhy.  37i. 

DBI-*.].  t87.  401. 

unholy,    2B3. 

DUrtMoaBbl.,    Bit 

Ufual,  8S7.  «6». 

unifnrni,  lfl7,  2JB.  278. 

nttiity,  aoa. 

nnKomilT,   158,   10.1. 

un^aaon'd,  ^.T 

Ticillon.   487. 

•  ,„r.:\i,r  ■,■■.:.. I    117, 

^nlmaiiinH.  257 

unimpuiUnt,   ^iii> 

ii.ir,.»,.r,..,l,  iVn'. 

Talld,  474,' 

iinroJ,  41T. 

TRioroDii.  41. 
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nuoombined 
zenith 


valuable.  474. 

Tapid,   400. 

variance,  272. 

variation,  83. 

▼assal,  157. 

vault  of  heaven,  22. 

vegetable,  69. 

vehemence,  74. 

veU,  170. 

veiling,  419. 

vengeance.  328,  356,  391. 

vengeful,    326. 

vonturosome,   41. 

veracity,    182. 

verbose,  463. 

verify.    187,   203,   244, 
235.   237. 

vexation,  208. 

vice,  481. 

viciouEnesB,  481. 

vigor,   198. 

vigorous,  232. 

vile,  426. 

vilification.  377. 

vindicate,    4,    20,    412, 
443 

vindictive.  326 

violate,  150. 

viobnce,   74. 

violent.    138. 

virginity,  323. 

virtue,   439. 

virtuous.    178. 

visiblo,   315. 

visionary,  402. 

viMt,    356. 

vitiate,    64,    160. 

vituperation,   377. 

vomit.   17. 

vulgar,   106. 

vulgarity,   407. 


wages,  264. 
waive,  450. 

want,  13,  228,  240,  485. 
wantonness,  18. 
war,   54,    168. 
warfare,  272. 
wariness,  220,  462. 
warlike.  257. 
warm,   124. 
warn,  57. 
warrant,   102,   389. 
wash,    184. 

waste,  61.  192,  259,  388. 
wasted.  275. 
watt^ful.    104. 
wastefulness,   395. 
wavering,   233.   349. 
way,   114. 
weak,  252,  275. 
weaken,  171,  249. 
weakness,  376. 
wealth,  259. 
weariness,   220. 
weary,   219. 
weed  out,  369. 
wrich  anchor,  401. 
weld.   128,  410. 
wrlllircd.  426 
welldisposfd.  221. 
well-informed,  290. 
white,    181. 
whole,    80,    358,   429. 
wholesome.  364. 
wicked.  282. 
wickedness?,  409,  481. 
wideawake,  19. 
widowhood.   323. 
wild.    138. 
wilful,  200,   326. 
willing.  409. 
wily,  189. 


wisdom,  289. 
wise,   19,  290. 
withdraw,  32,   806. 
withdrawal,  221. 
withhold,  65,  70. 
without,  65. 
withstand,  55.  99,  276. 
witless,  162. 
woful,  187,  254. 
wooden,  45. 
wonder,  71. 
wordy,   463. 
work,  220.  417. 
working,  290. 
worldly,   282. 
worn,  275. 
worn  down.  275. 
worn  out.  275. 
worry,   208. 
worthless,   85,   296,   841, 

362. 
worthlessness,  473. 
worthy,  474. 
wound,    174. 
wrath,   391. 
wrathful,  138,  326. 
wrangle,    168. 
wrangling,  168. 
wreck,  456. 

wretched,   163,   187,  254. 
wretchedness,  485. 
write,  139. 
written,  231. 
wrong,  76.  309.  481. 
yet,  58,  117. 
yield.    173,  217,   265. 
yielding,    16,    349,   40.'>, 

418.   435. 
youthful    (syn.    for   old), 

350. 
zenith,  22. 
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